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PREFATORY   NOTE 

The  Editors  desire  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Acton 
family  for  their  help  and  advice  during  the  preparation  of 
this  volume  and  of  the  volume  of  Historical  Essays  and 
Studies.  They  have  had  the  advantage  of  access  tc. 
many  of  Acton's  letters,  especially  those  to  Dollinger 
and  Lady  Blennerhasset.  They  have  thus  been  provided 
with  valuable  material  for  the  Introduction.  At  the  same 
time  they  wish  to  take  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
opinions  expressed  therein.  They  are  again  indebted  to 
Professor  Henry  Jackson  for  valuable  suggestions. 

This  volume  consists  of   articles   reprinted   from   the 
following  journals  :    The  Quarterly  Review,   The  English 
Historical  Review,  The  Nineteenth  Century,  The  Rambler, 
The    Home    and    Foreign    Review,    The    North    British 
Ri-view,   The  Bridgnorth  Journal.     The  Editors  have  to 
thank  Mr.  John  Murray,  Messrs.  Longmans.  Kegan   Paul, 
Williams  and  Norgate,  and  the  proprietors  of  The  Bridg- 
north Journal  for  their  kind  permission  to  republish  these 
articles,  and  also  the  Delegacy  of  the  Clarendon  Press  for 
allowing  the  reprint  of  the   Introduction    to   Mr.   Burd's 
edition  of  //  Principe.     They  desire  to  point  out  that  in 
Lord  Acton  and  his  Circle  the  article  on  "  The  Protestant 
Theory  of  Persecution  "  is  attributed  to  Simpson  :  this  is 
an  error. 

J.   N.   F. 

.        ,  R.   V.   L. 

August  24,  1907. 
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CHRONICLE 


John  Emf.rich  Edward  Dalbero-Acton,  born  at  Naples, 
loth  January  i«34,  son  of  Sir  Ferdinand  Richard  Edward 
Ual  berg -Acton  and  Marie  de  Dalberg,  afterwards  Countess 
Granville. 

French  school  near  Paris. 
1S43-1848.  Student  at  Oscott. 

„        „  Edinburgh. 
1848    1854.         .,        „  Munich  University,  living  with  Dollinser. 

1855.         Visits  America  in  company  with  Lord  Ellesmere. 
185S-186::.   Becomes  editor  of  The  Rambler. 
i8;()    1865.    M.P.  for  Cavan. 

1862-1864.   Founds,  edits,  and  concludes  The  Home  ,ittd  Foieij^n 
Kc't'ie'H'. 

1864.  Pius  IX.  issued  Quanta  Cura,  with  appended  Syllahus 

Errontm. 
1865-1866.   .M.P.  for  Bridgnorth 

1865.  Marries  Countess  Marie  Arco- Valley. 
1867-1868.   Writes  for  The  Chronicle. 

1869.         Created  Baron  .Acton. 
1 869- 1 87 1.   Writes  for  North  Ihitish  Review. 

1869-1870.   Vatican  Council.     Acton  at    Rome.     Writes  "Letters 
of  Ouirinus  "  in  Alli^cmeine  Zeitum;. 
Honorary  degree  at  .Munich. 
Letters  tr)  The  Times  on  "  The  Vatican  Decrees." 
Honorary  degree  at  Cambridge. 

i>  ,,  Oxford. 

Honorary  Fellow  of  All  Souls'. 
i8y:-i895.   Lord-in-Waiting. 
1895-1902.   Regius    Professor  of   Modern    History  at  Cambridge 

Honorary  P'ellow  of  Trinity  College. 
19th  June  1902.   Died  at  Tegcrnsee. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The   t«o  volumes   here   published   contain    but   a   small 
selection    from    the    numerous   writings    of    Acton   on    a 
variety    of    topics,    which    are    to     be     found    scattered 
through  many  periodicals  of  the  last  half-century.      The 
result    here    displayed     is    therefore    not    complete.       A 
further  selection  of  nearly  equal  quantity  mi-ht  be  made 
and  still   much  that   is  valuable  in   Acton's  work  would 
remain   buried.        Here,   for   instance,  we    have  extracted 
nothing  from  the  Chronicle  ;  and  Acton's  gifts  as  a  leader- 
writer    remain   without    illustration.       Yet  they  were  re- 
markable.    Rarely  did   he  show  to  better  advantage  than 
in   the  articles  and   reviews  he  wrote  in   that  short-lived 
rival    of  the    Saturday  Reviexv.      From    the    two    bound 
volumes   of   that    single    weekly,    there    might    be   made 
a  selection   which   would   be  of  high   interest  to  all  who 
cared  to  learn  what  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  most 
acute  and  enlightened  members  of  the  Roman  Communion 
at  one  of  the   most  critical   epochs  in   the  history  of  th- 
papacy.      Hut   what  could    never   be   reproduced    is    the 
general  impression  of  Acton's  many  contributions  to  the 
Rambler,  the   Home  mtd  Foreign,  and   the  North  British 
Review:       Perhaps    none   of   his    longer   and    more    cere- 
monious writings  can  give  to  the  reader  so  vivid  a  sense 
at  once  of  the  range  of  Acton's  erudition  and  the  strength 
of  his  critical   faculty  as  does  the  perusal  of  the.se  short 
notices.       Any    one     who     wished     to     understand     the 
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personality  of  Acton  could  not  do  better  than  take  the 
l)ublishcd  Bibliography  and  read  a  few  of  the  articles  on 
"  contemporary  literature  "  furnished  by  him  to  the  three 
Reviews.  In  no  other  way  could  the  reader  so  clearly 
realise  the  complexity  of  his  mind  or  the  vast  number 
of  subjects  which  he  could  touch  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  In  a  single  number  there  ;ire  twenty-eight  such 
notices.  His  writing  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
rhows  an  intimate  and  detailed  knowledge  of  documents 
and  authorities  which  with  most  students  is  the  "  hard 
won  and  hardly  won "  achievement  of  a  lifetime  of 
labour.  He  always  writes  as  the  student,  never  as 
the  litterateur.  Even  the  memorable  phra.ses  which  give 
poiiU  to  his  briefest  articles  are  judicial,  not  journalistic. 
Yet  he  treats  of  matters  which  range  from  the  dawn  of 
history  through  the  ancient  empires  down  to  subjects  so 
essentially  modern  as  the  va.st  literature  of  revolutionary 
France  or  the  leaders  of  the  romantic  movement  which 
replaced  it.  In  all  these  writings  of  Acton  those  qualities 
manifest  themselves,  which  only  grew  stronger  with  time, 
and  gave  him  a  distinct  and  unique  place  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Here  is  the  same  austere  hne  of  truth,  the 
same  resolve  to  dig  to  the  bed-rock  of  fact,  and  to  exhaust 
all  sources  of  possible  illumination,  the  same  breadth  of 
view  and  intensity  of  inquiring  ardour,  which  stimulated 
his  studies  and  limited  his  productive  power.  .Above 
til.  there  is  the  .same  unwavering  faith  in  principles,  as 
affording  the  only  criterion  of  judgment  amid  the  ever- 
fluctuating  welter  of  human  passions,  political  mamuuvring, 
and  ecclesiastical  intrigue.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  note 
the  same  value  for  great  books  as  the  source  of  wisdom, 
combined  with  the  same  enthusiasm  for  immediate 
justice  which  made  Acton  the  despair  of  the  mere 
acidemic  student,  an  enigma  among  men  of  the  world, 
and    a    stumbling- block    to  the    politician    of  the   clubs 
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Beyond  this,  we  find  that  certainty  and  decision  of  judg- 
ment, that  crisp  concentration  of  phrase,  that  grave  and 
deh-bcrate  irony  and  that  mastery  of  subtlety,  allusion, 
and  wit.  which  make  his  interpretation  an  adventure  and 
his  judgment  a  sword. 

A    few    instances    may    be    given.       In    criticising    a 
professor   of   history   famous    in    every    way    rather   than 
as  a  student,  Acton  says.  "  his   Lectures  arc  indeed   not 
entirely    unhistorical,    for    he    has    borrowed    quite    dis- 
criminatingly from    Tocqucville."     Of  another  writer   he 
says  that  "ideas,  if  they  occur   to   him,   he    rejects    like 
temptations  to  sin."     Of  Ranke,  thinking  perhaps  also  of 
hmiself,  he  declares  that  "  his  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
the  contemporary  history  of  Europe  is  a  merit   not  suited 
to   his    insuiar    readers."      Of   a    partisan    French    writer 
under  Louis  Napoleon  he  says  that  "  he  will   have  a  fair 
grievance    if   he    fails    to    obtain    from   a   discriminating 
government  some  acknowledgment  of  the  services  wlrch 
mere  historical  science  will   find    it   hard    to  appreciate.' 
Of  Laurent  he  says,  that  "  sometimes  it  even  happens  that 
his  information   is  not  second-hand,  and   ..,.,0  are  some 
original    authorities  with   which    he  is  evidently  familiar 
The  ardour  of  his  opinions,  so  different  from  those  which 
have  usually  distorted  history,  gives  an  interest  even   to 
Ins  grossest  errors.      Mr.   Buckle,  if  he  had   been  able  to 
distinguish   a  good    book   from   a  bad    one,  would    have 
been    a    tolerable    imitation   of    M.   Laurent."       Perhaps 
however,    the     most     characteristic     of    these     for-otten 
judgments   is  the  description  of  Lord   Liverpool  and   the 
class  which  supported   him.      Not  eve,   Disraeli   paintin- 
the    leader    of    that    partj     which    he    was    destined    so 
strangely    to    "educate"    could     equal    the    austere    and 
accurate   irony  with   which   Acton,   writing  as   a  student 
not  as  a  novelist,  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  the  class 
of  his  birth. 
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Lord  Liverpool  KovcrnuJ  EnKlamI  in  tlic  greatest  crisis  of  t'.ie 
war,  anil  for  twelve  troublcil  ycar^  of  peure.  chosen  not  by  the 
nation,  i)Ut  by  the  owners  of  the  land.  'I'lic  ICnglish  gentry  were 
well  content  with  an  order  of  things  by  uliich  for  a  lentury  ,ind  a 
quarter  they  hid  enjoyed  so  mm  h  prospt  rity  and  power.  I)e->iring 
no  chan-e  tliLv  wished  for  no  ideas.  Tliey  symp.ithiscd  with  the 
complacent  respectability  of  Lord  Livcrpool'-i  character,  and  knew 
how  to  value  the  s.afe  sterdily  of  his  niiod.  He  distanced  statesmen 
like  Grenvillc,  Wellesley,  and  Canninj,-,  not  in  spite  of  his  inferiority, 
but  by  reason  of  it.  His  mediocrity  was  his  merit.  The  secret  of 
his  policy  was  that  he  had  none.  For  six  years  his  admmistration 
outdid  the  Holy  Alliance.  For  li\e  years  it  led  the  liberal  mo\e- 
ment  throuy:hout  the  worlil.  The  I'rime  Minister  hardly  knew  the 
tlirtercnre.  He  it  was  who  fon  cd  Canning  on  the  King.  In  the 
.s.iine  spirit  he  wished  his  govcrninent  to  include  men  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  C.'.thoiic  claims  anil  men  who  were  opposed  to  thein. 
His  career  e\emplifie>.  not  the  accidental  combination  but  the 
natural  artlnity,  between  the  love  of  conservatism  and  the  fear 
of  ideas. 


The  loncjer  essays  republished  in  these  volumes  exhibit 
in  most  of  its  characteristics  a  personality  which  even 
those  who  disagreed  with  his  views  must  allow  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  European 
culture  in  the  nineteenth  century.  They  will  show  in 
some  de<^rec  how  Acton's  ^  id  developed  in  the  three 
chief  periods  of  his  activity,  .something  of  the  influences 
which  moulded  it,  a  great  deal  of  its  preferences  and  its 
antipathies,  and  nearly  all  its  directing  ideals.  During 
the  first  period — roughl\-  to  be  dated  from  1855  to  1863 
— he  was  hopefully  strivin;,;-,  under  the  influence  of  Dol- 
linger  (his  teacher  from  the  age  of  seventeen),  to  educate 
his  co-religionists  in  breadth  and  sympathy,  and  to  place 
before  his  countrymen  ideals  of  right  in  politics,  which 
were  to  him  bound  Uj)  with  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
combination  of  .scientific  inquiry  with  true  rules  of  political 
justice  he  claimed,  in  a  letter  to  Dollinger,  as  the  aim  of 
the  ifomr  and  Fcrcigtt  Revir.v.      The  result  is  to  be  seen 
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in  a  quarterly,  forgotten,  like  all  such  quarterlies  to-day,  but 
far  surpassing,  alike  in  kno\/lcdge,  range,  and  certainty, 
any  of  the  other  quarterlies,  political,  or  ecclesiastical,  or 
specialist,  which  the  nineteenth  century  produced.  There 
is  indeed  no  general  periodical  which  comes  near  to  it 
for  thoroughness  of  erudition  and  strentith  of  thought,  if 
not  for  brilliance  and  ease;  while  it  touches  on  topics 
contemporary  and  political  in  a  way  impossible  to  any 
specialist  journal.  A  comparison  with  the  Biitish  Critic 
in  the  religious  sphere,  with  the  Ediubuygli  in  the  political, 
will  show  how  in  all  the  weightier  matters  of  learning 
and  thought,  the  Home  anu  Foreign  (indeed  the  Rambler) 
was  their  superior,  while  it  displayed  a  cosmopolitan 
interest  foreign  to  most  English  journals. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  the  story  so  admirably  told 
already  by  Doctor  Gasquet  of  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  various  journalistic  enterprises  with  which  Acton  was 
connected.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  however,  the  time 
may  be  regarded  as  that  of  youth  and  hope. 

Next  came  what  must  be  termed  the  "  fighting  period," 
when  he  stood  forth  as  the  leader  among  laymen  of  the 
party  opposed  to  that  "  insolent  and  aggressive  faction  " 
which  achieved  its  imagined  triumph  at  the  Vatican 
Council.  This  period,  which  may  perhaps  be  dated  from 
the  issue  of  the  Syllabus  by  Pius  IX.  in  1864,  may  be 
considered  to  close  with  the  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pamphlet  on  "  The  Vatican  Decrees,"  and  wi:h  the  attempt 
of  the  famous  Cardinal,  in  whose  mind  history  was 
identified  with  heresy,  to  drive  from  the  Roman  com- 
munion its  most  illustrious  English  layman.  Part  of  this 
story  tells  itself  in  the  letters  published  by  the  Abbot 
Gasquet ;  and  more  will  be  known  when  those  to  Dol- 
linger  are  given  to  the  world. 

We  may  date  the  third  period  of  Acton's  life  from  the 
failure  of  Manning's  attempt,  or  indeed  a  little   earlier. 
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He  had  now  jjiven  up  all  attempt  to  contend  against  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  though  feeling 
that    loyalty  to  the  Church  of  his   Haptism,  as  a  living 
bod)-,   was  iiulci>endent   of  the    disastrous   policy  of   its 
hierarchy.      During  this  time  he  was  occupied  with  the 
great   unrealised    pnjjoct   of  the   histor\-  of  liberty  or  in 
movements  of  Knglish  politics  and  in  the  usual  avocations 
of  a  student.      In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  are  to  be 
placed  some  of  the  best  things  that   Acton   ever  wrote, 
such  as  the    lectures  on    Liberty,  here  republished.      It 
is  characterised   by  his  discovery  in   the  "  eighties  "  that 
Dollinger   and   he  were  divided   on   the  question   of  the 
severity  of  condemnation  to  be  passed  on  persecutors  and 
their  approvers.     Acton  found  to  his  dismay  that  Dollinger 
(like  Crcit^htonJ  was  willing  to  acct-pt   picas  in   arrest   of 
judgment  or  at   Ica.st   mitiiration   of  sentence,   which  the 
layman's  sterner  code  re[nidiatcd.      Finding  that  he  had 
misunderstood  his  master,  Acton  was  for  a  time  profoundly 
discouraged,    declared    himself  isolated,   and    surrendered 
the  outlook  of  literary  work  as   vain.      He   found,  in  fact, 
that  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  general   politics  he  was  alone, 
however  much   he  might  symjjathise  with  others  up  to  -i 
certain  point.      On  the  other  hand,  these  years  witne.ssed 
a  gradual   mellowing  of  his   judgment  in   regard   to  the 
prospects  of  the  Church,  and    its  capacity  to  absorb   and 
interpret  in  a  harmless   sense  the   dogma   against  who.se 
promulgation   he  had   fought  so  eagerly.      It  might  also 
be   correct    to   say   that   the    Knglish  element    in    Acton 
came  out  most  strongly  in  this  period,  closing  as  it  did 
with    the    Cambridge     Professorship,    and    including    the 
development  of  the  friendship  between   himself  and   Mr. 
Gladstone. 

We  have  spoken  both  of  the  Knglish  element  in 
Acton  and  of  his  Kuropcan  importance.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  present  or  understand 
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him.     There  were  in  him  strains  of  many  races.     On  his 
father's    side    he    was    an    English   country    squire,    but 
forci!»n  residence  and   the   Neapolitan   Court   had   largely 
affected  the   family,  in  addition  to  that   flavour  of  cosmo- 
politan culture  which  belongs  to  the  more  highly  placed 
Englishmen  of  the  Roman  Communion.     On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and   greatest 
families  in  Germany,  which   was  only  not  princely.     The 
Dalbergs,   moreover,    had    intermanicd    with    an    Italian 
family,    the    Hrignoli.       Trained    first    at    Oscott    under 
Wiseman,  and  afterwards  at   Munich  under  Dollinger,  in 
whose  house  he  lived,  Acton  bj'  education  as  well  as  birth 
was  a  cosmopolitan,  while  his   marriage  with  the  familj- 
of  ArcoA'allcy  introduced  a  further  strain  of  Bavarian 
influence   into  his    life.      His   mother's    second    marriage 
with   Lord   Granvi'le  brought  him   into  connection   with 
the  dominant  influences  of  the  great  Whig   Houses.      ^ 
a  brief  period,  like  many  another  county  magnate,  he 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  never  became 
accustomed  to  its  atmosphere.    For  a  longer  time  he  lived  at 
his  house  in  Shropshire,  and  was  a  stately  and  sympathetic 
host,  though   without    much   taste   for  the  avocations  of 
country  life.      His  English  birth  and   Whig  surroundings 
were  largely  responsible  for  that  intense  constitutionalism, 
which    was   to  him   a   religion,   and    in    regard   both   to 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  politics  formed  his  guiding  criterion. 
This  explains  his  detestation  of  all  forms  of  absolutism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  what  he  always  called  "  the  revolution  " 
on  the  other. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  English  strain  that  was  most 
obvious  in  Acton,  but  the  German.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  become  fired  under  Dbllinger's  influence  with 
the  ideals  of  continental  scholarship  and  exact  and  minute 
investigation.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  the  massive  .solidity 
of  the  German  intellect.      He  liked,  as  in  the  "  Letter  to  a 
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German  Bishop,'  to  make  his  judgment  appear  as  tlic 
culmination  of  so  much  weighty  evidence,  that  it  seemed 
to  »|)cak  for  itself.  He  had.  t«)o.  a  little  of  the  German 
habit  of  breaking,'  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel,  and  at  times  ho 
makes  rcadinj;  difficult  by  a  more  than  Teutonic  allusive- 
ncss.  It  was  not  easy  lor  Acton  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
public  is  often  ignorant  of  even  the  names  of  distin^^uishcd 
scholars,  and  that  "a  European  rcjutation  "  is  sometimes 
confined  to  the  readers  of  specialist  publications. 

Ihc  Italian  strain  ii.  Acton  is  apparent  in  another 
quality,  which  is  perhaps  his  one  point  of  kinship  with 
•.lachiavelli,  the  absence  of  hesitation  from  his  thought, 
and  of  mystery  from  his  writing.  Subtle  and  ironic  as 
his  style  is.  charged  with  allusion  and  wei-htcd  with 
passi(m,  it  is  yet  entirely  devoid  both  of  German  senti- 
ment and  English  va-uencss.  There  was  no  haze  in  his 
niiiui.  He  judges,  but  docs  not  paint  pictures.  It  may 
have  been  this  absence  of  half-tc^-ies  in  his  vein  of  thought, 
and  of  ihiaroscuro  in  his  imagination  that  made  Manning, 
an  intelligent  however  hostile  critic,  speak  of  "  the  ruth- 
less talk  of  undergraduates." 

Hut  however  much  or  little  be  allowed  to  the  diverse 
strains  of  hereditary  influence  or  outward  circumstances, 
the  interest  of  Acton  to  the  student  lies  in  his  intense 
individuality.  That  austerity  of  moral  jud-ment,  that 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  human  affairs,  and  of  the  vast 
issues  that  lie  in  action  and  in  thoiiglit.  was  no  product 
of  outside  influences,  and  went  beyond  what  he  had  learnt 
from  his  master  Dollingcr.  To  treat  politics  as  a  game, 
to  play  with  truth  or  make  it  subservient  to  any  cause 
other  than  itself,  to  take  trivial  views,  was  to  .Acton  as 
fiecp  a  crime  as  to  waste  in  pleasure  or  futility  the  hours 
so  brief  given  for  salvation  of  the  soul  woulil  have  seemeii 
to  Baxter  or  Bunyan  ;  indeed,  there  was  an  element  of 
Puritan   severity   in   his  attitude  towards  statesmen   both 
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ecclcMastical  and  civil.  He  was  no  "  light  half- believer 
of  a  casual  creed,"  but  had  a  Hcnse  of  reality  more  like 
iJantc  than  many  motleriis. 

Tiiis,  |>crhai)s.  it  was  that  drew  him  ever  closer  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  while  it  made  the  Mouse  of  Commons  and  the 
daily   doings   of   politiiians   uncon-^cniai.       There   is   no 
doubt  that   he   had    learned    too  well  "the  sci  ret  of  in- 
tellectual detachment."      Karly  in  his  life  his  shicwd  and 
kindly  stepfather  had  pointed  out   to  him  the  danger  of 
losing  influence  by  a  too  unrestrained   desire  to  escape 
worshipping  the  idols  of  the  market-place.     There  are.  it 
is  true,  not  wanting  signs  that  his  view  of  the  true  rela- 
tions of  States  and  Churches  may  become  one  da>'  more 
dominant,  for  it  ajipears  as  though  once  more  the  earlier 
Middle  .X'^es  will        .jstified,  and  religious  bodies  become 
the  guanlians  of  f  jedom,  even   in   the   political    si>hcrc. 
Still,  a  successful  cnrcc-r  in   public    life  could  hardly  be 
predicted  for  one  who  felt  at  the  beginning  that  "  I  agree 
with  nobody,  and  nobody  agrees  with   mc."  and   towards 
the  close  admitted   that   he  "  never  had   ;iny  contempor- 
aries."    On  the  other  I     id,  it  may  be  questioned  wlKther, 
in  the  chief  of  his  self-imposed  tasks,  he  failed  so  greatly 
as  at  first  appeared.      If  he  did  not  prevent  "  infallibility  " 
being  decreed,  the  action  of  the  party  of  Strossmayer  ,ind 
Kctteler  assuredly  prevented  the  form  of  the  decree  being 
so  dangerous  as  they  at  first  feared.     We  can  only  hazard 
a    guess    that    the    mild    and    minimising    terms   of   the 
dogma,  especially  as   they  have  since    been   interpreted, 
were  in  reality  no  triumph  to  Veuillot  and  the  Jesuits. 
In    later   life  Acton   seems  to   have  felt   that  they   need 
not  have  the  dangerous  consequences,  both  in  regard  to 
historical  judgments  or  political  principles,  which  he  had 
feared  from  the  registered  victory  of  ultramontane  reaction. 
However  this  may  be,  Acton's  whole  career  is  evidence  of 
his  detachment  of  mind,  and  entire  iMdcpenciencc  even  of 
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his  closest  associates.  U  was  a  matter  to  him  not  of 
taste  but  ol"  principle.  Wiiat  mainly  marked  him  out 
among  men  was  the  intense  reality  of  his  faith.  This 
gave  to  all  his  studies  their  practical  tone.  He  had  none 
of  the  pedant's  contempt  for  ordinary  life,  none  of  the 
aesthete's  contempt  for  action  as  a  "  little  vulgar,"  and 
no  desire  to  make  of  intellectual  pursuits  an  end  in 
themselve-s.  His  scholarship  was  to  him  as  practical  as 
his  politics,  and  his  politics  as  ethical  as  his  faith.  Thus 
his  whole  life  was  a  unity.  All  his  various  interests  were 
inspired  by  one  unconquered  resolve,  the  aim  of  securing 
universally,  alike  in  Church  and  in  State,  the  recognition 
of  the  paramountcy  of  principles  over  interests,  of  liberty 
over  tyranny,  of  truth  over  all  forms  of  evasion  or  equivo- 
cation. His  ideal  in  the  political  world  wa.=,  as  he  said, 
that  of  securing  suiun  atujiic  to  cvciy  individual  or 
association  of  human  life,  and  to  prevent  any  institution, 
however  holy  its  aims,  accjuiring  more. 

To  understand  the  ardour  of  his  efforts  it  is  necessar>- 
to  bear  in  mind  the  world  into  which  he  was  born,  and 
the  crises  intellectual,  religious,  and  political  which  he 
lived  to  witness  and  sometimes  to  influence.  Born  in  the 
early  days  of  the  July  monarchy,  when  reform  in  England 
was  a  noveltv-,  and  Catholic  freedom  a  late-won  boon, 
Acton  as  he  grew  to  manhood  in  Munich  and  in  England 
had  presented  to  his  regard  a  series  of  scenes  well  cal- 
culated to  arouse  a  thoughtful  mind  to  consideration 
of  the  deepest  problems,  both  of  politics  and  religion. 
What  must  have  been  the  "  long,  long  thoughts "  of  a 
youth,  naturally  reflective  and  acutely  ob.servant,  as  he 
witnessed  the  break-up  of  the  old  order  in  '48  and  the 
years  that  followed.  In  the  most  impressionable  age  of 
life  he  was  driven  to  contemplate  a  Europe  in  solution  ; 
the  crash  of  the  kingdoms  ;  the  Pope  a  Liberal,  an  exile, 
and  a  reactionary  ;   the  principle  of  nationality  claiming  to 
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supersede  all   vested   rights,  and     o  absorb  and  complete 
the  work  of  '89  ;  even  socialism  for  once  striving  to  reduce 
theory  to  practice,  till  there  came  the  "  saviour  of  society  " 
with    the  co/t/>   d\-tat   and    a    new  era   of  authority    and 
despotism.      This  was  the  outward   aspect.      In  the  world 
of  thought  he  looked   upon  a  period  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual anarchy.      Philosopher  had  succeeded  philosopher, 
critic  had   followed  critic.  Strauss  and   Baur  were  names 
to  conjure  with,  and    Hegel  was  still  unforgotten   in   the 
land  of  his  birth.    Materialistic  science  was  in  the  very  hc\-- 
day  of  its  parvenu  and  tawdry  intolerance,  and  historical 
knowledge   in   tlic  splendid   dawn  of  that   new  world   of 
knowledge,  of  whicli    Ranke  was  the  Columbus.      Every- 
where faith   was  shaken,  ;ind   except    for  a   {qw   ro-ohite 
and  unconquered  spirits,  it  seemed   as  though  its  dcK'nce 
were  lefi  to  a  class  of  men  who   thought   the  only  refuge 
of  religion  was  in  obscurity,  the  sole  bulwark  of  order  was 
tyranny,  and   the  one  support  of  eternal   truth   plausible 
and    convenient    fiction.      W  hat    wonder    then    that    the 
pupil    of  Bollinger  should    exhaust    the  intellectual    and 
moral  energies  of  a   lifetime,  in   preaching  to  tho.se  who 
direct  the   affairs   of  men    the   paramount    supremacy  of 
principle.     The   course  of  the  plebiscitary   Empire,  and 
that  gradual   campaign    in   the   United   States  by  whicli 
the  will  of  the  majority  became  identified  with  that  neces- 
sity which  knows  no  law,  contributed   further  to  educate 
his  sense  of  right  in  politics,  and  to  augment  the  distrust 
of  power  natural  to  a  pupil  of  the  great  Whigs,  of  Burke, 
of  Montesquieu,  of  Madame  de  Stael.     On  the  other  hand, 
as  a  pupil  of  Dollinger,  his  religious  faith  was  deeper  than 
could  be  touched  by  the  recognition  of  facts,  of  which  too 
many  were  notorious  to  make  it  even  good  polic\-  to  deny 
the    rest;    and    he  demanded  with   passion    that    history 
should    set   the   follies   anel    the   crimes    of  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  no  better  light  than  those  of  civil. 
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We  cannot  understand  Acton  aright,  if  we  do  not 
remember  that  he  was  an  English  Roman  Catholic,  to 
whom  the  penal  laws  and  the  exploitation  of  Ireland  were 
.1  burning  injustice.  They  were  in  his  view  as  foul  a  blot 
on  the  J'rotcstant  establishment  and  the  Whig  aristocracy 
as  was  the  St.  liartholomew's  medal  on  the  memory  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  or  the  murder  of  the  due  d'Enghien  on  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  or  the  burning  of  Servetus  on  the 
sanctity  of  Calvin,  or  the  permission  of  bigamy  on  the 
character  of  Luther,  or  the  September  Massacres  on 
Danton. 

Two  other  t  •ndcueies  dominant  in  Germany  — ten- 
dencies which  had  and  have  a  great  power  in  the  minds 
of  scholars,  yet  to  Acton,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  man. 
seemed  corrupting— compelled  him  to  a  search  for  prin- 
ciples which  might  deliver  him  from  slavery  alike  to  tradi- 
tions and  to  fashion,  from  the  historian's  vice  of  condoning 
whatever  has  got  itself  allowed  to  exist,  and  from  the 
politician's  habit  of  mere  opportunist  acquiescence  in 
popular  standards. 

Fir-.t  of  these  is  the  famous  maxim  of  Schiller,  JJic 
Wdt-Gcschicktc  ist  <ias  Wdt-Gaicht,  which,  as  commonly 
liUcrpretcd,  definitely  identifies  success  with  right,  and  is 
based,  consciously  or  imconsciously,  on  a  pantheistic 
philosophy.  This  tendency,  especially  when  envisaged 
by  an  age  passing  through  revolutionary  nationalism  back 
to  Machiavelli's  ideals  and  real  poiitik,  is  clearlv  sub- 
versive of  any  system  of  public  law  or  morality,  and 
indeed  is  generally  recognised  as  such  nowadays  even  by 
it^  adherents. 

The  second  tendency  against  which  Acton's  moral 
sense  revolted,  had  arisen  out  of  the  laudable  determina- 
tion of  historians  to  be  sympathetic  towards  men  of 
distant  ages  and  of  alien  mr.des  of  thought.  With  the 
romantic  movement  the  early  nineteenth  century  placed  a 
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check  upon  the  habit  of  despising  incdia.'val  ideals,  which 
had  been  increasing  from  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  and 
had  culminated  in  Voltaire.      Instead  of  this,  there  arose 
a  sentiment  of  admiration   for  the  past,  while  the  genera! 
growth  of  historical  methods  of  thinking  supplied  a  sense 
of  the  relativity  of  moral  principles,  and  led  to  a  desire  to 
condone  if  not  to  commend  the  crimes  of  other  ages.      It 
became  almost  a  trick  of  style  to  talk  of  judging  men  by 
the  standard  of  their  day  and  to  allege  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  excuse  for  the  Albigensian  Crusade  or  the  burning 
of  Hus.    Acton  felt  that  this  was  to  destroy  the  very  bases 
of  moral  judgment  and  to  open   the  way  to  a  boundless 
scepticism.      Anxious  as  he  was  to  uphold   the  doctrine 
of  growth   in  theology,  he  allowed   nothing  for  it  in   the 
realm  of  morals,  at  ans-  rate  in   the  Christian   era,  since 
the  thirteenth  century.      He  demanded  a  code  t     .aoral 
judgment  independent  of  place  and  time,  and  no-      erel\- 
relative  to  a   particular  civilisation.      He  also  demanded 
that  it  should  be  independent  of  reli-ion.      His  reverence 
for  scholars   knew  no  limits  of  creed  or  church,  and   he 
desired   some  body  of   rules   which   all   might   recognise, 
independently  of  such   historical  phenomena  as  religious' 
institutions.      At   a   time  when    such   varied  and    contra- 
dictory' opinions,  both  within  and   without  the   limits  of 
Christian   belief,  were  supported    by  some    of   the    most 
powerful  minds  and  distinguished  investigators,  it  seemed 
idle   to  look   for   any  basis   of   agreement    beyond   some 
simple   moral   principles.     But    he  thought  that   all   men 
mighi  agree  in  admitting  the  sanctity  of  human   life  and 
judging  accordingly  every  man  or   system    which   need- 
lessly sacrificed  it.      It  is  this  preaching  in  season  and  out 
of  season  against  the  reality  of  wickedness,  and  against 
every  interference  with   the  conscience,  that   is   the   real 
inspiration  both  of  Acton's  life  and  of  his  writings. 

It  is  related  of  Frederick  Robertson  of  Brighton,  that 
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during  one  of  his  periods  of  intellectual  perplexity  he 
found  that  the  only  rope  to  hold  fast  by  was  the  convic- 
tion, •'  it  must  be  right  to  do  right."  The  whole  of  Lord 
Acton's  career  might  be  summed  up  in  a  counterphrase, 
"  it  must  be  wrong  to  do  wrong."  It  was  this  conviction, 
universally  and  unwaveringly  applied,  and  combined  with 
an  unalterable  faith  in  Christ,  which  gave  unity  to  all  his 
efTorts,  sustained  him  in  his  struggle  with  ecclesiastical 
authority,  accounted  for  all  his  sympathies,  and  accentuated 
his  antipathies,  while  it  at  once  expanded  and  limited  his 
mtorcsts.  It  is  this  that  made  his  personality  so  much 
greater  a  gift  to  the  world  than  any  book  which  he  might 
liave  \\rittcn— had  he  cared  less  for  the  end  and  more  tor 
the  process  of  historical  knowledge. 

He  was  interested  in  knowledge  —  that  it  mi-hc 
diminish  prejudice  and  break  down  barriers.  To  a  woiid 
in  which  the  very  bases  of  civilisation  seemed  to  be  dis- 
solving he  preached  the  need  of  directing  ideals. 

Artistic  interests  were  not  strong  in  him,  and  the 
decadent  pursuit  of  culture  as  a  mere  luxury  had  no 
stronger  enemy.  Intellectual  activity,  apart  from  moral 
purpose,  was  anathema  to  Acton.  He  has  been  censured 
for  bid. ling  tlie  student  of  his  hundred  best  books  to 
stcci  his  mind  against  the  charm  of  literary  beauty  and 
style.  Yet  he  was  right.  Mis  list  of  books  was  c.pressly 
framed  to  be  a  guide,  not  a  pleasure  ;  it  was  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of  University  direction  to  tho.se  v/ho 
could  not  afford  a  college  life,  and  it  throws  light  upon 
the  various  st::aids  that  mingled  in  Acton  and  the  his- 
torical, scientific,  and  political  influences  which  formed  his 
mind.  He  felt  tiie  danger  th.it  lurks  in  the  charm  of 
literary  beauty  and  style,  for  he  had  both  as  a  writer  and 
a  reader  a  strong  taste  for  rhetoric,  and  he  knew  how 
young  minds  arc  apt  to  be  enchained  rallur  by  the  per- 
sua:,ive  spell  of  tiic  manner  than  the  living  thought  beneath 
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it.  Above  all,  he  detested  the  modern  journalistic  craze 
for  novelty,  and  despised  the  shallowness  which  rates 
cleverness  above  wisdom. 

In  the  same  way  his  eulogy  of  George  Eliot  has  been 
censured  far  more  than  it  has  been  understood.  It  was 
not  as  an  artist  superior  to  all  others  that  he  praised  the 
author  of  Daniel  Deronda  and  the  translator  of  Strauss. 
It  was  because  she  supplied  in  her  own  person  the  .solution 
of  the  problem  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  redeemed  (so  far 
as  teaching  went)  infidelity  in  religion  from  immorality  in 
ethics.  It  was,  above  all,  as  a  constructive  teacher  of 
morals  that  he  admired  George  Eliot,  who  might,  in  his 
view,  .save  a  daily  increasing  scepticism  from  its  worst 
dangers,  and  preserve  morals  which  a  future  age  of  faith 
might  once  more  inspire  with  religious  ideals.  Here  was 
a  writer  at  the  summit  of  modern  culture,  .satur.itcd  with 
materialistic  science,  a  convinced  and  unchanging  atheist, 
who,  in  spite  of  this,  proclaimed  in  all  her  work  :hat 
moral  law  is  bmding,  and  upheld  a  code  of  ethics.  Christian 
in  content,  though  not  in  foundation. 

In  the  same  way  his  r.dmiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
to  be  explained.  It  was  not  his  successes  so  much  as  his 
failures  that  attracted  Acton,  and  above  all,  his  refusal  to 
admit  that  nations,  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  are 
subject  to  no  law  but  that  of  greed.  Doubtlc  .ss  one  who 
gave  himself  no  credit  for  practical  aptitude  in  public 
aifairs,  admired  a  man  who  had  gifts  that  were  not 
his  own.  Jiut  what  Acton  most  admired  was  what  many 
condemned.  It  was  because  he  was  not  like  Lord 
Palmerston,  because  Bismarck  disliked  him,  because  he 
gave  back  the  Transvaal  to  the  Boers,  and  tried  to  restore 
Ireland  to  its  people,  because  his  love  of  liberty  never 
weaned  him  from  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  his  politics 
were  part  of  his  religion,  that  Acton  used  of  Gladstone 
language  rarely  used,  and  still   more  rarely  applicable  to 
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any  statesman.  For  this  very  reason — his  belief  that 
political  differences  do,  while  relif^ious  differences  do  not, 
imply  a  different  morality — he  censured  so  severely  the 
generous  eulojjy  of  Disraeli,  just  as  in  DoUingcr's  case 
ho  blamed  the  praise  of  Dupanloup.  For  Acton  was 
intolerant  of  all  leniency  towards  methods  and  individuals 
whom  lie  thought  immoral.  He  could  give  quarter  to 
the  infidel  more  easily  than  to  the  Jesuit. 

We  may,  of  course,  deny  that  Acton  was  right.  ]?ul 
feu  intclIigCMt  observers  can  dispute  the  accuracy  of  his 
J.iagnosis,  or  deny  that  more  than  anything  else  the  disease 
of  Western  civilisation  is  a  general  lack  of  directing  ideals 
other  than  those  which  are  included  in  the  gospel  of  com- 
mercialism. It  may  surely  be  further  admitted  that  even 
intellectual  activity  has  too  much  of  triviality  about  it 
to-tlay  ;  that  if  people  despise  the  schoolmen,  it  is  rather 
owing  to  their  virtues  than  their  defects,  because  impres- 
sionism has  taken  the  place  of  thought,  and  brilliancy  that 
of  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  Acton's  dream  of  ethical 
agreement,  apart  from  religion,  seems  further  off  from 
realisation  tlian  ever. 

Acton,  however,  wrote  for  a  world  which  breathed  in 
the  atmosphere  created  b)'  Kant.  His  position  was  some- 
thing as  follows  :  After  the  discovery  of  facts,  a  matter 
of  hnncsLy  and  industry  independent  of  any  opinions, 
history  needs  a  criterion  of  judgment  by  wiiich  it  may 
appraise  men's  actions.  This  criterion  cannot  be  afforded 
by  religion,  for  religion  is  one  part  of  the  historic  process 
of  which  we  arc  tracing  the  flow.  The  principles  on 
which  all  can  combine  are  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  human 
life,  and  the  unalterable  principle  of  even  justice  and 
toleration.  Wherever  these  are  violated  our  course  is 
clear.  Neither  custom  nor  convenience,  neither  distance 
of  time  nor  difference  of  culture  may  excuse  or  even 
limit    our    condemnation.       Murder    is    alwavs    murder. 
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whether  it  be  committed  by  populace  or  patricians,  by 
councils  or  kings  or  popes.  Had  they  had  their  dues, 
Paolo  Sarpi  would  have  been  in  Newgate  and  George  I. 
would  have  died  at  Tyburn. 

The   unbending   severity   of  his   judgment,   which    is 
sometimes    carried    to    an    excess    almost    ludicrous,    is 
further  explained   by  another  element  in   his  experience. 
In  his  letters  to  Dollingcr  and  others  he  more  than  once 
relates  how  in  early  life  he  had  sought  guidance  in  the 
difficult  historical  and  ethical  questions  which   beset  the 
history  of  the  papacy  from   many  of  the  most  eminent 
ultramontanes.    Later  on  he  was  able  to  test  their  answers 
in  the  light  of  his  constant  study  of  original  authorities 
and  his  careful  investigation  of  archives.      He  found  that 
the  answers  given  him  had  been  at  the  best  but  plausible 
evasions.      The   letters   make  it  clear  that   tlic   harshness 
with  which  Acton  always  regarded  ultramontanes  was  due 
to  that  bitter  fec'.ing  which  arises  in  any  reflecting  mind  on 
the  discovery  that  it  has  been  put  off  with  explanations 
that  did  not  explain,  or  left  in  ignorance  of  material  facts. 
Liberalism,   we    must    remember,    was    a    religion    to 
Acton — i.t'.  liberalism  as  he  understood  it,  by  no   means 
always  what   goes   by  the  name.       His   conviction   that 
ultramontane  theories  lead  to  immoral  politics  prompted 
his  ecclesiastical  antipathies.      His  anger  was  aroused,  not 
by  any  feeling  that   Papal   infallibility  was  a  theological 
error,  but  by  the  belief  that  it  enshrined   in  the  Church 
monarchical  autocracy,  which  could  never  maintain  itself 
apart   from   crime  committed  or  condoned.      It   was   not 
intellectual    error    but    moral   obliquity  that   was   to   him 
here,  as  everywhere,  the  enemy.      He  could   tolerate  un- 
belief, he  could  not  tolerate  sin.      Machiavclli   represented 
to   him   the  worst  of   political   principle;,  because   in   the 
name  of  the   public  weal    he   destroyed    the    individual's 
conscience.      Yet    he   left   a    loophole   in    private   life   for 
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religion,  and  a  sinning  statesman  might  one  day  become 
converted.  liut  when  the  same  principles  arc  applied,  as 
they  have  been  applied  by  the  Jesuit  organisers  of  ultra- 
montane reaction  (also  on  occasion  by  Protestants),  ad 
majorcin  dei  ^loriam,  it  is  clear  that  the  soul  is  corrupted 
at  its  highest  point,  and  the  very  means  of  serving  God 
are  made  the  occasion  of  denying  him.  Hecause  for 
Acton  there  was  no  comparison  between  goodness  and 
knowledge,  and  because  life  was  to  him  more  than 
thought,  because  the  passion  of  his  life  was  to  secure  for 
all  souls  the  freedom  to  live  as  God  would  have  them 
live,  he  hated  in  the  Church  the  politics  of  ultramon- 
tanism,  and  in  the  State  the  principles  of  Machiavelli. 
In  the  same  way  he  denied  the  legitimacy  of  every  form 
of  government,  every  economic  wrong,  every  party  creed, 
which  sacrificed  to  the  pleasures  or  the  safety  of  the  few 
the  righteousness  and  salvation  uf  the  many.  His  one 
belief  was  the  right  of  every  man  not  to  have,  but  to 
be,  his  best. 

This  fact  gives  the  key  to  what  seems  to  many  an 
unsolved  contradiction,  that  the  man  who  said  what  he 
did  say  and  fought  as  he  had  fought  should  yet  declare 
in  private  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  any 
single  dogma  of  his  Church,  and  assert  in  public  that 
communion  with  it  was  "  dearer  than  life  itself."  Yet  all 
the  evidence  both  of  his  writings  and  his  most  intimate 
associates  confirms  this  view.  His  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility  was  ethical  and  political  rather 
than  theological.  As  he  wrote  to  Dbllinger,  the  evil  lay 
deeper,  and  Vaticanism  was  but  the  last  triumph  of  a 
policy  that  was  centuries  old.  Unless  he  were  turned 
out  of  her  he  wou'J  see  no  more  reason  to  1»  .ve  the 
Church  of  his  baptism  on  account  of  the  Vatican  Decrees 
than  on  account  of  those  of  the  Lateran  Council.  To  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  he  had  no  hostility, 
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and  could  not  understand  Dollinger's  condemnation  of  it, 
or  reconcile  it  with  his  previous  utterances.     He  had  great 
sympathy  with  the  position  of  Liberal  High  Anglicans  ; 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that   he 
ever  desired  to  join  the  English  Church.      Kven  with  the 
old  Catholic  movement   he   had    no  sympathy,  and  dis- 
suaded his  friends  from  joining  it.'      All  forms  of  Galii- 
canism  were  distasteful  to  Acton,  and  he  looked  to  the 
future  for  the  victory  of  his  ideas.      His  position  in  the 
Roman  Church  symbolises  in  an  acute  form  what  may 
be    called    the  soul's   tragedy    of   the    whole    nineteenth 
century,  but  Acton   had  not   the  smallest   inclination   to 
follow  either   Gavazzi   or   Lamennais.      It  was,  in  truth, 
the   unwavering    loyalty   of   his   churchmanship   and    his 
far-reaching  historical  sense  that  enabled  hiia  to  attack 
with    such    vehemence   evils    which    he    believed    to    be 
accidental  and  temporary,  even  though  they  might  have 
endured  for  a  millennium.     Long  searching  of  the  vista  of 
history   preserved    Acton    from   the   common    danger   of 
confusing  the  eternal  with  what  is  merely  lengthy.     To 
such  a  mind  as  his,  it   no   more  occurred   io   leave   the 
Church  because  he  disapproved  some  of  its  official  pro- 
cedure, than  it  would  to  an  Englishman  to  surrender  his 
nationality  when  his  political  opponents  carne  into  f)ffice. 
He  distinguished,  as  he  said   Froschainmer  ought  to  have 
done,  between    the  authorities  and  the  authority  of  the 
Church.      He    had    a    strong    belief   in    the    doctrine   of 
development,  and  felt  that  it  would   prove  impossible  in 
the  long  run  to  bind  the  Christian  comii.   nity  to  any  ex- 
planation of  the  faith  which  should  have  a  non-Christian 
or  immoral  tendency.     He  left  it  to  time  and  the  common 

'  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement  of  Canon  Mevrick  in  his  Rtmi- 
niscemes.  that  Acton,  had  he  lived  on  the  Continent,  «<)uld'have  undoubtedly 
l«con.e  an  Old  Catholic.  He  did  very  largely  live  on  the  Continent.  Nor  did 
even  OoUing-r,  of  whom  Dr.  Mcyrick  .ilso  asserts  it.  ever  become  an  adherent 
of  thr,'  movciuent. 
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conscience  to  clear  the  tl<i{;ina  from  association  with 
dangerous  political  tendencies,  lor  liis  loyalty  to  the 
institution  was  too  deep  to  be  affected  by  his  dislike  of 
the  Camnrilla  in  power.  He  not  only  did  not  desire  to 
leave  the  Church,  but  took  pains  to  make  his  confe>sion 
and  receive  absolution  immediately  after  his  letters 
appeared  in  the  Times.  It  must  also  be  stated  that  so 
far  from  approving  Mr.  Gladstone's  attack  on  Vaticanism, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  its  publication,  which  he 
regarded  as  neither  fair  nor  wise. 

It  is  true  that  Acton's  whole  tendency  was  individualistic, 
and  his  inner  rcsi)ect  for  mere  authority  ap.irt  from  know- 
ledge and  judgment  was  doubtless  small.  But  here  we 
mu^t  rLinembcr  what  he  said  once  of  the  political  sphere 
—  that  neither  liberty  nor  authority  is  conceivable  ex- 
cept in  an  ordered  society,  and  that  they  are  both  relative 
to  conditions  remote  alike  from  anarciiy  and  tyraiuiy. 
Doubtless  he  leaned  away  from  those  in  power,  and 
probably  felt  of  Manning  as  strongly  as  the  latter  wrote 
of  him.  Yet  his  individualism  was  always  active  within  the 
religious  society,  ami  never  contemplated  itself  as  outside. 
1  le  showed  no  syini)athy  for  any  form  of  Protestantism, 
except  the  purel\-  political  side  of  the  independents  and 
other  sects  which  have  promoted  liberty  of  conscience. 

Acton's  position  as  a  cluirchman  is  made  clearer  by  a 
view  of  his  politics.  At  once  an  admirer  and  an  adviser 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  probably  hcljicd  more  than  any 
other  single  friend  to  make  his  leatler  a  Home  Ruler. 
Vet  he  was  anything  but  a  modern  Radical  :  for  liberty 
was  his  goddess,  not  eiiuality,  and  he  dreaded  any  single 
power  in  a  State,  whether  it  was  the  King,  or  rarlianiciit. 
or  Pcojile.  Neither  popes  nor  princes,  not  even  I'ro- 
testatil  persecutors,  did  Acton  condemn  more  deeply  than 
the  crimes  of  majorities  and  the  fury  of  uncontrolled 
democracy.      Ft  was  not  the  rule  of  one  or  many  that  was 
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his  ideal,  but  a  balance  of  jMiwcrs  that  might  preserve 
freedom  and  keep  every  kind  of  authority  subject  to  law. 
lor,  as  he  said,  "  liberty  is  not  a  means  to  a  higher  end, 
it  is  itself  the  highest  political  end."  Mis  preference  was, 
therefore,  not  for  any  sovereign  one  or  number,  such  as 
formed  the  iilcal  of  Rousseau  or  the  absolutists  ;  but  for 
a  monarchy  of  the  luiglish  type,  with  due  representation 
to  the  aristocratic  and  propertied  classes,  as  well  as 
adequate  po\v(  r  to  the  people,  lie  did  not  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  numbers,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  cry 
rW  /<)/////  I'ox  Dei ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  strongl)' 
that  the  st.'ke  in  the  country  argument  really  ajjplied 
with  fullest  force  to  the  poor,  for  while  political  error 
means  mere  discomfort  to  the  rich,  it  means  to  the  poor 
the  loss  of  ail  that  makes  life  noble  and  even  of  life  itself. 
As  he  said  in  one  of  his  already  published  letters  : — 

The  men  who  p.iy  waj^cs  ou-lit  not  to  be  the  political  m.isteis  of 
tliose  who  tarn  tlieni,  for  laws  should  be  adaptiil  to  tliose  who  have 
tlic  heaviest  stake  in  tlie  country,  for  whom  misgovcrnmrnt  means 
not  mortified  pride  or  stinted  luxury,  but  uant  and  pain  and  degrada- 
tion, and  risk  to  their  own  lives  and  to  their  children's  souls. 

While  he  felt  the  dangers  of  Rousseau's  doctrine  of 
equality,  declaring  that  in  the  end  it  would  be  destructive 
alike  of  liberty  and  religion,  he  was  yet  strongly  imbued 
with  the  need  of  reconciling  some  of  the  socialists'  ideals 
with  the  regard  due  to  the  principles  which  he  rcsj^ected. 
lie  was  anxi<  ■-  to  promote  the  .study  of  Ro.scher  and  the 
historical  economists,  and  he  seerns  to  have  thought  that 
by  their  means  some  solution  of  the  great  economic  evils 
of  the  modern  world  might  be  found,  which  should  avoid 
iiijiLstice  either  to  the  capitalist  or  the  wage-earner.  He 
had  a  burning  hatred  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  which  made 
him  anxious  to  see  the  horrors  of  the  modern  proletariat 
system  miti;.[ated  and  destroyed  :   but  combined  with  this 
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there  was  a  vcr>-  deep  sense  of  the  need  of  acting  on 
principles  universally  valid,  and  a  distrust  of  any  merely 
emotional  enthusiasm  which  miyht,  in  the  future,  create 
more    evils    than    it    cured.       Acton   was.   in   truth,   the 
incarnation   of  the  "spirit  of  VVhit,'t,'ism,"  although  in  a 
very  different  sense  of  the  phrase  from  that  in  which  it 
l)ecame  the  target  for  the  arrows  of  Disraeli's  scorn  and 
his   mockery  of  the  Venetian  constiti;»''on.      He  was  not 
the  Conservative   Whit;  »f  the  "  glo.      :s  revolution,"  for 
to    him    the    memory   of   William   of  Orange  mi-jht   be 
immortal  but  was  certainly  not  jjious  :  yet  it  was  "  revolu- 
tion principles"  of  which  he  said  tiiat  they  were  the  great 
gift  of  Kn-land  to  the  world.      By  this  he  m  ,int  the  real 
principles  by  which  the  events  of   1688  could   be  philo- 
sophically justified,  when   purged  of  all  their  vulgar  and 
interested  a-.sociations,  raised  above  thci'  connection  with 
.1   territorial  oligarchy,  ami   based  on  reasoned  and   uni- 
versal   ideals.      Acton's   liberalism   was  above   all  things 
historical,  and  rested  on  a  consciousness  of  the  past.      He 
knew  very  well  that  the  roots  of  modern  constitutionalism 
were  mediiival,  and  declared  th.-t   it  ,  a«  the   .lo'id  con- 
servatism   of   the    English    character,    which    had    alone 
enabled  it  to  preserve  what  other  nations  had  lost  in  the 
passion   for  autocracy  that  characterised  the  men  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformativjn.    Constitutional  govern- 
ment was  for  him  the  sole  eternal   truth   in   politics,  the 
rare  but  the  only  guardian   of  freedom.      He   loved    to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  principle  of  power  limiting  itself 
and    law  triumphant   alike   over  king,   aristocracies,  and 
majorities  ;    and   to  show  how  it  arose  out  of  the  cruel 
conflicts  of  the  religious  wars  and  rested  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  Constance  and  the  efforts  of  Basle,  and  how  it 
was  inQucnced  in  expression  by  the  thinkers  of  the  ancient 
world  and  the  theologians  of  the  modern,  by  the  politics  of 
Aristotle,  by  the  maxims  of  Ulpian  and  of  Gains,  by  the 
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thenlofjy  of  St.  Thomas  and  Ockham,  and  even  by  Suarc/ 
and  Molina. 

What  Acton  feared  and  hated  was  the  claim  of 
absolutism  to  crush  th':  individuality  and  destroy  the 
conscience  of  men.  It  was  intiiffcrent  tr)  him  whether 
this  claim  was  exercised  by  Church  or  Stato,  by  I'ope 
or  Council,  or  King  or  Parliament.  He  felt,  however, 
that  it  was  more  danj;crous  because  more  absorbing  when 
exorcised  in  religious  matters,  and  thus  condemned  the 
Protestant  theory  more  deeply  than  the  Catholic  permission 
of  persecution.  He  also  Rlt  that  moii.irchy  wns  more 
easily  checked  than  pure  democracy,  and  that  the  risk  of 
tyranny  was  greater  in  the  latter. 

Provided   that   freedom   was  left   to  men  to  do  their 
duty,  Acton  was  not  greatly  careful  of  mere  rights.      He 
had  no  belief  in  the  natural  equality  of  men,  and  no  dis- 
like of  the  subordination  of  classes  on  the  score  of  birth. 
His   ideal   of   freedom   as   of  the   Church   was   in    some 
respects  that  of  the  earlier   Middle  Age.s.      He  did   not 
object  to  serfdom,  provided  that  it   safeguarded  the  ele- 
mentary rights  of  the  serf  to  serve  God  as  well  as  man. 
In  the  great  struggle  in   Atrerica,  !...■  had   no  sympathy 
with  the  North,  which  seemed  to  him  to  make  majority 
rule  the  only  measure  of  right  :  and  he  wrote,  if  not  in 
favour,   at   least    in    palliation,  of   slavery.       It    may   be 
doubted  how  far  he  would  have  used  the-  same  language 
in   later  life,  but  his  reasons  were  in  accord  with   all  his 
general  views.      Slavery  might  be  rendered  harmless  by 
the  State,  and   some  form  of  compulsion   might    be  the 
only  way  of  dealing  with  child-races,  indeed,  it  might  be 
merely  a  form  of  education  no  more  morally  blameworthy 
than   the  legal  disabilities  of  minors.      But  the  absolute 
state  recognising  no  limits  but  its  own  will,  and  bound  by 
no  rule  either  of  human  or  Divine  law,  api)cared  to  him 
definitely  immoral. 
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.Acton's  political  conscience  was  also  very  broad  on 
the  side  technically  called  moral.  No  one  had  hi^i^Hier 
ideals  of  purity.  Yet  he  had  little  desire  to  ])ry  into  the 
private  morality  of  kings  or  politicians.  It  was  by  the 
jM-csence  or  aliscnce  of  f^olilicil  jninciples  tliat  he  judged 
ihcm.  He  would  have  condemned  I'ope  I'aul  the  Fourth 
more  than  Rodrigo  J?orj;ia,  and  the  inventor  of  the  "dra- 
Ljonnades "  more  than  his  L;reat-;;randson.  He  did  not 
view  personal  morality  as  relevant  to  political  judgment. 

In  this,  if  in  nothing  else,  he  agreed  with  Creighton. 
His  correspondence  with   the  hitter  tlirous  his  principles 
into  the  .strongest   light,  and   forms  the  best   material   for 
a  judgment.      For  it  must,  we  think,  be  admiued   that  he 
applied    these    doctrines    with    a    rigidity    which    human 
affairs  will  not  admit,  and   assumed   a  knowledge  beyond 
our  capacity.      To  declare  that  no  one  could  be  in  a  state 
of  grace   who    prai.scd    S.   Carlo    liorromeo,  because   the 
latter  followed  the  evil   j)rincii)le  of  his  day  in  the  matter 
of   persecution,  "  is  not   merely  to   make  the    historian   a 
hanging  judge,"  but  to  ignore  the  great  truth  that  if  crime 
is  always  crime,  degrees  of  temptation  are  widely  variable. 
The    fact    is,  Acton's   desire   to    maintain    the    view    that 
"  morality  is  not  ambulatory,"  led   him  at  times  to  ignore 
the    complementary   doctrine   that    it    certainly   develops, 
and   that  the  difficulties  of  statesmen   or  ecclesiastics,   if 
they   do  not  excuse,  at   Ica.st  at  times  explain   their  less 
admirable  course.s.      At   the  very  close  of  his  life  Acton 
came   to  this   view   him.self.      In   a   pathetic  conversation 
with   his  .son,  he   lamented   the  harshness  of  some  of  his 
judgir:ents  and  hoped  the  example  would  not  be  followed. 
Still,  Acton,  if  he  erred  here,  erred  on  the  nobler  side. 
The  doctrine  of  moral   relativity  liad   been   overdone  by 
in'storians,  and   the  principles  of  Machia\elli   had   become 
so  common  a  cry  of  politicians,  that   severe  protest  was 
necessary.      The  ethics  of  Nietzsche   .)re  the  logical    ex- 
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pansion  of  Machiavelli,  and  his  influence  is  proof  that, 
in  the  long-run,  men  cannot  separate  their  international 
code  from  their  private  one.  We  must  remember  that 
Acton  lived  in  ,';v"  when,  as  he  said,  the  course  of 
history  had  ..en  •' iwany  'x-c  times  divrrted  by  actual 
or  attempte  .  c;  ■ne,"arid  >ncn  the  old  ideals  of  liberty 
seemed  swa.i:  ucd  iii-  by  the  inn  suit  of  <;ain.  To  all 
those  who  rellect  on  history  or  jiolitics,  it  was  a  gain  of 
the  highest  order  that  at  the  very  summit  of  historical 
scholarshi])  and  profound  political  knowledge  there  should 
be  placed  a  leader  who  erred  on  the  unfashionable  side, 
who  denied  the  statesmen's  claim  to  subject  justice  to 
expedienc)',  and  ojiposrd  the  partisan's  attemj)!  to  palter 
with  facts  in  the  interest  of  his  creed. 

It  is  these  principles  which  both  explain  Acton's  work 
as  a  student,  and  make  it  so  difficult  to  understand.      He 
believed,  that    as    an    investigator   of   facts  the    historian 
must    know    no    passion,    save    that    of   a    desire    to   .sift 
evidence  ;   and   his  notion   of  this  sifting  was  of  the  re- 
morseless scientific  .school  of  Germany,  which  .sometimes, 
perhaps,   expects    more    in    the    way   of   testimony   than 
human    life  affords.      At  any  rate,  Acton   demanded   that 
the    historian   must    never   misconceive    the   case  of   the 
adversaries  of  his  views,  or  leave  in   shade  the   faults  of 
his  own   side.     But  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  comes 
to  interpret   facts  or  to  trace  their  relation,  his  views  and 
even   his  temperament  will  affect  the  result.      It  is  onlv 
the    barest    outline    that    can     be    quite    objective.       In 
Acton's  view  the  historian   as  investigator  is  one  thing, 
the  historian   as   judge    another.      In   an   early  es.say   on 
Bollinger   he    makes    a    distinction   of    this    kind.       The 
reader   must    bear    it    in    mind    in    considering    Acton's 
own  writing.      Some  of  the  essays  here  printed,  and  still 
more  the  lectures,  arc  anything  but  colourless  ;   they  show 
very  distinctly  the  predilections  of  the  writer,  anci   it  is 
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hardly  conceivable  that  they  should  have  been  written  by 
a  defender  of  absolutism,  or  even  by  an  old-fashioned  Tory. 
What  Acton  really  demanded  was  not  the  academic  aloof- 
ness of  the  pedant  who  stands  apart  from   the  strife  of 
principles,  but  the  honesty  of  purpose  wliich  "  throw.'.  Itself 
into  the  mind  of  one's  opponents,  and  accounts  for  their 
mistakes, "  giving  their  case  the    best    possible  colouring. 
l""or,  to    be  sure    of  one's    ground,  one  must    meet    one's 
adversaries'  strongest  arguments,  and  not  be  content  with 
merely  picking  holes  in  his  armour.     Otherwise  one's  own 
belief  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  next  clever  opponent. 
The  reader  may  doubt  how  far  Acton  succeeded  in   his 
own    aim,    ior   there   was   a   touch   of    intolerance    in    his 
hatred    of    absolull.-m,   and    he    believed    him.self   to    be 
divided  from  his  ecclesiastical  and  political  foes  by  no  mere 
intellectual  difference  but  by  a  moral  cleavage.      Further, 
his  writing   is  never  half-hearted.      His  convictions  were 
certitudes    based    on    continual    reading    and    refection, 
and  admitting  in  his  mind  of  no  qualification.      He  was 
eminently  a  \   ;torian  in  his  confidence  that  he  was  right. 
He  had  none  of  the  invertebrate  tendency  of  mind  which 
thinks  it  is  impartial,  merely  because  it  is  undecided,  and 
regards  the  judicial   attitude  as  that  which   refrains   from 
judging.      Acton's  was  not  a  doubting  mind.      If  he  now 
and  then  suspended   his  judgment,  it  was  as  an  act  of 
deliberate  choice,  because  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  matter  could  not  be  decided,  not  because  he  could 
not  decide  to  make  up  his  mind.     Whether  he  was  right 
or   wrong,   he   always    knew   what   he   thought,   and   liis 
language  was  as  exact  an  exjiression  of  his  meaning  as 
he  could   make  it.      It   was  true  that  his  subtle  and   far- 
sighted   intelligence  makes   his  style  now  and   then  like  a 
'uoomerang,  as  when   he  says  of  Ranke's  method  "  it  is  a 
di.scipline  we  shall  all  do  well  to  adopt,  and  also  do  well 
to  rclin^iuish."      Indeed,  it    is    hardly   possible    to  read    a 
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single  essay  without  observing  this  marlccd  characteristic. 
He  has  been  called  a  "  Meredith  turned  historian,"  and 
that  there  is  truth  in  this  judgment,  any  one  who  sees  at 
once  the  difficulty  and  the  sugijcstiveness  of  his  reviews 
can  bear  witness.  He  could  hardly  write  the  briefest 
note  without  stamping  his  personality  upon  it  and  exhibit- 
ing the  marks  of  a  very  complex  culture.  But  the  main 
characteristic  of  his  style  is  that  it  represents  the  ideals 
of  a  inan  to  wiioin  every  word  was  sacred.  Its  analogies 
are  rather  in  sculpture  than  painting.  Each  paragraph, 
almost  every  sentence  is  a  perfectly  chisellcc  whole,  im- 
pressive by  no  brilliance  or  outside  poli-sh,  so  much  as  by 
the  inward  intensity  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  Thus  his 
writing  is  never  fluent  or  ea.sy,  but  it  has  a  moral  dignity 
rare  and  unfashionable. 

Acton,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  without  a  gift  of 
rhetoric,  and  in  the  "  Lecture  on  Mexico,"  here  rcpublishe.i, 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  a  power  of  handling  words 
which  should  impress  a  popular  audience.  It  is  in  grav.' 
of  judgment  and  in  the  light  he  can  draw  from  small 
details  that  his  power  is  most  plainly  shown.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  a  little  of  the  scholar's  love  of  clin'^  ".ig 
to  the  bank,  and,  as  the  notes  to  his  "  Inaugural  "  .-how, 
he  seems  at  times  too  much  disposed  to  use  the  crutches 
of  quotation  to  prop  up  positions  which  need  no  such 
support.  It  was  of  course  the  same  habit  the  desire  not 
to  speak  before  he  had  read  everjthing  that  was  relevant, 
whether  in  print  or  manuscrijjt — that  hindered  so  severel>- 
his  output.  His  projected  History  of  Liberty  was,  from  the 
first,  impossible  of  achievement.  It  would  have  required 
the  intellects  of  Napoleon  and  Julius  C;esar  combined,  and 
the  lifetime  of  the  patriarchs,  to  have  executed  that  project 
as  Acton  appears  to  have  planned  it.  A  History  of 
Liberty,  beginning  with  the  ancient  world  and  carried 
down  to  our  own  da)-,  to  be  based  entirely  upon  original 
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sources,  treating  both  of  the  institutions  h  secured  it, 

tiic  persons  wii«i  fou-ht  for  it,  and  uie  ideas  which 
expressed  it,  and  takintj  note  of  all  that  scholars  had 
written  about  cvcr\-  several  portion  of  the  subject,  was  and 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  single  man.  IVobably  toward- 
the  close  of  his  life  Acton  had  felt  this.  The  Cambridge 
Modem  History,  which  required  the  co-operation  of  so 
many  specialists,  was  to  him  really  but  a  fragment  of  this 
great  project. 

Two  other  causes   limited    Acton's    output      Towards 
the    close    of    the    seventies    he    began    to    susjject,  and 
eventually  discovcn d,  that  he  and   D.'.llinger  were  not  .so 
clo.se   together  as  he   had   believed.      That   is  to  sa\-,  he 
found  that  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of  the  past.  Dollinger's 
position  was  more  like  that  of  Creighton  than  his  own- 
that,  while  he  was  willing  to  say  persecution   was  always 
wrong,  he   was   not   willing    to   go   so   far  as   Acton    in 
rejecting  every   kind   of  mitigating  plea  and   with  medi- 
ieval    certainty  consigning    the    persecutors  to  perdition. 
Acton,    who    had,    as    he    thought,    learnt   all    this    from 
DoUingcr.    was    distressed    at    what    seemed    to    him    the 
weakness  and  the  sacerdotal  prejudice  of  his   master,  felt 
that  he  was  now  indeed  alone,  and  for  the  time  surrendered, 
as  he  said,  all  views  of  literarv-  uork.      This  was  the  time 
when  he  had   been   gathering  materials  for  a   History  of 
the   Council  of    Trent.      That  this  cleavage,  coming  when 
it   did,  had    a    paralysing   effect    on    Acton's    productive 
energy  is  most  probable,  for  it  made  him  feel  that  he  was 
no  longer  one  of  a  school,  and  was  without  symi)athy  and 
support  in  the  things  that  lay  nearest  his  heart. 

Another  cause  retarded  production— his  determination 
to  know  all  about  the  work  of  others.  Acton  desired  to 
be  in  touch  with  universitj-  life  all  over  Europe,  to 
be  aware,  if  possible  through  j^crsonal  knowledge,  of  the 
trend  u{  investigation  and  thought  of  .scholars  workinrr  ;„ 
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all  the  cognate  branches  of  his  subject.  To  keep  up 
thoroughly  with  other  people's  work,  and  do  much 
original  writing  of  one's  own,  is  rarely  possible.  At  any 
rate  we  may  say  that  the  same  man  could  not  have 
produced  the  essay  on  German  schools  of  history,  and 
written  a  magnum  opus  of  his  own. 

His  life  marks  what,  in  an  age  of  minute  specialism, 
must  always  be  at  once  the  crown  and  the  catastrophe  of 
those  who  take  all  knowledge  for  their  province.  His 
achievement  is  something  different  from  any  book. 
Acton's  life-work  was,  in  fiict,  himself.  Those  who  lament 
what  he  might  have  written  as  a  historian  would  do  well 
to  reflect  on  the  unique  position  which  he  held  in  the 
world  of  letters,  and  to  ask  themselves  how  far  he  could 
have  wielded  the  influence  that  was  his,  or  held  the 
standard  so  higli,  had  liis  own  achievement  been  greater. 
Men  such  as  Acton  and  Ilort  give  to  the  world,  by  their 
example  and  disposition,  more  than  any  written  volume 
could  convey.  In  both  cases  a  great  part  of  their  pub- 
lished writings  has  had,  at  least  in  book  form,  to  be 
posthumous.  But  their  influence  on  other  workers  is 
incalculable,  and  has  not  yet  determined. 

To  an  age  doubting  on  all  things,  and  with  the  moral 
basis  of  its  action  largely  undermined,  Acton  gave  the 
spectacle  of  a  career  which  was  as  moving  as  it  was  rare. 
He  stood  for  a  spirit  of  unwavering  and  even  childlike 
faith  united  to  a  passion  for  scientific  inquiry,  and  a  scorn 
of  consequences,  which  at  times  made  him  almost  an 
iconoclast.  His  whole  life  was  dedicated  to  one  high  end, 
the  aim  of  preaching  the  need  of  principles  based  on  the 
widest  induction  and  the  most  penetrating  thought,  as  the 
only  refuge  amid  the  storm  and  welter  of  sophistical 
philosophies  and  ecclesiastical  intrigues.  The  union  of 
faith  with  knowledge,  and  the  eternal  supremacy  of 
righteousness,  this  was  the  message  of  Acton  to  mankind. 
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It  may  be  thought  tliat  he  sometimes  exaggerated  his 
thesis,  that  he  preached  it  out  of  season,  tliat  he  laid 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  doctrinaire,  and  that 
in  fighting  for  it  he  failed  to  utter  the  resources  of  his 
vast  learning.  Enough,  however,  is  left  to  enable  the 
world  to  judge  what  he  was.  No  books  ever  do  more 
than  that  for  any  man.  Those  who  are  nice  in  com- 
parisons may  weigh  against  the  book  lost  the  man  gained. 
Those  who  loved  him  will  know  no  doubt. 


The  following  document  was  found  among  Lord 
Acton's  Papers.  It  records  in  an  imaginative  form  the 
ideals  which  he  set  before  him.  Perhaps  it  forms  the 
most  fitting  conclusion  to  this  Introduction. 

This  days  post  informed  me  of  the  deatli  of  .Vdrian,  who  was  the 
best  of  all  men  I  have  known.  He  loved  retirement,  and  avoided 
company,  but  you  miyht  sometimes  meet  him  coming  from  scenes  of 
sorrow,  silent  and  appalled,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  or  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  churches,  his  dim  eyes  radiant  with  light  from 
another  world.  In  youth  he  had  gone  through  much  anxiety  and 
contention  ;  but  he  lived  to  be  trusted  and  honoured.  At  last  he 
dropped  out  of  notice  and  the  memory  of  men,  and  that  part  of  his 
life  was  the  happiest. 

Years  ago.  w  hen  I  saw  much  of  him,  most  people  had  not  found 
him  out.  There  was  something  in  his  best  qualities  themselves  that 
baffled  observation,  a.id  fell  short  of  decided  excellence.  He  looked 
absent  and  preoccupied,  as  if  thinking  of  things  he  cared  not  to 
speak  of,  and  seemed  but  little  interested  in  the  cares  and  events  of 
the  day.  Often  it  was  hard  to  decide  whether  he  had  an  opinion, 
and  when  he  showed  it,  he  would  defend  it  with  more  e.igerness  and 
obstinacy  than  we  liked.  He  did  not  mingle  readily  with  others  or 
co-operate  in  any  common  undertaking,  so  that  one  could  not  rely  on 
him  socially,  or  for  practical  objects.  As  he  never  spoke  harshly  of 
persons,  so  he  seldom  praised  them  warmly,  and  there  was  some 
apparent  indifference  and  want  of  feeling.  Ill  success  did  not 
depress,  but  happy  prospects  did  not  elate  him,  and  though  never 
impatient,  he  was  not  actively  hopeful.  Facetious  friends  called  him 
the  weather-cock,  or  Mr.  "acingbothways,  because  there  was  no 
heartiness  in  his  judgments,  and  he  satistied  nobodv,  and  said  ihiiiiis 
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that  were  at  first  sijjht  grossly  inconsistent,  without  attemptin;,'  to 
reconcile  them.  He  was  reserved  about  himself,  and  gave  no 
explanations,  so  that  he  was  constantly  mibunderstood,  and  there 
was  a  sense  of  failure,  of  disappointment,  of  perplexity  about  him. 

These  things  struck  me,  as  well  as  others,  and  at  first  repelled  me. 
I  could  see  indeed,  at  the  .same  time,  tli.it  his  conduct  was  remark- 
ably methodical,  and  was  guided  at  every  step  by  an  inexhaustible 
provision  "f  maxims.  He  had  meditated  on  every  coniingeiicy  in 
life,  and  was  prepared  with  rules  and  precepts,  >vhich  he  never 
disobeyed.  But  I  doiihted  whether  all  this  was  not  artificial,  —a 
contrivance  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  intellect  and  establish  a  cold 
superiority.  In  time  I  discovered  that  it  was  the  perfection  of  a 
developed  character.  He  had  disciplined  his  soul  with  such  wisdom 
and  energy  as  to  make  it  the  obedient  and  spontaneous  instrument 
of  God's  will,  and  he  moved  in  an  orbit  of  thoughts  beyond  our  reach. 

It  was  part  of  his  religion  to  live  much  in  the  past,  to  realise 
every  phase  of  thought,  every  crisis  of  controversy,  every  stajjo  of 
progress  the  Church  has  gone  through.  So  that  the  events  and  ideas 
of  his  own  day  lost  much  of  their  importance  in  comparison,  were 
old  friends  with  new  faces,  and  impressed  him  less  than  the  multitude 
of  those  that  went  before.  This  caused  him  to  seem  absent  and 
indifferent,  rarely  given  to  admire,  or  to  expect.  He  respected  other 
men's  opinions,  fearing  to  give  pain,  or  to  tempt  with  anger  by  con- 
tradiction, and  when  forced  to  defend  his  own  he  felt  bound  to  assume 
that  every  one  would  look  sincerely  for  the  truth,  and  would  gladly 
recognise  it.  But  he  could  not  easily  enter  into  their  motives  when 
they  were  mixed,  and  finding  them  generally  mi.xed,  he  avoided 
contention  by  holding  much  aloof  Being  quite  sincere,  he  was  quite 
impartial,  and  pleaded  with  equal  zeal  for  what  seemed  true,  whether 
it  was  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  He  ■'  <uld  have  felt  dishonest  if 
he  had  unduly  favoured  people  of  his  owi.  country,  his  own  religion, 
or  his  own  party,  or  if  he  had  entertained  the  shadow  of  a  prejudice 
against  those  who  were  against  them,  and  when  he  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  try  to  clear  himself  from  misrepresentation,  he  said  that 
he  was  silent  both  from  humility  and  pride. 

At  last  I  understood  that  what  we  had  disliked  in  him  was  his 
virtue  itself. 

J.  N.  F. 

R.  V.  L. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  FREEDOM  IN  ANTIQUITY ' 

Liberty,  next  to  religion,  has  been  the  motive  of  good 
deeds  and  the  common  pretext  of  crime,  from  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  at  Athens,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  until  the  ripened  harvest  was  gathered 
by    men    of  our    race.      It    is    the   delicate    fruit    of  a 
mature  civilisation  ;  and   scarcely  a  century  has  passed 
since    nations,   that    knew    the    meaning   of   the    term, 
resolved  to  be  free.     In  every  age  its  progress  has  been 
beset  by  its  natural  enemies,  by  ignorance  and   super- 
stitution,    by    lust    of  conquest    and    by   love    of    ease, 
by  the  strong  man's  craving  for  power,  and   the  poor 
man's  craving  for  food.     During  long  intervals   it  has 
been  utterly  arrested,  when  nations  were  being  rescued 
from   barbarism   and  from   the  grasp  of  strangers,  and 
when  the  perpetual  struggle  for  existence,  depriving  men 
of  all  interest  and  understanding  in   politics,  has  made 
them   eager  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  pottage,  and 
ignorant   of  the  treasure  they   resigned.     At   all   times 
sincere  friends  of  freedom  have  been  rare,  and  its  triumphs 
have    been   due   to    minorities,    that   have  prevailed    by 
associating  themselves  with  auxiliaries  whose  objects  often 
differed  from  their  own  ;  and  this  association,  which   is 
always    dangerous,   has    been    sometimes    disastrous,   by 
giving  to  opponents  just  grounds  of  opposition,  and  by 
kindling  dispute  over  the  spoils  in  the  hour  of  success. 

'  An  address  delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Bridgnorth  Institution  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  36th  February  1877. 
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2  ESSAYS  ON  LIBERTY 

No  obstacle  has  been  so  constant,  or  so  difficult  to  over- 
come, as  uncertainty  and  confusion  touching  the  nature 
(jf  true  liberty.  If  h<'stile  interests  have  wrought  much 
injury,  false  ideas  have  wrought  still  more ;  and  its 
advance  is  recorded  in  the  increase  of  knowledge,  as  much 
as  in  the  improvement  of  laws.  The  history  of  in- 
stitutions is  often  a  history  of  deception  and  illusions  ;  for 
their  virtue  depends  on  the  ideas  lat  produce  and  on  the 
spirit  that  preserves  them,  and  the  form  may  remain 
unaltered  when  the  substance  has  passed  away. 

A  few  familiar  examples  from  modern  politics  will 
explain  why  it  is  that  the  burden  of  my  argument  will  lie 
outside  the  domain  of  legislation.  It  is  often  said  that 
our  Constitution  attained  its  formal  perfection  in  1679, 
when  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  passed.  Yet 
Charles  II.  succeeded,  only  two  years  later,  in  making 
himself  independent  of  Tarliament.  In  1789,  while  the 
States -General  assembled  at  Versailles,  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  older  than  Magna  Charta  and  more  venerable 
than  our  House  of  Commons,  were  summoned  after  an 
interval  01  generations,  but  they  immediately  prayed  the 
King  to  abstain  from  consulting  them,  and  to  make  his 
rcf(jnns  of  his  own  wisdom  and  authority.  According 
to  the  common  opinion,  indirect  elections  are  a  safe- 
guard of  conservatism.  Hut  all  the  Assemblies  of  the 
French  Revolution  issued  from  indirect  elections.  A 
restricted  suffrage  is  another  reputed  security  for  monarchy. 
Hut  the  Parliament  of  Charles  X.,  which  was  returned  by 
90,000  electors,  resisted  and  overthrew  the  throne  ;  while 
the  Parliament  of  Louis  Philippe,  chosen  by  a  Constitution 
of  250,000,  obsequiously  promoted  the  reactionary  policy 
of  his  Ministers,  and  in  the  fatal  division  which,  by 
rejecting  reform,  laid  the  monarchy  in  the  dust,  Guizot's 
majority  was  obtained  by  the  votes  of  129  public 
functionaries.  An  unpaid  legislature  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  more  independent  than  most  of  the  Continental 
legislatures  which  receive  pay.  But  it  would  be  unreason- 
able in  America  to  send  a  member  as  far  as  from  here 
to  Constantinople  to  live  for  twelve  months  at  his  own 
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expense  in  the  dearest  of  capital  cities.  Le^fally  and  to 
outward  seeming  the  American  I'restdcnt  is  the  successor 
of  Washington,  and  still  enjoys  powers  devised  and  limited 
by  the  Convention  of  Philadelphia.  In  reality  the  new 
President  differs  from  the  Magistrate  imagined  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic  as  widely  as  Monarchy  from 
Democracy,  for  he  is  expected  to  make  ro.ooo  changes 
in  the  public  service ;  fifty  years  ago  John  Quincy  Adams 
dismissed  only  two  men.  The  purchase  of  judicial 
appointments  is  manifestly  indefensible  ;  yet  in  the  old 
French  monarchy  that  monstrous  practice  created  the 
only  corporation  able  to  resist  the  king.  Official  cor- 
ruption, which  would  ruin  a  commonwealth,  serves  in 
Russia  as  a  salutary  relief  from  the  pressure  of  absolutism. 
There  are  conditions  ;n  which  it  is  scarcely  a  hyperbole 
to  say  that  slavery  itself  is  a  stage  on  the  road  to 
freedom.  Therefore  we  arc  not  so  much  concerned  this 
evening  with  the  dead  letter  of  edicts  and  of  statutes  as 
with  the  living  thoughts  of  men.  A  century  ago  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  that  whoever  had  one  audience  of  a 
Master  in  Chancery  was  made  to  pay  for  three,  but  no 
man  heeded  the  enormity  until  it  suggested  to  a  young 
lawyer  that  it  might  be  well  to  question  and  examine 
with  rigorous  suspicion  every  part  of  a  system  in  which 
such  things  were  done.  The  day  on  which  that  gleam 
lighted  up  the  clear  hard  mind  of  Jeremy  Bentham  is 
memorable  in  the  political  calendar  beyond  the  entire 
administration  ol  many  statesmen.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  a  paragraph  in  St.  Augustine,  or  a  sentence  of 
Grotius  that  outweighs  in  influence  the  Acts  of  fifty 
Parliaments,  and  our  cause  owes  more  to  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  to  Vinct  and  Tocqueville,  than  to  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  or  the  Five  Codes  of  France. 

By  liberty  I  mean  the  assurance  that  every  man  shall 
be  protected  in  doing  what  he  believes  his  duty  against 
the  influence  of  authority  and  majorities,  custom  and 
opinion.  The  State  is  competent  to  assign  duties  and 
draw  the  line  between  good  and  evil  only  in  its  immediate 
sphere.      Beyond  the  limits   of  things   necessary-   for   its 
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well-being,  it  can  only  give  indirect  help  to  fight  the  battle 

of  life  by  promoting  the  influences  which  prevail  against 

temptation, — religion,  education,  and  the  distribution  of 

wealth.     In  ancient  times  the  State  absorbed  authorities 

not   its  own,  and   intruded   on   the  domain  of  personal 

freedom.       In   the   Middle  Ages   it   possessed   too  little 

authority,  and  suffered  others  to  intrude.      Modern  States 

fall  habitually  into  both  excesses.     The  most  certain  test 

by  which  we  judge  whether  a  country  is  really  free  is  the 

amount  of  security  enjoyed  by  minorities.      Liberty,  by 

this  definition,   is   the  Cvstntial   condition   and   guardian 

of   religion  ;    and    it    is    in   the   history   of    the   Chosen 

People,    accordingly,  that    the    first    illastrations    of   my 

subject  arc  obtained.      The  government  of  the  Israelites 

was  a  Federation,  held  together  by  no  political  authority, 

but  by  the  unity  of  race  and  faith,  and  founded,  not  on 

physical    force,    but     on     a    voluntary    covenant.       The 

principle  of  self-government  uas  carried  out  not  only  in 

each  tribe,  but  in  every  group  of  at  least  1 20  families  ; 

and   there  was  neither  privilcj^c  of  rank   nor   inequality 

before  the  law.     Monarchy  was  so  alien  to  the  primitive 

spirit  of  the  community  that  it  was  resisted  by  Samuel  in 

that  momentous  protestation  and  warning  which  all  the 

kingdoms  of  Asia  and  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 

have   unceasingly   confirmed.      The   throne   was   erected 

on  a  compact ;  and  the  king  was  deprived  of  the  right 

of  legislation  among  a  people  that  recog(:iised  no  lawgiver 

but  God,  whose  highest  aim   in   politic   was  to   restore 

the  original   purity  of  the  constitution,  and   to  make  its 

government  conform  to  the  ideal  type  that  was  hallowed 

by  the  sanctions  of  heaven.     The  inspired  men  who  rose 

in  unfailing  succession  to  prophesy  against  the  usurper  and 

the  tyrant,  constantly  proclaimed  that  the  laws,  which  were 

di..ne,  were  paramount  over  sinful   rulers,  and  appealed 

from     the    established    authorities,    from    the    king,    the 

priests,  and  the  princes  of  the  people,  to  the  healing  forces 

that  slept  in  the  uncorruptcd  consciences  of  the  masses. 

Thus  the  example  of  the   Hebrew  nation  laid  down  the 

parallel  lines  on  which  all  freedom  has  been  won — the 
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doctrine  of  national  tradition  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
higher  law  ;  the  principle  that  a  constitution  grows  from 
a  root,  jy  process  of  development,  and  not  of  essential 
change  ;  and  the  principle  that  all  political  authorities  must 
be  tested  and  reformed  according  to  a  code  which  was 
not  made  by  man.  The  operation  of  these  principles,  in 
unison,  or  in  antagonism,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  space 
we  are  going  over  together. 

The  conflict  between  liberty  under  divine  authority 
and  the  absolutism  of  human  authorities  ended  disastrously. 
In  the  year  622  a  supreme  effort  was  made  at  Jerusalem 
to  reform  and  preserve  the  State.  The  High  Priest  pro- 
duced from  the  temple  of  Jehovah  the  book  of  the  deserted 
and  forgotten  Law,  and  both  king  and  people  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  observe  it.  Hut  that  early 
example  of  limited  monarchy  and  of  the  supremacy  of 
law  neither  lasted  nor  spread  ;  and  the  forces  by  which 
freedom  has  conquered  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  In 
the  very  year  586,  in  which  the  flood  of  Asiatic  despotism 
closed  over  the  city  which  had  been,  and  was  destined 
again  to  be,  the  sanctuary  of  freedom  in  the  East,  a  new 
home  was  prepared  for  it  in  the  West,  where,  guarded  by 
the  sea  and  the  mountains,  and  by  valiant  hearts,  that 
stately  plant  was  reared  un  ler  whose  shade  we  dwell,  and 
which  is  extending  its  invincible  arms  so  slowly  and  yet 
80  surely  over  the  civilised  world. 

According  to  a  famous  saying  of  the  most  famous 
authoress  of  the  Continent,  liberty  is  ancient,  and  it  is 
despotism  that  is  new.  It  has  been  the  pride  of  recent 
historians  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  that  maxim.  The 
heroic  age  of  Greece  confirms  it,  and  it  is  still  more  con- 
spicuously true  of  Teutonic  Europe.  Wherever  v/i-  can 
trace  the  earlier  life  of  the  Aryan  nations  we  discover 
germs  which  favouring  circumstances  and  assiduous 
culture  might  have  developed  into  free  societies.  They 
exhibit  some  sense  of  common  interest  in  common  con- 
cerns, little  reverence  for  external  authority,  and  an 
imperfect  sense  of  the  function  and  supremacy  of  the 
State.     Where  the  division   of  property  and   labour  is 
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incomplete  there  is  little  division  of  classes  and  of  power. 
Until  societies  are  tried  by  the  complex  problems  of 
civilisation  they  may  escape  despotism,  as  societies  that 
are  undisturbed  by  religious  diversity  avoid  persecution. 
In  general,  the  forms  of  the  patriarchal  age  failed  to  resist 
the  growth  of  absolute  States  when  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  of  advancing  life  began  to  tell ;  and  with  one 
sovereign  exception,  which  is  not  within  my  scope  to-day, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  trace  their  survival  in  the  institu- 
tions of  later  times.  Six  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  absolutism  held  unbounded  sway.  Throughout 
the  East  it  was  propped  by  the  unchanging  influence  of 
priests  and  armies.  In  the  West,  where  there  were  no 
sacred  books  requiring  trained  interpreters,  the  priesthood 
acquired  no  preponderance,  and  when  the  kings  were 
overthrown  their  powers  passed  to  aristocracies  of  birth. 
What  followed,  during  many  generations,  was  the  cruel 
domination  of  class  over  class,  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
by  the  rich,  and  of  the  ignorant  by  the  wise.  The  spirit 
of  that  domination  found  passionate  utterance  in  the 
verses  of  the  aristocratic  poet  Theognis,  a  man  of  genius 
and  refinement,  who  avows  that  he  longed  to  drink  the 
blood  of  his  political  adversaries.  From  these  oppressors 
the  people  of  many  cities  sought  deliverance  in  the  less 
intolerable  tyranny  of  revolutionary  usurpers.  The 
remedy  gave  new  shape  and  energy  to  the  evil.  The 
tyrants  were  often  men  of  surprising  capacity  and  merit, 
like  some  of  those  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  made 
themselves  lords  of  Italian  cities  ;  but  rights  secured  by 
equal  laws  and  by  sharing  power  existed  nowhere. 

From  this  universal  degradation  the  world  was  rescued 
by  the  most  gifted  of  the  nations.  Athens,  which  like 
other  cities  was  distracted  and  oppressed  by  a  privileged 
class,  avoided  violence  and  appointed  Solon  to  revise  its 
laws.  It  was  the  happiest  choice  that  history  records. 
Solon  was  not  only  the  wisest  man  to  be  found  in  Athens, 
but  the  most  profound  political  genius  of  antiquity  ;  and 
the  easy,  bloodless,  and  pacific  revolution  by  which  he 
accomplished  the  deliverance  of  his  country  was  the  first 
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step  in  a  career  which  our  age  glories  in  pursuing,  and 
instituted  a  power  which  has  done  more  than  anything, 
except  revealed  religion,  for  the  regeneration  of  society. 
The  upper  class  had  possessed  the  right  of  making  and 
administering  the  laws,  and  he  left  them  in  possession, 
only  transferring  to  wealth  what  had  been  the  privilege  of 
birth.  To  the  rich,  who  alone  had  the  means  of  sustain- 
ing the  burden  of  public  service  in  taxation  and  war, 
Solon  gave  a  share  of  power  proportioned  to  the  demands 
made  on  their  resources.  The  poorest  classes  were 
exempt  from  direct  taxes,  but  were  excluded  from  office. 
Solon  gave  them  a  voice  in  electing  magistrates  from  the 
classes  abov  il  them,  and  the  right  of  calling  them  to 
account.  ThisV:oncession,  apparently  so  slender,  was  the 
beginning  of  a  mighty  change.  It  introduced  the  idea 
that  a  man  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  selecting  those  to 
whose  rectitude  a?d  wisdom  he  is  compelled  to  trust  his 
fortune,  his  family,  and  his  life.  And  this  idea  completely 
inverted  the  notion  of  human  authority,  for  it  inaugurated 
the  reign  of  moral  influence  where  all  political  power  had 
depended  on  moral  force.  Government  by  consent  super- 
seded government  by  compulsion,  and  the  pyramid  which 
had  stood  on  a  point  was  made  to  stand  upon  its  base. 
By  making  every  citizen  the  guardian  of  his  own  interest 
Solon  admitted  the  element  of  Democracy  into  the  State. 
The  greatest  glory  of  a  ruler,  he  said,  is  to  create  a 
popular  government.  Believing  that  no  man  can  be 
entirely  trusted,  he  subjected  all  who  exercised  power  to 
the  vigilant  control  of  those  for  whom  they  acted. 

The  only  resource  against  political  disorders  that  had 
been  known  till  then  was  the  concentration  of  power. 
Solon  undertook  to  effect  the  same  object  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  power.  He  gave  to  the  common  people  as  much 
influence  as  he  thought  them  able  to  employ,  that  the 
State  might  be  exempt  from  arbitrary  government.  It  is 
the  essence  of  Democracy,  he  said,  to  obey  no  master  but 
the  law.  Solon  recognised  the  principle  that  political 
forms  are  not  final  or  inviolable,  and  must  adapt  them- 
selves to  facts  ;    and  he  provided   so  well   for  the  revision 
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of  his  constitution,  without  breach  of  continuity  or  loss 
of  stability,  t'.iat  for  centuries  after  his  death  the  Attic 
orators  attributed  to  him,  and  quoted  by  his  name,  the 
whole  structure  of  Athenian  law.  The  direction  of  its 
growth  was  determined  by  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Solon,  that  political  power  ought  to  be  commensurate  with 
public  service.  In  the  Persian  war  the  services  of  the 
Democracy  eclipsed  those  of  the  Patrician  orders,  for  the 
fleet  that  swept  the  Asiatics  from  the  Egean  Sea  was 
manned  by  the  poorer  Athenians.  That  class,  whose 
valour  had  saved  the  State  and  had  preserved  European 
civilisation,  had  gained  a  title  to  increase  of,  influence  and 
privilege.  The  oflices  of  State,  which  had  teen  a  mono- 
poly of  the  rich,  were  thrown  open  tci  the  poor,  and 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  should  obtain  their 
share,  all  but  the  highest  commands  were  distributed 
by  lot. 

Whilst  the  ancient  authorities  were  decaying,  there 
was  no  accepted  standard  of  moral  and  political  right  to 
make  the  framework  of  society  fast  in  the  midst  of  change. 
The  instability  that  had  seized  on  the  forms  threatened 
the  very  principles  of  government.  The  national  beliefs 
were  yielding  to  doubt,  and  doubt  was  not  yet  making 
way  for  knowledge.  There  had  been  a  time  when  the 
obligations  of  public  as  well  as  private  life  were  identified 
with  the  will  of  the  gods.  But  that  time  had  passed. 
Pallas,  the  ethereal  goddess  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
Sun  god  whose  oracles,  delivered  from  the  temple  between 
the  twin  summits  of  Parnassus,  did  so  much  for  the  Greek 
nationality,  aided  in  keeping  up  a  lofty  ideal  of  religion  ; 
but  when  the  enlightened  men  of  Greece  learnt  to  apply 
their  keen  faculty  of  reasoning  to  the  system  of  their 
inherited  belief,  they  became  quickly  conscious  that  the 
conceptions  of  the  gods  corrupted  the  life  and  degraded 
the  minds  of  the  public.  Popular  morality  could  not  be 
sustained  by  the  popular  religion.  The  moral  instruction 
which  was  no  longer  supplied  by  the  gods  could  not  yet 
be  found  in  books.  There  was  no  venerable  code  ex- 
pounded by  experts,  no  doctrine  proclaimed  by  men  of 
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reputed  sanctity  like  those  teachers  of  the  far  East  whose 
words  still  rule  the  fate  of  nearly  half  mankind.  The 
effort  to  account  for  things  by  close  observation  and 
exact  reasoning  began  by  destroying.  There  came  a 
time  when  the  philosophers  of  the  Porch  and  the  Academy 
wrought  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  virtue  into  a  system 
so  consistent  and  profound  that  it  has  vastly  shortened 
the  task  of  the  Christian  divines.  But  that  time  had  not 
yet  come. 

The  epoch  of  doubt  and  transition  during  which  the 
Greeks  passed  from  the  dim  fancies  of  mythology  to  the 
fierce  light  of  science  was  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the 
endeavour  to  substitute  certain  truth  for  the  prescriptions 
of  impaired  authorities,  which  was  then  beginning  to 
absorb  the  energies  of  the  Greek  intellect,  is  the  grandest 
movement  in  the  profane  annals  of  mankind,  for  to  it  we 
owe,  even  after  the  immeasurable  progress  accomplished 
by  Christianity,  much  of  our  philosophy  a;  1  far  the 
better  part  of  the  political  knowledge  we  possess. 
Pericles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Athetiian  Govern- 
ment, was  the  first  statesman  who  encountered  the 
problem  which  the  rapid  weakening  of  traditions  forced 
on  the  political  world.  No  authority  in  morals  or  in 
politics  remained  unshaken  by  the  motion  that  was  in 
the  air.  No  guide  could  be  confidently  trusted ;  there 
was  no  available  criterion  to  appeal  to,  for  the  means  of 
controlling  or  denying  convictions  that  prevailed  among 
the  people.  The  popular  sentiment  as  to  what  was  right 
might  be  mistaken,  but  it  was  subject  to  no  test.  The 
people  were,  for  practical  purposes,  the  seat  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  The  people,  therefore,  were  the 
seat  of  power. 

The  political  philosophy  of  Pericles  consisted  of  this 
conclusion.  He  resolutely  struck  away  all  the  props  that 
still  sustained  the  artificial  preponderance  of  wealth.  For 
the  ancient  doctrine  that  power  goes  with  land,  he  intro- 
duced the  idea  that  power  ought  to  be  so  equitably 
diffused  as  to  afford  equal  security  to  all.  That  one  part 
of  the  community  should  govern  the  whole,  or  that  one 
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class  should  make  laws  for  another,  he  declared  to  be 
tyrannical.  The  abolition  of  privilege  would  have  served 
only  to  transfer  the  supremacy  from  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
if  Pericles  had  not  redressed  the  balance  by  restricting  the 
right  of  citizenship  to  Athenians  of  pure  descent.  By 
this  measure  the  class  which  formed  what  we  should  call 
the  third  estate  was  brought  down  to  14,000  citizens, 
and  became  about  equal  in  numbers  with  the  higher 
ranks.  Pericles  held  that  every  Athenian  who  neglected 
to  take  his  part  in  the  public  business  inflicted  an  injury 
on  the  commonwealth.  That  none  might  be  excluded  by 
poverty,  he  caused  the  poor  to  be  paid  for  their  attend- 
ance out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  ;  for  his  administration 
of  the  federal  tribute  had  brought  together  a  treasure  of 
more  than  two  million  sterling.  The  instrument  of  his 
sway  was  the  art  of  speaking.  He  governed  by  per- 
suasion. Everything  was  decided  by  argument  in  open 
deliberation,  and  every  influence  bowed  before  the 
ascendency  of  mind.  The  idea  that  the  object  of 
constitutions  is  not  to  confirm  the  predominance  of  any 
interest,  but  to  prevent  it ;  to  preserve  with  equal  care  the 
independence  of  labour  and  the  security  of  property  ;  to 
make  the  rich  safe  against  envy,  and  the  poor  against 
oppression,  marks  the  highest  level  attained  by  the 
statesman.ship  of  Greece.  It  hardly  survived  the  great 
patriot  who  conceived  it ;  and  all  history  has  been 
occupied  with  the  endeavour  to  upset  the  balance  of 
power  by  giving  the  advantage  to  money,  land,  or 
numbers.  A  generation  followed  that  has  never  been 
equalled  in  talent — a  generation  of  men  whose  works,  in 
poetry  and  eloquence,  are  still  the  envy  of  the  world,  and 
in  history,  philosophy,  and  politics  remain  unsurpassed, 
liut  it  produced  no  successor  to  Pericles,  and  no  nian  was 
able  to  wield  the  sceptre  that  fell  from  his  hand. 

It  was  a  momentous  step  in  the  progress  of  nations 
when  the  principle  that  every  interest  should  have  the 
right  and  the  means  of  asserting  itself  was  adopted  by 
the  Athenian  Constitution.  But  for  those  who  were 
beaten   in  the  vote  there  was  no  redress.     The  law  did 
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not  check  the  triumph  of  majorities  or  rescue  the 
minority  from  the  dire  penalty  of  having  been  out- 
numbered. When  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Pericles 
was  removed,  the  conflict  between  classes  raged  without 
restraint,  and  the  slaughter  that  befell  the  higher  ranks  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  gave  an  irresistible  preponderance 
to  the  lower.  The  restless  and  inquiring  spirit  of  the 
Athenians  was  prompt  to  unfold  the  reason  of  every 
institution  and  the  consequences  of  every  principle,  and 
their  Constitution  ran  its  course  from  infancy  to  decrepitude 
with  unexampled  speed. 

Two  men's  lives  span  the  interval  from  the  first 
admission  of  popular  influence,  under  Solon,  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  State.  Their  history  furnishes  the  classic 
example  of  the  peril  of  Democracy  under  conditions 
sinfTularly  favourable.  For  the  Athenians  were  not  only 
brave  and  patriotic  and  capable  of  generous  sacrifice,  but 
they  were  the  most  religious  of  the  Greeks,  They 
venerated  the  Constitution  which  had  given  them  pros- 
perity, and  equality,  and  freedom,  and  never  questioned 
the  fundamental  laws  which  regulated  the  enormous 
power  of  the  Assembly.  They  tolerated  considerable 
variety  of  opinion  and  great  licence  of  speech  ;  and  their 
humanity  towarfls  their  slaves  roused  the  indignation  even 
of  the  most  /nt(>lligent  partisan  of  aristocracy.  Thus 
they  became' ihe 'only  people  of  antiquity  that  grew  great 
by  democratic  institutions.  But  the  possession  of  un- 
limited power,  which  corrodes  the  conscience,  hardens  the 
heart,  and  confounds  the  understanding  u'  iionarchs, 
exercised  its  demoralising  influence  on  the  .llustrious 
democracy  of  Athens.  It  is  bad  to  be  oppressed  by  a 
minority,  but  it  is  worse  to  be  oppressed  by  a  majority. 
For  there  is  a  reserve  of  latent  power  in  the  masses 
which,  if  it  is  called  into  play,  the  minority  can  seldom 
resist.  But  from  the  absolute  will  of  an  entire  people 
there  is  no  appeal,  no  redemption,  no  refuge  but  treason. 
The  humblest  and  most  numerous  class  of  the  Athenians 
united  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and,  in  part,  the 
executive  power.     The  philosophy  that  was  then  in   the 
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ascendant  taught  them  that  there  is  no  law  superior  to 
that  of  the  State — the  lawgiver  is  above  the  law. 

It  followed  that  the  sovereign  people  had  a  right  to 
do  whatever  was  within  its  power,  and  was  bound  by  no 
rule  of  right  or  wrong  but  its  own  judgment  of  expediency. 
On  a  memorable  occasion  the  assembled  Athenians  de- 
clared it  monstrous  that  they  should  be  prevented  from 
doing  whatever  they  chose.  No  force  that  existed  could 
restrain  them  ;  and  they  resolved  that  no  duty  should 
restrain  them,  and  that  they  would  be  bound  by  no  laws 
that  were  not  of  their  own  making.  In  this  way  the 
emancipated  people  of  Athens  became  a  tyrant;  and 
their  Government,  the  pioneer  of  European  freedom, 
stands  condemned  with  a  terrible  unanimity  by  all  the 
wisest  of  the  ancients.  They  ruined  their  city  by 
attempting  to  conduct  war  by  debate  in  the  market- 
place. Like  the  French  Republic,  they  put  their  un- 
successful commanders  to  death.  They  treated  their 
dependencies  with  such  injustice  that  they  lost  their 
maritime  Empire.  They  plundered  the  rich  until  the 
rich  conspired  with  the  public  enemy,  and  they  crowned 
their  guilt  by  the  martyrdom  of  Socrates. 

When  the  absolute  sway  of  numbers  had  endured  for 
near  a  quarter  of  a  century,  nothing  but^  tare  existence 
was  left  for  the  State  to  lose;  and  tV^  Athenians, 
wearied  and  despondent,  confessed  the  tiL„  cause  of  their 
ruin.  They  understood  that  for  liberty,  justice,  and  equal 
laws,  it  is  as  necessary  that  Democracy  should  restrain 
itself  as  it  had  been  that  it  should  restrain  the  Oligarchy. 
They  resolved  to  take  their  stand  once  more  upon  the 
ancient  ways,  and  to  restore  the  order  of  things  which 
had  subsisted  when  the  monopoly  of  power  had  been 
taken  from  the  rich  and  had  not  been  acquired  by  the 
poor.  After  a  first  restoration  had  failed,  which  is  only 
memorable  because  Thucydides,  whose  judgment  in 
politics  is  never  at  fault,  pronounced  it  the  best  Govern- 
ment Athens  had  enjoyed,  the  attempt  was  renewed  with 
more  experience  and  greater  singleness  of  purpose.  The 
hostile  parties  were  reconciled,  and  proclaimed  an  amnesty. 
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the  first  in  history.  They  resolved  to  govern  by  con- 
currence. The  laws,  which  had  the  sanction  of  tradition, 
were  reduced  to  a  code ;  and  no  act  oi  the  sovereign 
assembly  was  valid  with  which  they  might  be  found  to 
disagree.  Between  the  sacred  lines  of  the  Constitution 
which  were  to  remain  inviolate,  and  the  decrees  which 
met  from  time  to  time  the  needs  and  notions  of  the  day, 
a  broad  distinction  was  drawn  ;  and  the  fabric  of  a  law 
which  had  been  the  work  of  generations  was  made 
independent  of  momentary  variations  in  the  popular 
will.  The  repentance  of  the  Athenians  came  too  late  to 
save  the  Republic.  But  the  lesson  of  their  experience 
endures  for  all  times,  for  it  teaches  that  government  by 
the  whole  people,  being  the  government  of  the  most 
numerous  and  most  powerful  class,  is  an  evil  of  the  same 
nature  as  unmixed  monarchy,  and  requires,  for  nearly  the 
same  reasons,  institutions  that  shall  protect  it  against 
itself,  and  shall  uphold  the  permanent  reign  of  law 
against  arbitrary  revolutions  of  opinion. 

Parallel  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Athenian  freedom, 
Rome  was  employed  in  working  out  the  same  problems, 
with  greater  constructive  sense,  and  greater  temporary 
success,  but  ending  at  last  in  a  far  more  terrible  catas- 
trophe. That  which  among  the  ingenious  Athenians 
had  been  a  development  carried  forward  by  the  spell  of 
plausible  argument,  was  in  Rome  a  conflict  between  rival 
forces.  Speculative  politics  had  no  attraction  for  the 
grim  and  practical  genius  of  the  Romans.  They  did  not 
consider  what  would  be  the  cleverest  way  of  getting  over 
a  difficulty,  but  what  way  was  indicated  by  analogous 
cases  ;  and  they  assigned  less  influence  to  the  impulse 
and  spirit  of  the  moment,  than  to  precedent  and  example. 
Their  peculiar  character  prompted  them  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  their  laws  to  eariy  times,  and  in  their  desire  to 
justify  the  continuity  of  their  institutions,  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  reproach  of  innovation,  they  imagined  the  legendary 
history  of  the  kings  of  Rome.  The  energy  of  their 
adherence  to  traditions   made  their   progress   slow,  they 
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advanced  only  under  compulsion  of  almost  unavoidable 
necessity,  and  the  same  questions  recurred  often,  before 
they  were  settled.  The  constitutional  history  of  the 
Republic  turns  on  the  endeavours  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  only  true  Romans,  to  retain  in  their 
hands  the  power  they  had  wrested  from  the  kings,  and 
of  the  plebeians  to  get  an  equal  share  in  it.  And  this 
controversy,  which  the  eager  and  restless  Athenians  went 
through  in  one  generation,  lasted  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  from  a  time  when  the  ^/eds  were  excluded  from 
the  govcriiincnt  of  the  city,  and  were  taxed,  and  made  to 
serve  without  pay,  until,  in  the  year  285,  they  were 
adni  cd  to  political  equality.  Then  followed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  unexampled  prosperity  and  glory  ; 
and  then,  out  of  the  original  conflict  which  had  been 
compromised,  if  not  theoretically  .settled,  a  new  struggle 
arose  which  was  without  an  issue. 

TIic  mass  of  poorer  families,  impoverished  by  incessant 
service  in  war,  were  reduced  to  dependence  on  an  aristo- 
cracy of  about  two  thousand  wealthy  men,  who  divided 
among  themselves  the  immense  domain  of  the  State. 
When  the  need  became  intense  the  Gracchi  tried  to 
relieve  it  by  inducing  the  richer  classes  to  allot  some  share 
in  the  public  lands  to  the  common  people.  The  old  and 
famous  aristocracy  of  birth  and  rank  had  made  a  stubborn 
resistance,  but  it  knew  the  art  of  yielding.  The  later  and 
more  selfish  aristocracy  was  unable  to  learn  it  The 
character  of  the  people  was  changed  by  the  sterner 
motives  of  dispute.  The  fight  for  political  power  had 
been  carried  on  with  the  moderation  which  is  so  honour- 
able a  quality  of  party  contests  in  England.  But  the 
strug;^le  for  the  objects  of  material  existence  grew  to  be 
as  ferocious  as  civil  controversies  in  France.  Repulsed 
by  the  rich,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty-two  years,  the 
people,  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  whom 
depended  on  public  rations  for  food,  were  ready  to  follow 
any  man  who  promised  to  obtain  for  them  by  revolution 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law. 

For  a  time  the  Senate,  representing  the  ancient  and 
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threatened  order  of  things,  was  strong  enough  to  over- 
come every  popular  leader  that  arose,  until  Julius  Cxsar, 
supported  by  an  army  which  he  had  led  in  an  unparalleled 
career  of  conquest,  and  by  the  famished  masses  which  he 
won  by  his  lavish  liberality,  and  skilled  beyond  all  other 
men  in  the  art  of  governing,  converted  the  Republic  into 
a  Monarchy  by  a  series  of  measures  that  were  neither 
violent  nor  injurious. 

The  Empire  preserved  the  Republican  forms  until  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  ;  but  the  will  of  the  Emperors  was  as 
uncontrolled   as   that  of  the   people  had   been  after  the 
victory  of  the  Tribunes,     Their  power  was  arbitrary  e\eii 
when  it  was  most  wisely  employed,  and  yet  the  Roman 
Empire  rendered  greater  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
than  the  Roman  Republic.      I  do  not  mean  by  reason  of 
the   temporary  accident   that   there   were   emperors   who 
made  good   use  of  their  immense  opportunities,  such  as 
Nerva,  of  whom  Tacitus  says  that  he  combined  monarchy 
and   liberty,  things  otherwise  incompatible  ;  or  that  the 
Empire  was  what  its  panegyrists  declared  it,  the  perfection 
of  Democracy.      In  truth  it  was  at  best  an  ill-disguised 
and  odious   despotism.     But   Frederic   the   Great  was  a 
despot ;  yet  he  was  a  friend  to  toleration  and  free  discus- 
sion.    The  Bonapartes  were  der.potic  ;  yet  no  liberal  ruler 
was  ever  more  acceptable  to  the  masses  of  the  people  than 
the  First  Napoleon,  after  he  had  destroyed  the  Republic,  in 
1 80s,  and  the  Third  Napoleon  at  the  height  of  his  power 
in  1859.     In  the  same  way,  the  Roman  Empire  possessed 
merits   which,  at   a  distance,  and   especially   at   a   great 
distance   of  time,    concern    men    more  deeply   than    the 
tragic   tyranny  which  was   felt  in   the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palace.     The  poor  had  what  they  had  demanded  in 
vain  of  the  Republic.     The  rich  fared  better  than  during 
the   Triumvirate.      The   rights    of  Roman    citizens   were 
extended  to  the  people  of  the  provinces.      To  the  imperial 
epoch  belong  the   better   part   of  Roman   literature  and 
nearly  the  entire  Civil  Law  ;  and  it  was  the  Empire  that 
mitigated  slavery,  instituted  religious  toleration,  made  a 
beginning  of  the   law  of  nations,  and  created  a  perfect 
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system  of  the  law  of  property.  The  Republic  which  Cssar 
overthrew  had  been  anything  but  a  free  State.  It  provided 
admirable  securities  for  the  rights  of  citizens ;  it  treated 
with  savage  disregard  the  rights  of  men  ;  and  allowed  the 
free  Roman  to  inflict  atrocious  wrongs  on  his  children,  on 
debtors  and  dependants,  on  prisoners  and  slaves.  Those 
deeper  ideas  of  right  and  duty,  which  arc  not  found  on  the 
tables  of  municipal  law,  but  with  which  the  generous  minds 
of  Greece  were  conversant,  were  held  of  little  account,  and 
the  philosophy  which  dealt  with  such  speculations  was  re- 
peatedly proscribed,  as  a  teacher  of  sedition  and  impiety. 

At  length,  in  the  year  155,  the  Athenian  philosopher 
Cameades  appeared  at  Rome,  on  a  political  mission. 
During  an  interval  of  ofHcial  business  he  delivered  two 
public  orations,  to  give  the  unlettered  conquerors  of  his 
country  a  taste  of  the  disputations  that  flourished  in  the 
Attic  schools.  On  the  first  day  he  discoursed  of  natural 
justice.  On  the  next  he  denied  its  existence,  arguing 
that  all  our  notions  of  good  and  evil  are  derived  from 
positive  enactment.  From  the  time  of  that  memorable 
display,  the  genius  of  the  vanquished  held  its  conquerors 
in  thrall.  The  most  eminent  of  the  public  men  of  Rome, 
such  as  Scipio  and  Cicero,  formed  their  minds  on  Grecian 
models,  and  her  jurists  underwent  the  rigorous  discipline 
of  Zeno  and  Chrysippus. 

If,  drawing  the  limit  in  the  second  century,  when  the 
influence  of  Christianity  becomes  perceptible,  we  should 
form  our  judgment  of  the  politics  of  antiquity  by  its 
actual  legislation,  our  estimate  would  be  low.  The 
prevailing  notions  of  freedom  were  imperfect,  and  the 
endeavours  to  realise  them  were  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
ancients  understood  the  regulation  of  power  better  than 
the  regulation  of  liberty.  They  concentrated  so  many 
prerogatives  in  the  State  as  to  leave  no  footing  from 
which  a  man  could  deny  its  jurisdiction  or  assign  bounds 
to  its  activity.  If  I  may  employ  an  expressive  ana- 
chronism, the  vice  of  the  classic  State  was  that  it  was 
both  Church  and  State  in  one.  Morality  was  undis- 
tinguished  from   religion  and  politics  from  morals  ;  and 
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in  religion,  morality,  and  politics  there  was  only  one 
legislator  and  one  authority.  The  State,  while  it  did 
deplorably  little  for  education,  for  practical  science,  for 
tile  indigent  and  helpless,  or  for  the  spiritual  needs  of 
man,  nevertheless  claimed  the  use  of  all  his  faculties  and 
the  determination  of  all  his  duties.  Individuals  and 
families,  associations  and  dependencies  were  so  much 
material  that  the  sovereign  power  consumed  for  its  own 
purposes.  What  the  slave  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
master,  the  citizen  was  in  the  hands  of  the  community. 
The  most  sacred  obligations  vanished  before  the  public 
advantage.  The  passengers  existed  for  the  sake  of  the 
ship.  By  their  disregard  for  private  interests,  and  for 
the  moral  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  people,  both 
Greece  and  Rome  destroyed  the  vital  elements  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  nations  rests,  and  perished  by  the  decay 
of  families  and  the  depopulation  of  the  country.  They 
survive  not  in  their  institutions,  but  in  their  ideas,  and 
by  their  ideas,  especially  on  the  art  of  government,  they 
are — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

To  them,  indeed,  may  be  tracked  nearly  all  the  errors 
that  are  undermining  political  society — Communism,  Utili- 
tarianism, the  confusion  between  tyranny  and  authority, 
and  between  lawlessness  and  freedom. 

The  notion  that  men  lived  originally  in  a  state  of 
nature,  by  violence  and  without  laws,  is  due  to  Critias. 
Communism  in  its  grossest  form  was  recommended  by 
Diogenes  of  Sinope.  According  to  the  Sophists,  there 
is  no  duty  above  expediency  and  no  virtue  apart  from 
pleasure.  Laws  are  an  invention  of  weak  men  to  rob 
their  betters  of  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  their 
superiority.  It  is  better  to  inflict  than  to  suffer  wrong  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  greater  good  than  to  do  evil  without 
fear  of  retribution,  so  there  is  no  worse  evil  than  to  suffer 
without  the  consolation  of  revenge.  Justice  is  the  mask 
of  a  craven  spirit ;  injustice  is  worldly  wisdom  ;  and  duty, 
obedience,   self-denial   are    the   impostures   of   hypocrisy. 
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Government  is  absolute,  and  may  ordain  what  it  pleases, 
and  no  subject  can  complain  that  it  docs  him  wrong,  but 
as  long  as  he  can  escape  compulsion  and  punishment,  he 
is  always  free  t<.  disobey.  Happiness  consists  in  obtain- 
ing power  and  in  eluding  the  necessity  of  obedience ;  and 
he  that  gains  a  throne  by  perfidy  and  murder,  deserves  to 
be  truly  envied. 

Epicurus  differed  but  little  from  the  propounders  of 
the  code  of  revolutionary  despotism.  All  societies,  he 
said,  are  founded  on  contract  for  mutual  protection. 
Good  and  evil  arc  conventional  terms,  for  the  thunder- 
bolts of  heaven  fall  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
The  objection  to  wrongdoing  is  not  the  act,  but  in  its 
consequences  to  the  wrongdoer.  Wise  men  contrive  laws, 
not  to  bind,  hut  to  protect  themselves  ;  and  when  they 
prove  to  be  unprofitable  they  cease  to  be  valid.  The 
illiberal  sentiments  of  even  the  most  illustrious  meta- 
physicians are  disclosed  in  the  saying  of  Aristotle,  that 
the  mark  of  the  worst  governments  is  that  they  leave  men 
free  to  live  as  they  please. 

If  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  Socrates,  the  best  of  the 
pagans,  knew  of  no  higher  criterion  for  men,  of  no  better 
guide  of  conduct,  than  the  laws  of  each  country  ;  that 
Plato,  whose  sublime  doctrine  was  so  near  an  anticipa- 
tion of  CI  ristianity  that  celebrated  theologians  wished  his 
works  to  be  forbidden,  lest  men  should  he  content  with 
them,  and  indifferent  to  any  higher  dogma — to  whom  was 
granted  that  prophetic  vision  of  the  Just  Man,  accused, 
condemned  and  scourged,  and  d\-ing  on  a  Cross — neverthe- 
less employed  the  most  splendid  intellect  ever  bestowed 
on  man  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  family  and  the 
exposure  of  infants  ;  that  Aristotle,  the  ablest  moralist  of 
antiquity,  saw  no  harm  in  making  raids  upon  a  neighbour- 
ing people,  for  the  sake  of  reducing  them  to  slavery — 
still  more,  if  you  will  consider  that,  among  the  moderns, 
men  of  genius  equal  to  these  have  held  political  doctrines 
not  less  criminal  or  absurd — it  will  be  apparent  to  you 
how  stubborn  a  phalanx  of  error  blocks  the  paths  of 
truth ;   that   pure   reason   is   as   powerless   as   custom   to 
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solve  the  problem  of  free  government ;  that  it  can  only 
be  the  fruit  of  long,  manifold,  and  painful  experience ; 
and  that  the  tracing  of  the  methods  by  which  ''-'ine 
wisdom  has  educated  the   nations  to  appreciate  o 

assume  the  duties  of  freedom,  is  not  the  least  pan  of 
that  true  philosophy  that  studies  to 

Assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  way»  of  (Jod  to  men. 

But,  having  sounded  the  depth  of  their  errors,  I  should 
give  you  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  if  I  allowed  it  to  appear  that  their  precepts  were 
no  better  than  their  practice.  While  statesmen  and 
senates  and  popular  assemblies  supplied  examples  of 
every  description  of  blunder,  a  noble  literature  arose,  in 
which  a  priceless  treasure  of  political  knowledge  was 
stored,  and  in  which  the  defects  of  the  existing  institutions 
were  exposed  with  unsparing  sagacity.  The  point  on 
which  the  ancients  were  most  nearly  unanimous  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  govern,  and  their  inability  to  govern 
aloue.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  to  give  to  the  popular 
element  a  full  share  without  a  monopoly  of  power,  they 
adopted  very  generally  the  theory  of  a  mixed  Constitution. 
They  differed  from  our  notion  of  the  same  thing,  because 
modern  Constitutions  have  been  a  device  for  limiting 
monarchy ;  with  them  they  were  invented  to  curb 
democracy.  The  idea  arose  in  the  time  of  Plato  — 
though  he  repelled  it — when  the  early  monarchies  and 
oligarchies  had  vanished,  and  it  continued  to  be  cherished 
long  after  all  democracies  had  been  absorbed  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  But  whereas  a  sovereign  prince  who 
surrenders  part  of  his  authority  yields  to  the  argument 
of  superior  force,  a  sovereign  people  relinquishing  its 
own  prerogative  succumbs  to  the  influence  of  reason. 
And  it  has  in  all  times  proved  more  easy  to  create 
limitations  by  the  use  of  force  than  by  persuasion. 

The  ancient  writers  saw  very  clearly  that  each 
principle  of  government  standing  alone  is  carried  to 
excess    and    provokes    a    reaction.       Monarchy    hardens 
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into  despotism.  Aristocracy  contracts  into  oligarchy. 
Democracy  expands  into  the  supremacy  of  numbers. 
They  therefore  imagined  that  to  restrain  each  element 
by  combining  it  with  the  others  would  avert  the  natural 
process  of  self-destruction,  and  endow  the  State  with 
perpetual  youth.  But  this  harmony  of  monarchy,  aristo- 
cracy, and  democracy  blended  together,  which  was  the 
ideal  of  many  writers,  and  wliich  they  supposed  to  be 
exhibited  by  Sparta,  by  Carthage,  and  by  Rome,  was  a 
chimera  of  philosophers  never  realised  by  antiquity.  At 
last  Tacitus,  wiser  than  the  rest,  confessed  that  the 
mixed  Constitution,  however  admirable  in  theory,  was 
difficult  to  establish  and  impossible  to  maintain.  His 
disheartening  avowal  is  not  disowned  by  later  experience. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  more  often  than  I  can 
tell,  with  a  combination  of  resources  that  were  unknown 
to  the  ancients — with  Christianity,  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  a  free  press.  Yet  there  is  no  example  of  such 
a  balanced  Constitution  having  lasted  a  century.  If  it 
has  succeeded  anywhere  it  has  been  in  our  favoured 
country  and  in  our  time  ;  and  we  know  not  yet  how  long 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation  will  preserve  the  equipoise. 
The  Federal  check  was  as  familiar  to  the  ancients  as  the 
Constitutional.  For  the  type  of  all  their  Republics  was 
the  government  of  a  city  by  its  own  inhabitants  meeting 
in  the  public  place.  An  administration  embracing  many 
cities  was  known  to  them  only  in  the  form  of  the 
oppression  which  Sparta  exercised  over  the  Messenians, 
Athens  over  her  Confederates,  and  Rome  o\cr  Italy. 
The  resources  which,  in  modern  times,  enabled  a  great 
peoi)le  to  govern  itself  through  a  single  centre  did  not 
exist.  Equality  could  be  preserved  only  by  Federalism  ; 
and  it  occurs  more  often  amongst  them  than  in  the 
modern  world.  If  the  distribution  of  power  among  the 
several  parts  of  the  State  is  the  most  efficient  restraint  on 
motiarchy,  the  distribution  of  power  among  several  States 
is  the  best  check  on  democracy.  By  multiplying  centres 
of  government  and  discussion  it  promotes  the  diffiision 
of  political   knowledge   and   the  maintenance  of  healthy 
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and  independent  opinion.  It  is  the  protectorate  of 
minorities,  and  the  consecration  of  self-government.  But 
although  it  must  be  enumerated  among  the  better  achieve- 
ments of  practical  genius  in  antiquity,  it  arose  from 
necessity,  and  its  properties  were  imperfectly  investigated 
iu  theory. 

When  the  Greeks  began  to  reflect  on  the  problems  of 
sociei:y,  they  first  of  all  accepted  things  as  they  were,  and 
did  their  best  to  explain  and  defend  them.  Inquiry, 
which  with  us  is  stimulated  by  doubt,  began  with  them  in 
wonder.  The  most  illustrious  of  the  early  philosophers, 
P}thagoras,  promulgated  a  theory  for  the  preservation  of 
political  power  in  the  educated  class,  and  ennobled  a 
form  of  government  which  was  generally  founded  on 
popular  ignorance  and  on  strong  class  interests.  He 
preached  authority  and  subordination,  and  dwelt  more  on 
duties  than  on  rights,  on  religion  than  on  policy  ;  and  his 
system  perished  in  the  revolution  by  which  oligarchies 
were  swept  away.  The  revolution  afterwards  developed 
its  own  philos     'ly,  whose  excesses  I  have  described. 

But  between  the  two  eras,  between  the  rigid  didactics 
of  the  early  Pythagoreans  n  id  the  dissolving  theories  of 
Protagoras,  a  philosopher  arose  who  stood  aloof  from  both 
extremes,  and  whose  difficult  sayings  were  never  really 
understood  or  valued  until  our  time.  Heraclitus,  of 
Ephesus,  deposited  his  book  in  the  temple  of  Diana. 
The  book  has  perished,  like  the  temple  and  the  worship, 
but  its  fragments  have  been  collected  and  interpreted 
with  incredible  ardour,  by  the  scholars,  the  divines,  the 
philosophers,  and  politicians  who  have  been  engaged  the 
most  intensely  in  the  toil  and  stress  of  this  century.  The 
most  renowned  logician  of  the  last  century  adopted  every 
one  of  his  propositions  ;  and  the  most  brilliant  agitator 
among  Continental  Socialists  composed  a  work  of  eight 
hundred  and  forty  pages  to  celebrate  his  memory. 

Heraclitus  complained  that  the  masses  were  deaf  to 
truth,  and  knew  not  that  one  good  man  counts  for  more 
than  thousands  ;  but  he  held  the  existing  order  in  no 
superstitious  reverence.      Strife,  he  says,  is  the  source  at;d 
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the  master  of  all  things.  Life  is  perpetual  motion,  and 
repose  is  death.  No  man  can  plunge  twice  into  the  same 
current,  for  it  is  always  flowing  and  passing,  and  is  never 
the  same.  The  only  thing  fixed  and  certain  in  the  midst 
of  change  is  the  universal  and  sovereign  reason,  which  all 
men  may  not  perceive,  but  which  is  common  to  all. 
Laws  are  sustained  by  no  human  authority,  but  by  virtue 
of  their  derivation  from  the  one  law  that  is  divine. 
These  sayings,  which  recall  the  grand  outlines  of  political 
truth  which  we  have  found  in  the  Sacred  Books,  and 
carry  us  forward  to  the  latest  teaching  of  our  most 
enlightened  contemporaries,  would  bear  a  good  deal  of 
elucidation  and  comment.  Heraclitus  is,  unfortunately, 
so  obscure  that  Socrates  could  not  understand  him,  and 
I  won't  pretend  to  have  succeeded  better. 

If  the  topic  of  my  address  was  the  history  of  political 
science,  the  highest  and  the  largest  place  would  belong 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  Laws  of  the  one,  the  Politics 
of  the  other,  are,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  experience, 
-the  books  from  which  we  may  learn  the  most  about  the 
principles  of  politics.  The  penetration  with  which  those 
great"  masters  of  thought  analysed  the  institutions  of 
Greece,  and  exposed  their  vices,  is  not  surpassed  by 
anything  in  later  literature  ;  by  Burke  or  Hamilton,  the 
best  political  writers  of  the  last  century  ;  by  Tocqueville 
or  Koscher,  the  most  eminent  of  our  own.  But  Plato 
and  Aristotle  were  philosophers,  studious  not  of  unguided 
freedom,  but  of  intelligent  government  They  saw  the 
disastrous  effects  of  ill-directed  striving  for  liberty  ;  and 
they  resolved  that  it  was  better  not  to  strive  for  it,  but  to 
be  content  with  a  strong  administration,  prudently  adapted 
to  make  men  prosperous  and  happy. 

Now  liberty  and  good  government  do  not  exclude 
each  other ;  and  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  they 
should  go  together.  Liberty  is  not  a  means  to  a  higher 
political  end.  It  is  itself  the  highest  political  end. 
It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  a  good  public  administration 
that  it  is  required,  but  for  security  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  highest  objects  of  civil   society,  and  of  private  life. 
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Increase  of  freedom  in  the  State  may  sometimes  pro- 
mote mediocrity,  and  give  vitality  to  prejudice  ;  it  may 
even  retard  useful  legislation,  diminish  the  capacity  for 
war,  and  restrict  the  boundaries  of  Empire.  It  might 
be  plausibly  argued  that,  if  many  things  would  be  worse 
in  England  or  Ireland  under  an  intelligent  despotism, 
some  things  would  be  managed  better  ;  that  the  Roman 
Government  was  more  enlightened  under  Augustus  and 
Antoninus  than  under  the  Sf  'ate,  in  the  days  of  Marius 
or  of  Pompey.  A  generous  sp»  't  prefers  that  his  country 
should  be  poor,  and  weak,  and  ^f  no  account,  but  free, 
rather  than  powerful,  prosperous,  ai  \  enslaved.  It  is  better 
to  be  the  citizen  of  a  humble  commonwealth  in  the  Alps, 
without  a  prospect  of  influence  beyond  the  narrow  frontier, 
than  a  subject  of  the  superb  autocracy  that  overshadows 
half  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  But  it  may  be  urged,  on  the 
other  side,  that  liberty  is  not  the  sum  or  the  substitute  of 
all  the  things  men  ought  to  live  for  ;  that  to  be  real  it  must 
be  circumscribed,  and  that  the  limits  of  circumscription 
vary  ;  that  advancing  civilisation  invests  the  State  with 
increased  rights  and  duties,  and  imposes  increased  burdens 
and  constraint  on  the  subject ;  that  a  highly  instructed 
and  intelligent  community  may  perceive  the  benefit  of 
compulsory  obligations  which,  at  a  lower  stage,  would  be 
thought  unbearable  ;  that  liberal  progress  is  not  vague  or 
indefinite,  but  aims  at  a  point  where  the  public  is  subject 
to  no  restrictions  but  those  of  which  it  feels  the  advantage; 
that  a  free  country  may  be  less  capable  of  doing  much  for 
the  advancement  of  religion,  the  prevention  of  vice,  or  the 
relief  of  suffering,  than  one  that  does  not  shrink  from 
confronting  great  emergencies  by  some  sacrifice  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  some  concentration  of  power ;  and  that 
the  supreme  political  object  ought  to  be  sometimes  post- 
poned to  still  higher  moral  objects.  My  argument 
involves  no  collision  with  these  qualifying  reflections. 
We  are  dealing,  not  with  the  effects  of  freedom,  but  with 
in  causes.  We  are  seeking  out  the  influences  which 
brought  arbitrary  government  under  control,  cither  by  the 
diffusion  of  power,  or  by  the  appeal  to  an  authority  which 
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transcends  all  government,  and  among  those  influences 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  Greece  have  no  claim  to  be 
reckoned. 

It  is  the  Stoics  who  emancipated  mankind  from  its 
subjugation  to  despotic  rule,  and  whose  enlightened  and 
elevated  views  of  life  bridged  the  chasm  that  separates 
the  ancient  from  the  Christian  state,  and  led  the  way  to 
freedom.  Seeing  how  little  security  there  is  that  the 
laws  of  any  land  .shall  be  wise  or  just,  and  that  the 
unanimous  vs..  of  a  people  and  the  assent  of  nations  are 
liable  to  err,  the  Stoics  looked  beyond  those  narrow 
barriers,  and  above  those  inferior  sanctions,  for  the 
principles  that  ought  to  regulate  the  lives  of  men  and 
the  existence  of  society.  They  made  it  known  that  there 
is  a  will  superior  to  the  collective  will  of  man,  and  a  law 
that  overrules  those  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus.  Their  test 
of  good  government  is  its  conformity  to  principles  that 
can  be  traced  to  a  higher  legislator.  That  which  we 
must  obey,  that  to  which  we  are  bound  to  reduce  ail  civil 
authorities,  and  to  sacrifice  every  earthly  interest,  is  that 
immutable  law  which  is  perfect  and  eternal  as  God 
Himself,  which  proceeds  from  His  nature,  and  reigns 
over  heaven  and  earth  and  over  all  the  nations. 

The  great  question  is  to  discover,  not  what  govern- 
ments prescribe,  but  what  they  ought  to  prescribe  ;  for  no 
prescription  is  valid  against  the  conscience  of  mankind. 
Kefore  God,  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  barbarian,  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  and  the  slave  is  as  good  as  his  master,  for 
by  birth  all  men  are  free ;  they  are  citizens  of  that 
universal  commonwealth  which  embraces  all  the  world, 
brethren  of  one  family,  and  children  of  God.  The  true 
guide  of  our  conduct  is  no  outward  authority,  but  the 
voice  of  God,  who  comes  down  to  dwell  in  our  souls,  who 
knows  all  or  thoughts,  to  whom  are  owing  all  the  truth 
we  know,  and  all  the  good  we  do  ;  for  vice  is  voluntary, 
and  virtue  comes  from  the  grace  ot  the  heavenly  spirit 
within. 

What  the  teaching  of  that  divinevoice  is.the  philosophers 
who  had  imbibed  the  sublime  ethics  of  the  Porch  went  on 
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to  expound  :  It  is  not  enough  to  act  up  to  the  written 
law,  or  to  give  all  men  their  due  ;  we  ought  to  give  them 
more  than  their  due,  to  be  generous  and  beneficent,  to 
devote  ourselves  for  the  good  of  others,  seeking  our 
reward  in  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  acting  from  the  motive 
of  sympathy  and  not  of  personal  advantage.  Therefore 
we  must  treat  others  as  we  wish  to  be  treated  by  them, 
and  must  persist  until  death  in  doing  good  to  our  enemies, 
regardless  of  unworthiness  and  ingratitude.  For  we  must 
be  at  war  with  evil,  but  at  peace  with  men,  and  it  is  better 
to  suffer  than  to  commit  injustice.  True  freedom,  says 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  Stoics,  consists  in  obeying  God. 
A  State  governed  by  such  principles  as  these  would  have 
been  free  far  beyond  the  measure  ot  Greek  or  Roman 
freedom  ;  for  they  open  a  door  to  religious  toleration,  and 
close  it  against  slavery.  Neither  conquest  nor  purchase, 
said  Zeno,  can  make  one  man  the  property  of  another. 

These  doctrines  were  adopted  and  applied  by  the  great 
jurists  of  the  Empire.  The  law  of  nature,  they  said,  is 
superior  to  the  written  law,  and  slavery  contradicts  the 
law  of  nature.  Men  have  no  right  to  do  what  they  please 
with  their  own,  or  to  make  profit  out  of  another's  loss. 
Such  is  the  political  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  touching 
the  foundations  of  liberty,  as  we  find  it  in  its  highest 
development,  in  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  and  Philo,  a  Jew  of 
Alexandria.  Their  writings  impress  upon  us  the  greatness 
of  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  Gospel  which  had  been 
accomplished  among  men  on  the  eve  of  the  mission  of  the 
Apostles.  St.  Augustine,  after  quoting  Seneca,  e.xclaims: 
"  What  more  could  a  Christian  say  than  this  Pagan  has 
said  ?  "  The  enlightened  pagans  had  reached  nearly  the 
last  point  attainable  without  a  new  dispensation,  when 
the  fulness  of  time  was  come.  We  have  seen  the  breadth 
and  the  splendour  of  the  domain  of  Hellenic  thought,  and 
it  has  brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  a  greater  kingdom. 
The  best  of  the  later  classics  speak  almost  the  language 
of  Christianity,  and  they  border  on  its  spirit. 

But  in  a'l  that  I  have  been  able  to  cite  from  classical 
literature,     three    things    arc    wanting,  —  representative 
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government,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  liberty  of 
conscience.  There  were,  it  is  true,  deliberative  assemblies, 
chosen  by  the  people  ;  and  confederate  cities,  of  which, 
both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  there  were  so  many  leagues,  sent 
their  delegates  to  sit  in  Federal  Councils,  liut  govern- 
ment by  an  elected  Parliament  was  even  in  theory  a  thing 
unknown.  It  is  congruous  with  the  nature  of  Polytheism 
to  admit  some  measure  of  toleration.  And  Socrates, 
when  he  avowed  that  he  must  obey  God  ratlier  than  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Stoics,  when  they  set  the  wise  man 
above  the  law,  were  very  near  giving  utterance  to  the 
principle.  But  it  was  first  proclaimed  and  established  by 
enactment,  not  in  polytheistic  and  philosophical  Greece, 
but  in  India,  by  Asoka,  the  earliest  of  the  Buddhist  kings, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Slavery  has  been,  far  more  than  intolerance,  the 
perpetual  curse  and  reproach  of  ancient  civilisation,  and 
although  its  rightfulness  was  disputed  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Aristotle,  and  was  implicitly,  if  not  definitely,  denied 
by  several  Stoics,  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  well  as  their  practice,  pronounced 
decidedly  in  its  favour.  But  there  was  one  extraordinary 
people  who,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  anticipated  the 
purer  precept  that  was  to  come.  Philo  of  Alexandria  is 
one  of  the  writers  whose  views  on  society  were  most 
advanced.  He  applauds  not  only  liberty  but  equality  in 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth.  He  believes  that  a  limited 
democracy,  purged  of  its  grosser  elements,  is  the  most 
perfect  government,  and  will  extend  itself  gradually  over 
all  the  world.  By  freedom  he  understood  the  following 
of  God.  Philo,  though  he  required  that  the  condition  of 
the  slave  should  be  made  compatible  with  the  wants  and 
claims  of  his  higher  nature,  did  not  absolutely  condemn 
slavery.  But  he  has  put  on  record  the  customs  of  the 
Esseiics  of  Palestine,  a  people  who,  uniting  the  wisdom 
of  the  Gentiles  with  the  faith  of  the  Jews,  led  lives  which 
were  uncontaminatcd  by  the  surrounding  civilisation,  and 
were  the  first  to  reject  slavery  both  in  principle  and 
practice.     They  formed  a  religious  community  rather  than 
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a  State,  and  their  numbers  did  not  exceed  4000.  But 
their  example  testifies  to  how  great  a  height  religious 
men  were  able  to  raise  their  conception  of  society  even 
without  the  succour  of  the  New  Testament,  and  affords 
the  strongest  condemnation  of  their  contemporaries. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  our  survey 
brings  us :  There  is  hardly  a  truth  in  politics  or  in  the 
system  of  the  rights  of  man  that  wa^  not  grasped  by  the 
wisest  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews,  or  that  they  did  not 
declare  with  a  refinement  of  thought  and  a  nobleness  of 
expression  that  later  writers  could  never  surpass.  T 
might  go  on  for  hours,  reciting  to  you  passages  on  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  duties  of  man,  so  solemn  and 
reli;^ious  that  though  they  come  from  the  profane  theatre 
on  the  Acropolis,  and  from  the  Roman  Forum,  you  would 
deem  that  you  were  listening  to  the  hymns  of  Christian 
Churches  and  the  discourse  of  ordained  divines.  But 
although  the  maxims  of  the  great  classic  teachers,  of 
Sophocles,  and  Plato,  and  Seneca,  and  the  glorious 
examples  of  public  virtue  were  in  the  mouths  of  all  men, 
there  was  no  power  in  them  to  avert  the  doom  of  that 
civilisation  for  which  the  blood  of  so  many  patriots  and 
the  genius  of  such  incomparable  writers  had  been  wasted 
in  vain.  The  liberties  of  the  ancient  nations  were  crushed 
beneath  a  hopeless  and  inevitable  despotism,  and  their 
vitality  was  spent,  when  the  new  power  came  forth  from 
Galilee,  giving  what  was  wanting  to  the  efficacy  of  human 
knowledge  to  redeem  societies  as  well  as  men. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  if  I  attempted  to  indicate 
the  numberless  channels  by  which  Christian  influence 
gradually  penetrated  the  State.  The  first  striking 
phenomenon  is  the  slowness  with  which  an  action  destined 
to  be  so  prodigious  became  manifest.  Going  forth  to  all 
nations,  in  many  stages  of  civilisation  and  under  almost 
every  form  of  government,  Christianity  had  none  of  the 
character  of  a  political  apostolate,  and  in  its  absorbing 
mission  to  individuals  did  not  challenge  public  authority. 
The  early  Christians  avoided  contact  with  the  State, 
abstained  from  the  responsibilities  of  ofTiec,  and  were  even 
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reluctant  to  serve  in  the  army.  Cherishing  their  citizen, 
ship  of  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  they  despaired  of 
an  empire  which  seemed  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  and 
too  corrupt  to  be  converted,  whose  institutions,  the  work 
and  the  pride  of  untold  centuries  of  paganism,  drew 
their  sanctions  from  the  gods  whom  the  Christians 
accounted  devils,  which  plunged  its  hands  from  age  to 
age  in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  was  beyond  the  hope  of 
regeneration  and  foredoomed  to  perish.  They  were  so 
much  overawed  as  to  imagine  that  the  fall  of  the  State 
would  be  the  end  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  and 
no  man  dreamed  of  the  boundless  future  of  spiritual  and 
social  influence  that  awaited  their  religion  among  the 
race  of  destroyers  that  were  bringing  the  empire  of 
Augustus  and  of  Constantine  to  humiliation  and  ruin. 
The  duties  of  government  were  less  in  their  thoughts 
than  the  private  virtues  and  duties  of  subjects  ;  and  it 
was  long  before  they  became  aware  of  the  burden  of 
power  in  their  faith.  Down  almost  to  the  time  of 
Chrysostom,  they  shrank  from  contemplating  the  obliga- 
tion to  emancipate  the  slaves. 

Although  the  docirine  of  self-reliance  and  self-denial, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  political  economy,  was  written 
as  legibly  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  it  was  not  recognised  until  our  age.  TertuUian 
boasts  of  the  passive  obedience  of  the  Christians.  Melito 
writes  to  a  pagan  Emperor  as  if  he  \\:;re  incapable  of 
giving  an  unjust  command  ;  and  in  Christian  times 
Optatus  thought  that  whoever  presumed  to  find  fault 
with  his  sovereign  exalted  himself  almost  to  the  level 
of  a  god.  But  this  political  quietism  was  not  universal. 
Origen,  the  ablest  writer  of  early  times,  spoke  with 
approval  of  conspiring  for  the  destruction  of  tyranny. 

After  the  fourth  ceiUury  the  declarations  against 
slavery  are  earnest  and  continual.  And  in  a  theological 
but  yet  pregnant  sense,  divines  of  the  second  century 
insist  on  liberty,  and  divines  of  the  fourth  century  on 
equality.  There  was  one  essential  and  inevitable  trans- 
fo  '-ation  in  politics.      Popular  governments  had  existed, 
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and  also  mixed  and  federal  governments,  but  there  had 
been  no  limited  government,  no  State  the  circumference 
of  whose  authority  had  been  defined  by  a  force  external 
to  its  own.  That  was  the  great  problem  which  philosophy 
had  raised,  and  which  no  statesmanship  had  been  able  to 
solve.  Those  who  proclaimed  the  assistance  of  a  higher 
authority  had  indeed  drawn  a  metaphysical  barrier  before 
the  governments,  but  they  had  not  known  how  to  make 
it  real.  All  that  Socrates  could  effect  by  way  of  protest 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  reformed  democracy  was  to 
die  for  his  convictions.  The  Stoics  could  only  advise 
the  wise  man  to  hold  aloof  from  politics,  keeping  the 
unwritten  law  in  his  heart.  But  when  Christ  said : 
"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  C.xsar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  those  words,  spoken 
on  His  last  visit  to  the  Temple,  three  days  before  His 
death,  gave  to  the  civil  power,  under  the  protection  of 
conscience,  a  sacredncss  it  had  never  enjoyed,  and  bounds 
it  had  never  acknowledged  ;  and  they  were  the  repudia- 
tion of  absolutism  and  the  inauguration  of  freedom.  For 
our  Lord  not  only  delivered  the  precept,  but  created  the 
force  to  execute  it.  To  maintain  the  necessary  immunity 
in  one  supreme  sphere,  to  reduce  all  political  authority 
within  defined  limits,  ceased  to  be  an  aspiration  of 
patient  reasoners,  and  was  made  the  perpetual  charge 
and  care  of  the  most  energetic  institution  and  the  most 
universal  association  in  the  world.  The  new  law,  the  new 
spirit,  the  new  authority,  gave  to  liberty  a  meaning  and 
a  value  it  had  not  possessed  in  the  philosophy  or  in  the 
constitution  of  Greece  or  Rome  before  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  that  makes  us  free. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  FREEDOM  IN 
CHRISTIANITY' 

When  Constantinc  the  Great  carried  the  seat  of  empire 
from  Rome  to  Constantinople  he  set  up  in  the  market- 
place of  the  new  capital  a  porphyry  pillar  which  had 
come  from  Egypt,  and  of  which  a  strange  tale  is  told. 
In  a  vault  beneath  he  secretly  buried  the  seven  sacred 
emblems  of  the  Roman  State,  which  were  guarded  by 
the  virgins  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  with  the  fire  that 
might  never  be  quenched.  On  the  summit  he  raised  a 
statue  of  Apollo,  representing  himself,  and  enclosing  a 
fragment  of  the  Cross  ;  and  he  crowned  it  with  a  diadem 
of  rays  consisting  of  the  nails  employed  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion, which  his  mother  was  believed  to  have  found  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  pillar  still  stands,  the  most  significant  monument 
that  exists  of  the  converted  empire;  for  the  notion  that 
the  nails  which  had  pierced  the  body  >>(  Christ  became  a 
fit  ornament  for  a  heathen  idol  as  soon  as  it  was  called 
by  the  name  of  a  living  emperor  indicates  the  position 
designed  for  Christianity  in  the  imperial  structure  of  Con- 
stantinc. Ditjcletian's  attempt  to  transform  the  Roman 
Government  into  a  despotism  of  the  Eastern  type  had 
brought  on  the  last  and  most  serious  persecution  of  the 
Christians  ;  and  Constantine,  in  adopting  their  faith,  in- 
tended   neither  to  abandon    his   predecessor's    schenie   of 

'  An  aililrt'ss  cl.Oinrcrl  to  tlie  nunilnTS  of  the  liriilgnorth  Institutinii  at  the 
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policy  nor  to  renounce  ihe  fascinations  of  arbitrary 
auliiority,  but  to  strengthen  his  throne  with  the  support 
of  a  religion  which  had  astonished  the  world  by  its  power 
of  resistance,  and  to  obtain  that  support  absolutely  and 
without  a  drawback  he  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government 
in  the  East,  with-^i  patriarch  of  his  own  creation. 

Nobody  war;^cd  him  that  by  promoting  the  Christian 
religion  he  was  tying  one  of  his  hands,  and  surrendering 
the  prcrogativcj  of  the  Csesars.  As  the  acknowledged 
author  of  the  li  jerty  and  superiority  of  the  Church,  he  was 
appealed  to  as  {he  guardian  of  her  unity.  He  admitted 
the  obligation  ; 'he  accepted  the  trust;  and  the  divisions 
that  prevailed  among  the  Christians  supplied  his  succes- 
sors with  many  opportunities  of  extending  that  protec- 
torate, and  preventing  any  reduction  of  the  claims  or  of 
the  resources  of  ! .   perialism. 

Constantino  declared  his  own  will  equivalent  to  a 
canon  of  the  Church.  According  to  Justinian,  the 
Roman  people  had  formally  transferred  to  the  emperors 
the  entire  plenitude  of  its  authority,  and,  therefore,  the 
Emperor's  pleasure,  expressed  by  edict  or  by  letter,  had 
force  of  law.  Even  in  the  fervent  a},'c  of  its  conversion 
the  Empire  employed  its  refined  civilisation,  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  ancient  sages,  the  reasonableness  and 
sublety  of  Roman  law,  and  the  entire  inheritance  of  the 
Jewish,  the  Pagan,  and  the  Christian  world,  to  make  the 
Church  serve  as  a^.ilded  crutch  of  absolutism.  Neither 
an  enlightened  philosophy,  nor  all  the  political  wisdom 
of  Rome,  nor  even  the  faith  and  virtue  of  the  Christians 
availed  against  the  incorrigible  tradition  of  antiquity. 
Something  was  wanted  beyond  all  the  gifts  of  reflection 
and  experience — a  faculty  of  self-government  and  self- 
control,  developed  like  its  language  in  the  fibre  of  a  nation, 
and  growing  with  its  growth.  This  vital  clement,  which 
many  centures  of  warfare,  of  anarchy,  of  oppression  had 
extinguished  in  the  countries  that  were  still  draped  in  the 
pomp  of  ancient  civilisation,  was  deposited  on  the  soil  of 
Christendom  by  the  fertilising  stream  of  migration  that 
overthrew  the  empire  of  the  West. 
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In  the  height  of  their  power  the  Romans  became 
aware  of  a  race  of  men  that  had  not  abdicated  freedom  in 
the  hands  of  a  monarch  ;  and  the  ablest  writer  of  the 
empire  pointed  to  them  with  a  vague  and  bitter  feeling 
that,  to  the  institutions  of  these  barbarians,  not  yet 
crushed  uy  despotism,  the  future  of  the  world  belonged. 
Their  kings,  when  they  had  kings,  did  not  preside  at 
their  councils  ;  they  were  sometimes  elec  ive  ;  they  were 
sometimes  deposed  ;  and  they  were  bound  by  oath  to  act 
in  obedience  with  the  general  wish.  Th  y  enjoyed  real 
authority  only  in  war.  This  primitive  Republicanism, 
which  admits  monarchy  as  an  occasiona.  incident,  but 
holds  fast  to  the  collective  supremacy  of  ail  free  men,  of 
the  constituent  authority  over  all  constituted  authori- 
ties, is  the  remote  germ  of  Parliamentary  government. 
The  action  of  the  State  was  confined  to  narrow  limits ; 
but,  besides  his  position  as  head  of  the  State,  the  king 
was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  followers  attached  to  him 
by  personal  or  political  ties.  In  these,  his  immediate 
dependants,  disobedience  or  resistance  to  orders  was  no 
more  tolerated  than  in  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  soldier  ;  and 
a  man  was  expected  to  murder  his  own  father  if  his 
chieftain  required  it.  Thus  these  Teutonic  communities 
admitted  an  independence  of  government  that  threatened 
to  dissolve  society  ;  and  a  dependence  on  persons  that 
was  dangerous  to  freedom.  It  was  a  system  very 
favourable  to  corpora^- ins,  but  offer;Vig  no  security  to 
individuals.  The  State  was  not  likely  to  oppress  its 
subjects  ;  and  was  not  able  to  protect  them. 

The  first  effect  of  the  great  Teutonic  migration  into 
the  regions  civilised  by  Rome  was  to  throw  back  Europe 
many  centuries  to  a  condition  scarcely  more  advanced 
than  that  from  which  the  institutions  of  Solon  had 
rescued  Athens.  Whilst  the  Greeks  preserved  the  litera- 
ture, the  arts,  and  the  science  of  antiquity  and  all  the 
sacred  monuments  of  early  Christianity  with  a  complete- 
ness of  which  the  rended  fragments  that  have  come  down 
to  us  give  no  commensurate  idea,  and  even  the  peasants 
of  Bulgaria  knew  the  New  Testament  by  heart,  Western 
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Europe  lay  under  the  yrasp  of  masters  the  ablest  of  whom 
could  not  write  their  names.  The  faculty  of  exact  reasoning, 
of  accurate  observation,  became  extinct  for  five  hundred 
years,  and  even  the  sciences  most  needful  to  society, 
medicine  and  geometry,  fell  into  decay,  until  the  teachers 
of  the  West  went  to  school  at  the  feet  of  Arabian 
masters.  To  bring  order  out  of  chaotic  ruin,  to  rear  a 
new  civilisation  and  blend  hostile  and  unequal  races  into 
a  nation,  the  thing  wanted  was  not  liberty  but  force. 
And  for  centuries  all  progress  is  attached  to  the  action  of 
men  like  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  am'  .."Miam  the  Norman, 
who  were  resolute  and  perem;  .  ,  ,  ,.d  prompt  to  be 
obeyed. 

The  spirit  of  immemorial  t  if;.'nisr.i  wh'rh  na  •  .  iratcd 
ancient  society  could  not  bi  >.•  r.:i  jd  .xc  ,  i  b/  tl  ■  com- 
bined influence  of  Church  .  !  ^Wn  ,  ai^  tie  i  ;rsal 
sense  that  their  union  Wh-^  t^cc  in 
tine  despotism.  The  di  "..s  of  i' 
not  fancy  Christianity  flu;'ii-li 'ig  b-.- 
sistcd  that  the  State  is  not  in  tl  >.•  ' 
in   the  State.     This   doctrine  h  d  - 

when  the  rapid  collapse  of  the   v  ■  „ ^ 

a  wider  horizon  ;  and  Salvianus,  a  priest  at  Marseilles 
proclaimed  that  the  social  virtues,  which  were  decaying 
amid  the  civilised  Romans,  existed  in  greater  purity  and 
promise  among  the  Pagan  invaders.  They  were  con- 
verted with  case  and  rapidity  ;  and  their  conversion  was 
generally  brought  about  by  their  kings. 

Christianity,   which    in    earlier   times    had    addressed 
itself  to  the  masses,  and  relied  on  the  principle  of  liberty, 
now  made  its  appeal  to  the  rulers,  and  threw  its  mighty 
mfluence  into  the  scale   of  authority.     The    barbarians, 
who  possessed  no  books,  no  secular  knowledge,  no  educa- 
tion, except  in  the  schools  of  the  clergy,  and  who  had 
scarcely  acquired  the  rudiments  of  religious   instructio 
turned  with  childlike  attachment  to   men    whose   mine 
were  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  Scripture,  of  Cicero,  of 
St.  Augustine  ;  and   in   the  scanty  world   of  their  ideas 
the  Church   was   felt   to  be   something   iurmiteiy  vaster.' 
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stronger,  holier  than  their  newly  founded  States.  The 
clergy  supplied  the  means  of  conducting  the  new  govern- 
ments, and  were  made  exempt  from  taxation,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  of  the  political 
administrator.  They  taught  that  power  ought  to  be  con- 
ferred by  election  ;  and  the  Councils  of  Tolc  o  furnished 
the  framework  of  the  Parliamentary  system  of  Spain, 
which  is,  by  a  long  interval,  the  oldest  in  the  world. 
But  the  monarchy  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  both  of  which  the  nobles 
and  the  prelates  surrounded  the  throne  with  the  semblance 
of  free  institutions,  passed  away  ;  and  the  people  that 
prospered  and  overshadowed  the  rest  were  the  Franks, 
who  had  no  native  nobility,  whose  law  of  succession  to 
the  Crown  became  for  one  thousand  years  the  fixed 
object  of  an  unchanging  superstition,  and  under  whom 
the  feudal  system  was  developed  to  excess. 

Feudalism  made  land  the  measure  and  the  master  of 
all  things.  Having  no  other  source  of  wealth  than  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  men  depended  on  the  landlord  for  the 
means  of  escaping  starvation  ;  and  thus  his  power  became 
paramount  over  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  authority 
of  the  State.  Every  baron,  said  the  French  ma.xim,  is 
sovereign  in  his  own  domain.  The  nations  of  the  West 
lay  between  the  competing  tyrannies  of  local  magnates 
and  of  absolute  monarchs,  when  a  force  was  brought  upon 
the  scene  which  proved  for  a  time  superior  alike  to  the 
vassal  and  his  lord. 

In  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  when  the  Normans 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  England,  the  rude  institutions 
which  had  come  with  the  Saxons,  the  Goths,  and  the 
Franks  from  the  forests  of  Germany  were  suffering  deca)-, 
and  the  new  element  of  popular  government  afterwards 
supplied  by  the  rise  of  towns  and  the  formation  of  a 
middle  class  was  not  yet  active.  The  only  influence 
capable  of  resisting  the  feudal  hierarchy  was  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy  ;  and  they  came  into  collision,  when  the 
process  of  feudalism  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
Church   by  subjecting  the  prelates  severally  to  that  form 
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of  personal  dependence  on  the  kings  which  was  peculiar 
to  the  Teutonic  state. 

To  that  con;l;ct  of  four  hundred  years  we  owe  the  rise 
of  civil  liberty.      If  the  Church  had  continued  to  buttress 
the   thrones   of  the  kinjj   whom    it   anointed,   or    if   the 
struggle  had  terminated  speedily  in  an  undivided  victory, 
all  Europe  would  have  sunk  down  under  a  Byzantine  or 
Muscovite  despotism.      For  the  aim  of  both  contending 
parties  was  absolute  authority.     Hut  although  liberty  was 
not  the  end  for  which  they  strove,  it  was  the  means  by 
which  the  temporal   and  the   spiritual   power  called  the 
notions  to  their  aid.     The  towns  of  Italy  and  Germany 
won  their  franchises,  France  got  her  States-General,  and 
England  her  Parliament  out  of  the  alternate  phases  of  the 
contest ;  and  as  long  as  it  lasted  it  prevented  the  rise  of 
divine  right.      A  disposition  existed  to  regard  the  crovn 
as  an  estate  descending  under  the  law  of  real   property 
in  the  family  that  possessed    it.     liut   the   authority  of 
religion,  and    especially  of   the   papacy,  was    thrown   on 
the  side  that  denied   the  indefeasible  title  of  kin<Ts.      In 
I' ranee  what  was  afterwards  called   the  Galilean  theory 
maintained  that  the  reigning  house  was  above  the  law, 
and  that  the  sceptre  was  not  to  pass  away  from  it  as 
long  as  there  should  be  princes  of  the  royal  blood  of  St. 
Louis.      15ut  in  other  countries  the  oath  of  fidelity  itself 
attested  that  it  was  conditional,  and  should  be  kept  only 
during  good  behaviour  ;  and  it  was  in  conformity  with  the 
public  law  to  which  all  monarchs  were  held  subject,  that 
King  John  was  declared  a  rebel  against  the  barons,  and 
that  the  men  who  raised  Edward  III.  to  the  throne  from 
which  they  had  deposed  his  father  invoked  the  maxim 
Vox  popitli  Vox  Dei. 

And  this  doctrine  of  the  divine  rij;ht  of  the  people 
to  raise  up  and  pull  down  princes,  after  obtaining  the 
sanc^ions  of  religion,  was  made  to  stand  on  broader 
grounds,  and  was  strong  enough  to  resist  both  Church 
and  king.  In  the  struggle  between  the  House  of  Bruce 
and  the  House  of  Plantagenct  for  the  possession  of  Scot- 
land and   Ireland,  the  English  claim  was  backed  by  the 
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censures  of  Rome,  hut  the  Irish  and  the  Scots  refused 
it,  and  the  address  in  which  the  Scottish  Parliament 
informed  the  Pope  of  their  resolution  shows  how  firmly 
the  popular  doctrine  had  taken  root.  Speaking  of  Robert 
Bruce,  thc>'  say :  "  Divine  Providence,  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country,  which  we  will  defend  till  death, 
and  the  choice  of  the  people,  have  made  him  our  kiny. 
If  he  should  ever  betray  his  principles,  and  consent  that 
we  should  be  subjects  of  the  English  king,  then  we  shall 
treat  him  as  an  enemy,  as  the  subvertcr  of  our  rights  and 
his  own,  and  shall  elect  another  in  his  place.  We  care 
not  for  glory  or  for  wealth,  but  for  that  liberty  which  no 
true  man  will  give  up  but  with  his  life."  This  estimate 
of  royalty  was  natural  among  men  accustomed  to  see 
those  whom  they  most  respected  in  constant  strife  with 
their  rulers.  Gregory  VII.  had  begun  the  disparagement 
of  civil  authorities  by  saying  that  they  are  the  woi  k  of 
the  devil  ;  and  already  in  his  time  both  parties  :\  ere 
driven  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
appealed  to  it  as  the  immediate  source  of  power. 

Tw(j  centuries  later  this  political  theory  had  gained 
both  in  dcfinitciiess  and  in  force  among  the  Guelphs,  who 
were  the  Church  party,  and  among  the  Ghibcllines,  or 
Imperialists.  Here  are  the  sentiments  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  Guelphic  writers :  "  A  king  who 
is  unfaithful  to  his  duty  forfeits  his  claim  to  obedience. 
It  is  not  rebellion  to  depose  him,  for  he  is  himself  a 
rebel  whom  the  nation  has  a  right  to  put  down.  But  it 
is  better  to  abridge  his  power,  that  he  may  be  unable  to 
abuse  it.  I-or  this  purpose,  the  whole  nation  ought  to 
have  a  share  in  governing  itself ;  the  Constitution  ought 
to  combine  a  limited  and  elective  monarchy,  with  an 
aristocracy  of  merit,  and  such  an  admixture  of  democracy 
as  shall  admit  all  clas.ses  to  office,  by  popular  election. 
No  government  has  a  right  to  levy  ta.xes  beyond  the 
limit  determined  by  the  people.  All  political  authcjrity  is 
derived  from  popular  suffrage,  and  all  laws  must  be  made 
by  the  people  or  their  representatives.  There  is  no 
security    for    us    as    long   as  we   depend    on    the   will    of 
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another  man."  This  language,  which  contains  the  earliest 
exposition  of  the  Wiiig  tiieory  of  the  revolution,  is  taken 
from  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  whom  Lord 
r.acon  says  that  he  had  the  largest  heart  of  the  school 
divines.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  he  wrote 
at  the  very  moment  when  Simon  dc  Montfort  summoned 
the  Commons  ;  and  that  the  politics  of  the  Neapolitan 
friar  are  centuries  in  advance  of  the  English  statesman's. 

The  ablest  writer  of  the  Ghibellin^  party  was  Marsilius 
of  Padua.     "  Laws,"  he  said,  "  derive  their  authority  from 
the  nation,  aid  arc  invalid  without  its  assent.      As  the 
whole   is   greif^er    than    any  part,   it   is   wrong   that    any 
part    should    legislate  for   the   whole;    and   as   men    are 
equal,  it   is  wrong   that    one   should   be    bound    by   laws 
made  by  anothc-r.      But  in  obeying  laws  to  which  all  men 
have  agreed,  ail  men,  in  reality,  govern  themselves.      The 
monarch,  who  is  instituted   by  the  legislature  to  execute 
its  will,  ought  to  be  armed  with  a  force  sufficient  to  coerce 
individuals,  but  not  sufficient  to  control   the  majority  of 
the  people.      He  is  responsible  to  the  nation,  and  subject 
to  the  law  ;  and  the  nation  that  appoints  him,  and  assigns 
him  his  duties,  has  to  see  that  he  obeys  the  Constitution, 
and  has  to  dismiss  him  if  he  breaks  it.     The  rights  of 
citizens  are  independent  of  the  faith  they  profess  ;  and  no 
man  may  be  punished  for  his  religion."     This  writer,  who 
saw  in  some  respects  farther  than  Locke  or  Montesquieu, 
who,  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  repre- 
sentative government,  the   superiority  of  the  legislature 
over  the  executive,  and  the  liberty  of  conscience,  had  so 
tirm    a   grasp   ,.|   the  principles   that    were    to  sway  the 
modern    world,    lived    in    the   reign    of  lidward    II.',    five 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  significant  that  these  two  writers  should  agree  on 
so  many  of  the  fundamental  points  which  have  bee'n,  ever 
since,  the  topic  of  controversy ;  for  they  belonged  to 
hostile  schools,  and  one  of  them  would  have  thou-ht  the 
other  worthy  of  death.  St.  Thomas  would  have"  made 
the  papacy  control  all  Christian  governments.  Marsilius 
would  have  had  the  clergy  submit  to  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
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and  would  have  put  them  under  restrictions  both  as  to 
property  and  numbers.  As  the  great  debate  went  on, 
many  things  gradually  made  themselves  clear,  and  grew 
into  settled  convictions.  For  these  were  not  only  the 
thoughts  of  prophetic  minds  that  surpassed  the  level  of 
contemporaries  ;  there  was  some  prospect  that  they  would 
master  the  practical  world.  The  ancient  reign  of  the 
barons  was  seriously  threatened.  The  opening  of  the 
East  by  the  Crusades  had  imparted  a  great  stimulus  to 
industry.  A  stream  set  in  from  the  country  to  the  towns, 
and  there  was  no  room  for  the  government  of  towns 
in  the  feudal  machinery.  When  men  fc  und  a  way  of 
earning  a  livelihood  without  depending  for  it  on  the  good 
will  of  the  class  that  owned  the  land,  the  landowner  lost 
much  of  his  importance,  and  it  began  to  pass  to  the 
possessors  of  moveable  wealth.  The  townspeople  not 
only  made  themselves  free  from  the  control  of  prelates  and 
barons,  but  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  their  own  class  and 
interest  the  command  of  the  State. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  filled  with  the  tumult  of 
this  struggle  between  democracy  and  chivalry.  The 
Italian  towns,  foremost  in  intelligence  and  civilisation,  led 
the  way  with  democratic  constitutions  of  an  ideal  and 
generally  an  impracticable  type.  The  Swiss  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  Austria.  Two  long  chains  of  free  cities  arose, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  across  the  heart  of 
Germany.  The  citizens  of  Paris  got  possession  of  the 
king,  reformed  the  State,  and  began  their  tremendous 
career  of  experiments  to  govern  France.  But  the  most 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  municipal  liberties  was  in 
Belgium,  of  all  countries  on  the  Continent,  that  which  has 
been  from  immemorial  ages  the  most  stubborn  in  its 
fidelity  to  the  principle  of  self-government.  So  vast  were 
the  resources  concentrated  in  the  Flemish  towns,  so  wide- 
si)read  was  the  movement  of  democrac\-,  that  it  was  long 
d(;ubtful  whether  the  new  interest  would  not  prevail,  and 
whether  the  ascendency  of  the  military  aristocracy  would 
not  pass  over  to  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  men 
that  lived   by  trade.      Hut  Rienzi,  Marcel,  Artevelde,  and 
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the  other  champions  of  the  unripe  democracy  of  those  days, 
lived  and  died  in  vain.  The  upheaval  of  the  middle  class 
had  disclosed  the  need,  the  passions,  the  aspirations  of  the 
suffering  poor  below  ;  ferocious  insurrections  in  France 
and  England  caused  a  reaction  that  retarded  for  centuries 
the  readjustment  of  power,  and  the  red  spectre  of  social 
revolution  arose  in  the  track  of  democracy.  The  armed 
citizens  of  Ghent  were  crushed  by  the  French  chivalry  ; 
and  monarchy  alone  reaped  the  fruit  of  the  change  that 
was  going  on  in  the  position  of  classes,  and  stirred  the 
minds  of  mem 

Looking  bi^k  over  the  space  of  a  thousand  years,  which 
we  call  the  Middle  Ages,  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  work 
they  had  done,  if  not  towards  perfection  in  their  institu- 
tions, at  least  towards  attaining  the  knowledge  of  political 
truth,  this  is  what  we  find  :  Representative  government, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  was  almost  universal. 
The  methods  of  election  were  crude  ;  but  the  principle 
that  no  ta.x  was  lawful  that  was  not  granted  by  the  class 
that  paid  it — that  is,  that  taxation  was  in.scparable  from 
representation^ — was  recognised,  not  as  the  privilege  of 
certain  countries,  but  as  the  right  of  all.  Not  a  prince  in 
the  world,  said  Philip  de  Commines,  can  levy  a  penny 
without  the  consent  of  the  people.  Slavery  was  almost 
everywhere  extinct  ;  and  absolute  power  was  deemed  more 
intolerable  and  more  criminal  than  slavery.  The  right  of 
insurrection  was  not  only  admitted  but  defined,  as  a  duty 
sanctioned  by  religion.  Even  the  principles  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  method  of  the  Income  Tax, 
were  already  known.  The  issue  of  ancient  politics  was  an 
absolute  state  planted  on  slavery.  The  political  produce 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  system  of  states  in  which 
authority  was  restricted  by  the  representation  of  powerful 
classes,  by  privileged  associations,  and  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  duties  superior  to  those  which  are  imposed 
by  man. 

As  regards  the  realisation  in  practice  of  what  was 
seen  to  be  good,  there  was  almost  everything  to  do. 
But   the   great   problems   of  principle   had   been  solved, 
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and  we  come  to  the  question.  How  did  the  sixteenth 
contiiry  husband  the  treasure  which  the  Middle  Ages 
had  sto-cd  up?  Tiic  most  visible  sign  of  the  times  was 
the  dejline  of  the  rch'gious  influence  that  had  reigned 
so  lon^,'.  Sixty  years  passed  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  tliirty  thousand  books  had  issued  from 
European  presses,  before  anybody  undertook  to  print  the 
Greek  Testament.  In  the  days  when  every  State  made 
the  unity  of  faitli  its  first  care,  it  came  to  be  thought  that 
the  rights  of  men,  and  the  duties  of  neighbours  and  of 
rulers  towards  them,  varied  according  to  the--'  religion  ;  and 
society  did  not  acknowledge  the  same  obigations  to  a 
Turk  or  a  ]c\v,  a  pagan  or  a  heretic,  or  a  dovil  worshipper, 
as  to  an  orthodox  Christian.  As  the  ascendency  of 
religion  grew  weaker,  this  privilege  of  treating  its  enemies 
on  exceptional  principles  was  claimed  by  the  State  for  its 
own  benefit  ;  and  the  idea  that  the  ends  of  government 
justify  the  means  employed  was  worked  into  system  by 
Machiavelli.  He  was  an  acute  politican,  sincerely  anxious 
that  the  obstacles  to  the  intelligent  government  of  Italy 
should  be  swept  away.  It  ajipearcd  to  him  that  the 
most  vexatious  obstacle  to  intellect  is  conscience,  and  that 
the  vigorous  use  of  statecraft  necessary  for  the  success  of 
difficult  schemes  would  never  be  made  if  governments 
allowed  themselves  to  be  hampered  by  the  precepts  of  the 
coi)\'-book. 

His  audacious  doctrine  was  avowed  in  the  succeeding 
age  b\-  men  whose  personal  character  stood  high.  They 
saw  that  in  critical  times  good  men  have  seldom  strength 
for  their  goodness,  and  yield  to  those  who  have  gra.sped 
he  meaning  of  the  maxim  that  you  cannot  make  an 
'melette  if  you  are  afraid  to  break  the  eggs.  They  saw 
that  public  morality  differs  from  private,  because  no 
Govcnuiient  can  turn  the  other  check,  or  can  admit  that 
mercy  is  better  than  justice.  And  they  could  not  define 
the  difference  or  draw  the  limits  of  exception  ;  or  tell 
what  other  standard  for  a  nation's  acts  there  is  than  the 
judgment  which  Heaven  pronounces  in  this  world  by 
success. 
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Machiavclli's  teaching  would  hardly  have  stcwd  the 
test  of  Parliamentary  government,  for  public  discussion 
demands  at  least  the  profession  of  good  faith.  Hut  it 
gave  an  immense  impulse  to  absolutism  by  silencing  the 
consciences  of  very  religious  kings,  and  made  the  good 
and  the  bad  very  much  alike.  Charles  V.  offered  5000 
crown?  for  the  murder  of  an  enem\-.  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Ferdinand  II.,  Henry  HI.  and  Louis  XIII.,  each  caused 
his  most  powerful  subject  to  be  treacherously  despatched. 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart  tried  to  do  the  same  to  each 
other.  The  way  was  paved  for  absolute  monarchy  to 
triumph  over  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  a  better  age, 
not  by  isolated  acts  of  wickedness,  but  by  a  studied 
philosophy  of  crime  and  so  thorough  a  perversion  of  the 
moral  sense  that  the  like  of  it  had  not  been  since  the 
Stoics  reformed  the  morality  of  jiaganism. 

The  clergy,  who  had  in  so  many  ways  served  the  cause 
of  freedom  during  the  prolonged  strife  against  feudalism 
and  slavery,  were  associated  now  with  the  interest  of 
royalty.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  reform  the  Church 
on  the  Constitutional  model  ;  they  had  failed,  but  they 
had  united  the  hierarchy  and  the  ciown  against  the 
system  of  divided  power  as  against  a  common  enemy. 
Strong  kings  were  able  to  bring  the  spirituality  under 
subjection  in  France  and  Spain,  in  Sicily  and  in  Flngland. 
Tiie  absolute  monarchy  of  I-'rancc  was  built  up  in  the  two 
following  centuries  by  twelve  political  cardinals.  The 
kings  of  Spain  obtained  the  same  effect  almost  at  a  single 
stroke  by  reviving  and  appropriating  to  their  own  use 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  which  had  been  growing 
obsolete,  but  now  served  to  arm  them  with  terrors  which 
effectually  made  them  despotic.  One  generation  beheld 
the  change  ail  over  l-:uropc,  from  the  anarchy  of  the 
days  of  the  Roses  to  the  passionate  submission,  the 
gratified  acquiescence  in  tyranny  that  marks  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI H.  and  the  kings  of  his  time. 

The  tide  was  running  fast  when  the  Reformation  began 
at  Wittenberg,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Luther's 
influence  would  stem   the  flood   of  absolutism.     For   he 
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was  confronted  everywhere  by  the  compact  alliance  of  the 
Church  with  the  State  ;  and  great  part  of  his  country  was 
governed  by  hostile  potentates  who  were  prelates  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.  He  had,  indeed,  more  to  fear  from 
temporal  than  from  spiritual  foes.  The  leading  German 
bishops  wished  that  the  Protestant  demands  should  be 
conceded  ;  and  the  Pope  himself  vainly  urged  on  the 
Kmperor  a  conciliatory  policy.  But  Charles  V.  had 
outlawed  Luther,  and  attempted  to  waylay  him  ;  and  tlie 
Dukes  of  Bavaria  were  active  in  beheading  and  burning 
his  disciples,  whilst  the  democracy  of  the  towns  generally 
took  his  side.  But  the  dread  of  revolution  was  the 
deepest  of  his  political  sentiments ;  and  the  gloss  by 
which  the  Guelphic  divines  had  got  over  the  passive 
obedience  of  the  apostolic  age  was  characteristic  of  that 
mcdia-val  method  of  interpretation  which  he  rejected. 
He  swerved  for  a  moment  in  his  later  years  ;  but  the 
substance  of  his  political  teaching  was  eminently  con- 
servative, the  Lutheran  States  became  the  stronghold  of 
rigid  immobility,  and  Lutheran  writers  constantly  con- 
demned  the  democratic  literature  that  arose  in  the  second 
age  of  the  Reformation.  For  the  Swiss  reformers  were 
bolder  than  the  Germans  in  mixin;^  up  their  cause  with 
politics.  Zurich  and  Geneva  were  Republics,  and  the 
spirit  of  their  governments  influenced  both  Zwingli  and 
Calvin. 

Zwingli  indeed  did  not  shrink  from  the  mediaeval 
doctrine  that  evil  magistrates  must  be  cashiered  ;  but  he 
was  killed  too  early  to  act  either  deeply  or  permanently 
on  the  political  character  of  Protestantism.  Calvin, 
although  a  Republican,  judged  that  the  people  are  unfit 
to  govern  themselves,  and  declared  the  popular  assembly 
an  abuse  that  ought  to  be  abolished.  He  desired  an 
aristocracy  of  the  elect,  armed  with  the  means  of  punish- 
inij  not  only  crime  but  vice  and  error.  For  he  thought 
that  the  severity  of  the  media-val  laws  was  insufficient  for 
the  need  of  the  times  ;  and  he  favoured  the  most  irre- 
sistible weapon  which  the  inquisitorial  procedure  put  into 
the    hand    of    the    Government,    the    right   of  subjecting 
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prisoners  to  intolerable  torture,  not  because  they  were 
guilty,  but  because  their  guilt  could  not  be  proved.  His 
teaching,  thou;^h  not  calculated  to  promote  popular  insti- 
tutions, was  so  adverse  to  the  authority  of  the  surrounding 
monarchs,  that  he  softened  down  the  expression  of  his 
political  views  in  the  French  edition  of  his  Institutes. 

The  direct  political  influence  of  the  Reformation 
effected  less  than  has  been  supposet!.  M(jst  Staler;  were 
strong  enough  to  control  it.  Some,  by  intense  exertion, 
shut  out  the  pouring  flood.  Others,  with  consummate 
skill,  diverted  it  to  their  own  uses.  The  Polish  Govern- 
ment alone  at  that  time  left  it  to  its  course.  Scotland 
was  the  )nly  kingdom  in  which  the  Reformation 
triumphed  over  the  resistance  of  the  State  ;  and  Ireland 
was  the  only  instance  where  it  failed,  in  spite  of  Govern- 
ment support.  But  in  almost  every  other  case,  both  the 
princes  that  spread  their  canvas  to  the  gale  and  those 
that  faced  it,  emplojed  the  zeal,  the  alarm,  the  passions 
it  aroused  as  instruments  for  the  increase  of  power. 
Nations  eagerly  invested  their  rulers  with  every  preroga- 
tive needed  to  preserve  their  faith,  and  all  the  care  to 
keep  Church  and  State  asunder,  and  to  prevent  the  con- 
fusion of  their  powers,  which  had  been  the  work  of  ages, 
was  renounced  in  the  intensity  of  the  crisis.  Atrocious 
deeds  were  done,  in  which  religious  passion  was  often  the 
instrument,  but  policy  was  the  motive. 

Fanaticism  displays  itself  in  the  masses,  but  the 
masses  were  rarely  fanaticised,  and  the  crimes  ascribed  to 
it  were  commonly  due  to  the  calculations  of  dispassionate 
politicians.  When  the  King  of  France  undertook  to 
kill  all  the  Protestants,  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  by  his 
own  agents.  It  was  nowhere  the  spontaneous  act  of  the 
population,  and  in  many  towns  and  in  entire  provinces 
the  magistrates  refused  to  obey.  The  motive  of  the 
Court  was  so  far  from  mere  fanaticism  that  the  Oucen 
immediately  challenged  Elizabeth  to  do  the  like  to  the 
English  Catholics.  Francis  I.  and  Henry  H.  sent  nearly 
a  hundred  Huguenots  to  the  stake,  but  they  were  cordial 
and    assiduous   promoters    of  the   Protestant   religion    in 
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(icrmany.  Sir  Nicliolas  Mncon  was  one  of  the  ministers 
who  .supprcsscl  the  mass  in  l-:n{,rlan<i.  Vet  when  the 
Huj,nicnot  rcfut;ccs  came  over  he  liked  tlicm  so  little  that 
1)  •  rcniinclccl  rarliarncnt  of  the  summary  way  in  which 
lletny  \'.  at  .\<,Mncourt  dealt  with  thr  I-rcnchmcn  who 
fell  into  his  hands.  John  Knox  thought  that  every 
Catholic  in  Scotland  ouj^ht  to  be  put  to  Icath,  and  no 
man  ever  liad  disciples  of  a  sterner  or  m.  .  relentless 
tcmi)cr.      lint  his  counsel  was  not  followed. 

All   throu,i,'h    the    rcIi.;ious    conflict    pr)licy    kept    the 
upper    hand.      When    the    last    of    the    Reformers    died, 
rclifrjon,   instead    of  emancipating:   the   nations,   had    be- 
come an  excuse  for  the  criminal  art  of  dcspt  ts.     Calvin 
preached  and  Ucllarminc  lectured,  but  Machiavclli  reigned. 
licforc  the  close   of  the   ccntur>'   three   events    occurred 
which  mark  the  bcj;inning  of  a  momentous  change.     The 
massacre    of    St.    Bartholomew    convinced    the ''bulk    of 
Calvinists  of  the   lawfulness  of  rebellion  ai;,.inst  tyrants, 
and  they  became  advocates  of  that  doctrine  in  which  the 
Hishop    of   Winchester    had    led    the    way,'    and    which 
Kno.x  and   Ikirbanan   had  received,  through  their  master 
at   Paris,  straight  from  the  media-val   schooLs.      Adopted 
out  of  aversion   to  the  King  of  France,  it  was  soon  put 
m   practice   against   the  King   of  Spain.      The   revolted 
Netherlands,  by  a  solemn  Act,  deposed   Philip   II.,  and 
made     themselves     independent     under     the     i'rince    of 
Orange,   who  had   been,  and   continued   to  be,  styled  his 
l.ieutenant.       Their   example    was    important,    not    only 
because   subjects   of  one   religion   deposed   a   monarch  of 
another,  for  that  had  been  seen  in  Scotland,  but  because, 
moreover,  it  put  a  republic  in   the  place  of  a   monarchy] 
and   forced   the   jjuhlic   law  of  l<:urope   to  recognise  the 
accomplished  revolution.     At  the  same  time,  the  French 
Catholics,   rising  again.st    Henry    IIP,  who  was  the    most 
contemptible   of  tyrants,   and   against   his   heir,   Henry  of 
Navarre,   who,  as  a   I'rotestant,    repelled    the   majority   of 
ti>c  nation,   fought    for  the   same    princii)les    with    sword 
and  pen. 

'  [I'oyiR-t,  in  his  r,r.:fi<e  on  /'.lithal  /Vurr.] 
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Many  shelves  mi'tiht  be  filled   with   the  bocks  which 
came  out   in   their  defence  durin},'    half  a  cciuury,    ami 
they  include   the   most   comprehensive   treatises   on   laws 
ever  written.      Nearly  all  arc  vitiated   b)-  the  defect  which 
disfigured  jjolitical  literature  in   the  Middle  Aijes.     That 
literature,  as  I   have  tried   to  show,  is  extremely  remark- 
able, and  its  services  in  aiding  human  progress  arc  very 
yrcat.      Hut    from    the   death    of  St.   Bernard    mtil    the 
ai';)earance    of    Sir    Thomas    More's    L'topia,   there    was 
hardly  a  writer  who  did  not   make  his  politics  subservient 
to  the  interest  of  either   I'opc  or  Kinjj.      And   those  who 
came  after  the  Reformation  were  alwa\  s  thinking'  of  laws 
as    they  might    affect    Catholics  or    Protestants.      Knox 
thundered  against  what  he  called  ///,•  Monstrous  Kixiiiicnt 
of  Women,  because  the  Queen  went  to  mass,  and  Mariana 
praised   the  assassin   of    Henry    HI.    because    the    Kiny 
was  in  league  with   Huguenots.      For  the  belief  that  it  is 
rii;ht  to   murder  tyr.mt.s,   first   taught   among   Christians, 
I   believe,  by  John  of  Salisbury,   the  most  distingui.-hed 
Knglish  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  confirmed   by 
Koger    Hacon,    the  most    celebrated    Kiiglishnian   of  the 
thirteenth,  had  aciiuired  about  this  time  a  fatal  significance. 
Nobody    sincerely  thought    of  politics  as   a   law   for  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  or  tried  to  find  out  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples that  should   hold   good  alike   under  all  changes   of 
religion.       Hooker's    luihsiastual   Poli.'y    stands     almr.st 
alone   amonj:   the  uorks    I   am   speaking  of,   and   is  still 
read   with   admiration    by   every  thoughtful    man    as   the 
earliest    and    one    of    the    finest    prose    classics    in   our 
language.      Hut   though  few  of  the  others  have  survived, 
they   contributed    to    hand    down    masculine    notions   of 
limited    authority   and    conditional    obedience    from    the 
epoch  of  theory  to  generations  of  free  men.      Even  the 
coarse  violence  of  Buchanan  and   Boucher  was  a  link   in 
the   chain   of  tradition    that   connects  the    HiUIebrandine 
controversy  with   the   Long   Parliament,  and   St.  Thomas 
with  Edmund  Burke. 

That   men    should    understand    that    governments   do 
not  exist  by  divine  right,  and  that  arbitrary  government 
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is  the  violation  of  divine  right,  was  no  doubt  the  medicine 
suited  to  the  malady  under  which  Europe  languished. 
But  although  the  knowledge  of  this  truth  might  become 
an  element  of  salutary  destruction,  it  could  give  little  aid 
to  progress  and  reform.  Resistance  to  tyranny  implied 
no  faculty  of  constructing  a  legal  government  in  its  place. 
Tyburn  tree  may  be  a  useful  thing,  but  it  is  better  still 
that  the  offender  should  live  for  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion. The  principles  which  discriminate  in  politics 
between  good  and  evil,  and  make  States  worthy  to  last, 
were  not  yet  found. 

The  French  philosopher  Charron  was  one  of  the 
men  least  demoralised  by  part)'  spirit,  and  least  blinded 
by  zeal  for  a  cause.  In  a  pas.sage  almost  literally 
taken  from  St.  Thomas,  he  describes  our  subordination 
under  a  law  of  nature,  to  which  all  legislation  must 
conform  ;  and  he  ascertains  it  not  by  the  light  of  revealed 
religion,  but  by  the  voice  of  universal  reason,  through 
which  God  enlightens  the  consciences  of  men.  Upon 
this  foundation  Grotius  drew  the  lines  of  real  political 
science.  In  gathering  the  materials  of  international  law, 
he  had  to  go  beyond  national  treaties  and  denominational 
interests  for  a  principle  embracing  all  mankind.  The 
principles  of  law  must  stand,  he  said,  even  if  we  suppose 
that  there  is  no  God.  By  these  inaccurate  terms  he 
meant  that  they  must  be  found  independently  of  revela- 
tion. From  that  time  it  became  possible  to  make  politics 
a  matter  of  principle  and  of  conscience,  so  that  men  and 
nations  differing  in  all  other  things  could  live  in  peace 
together,  under  the  sanctions  of  a  common  law.  Grotius 
himself  used  his  discovery  to  little  purpose,  as  he  deprived 
it  of  immediate  effect  by  admitting  that  the  right  to 
reign  may  be  enjoyed  as  a  freehold,  subject  to  no 
conditions. 

When  Cumberland  and  Pufendorf  unfolded  the  true 
significance  of  his  doctrine,  every  settled  authority,  every 
triumphant  interest  recoiled  aghast.  None  were  willing 
to  surrender  advantages  won  by  force  or  skill,  because 
they    might     be     in     contradiction,    no;    with     the    Ten 
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Commandments,  but  with  an  unknown  code,  which 
Grotius  himself  had  not  attempted  to  draw  up,  and 
touching  which  no  two  philosophers  agreed.  It  was 
manifest  that  all  persons  who  had  learned  that  political 
science  is  an  affair  of  conscience  rather  than  of  might  or 
expediency,  must  regard  their  adversaries  as  men  without 
principle,  that  the  controversy  between  them  would  per- 
petually involve  morality,  and  could  not  be  governed  by 
the  plea  of  good  intentions,  which  softens  down  the 
asperities  of  religious  strife.  Nearly  all  the  greatest  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century  repudiated  the  innovation. 
In  the  eighteenth,  the  two  ideas  of  Grotius,  that  there 
are  certain  political  truths  by  which  every  State  and 
every  interest  must  stand  or  fall,  and  that  society  is  knit 
tofjether  by  a  series  of  real  and  hypothetical  contracts, 
became,  in  other  hands,  the  lever  that  displaced  the  world. 
When,  by  what  seemed  the  operation  of  an  irresistible 
and  constant  law,  royalty  had  prevailed  over  all  enemies 
and  all  competitors,  it  became  a  religion.  Its  ancient 
rivals,  the  baron  and  the  prelate,  figured  as  supporters 
by  its  side.  Year  after  year,  the  assemblies  that  re- 
presented the  self-government  of  provinces  and  of 
privileged  classes,  all  over  the  Continent,  met  for  the 
last  time  and  passed  away,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  who  had  learned  to  venerate  the  throne  as  the 
constructor  of  their  unity,  the  promoter  of  prosperity  and 
power,  the  defender  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  employer  of 
talent. 

The  Bourbons,  who  had  snatched  the  crown  from  a 
rebellious  democracy,  the  Stuarts,  who  had  come  in  as 
usurpers,  set  up  the  doctrine  that  States  are  formed  by 
the  valour,  the  policy,  and  the  appropriate  marriages  of 
the  royal  family ;  that  the  king  is  consequently  anterior 
to  the  people,  that  he  is  its  maker  rather  than  its  handi- 
work, and  reigns  independently  of  consent.  Theology 
followed  up  divine  right  with  passive  obedience.  In  the 
golden  age  of  religious  science,  Archbishop  Usshcr,  the 
most  learned  of  Anglican  prelates,  and  Bossuet.  the  ablest 
of  the  French,  declared  that  resistance  to  kings  is  a  crime, 
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and  that  they  may  lawfully  employ  compulsion  against 
the  faith  of  their  subjects.  The  philosophers  heartily 
supported  the  divines.  Bacon  fi.\ed  his  hope  of  all  human 
progress  on  the  strong  hand  of  kings.  Descartes  advised 
them  to  crush  all  those  who  might  be  able  to  resist  their 
power.  Hobbes  taught  that  authority  is  always  in  the 
right.  Pascal  considered  it  absurd  to  reform  laws,  or  to 
set  up  an  ideal  justice  against  actual  force.  Even  Spinoza, 
who  was  a  Republican  and  a  Jew,  assigned  to  the  State 
the  absolute  control  of  religion. 

Monarchy  e.xerted  a  charm  over  the  imagination,  so 
unlike  the  unceremonious  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that, 
on   learning  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  men  died  of  the 
shock  ;    and   the   same   thing   occurred   at   the   death   of 
Louis  XVI.  and  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien.     The  classic  land 
of  absolute  monarchy  was  France.     Richelieu  held  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  people  down  if  they  were 
suffered   to  be  well  off".      The   Chancellor  affirmed   that 
France    could    not    be    governed    without    the    right    of 
arbitrary  arrest  and  exile  ;  and  that  in  case  of  danger  to 
the  State  it  may  be  well  that  a  hundred  innocent  men 
should  perish.     The  Minister  of  Finance  called  it  sedition 
to  demand  that  the  Crown  should  keep  faith.      One  who 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Louis  XIV.  says  that  even 
the  slightest  disobedience  to  the  royal  will  is  a  crime  to 
be  punished  with  death.      Louis  employed  these  precepts 
to  their  fullest  extent.       He  candidly  avows  that  kings 
are  no  more  bound  by  the  terms  of  a  treaty  than  by  the 
words  of  a  compliment ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
possession  of  their  subjects  which  they  may  not  lawfully 
take  from   them.     In  obedience  to  this  principle,  when 
Marshal  Vauban,  appalled  by  the  misery  of  the  people, 
proposed  that  all  existing  imposts  should  be  repealed  for 
a  single  tax  that  would  be  less  onerous,  the  King  took  his 
advice,  but  retained  all  the  old  taxes  whilst  he  imposed 
the  new.     With  half  the  present  population,  he  maintained 
an  army  of  450,000  men  ;  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that 
which  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon   assembled    to  attack 
Germany.       Meanwhile    the    people    starved    on     grass. 
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France,  s'nid  Fenelon,  is  one  enormous  hospital.     Frencli 
historians  believe  that  in  a  single  generation  six  millions 
of  people  died  of  want.      It  would  be  easy  to  find  tyrants 
more  violent,  more   malignant,  more  odious   than   Louis 
XIV.,  but  there  was  not  one  who  ever  used  his  power  to 
inflict  greater  suffering  or  greater  wrong  ;  and  the  admira- 
tion with  which  he  inspired  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
his  time  denotes  the  lowest  depth  to  which  the  turpitude 
of  absolutism  has  ever  degraded  the  conscience  of  Europe. 
The  Republics  of  that  day  were,  for  the  most  part,  so 
governed  as  to  reconcile  men  with  the  less  opprobrious 
vices  of  monarchy.      Poland  was  a  State   made   up   of 
centrifugal  forces.     What  the  nobles  called  liberty  was  the 
right  of  each  of  them  to  veto  the  acts  of  the  Diet,  and  to 
persecute  the  peasants  on  his  estates — rights  which  they 
refused  to  surrender  up  to  the  time  of  the  partition,  and 
thus  verified  the  warning  of  a  preacher  spoken  long  ago : 
"  You  will  perish,  not  by  invasion  or  war,  but  by  your 
infernal  liberties."     Venice  suffered  from  the  opposite  evil 
of  excessive  concentration.      It  was  the  most  sagacious  cf 
Governments,  and  would  rarely  have  made  mistakes  if  it 
had  not  imputed  to  others  motives  as  wise  as  its  own,  and 
had  taken  account  of  passions  and  follies  of  which  it  had 
little  cognisance.     But  the  supreme  power  of  the  nobility 
had   passed   to   a   committee,  from   the   committee   to   a 
Council  of  Ten,  from  the  Ten  to  three  Inquisitors  of  State; 
and  in  this  intensely  centralised  form  it  became,  about  the 
year  1600,  a  frightful  despotism.      I  have  shown  you  how 
Machiavelli  supplied  the  immoral  theory  needful  for  the 
consummation  of  royal  absolutism  ;  the  absolute  oligarchy 
of  Venice  required  the  same  assurance  against  the  revolt 
of  conscience.     It  was  provided  by  a  writer  as  able  as 
Machiavelli..   who   analysed    the   wants   and   resources   of 
aristocracy,   and   made   known   that   its   best   security   is 
poison.     As  late  as  a  century  ago,  Venetian  senators  of 
honourable  and  even  religious  lives  employed  assassins  for 
the  public  good  with  no  more  compum  .ion  than  Philip  II. 
or  Charles  IX. 

The    Swiss    Cantons,    especially    Geneva,    profoundly 
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influenced  opinion  in  the  days  preceding  the  French 
Revolution,  but  they  had  had  no  part  in  the  earlier  move- 
ment to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  law.  That  honour  belongs 
to  the  Netherlands  alone  among  the  Commonwealths. 
They  earned  it,  not  by  their  form  of  government,  which  was 
defective  and  precarious,  for  the  Orange  party  perpetually 
plotted  against  it,  and  slew  the  two  most  eminent  of  the 
Republican  statesmen,  and  William  III.  himself  intrigued 
for  English  aid  to  set  the  crown  upon  his  head  ;  but  by 
the  freedon.  of  the  press,  which  made  Holland  the  vantage, 
ground  from  which,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  oppression.  The 
victims  of  the  oppressors  obtained  the  ear  of  Europe.  ' 

The  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  every  French 
Protestant  should  immediately  renounce  his  religion, 
went  out  in  the  year  in  which  James  II.  became  king! 
The  Protestant  refugees  did  what  their  ancestors  had  done 
a  century  before.  They  asserted  the  deposing  power  of 
subjects  over  rulers  who  had  broken  the  original  contract 
between  them,  and  all  the  Powers,  excepting  France, 
countenanced  their  argument,  and  sent  forth  William' 
of  Orange  on  that  expedition  which  was  the  faint  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day. 

It  is  to  this  unexampled  combination  of  things  on 
the  Continent,  more  than  to  her  own  energy,  that 
England  owes  her  deliverance.  The  efforts  made  by 
the  Scots,  by  the  Irish,  and  at  last  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment to  get  rid  of  the  misrule  of  the  Stuarts  had  been 
foiled,  not  by  the  resistance  of  Monarchy,  but  by  the 
helplessness  of  the  Republic.  State  and'  Church  were 
swept  away  ;  new  institutions  were  raised  up  under  the 
ablest  ruler  that  had  ever  sprung  from  a  revolution  ;  and 
En-land,  seething  with  the  toil  of  political  thought,  had 
produced  at  least  two  writers  who  in  many  directions  saw 
as  {p-  and  as  clearly  as  we  do  now.  But  Cromwell's 
Cor..citution  xvas  rolled  up  like  a  scroll  ;  Harrington  and 
Lilburne  were  laughed  at  for  a  time  and  forgotten  the 
country  confessed  the  failure  of  its  striving,  disavowed  its 
aims,  and  flung  itself  with  enthusiasm,  and  without  any 
effective  stipulations,  at  the  feet  of  a  worthless  king. 
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If  the  people  of  England  had  accomplished  no  more 
than  this  to  relieve  mankind  from  the  pervading  pressure 
of  unlimited  monarchy,  they  would  have  done  more  harm 
than  good.     By  the  fanatical  treachery  with  which,  violat- 
ing the  Parliament  and  the  law,  they  contrived  the  death 
of  King  Charles,  by  the  ribaldry  of  the  Latin  pamphlet 
with  which  Milton  justified  the  act  before  the  world   by 
persuading  the  world  that  the  Republicans  were  hostile 
alike  to  liberty  and  to  authority,  and  did  not  believe  in 
themselves,  they  gave  strength  and  reason  to  the  current 
of  Royahsm,  which,  at  the  Restoration,  overwhelmed  their 
work.     If  there  had  been  nothing  to  make  up  for  this 
defect  of  certainty  and  of  constancy  in  politics   England 
would  have  gone  the  way  of  other  nations. 

At  that  time  there  was  some  truth   in  the  old  joke 
which   describes    the   English   dislike   of  speculation    by 
saying    that    all    our    philosophy    consists    of    a    short 
catechism    m   two   questions:    "What    is    mind?      No 
matter.      What  is   matter?      Never  mind."      The  only 
accepted  appeal  was  to  tradition.      Patriots  were  in   the 
habit  of  saying   that   they   took    their   stand    upon    the 
ancient  ways,  and  would   not  have  the  laws  of  England 
changed.     To  enforce   their  argument    they   invented   a 
story  that  the  constitution  had  come  from  Troy,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  allowed  it  to  subsist  untouched.     Such 
fables  did   not   avail   against   StrafTord  ;    and  the  oracle 
of  precedent   sometimes   gave   responses   adverse   to  the 
popular    cause.      In   the   sovereign   question   of   religion, 
this   was    decisive,     for    the    practice    of    the    sixteenth 
century,  as  weh  as  of  the  fifteenth,  testified  in  favour  of 
intolerance.     By  royal  command,  the  nation  had   passed 
four  times  m  one  goneration  from  one  faith  to  another, 
vith  a  facility  that  made  a   fatal   impression   on    Laud 
ly^T'Z  '^^'  ''^^  proscribed  every  religion  in  turn.' 
against  Lollard  and  Arian,  against  Augsburg  and   Rome, 
of  a  pTwta'"'  '°""  '^  "°  ^^"Ser  in  cropping  the  ears' 
But  an  age  of  stronger  conviction  had  arrived  ;  and 
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men  resolved  to  abandon  the  ancient  ways  that  led  to 
the  scaffold  and  the  rack,  and  to  make  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors  and  the  statutes  of  the  land  bow  before 
an  unwritten  law.  Religious  liberty  had  been  the  dream 
of  great  Christian  writers  in  the  age  of  Constantine  and 
Valentinian,  a  dream  never  wholly  realised  in  the  Empire, 
and  rudely  dispelled  when  the  barbarians  found  that  it 
exceeded  the  resources  of  their  art  to  govern  civilised 
populations  of  another  religion,  and  unity  of  worship  was 
imposed  by  laws  of  blood  and  by  theories  more  cruel 
than  the  laws.  But  from  St.  Athanasius  and  St. 
Ambrose  down  to  Erasmus  and  More,  each  age  heard 
the  protest  of  earnest  men  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  peaceful  days  before  the  Reforma- 
tion were  full  of  promise  that  it  would  prevail. 

In  the  commotion  that  followed,  men  were  glad  to  get 
tolerated  themselves  by  way  of  privilege  and  compromise, 
and  willingly  renounced  the  wider  application  of  the 
principle.  Socinus  was  the  first  who,  on  the  ground 
that  Church  and  State  ought  to  be  separated,  required 
universal  toleration.  But  Socinus  disarmed  his  own 
theory,  for  he  was  a  strict  advocate  of  passive  obedience. 

The    idea    that    religious    liberty    is     the    generating 
principle  of  civil,  and  that  civil  liberty  is  the  necessary 
condition   of  religious,  was  a  discovery  reserved   for  the 
seventeenth   century.      Many  years  before  the  names  of 
Milton   and   Taylor,   of  Ba.xter   and    Locke   were    made 
illustrious   by  their   partial   condemnation  of  intolerance, 
there  were   men    among   the    Independent  congregations 
who  grasped  with  vigour  and  sincerity  the  principle  that 
it  is  only  by  abridging  the  authority  of  States  that  the 
Hberty  of  Churches  can  be  assured.     That  great  political 
idea,    sanctifying    freedom    and    consecrating   it   to    God, 
teaching  men  to  treasure  the  liberties  of  others  as  their 
own,  and   to  defend   them   for  the  love   of  justice    and 
charity  more  than  as  a  claim  of  right,  has  been  the  soul 
of  what  is  great  and  good   in   the  progress  of  the  last 
two  hundred  years.     The  cause  of  religion,  even  under 
the    un  regenerate    influence    of  worldly  passion,  had  as 
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much  to  do  as  any  clear  notions  of  policy  in  making 
this  country  the  foremost  of  the  free.  It  had  been 
the  deepest  current  in  the  movement  of  1641,  and  it 
remained  the  strongest  motive  that  survived  the  reaction 
of  1660. 

The  greatest   writers  of  the  Whig  party,   Burke  and 
Macaulay,   constantly   represented   the   statesmen  of  the 
Revolution  as  the  legitimate  ancestors  of  modern   liberty. 
It  is  humiliating  to  trace  a  political  lineage  to  Algernon 
Sidney,  who  was  the  paid  agent  of  the  Trench  king  ;  to 
Lord  Russell,  who  op,  osed  religious  toleration  at  least  as 
much  as  absolute  monarchy  ;  to  Shaftesbury,  who  dipped 
his  hands  in  the  innocent  blood  shed   by  the  perjury  of 
Titus    Gates;    to    Halifax,   who    insisted    that    the    plot 
must  be  supported  even  if  untrue  ;  to  Marlborough,  who 
sent  his  comrades  to  perish  on  an  expedition  which  he 
had  betrayed  to  the  French  ;  to  Locke,  whose  notion  of 
liberty  mvolves  nothing  more  spiritual  than  the  security 
of  property,  and  is  consistent  with   slavery  and   persecu- 
tion ;  or  even  to  Addison,  who  conceived  that  the  right 
of  votmg   taxes   belonged   to   no  country   but    his   own 
Defoe  nffirms  that  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  that 
of  George  I.  he  never  knew  a  politician  who  truly  held 
the  faith  of  either  party  ;  and  the  perversity  of  the  states- 
men who  led  the  assault  against  the  later  Stuarts  threw 
back  the  cause  of  progress  for  a  century. 

When  the  purport  of  the  secret  treaty  became  sus- 
pected by  which  Louis  XIV.  pledged  himself  to  support 
Charles  H.  with  an  army  for  the  destruction  of  Parliament, 
If  Charles  would  overthrow  the  Anglican  Church,  it  was 
lound  necessary  to  make  concession  to  the  popular  alarm  It 
was  proposed  that  whenever  James  should  succeed,  great 
part  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  patronage  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Pariiament  At  the  same  time,  the  disabilities 
of  .Nonconformists  and  Catholics  would  have  been  removed 
K-r."  ^^:'"'*^^'°"  «'"•  ^^»^i<=h  Halifax  supported  with  signal 
ability,  had  passed,  the  Monarchical  constitution  would 
have  advanced,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  farther  than 
It  was  destined  to  do  until   the  second   quarter   of   the 
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nineteenth.  But  the  enemies  of  James,  guided  by  the 
Trincc  of  Orange,  preferred  a  Protestant  king  who  should 
be  nearly  absolute,  to  a  constitutional  king  who  should  be 
a  Cath(}lic.  The  scheme  failed.  James  succeeded  to  a 
power  which,  in  more  cautious  hands,  would  have  been 
practically  uncontrolled,  and  the  storm  that  cast  him 
down  leathered  beyond  the  sea. 

By  arresting  the  preponderance  of  France,  the  Re- 
volution of  1 688  struck  the  first  real  blow  at  Continental 
despotism.  At  home  it  relieved  Dissent,  purified  justice, 
developed  the  national  energies  and  resources,  and  ulti- 
mately, by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  placed  the  crown  in 
the  gift  of  the  people.  But  it  neither  introduced  nor 
determined  any  important  principle,  and,  that  both  parties 
might  be  able  to  work  together,  it  left  untouched  the 
fundamental  question  between  Whig  and  Tory.  For  the 
divine  right  of  kings  it  established,  in  the  words  of  Defoe, 
the  divine  right  of  freeholders;  ard  their  domination 
extended  for  seventy  years,  under  the  authority  of  John 
Locke,  the  philosopher  of  government  by  the  gentry. 
Even  Hume  did  not  enlarge  the  bounds  of  his  ideas ;  and 
his  narrow  materialistic  belief  in  the  connection  between 
liberty  and  property  captivated  even  the  bolder  mind  ot 
Fox. 

By  his  idea  that  the  powers  of  government  ought  to 
be  divided  according  to  their  nature,  and   not  according 
to  the  division  of  classes,  which  Montesquieu  took  up  and 
developed  with  consummate  talent,  Locke  is  the  originator 
of  the  long  reign  of  English  institutions  in  foreign  lands. 
And  his  doctrine  of  resistance,  or,  as  he  finally  termed  it, 
the  appeal  to  Heaven,  ruled  the  judgment  of  Chatham  at 
a  moment  of  solemn  transition  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Our    Parliamentary   system,   managed   by   the   great   re- 
volution  families,   was   a   contrivance   by   which   electors 
were   com  filled,  and    legislators   were    induced    to    vote 
against    their   convictions;    and    the   intimidation  of   the 
constituencies  was  rewarded   by  the  corruption  of  their 
representatives.     About  the  year  1770  things  had   been 
brought  back,  by  indirect  ways,  nearly  to  the  condition 
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which  the  Revolution  had  been  designed  to  remedy  for 
ever.     Europe  seemed  incapable  of  becoming  the  home 
of  free  States.      It  was  from  America  that  the  plain  ideas 
that  men  ought  to  mind    their  own   business,  and    that 
the    nation   is  responsible    to    Heaven    for    the   acts    of 
tlie  State,— ideas  long  locked  in  the   breast  of  solitary 
thinkers,  and  hidden  among  Latin  folios, — burst  forth  like 
a  conqueror  upon  the  world   they  were  destined  to  trans- 
form, under  the  title  of  the  Rights  of  Man.     Whether  the 
British   legislature   had   a  constitutional   right   to   tax   a 
subject  colony  was  hard  to  say,  by  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  general   presumption  was  immense  on   the   side   of 
authority ;   and    the   world    believec   that  the  will  of  the 
constituted  ruler  ought  to  be  supreme,  and  not  the  will  of 
tiie  subject  people.      Very  few  bold  writers  went  so  far 
as  to  oay  that  lawful   power  may  be  resisted   in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity      But  the  colonisers  of  America,  who 
had  gone  forth  not  in  search  of  gain,  but  to  escape  from 
laws  under  which  other  Englishmen  were  content  to  live, 
were  so  sensitive  even  to  appearances  that  the  Blue  Laws 
of  Connecticut  forbade  men  to  walk  to  church  within  ten 
feet   of  their   wives.       And   the   proposed    tax,   of  only 
A 1 2,000   a  year,  might   have   been   easily   borne.      But 
the   reasons  why  Edward   I.  and   his   Council   were   not 
allowed  to  tax  England  were  reasons  why  George  III. 
and    his    Parliament    should    not    tax    America.       The 
dispute    involved     a    principle,    namely,    the     right     of 
controlling  government.       Furthermore,    it   involved   the 
conclusion  that   the    Parliament   brought   together   by   a 
derisive  election  had  no  just  right  over  the  unrepresented 
nation,  and  it  called  on  the  people  of  England  to  take 
back  its  power.     Our  best  statesmen  saw  that  whatever 
might  be  the  law,  the  rights  of  the  nation  were  at  stake. 
Chatham,  in  speeches  better  remembered  than  any  that 
have    been   delivered    in    Parliament,  exhorted   America 
to   be   firm.     Lord   Camden,  the   late   Chancellor,   said: 
"Taxation    and    representation    are    inseparably    united. 
God    hath   joined    them.       No    British    Parliament    can 
separate  them." 
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From  the  dements  of  that  crisis  Hurkc  built  up  the 
noblest  political    philosophy   in    the   world.      "  I   do   not 
know  the  method, "  said  he,  "  of  drawing  up  an  indict- 
ment  against   a   whole   people.      The    natural    rights    ol 
mankind    are    indeed    sacred    things,  and    if   any  public 
measure    is    proved    mischievously    to    affect    them,    the 
objection  ought  to  be  fatal  to  that  measure,  even  if  no 
charter    at    all    could    be    set    up    against    it.       Only    a 
sovereign   reason,  paramount   to  all   forms  of  legislation 
and  administration,  should  dictate."      In  this  way,  just  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  opportune   reticence,  the   politic 
hesitancy  of  European  statesmanship,  was  at  last  broke, 
down  ;  and  the  principle  gained  ground,  that  a  nation  can 
never  abandon  its  fate  to  an  authority  it  cannot  control. 
The  Americans  placed  it  at  the  foundation  of  their  new 
government.      They  did   mor"  ;  for  having  subjected   all 
civil  authorities  to  the  popular  will,  they  surrounded   the 
popular  will   with  restrictions  that  the  British  legislature 
would  not  endure. 

During  the  revolution  in  France  the  example  of 
Flngland,  which  had  been  held  up  so  long,  could  not  for  a 
moment  compete  with  the  influence  of  a  country  whose 
institutions  were  so  wisely  framed  to  protect  freedom  even 
against  the  perils  of  democracy.  When  Louis  Philippe 
became  king,  he  assured  the  old  Republican,  Lafayette, 
that  what  he  had  seen  in  the  United  States  had  convinced 
him  that  no  government  can  be  so  good  as  a  Republic. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  Presidency  of  Monroe,  about 
fifty-five  years  ago,  which  men  still  speak  of  as  "the  era  of 
good  feeli..^',"  when  most  of  the  incongruities  that  had 
come  down  from  the  Stuarts  had  been  reformed,  and  the 
motives  of  later  divisions  were  yet  inactive.  The  causes 
of  old-won  1  trouble, — popular  ignorance,  pauperism,  the 
glaring  conirast  between  rich  and  poor,  religious  strife, 
public  dcbtj,  standing  armies  and  war, — were  almost 
unknown.  No  other  age  or  country  had  solved  so  suc- 
cessfully the  problems  that  attend  the  growth  of  free 
societies,  and  time  was  to  bring  no  further  progress. 

'!ut  I   have  reached   the  end  of  my  time,  and    have 
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hardly  come  to  the  bcRiiiniiiK  of  my  task.     In  the  ages 
of  which   I   have  spoken,  the  history  of  freedom  was  the 
history  of  the  thing  that  was  not.     lUit  since  tlie  He- 
ciaration  of  Indefjendcnce,  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  since 
the  Spaniards,  deprived  «f  their  kinp,  made  a  new  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  the  only  known   forms   of  liberty, 
Kcpiiblics  and  Constitutional   Monarchy,  have  made  their 
way  over  the  world.      It  would  have  been   interesting  to 
trace  the   reaction   of  America  on   the  Monarchies  that 
achieved   its  independence  ;  to  sec  how  the  sudden  rise 
of  political  economy  suggested  the  idea  of  applying  the 
methods    of    science    to    the    art    of   government;     how 
Louis  XVI.,  after  confessing  that  despotism  was  useless, 
even   to  make  men   happy   by  compulsion,  appealed   to 
the  nation  to  do  what  was  beyond  his  skill,  and  thereby 
resigned  his  sceptre  to  the  midr'ic  class,  and  the  intelligent 
men  of  France,  shuddering  at  the  awful  recollections  of 
their  own  experience,  struggled  to  shut  out  the  past,  that 
they  might  deliver  their  children  from  the  prince  of  the 
world  and  rescue  the  living  from  the  clutch  of  the  dead, 
until  the  finest  opportunity  ever  given  to  the  world  was 
thrown  away,  because  the  passion  for  equality  made  vain 
the  hope  of  freedom. 

And  I  should  have  wished  to  show  you  that  the  same 
deliberate  rejection  of  the  moral  code   which   smoothed 
the  paths  of  absolute  monarchy  and  of  oligarchy,  signalised 
the  advent  of  the  democratic  claim  to  unlimited  power,— 
that  one  of  its  leading  champions  avowed  the  design'  of 
corrupting  the  moral  sense  of  men,  in  order  to  destroy 
tlic  influence  of  religion,  and  a  famous  apostle  of  enlighten- 
ment and  toleration  wished  that  the  last  king  mi"ht  be 
strangled  with  the  entrails  of  the  last  priest.      I   would 
have  tried  to  explain  the  connection   between  the  doctrine 
of  Adam  Smith,  that  labour  is  the  original  source  of  all 
wealth,  and   che  conclusion  that  the  producers  of  wealth 
virtually  compose  the  nation,  by  which  Sieyes  subverted 
historic  France  ;  and  to  show  that  Rousseau's  definition  of 
the  social   compact   as   a   voluntary  association  of  equal 
partners    conducted     Marat,    by    short    and    unavoidable 
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stages,  to  declare  that  the  poorer  classes  were  absolved 
by  the  law  of  self-preservation,  from  :he  conditions  of  a 
contract  which  awarded  to  them  misery  and  death  ;  that 
they  were  at   war  with   society,  and   had  a  right  to  all 
they  could  get  by  exterminating  the  rich,  and  that  their 
inflexible    theory    of  equality,  the  chief    legacy    of  the 
Revolution,    together    with    the    avowed     inadequacy    of 
economic  science  to  grapple  with  problems  of  the  poor 
revived  the  idea  of  renovating  society  on  the  principle  of 
self-sacrifice,  which  had   been  the  generous  aspiration  of 
tlie   Essenes   and   the   early  Christians,   of   Fathers   and 
Canonists  and   Friars  ;  of  Erasmus,  the  most  celebrated 
precursor  of  the  Reformation  ;  of  Sir  Thomas  More   its 
most  illustrious  victim  ;  and  of  F^nelon,  the  most  popular 
of  bishops,  but  which,  during  the  forty  years  of  its  revival 
has  been  associated  with  envy  and  hatred  and  bloodshed,' 
and  IS  now  the  m  .st  dangerous  enemy  lurking  in  our  path.' 
Last,  and  most  of  all,  having  told  so  much  of  the  un- 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  having  exposed  the  sterility  of 
the  convulsion  that  burned  what  they  adored,  and  made 
the  sins  of  the  Republic  mount  up  as  high  as  those  of 
the  monarchy,  having  shown  that  Legitimacy,  which  re- 
pudiated the  Revolution,  and  Imperialism,  which  crowned 
It,  were  but  disguises  of  the  same  element  of  violence  and 
wrong,  I  should   have  wished,  in  order  that  my  address 
might  not   b.eak   off  without  a  meaning  or  a  moral,  to 
relate  by  whom,  and  in  what  connection,  the  true  law  of 
the  formation  of  free  States  was  recognised,  and  how  that 
discovery,  closely  akin  to  those  which,  under  the  names 
of  development,  evolution,  and  continuity,  have  given  a 
new   and   deeper   method   to   other   sciences,  solved   the 
ancient    problem     between    stability    and     change,    and 
determined  the  authority  of  tradition  on   the  progress  of 
thought ;  how  that  theory,  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
expressed  by  saying  that  Constitutions  are  not  made  but 
grow  ;  the  theory  that  custom  and  the  national  qualities  of 
the  governed,  .md  not  the  will  of  the  government,  are  the 
makers  of  the  law  ;  and  therefore  that  the  nation,  whicli 
IS   the  source  of  its  own   organic  institutions,  should  be 
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charged  with  the  perpetual  custody  of  their  integrity,  and 
with  the  duty  of  bringing  the  form  into  harmony'with 
the  spirit,  was  made,  by  the  singular  co-operation  of  the 
purest  Conservative  intellect  with  red-handed  revolution 
of  Niebuhr  with  Mazzini,  to  yield  the  idea  of  nationality,' 
which,  far  more  than  the  idea  of  liberty,  has  governed 
the  movement  of  the  present  age 

I  do  not  like  to  conclude  without  inviting  attention  to 
the  impressive  fact  that  so  much  of  the  hard  fighting,  the 
thinking,  the  enduring  that  has  contributed  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  man  from  the  power  of  man,  has  been  the  work 
of  our  countrymen,   and   of   their   descendants   in  other 
lands.     We  have  had  to  contend,  as  much  as  any  people 
agamst  monarchs  of  strong  will  and  of  resources  secured 
by  their  foreign  possession,  against  men  of  rare  capacity 
against  whole  dynasties  of  born  tyrants.      And  yet  that 
proud  prerogative  stands  out  on  the  background  of  our 
history.      Within    a    generation    of    the    Conquest,    the 
Normans  were  compelled  to  recognise,  in  some  grudgin-r 
measure,  the  claims  of  the   English  people.     When   the 
struggle  between  Church  and  State  extended  to  England 
our  Churchmen  learned  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
popular   cause;    and,   with    few    exceptions,   neither   the 
hierarchical    spirit     of    the     foreign     divines,     nor     the 
monarchical  bias   peculiar   to   the    French,   characterised 
the    writers    of    the    English    school.       The    Civil    Law 
transmitted    from    the    degenerate     Empire    to    be    the 
common    prop    of   absolute    power,  was    excluded    from 
t-ngland.      The    Canon    Law   was   restrained,    and    this 
country  never  admitted  the  Inquisition,  nor  fully  accepted 
the   use  of   torture   which    invested   Continental   royalty 
with  so  many  terrors.     At  the  end  of  the  Middle  A-es 
foreign  writers  acknowledged  our  superiority,  and  pointed 
to  these  causes.     After  that,  our  gentry  maintained  the 
means  of  local  self-government  such  as  no  other  country 
possessed.     Divisions  in  religion  forced  toleration.      The 
confusion  of  the   common    law  taught    the  people    that 
their  best   safeguard   was  the  independence  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  judges. 
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All  these  explanations  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  as 
visible  as  the  protecting  ocean  ;  but  they  can  only  be 
successive  effects  of  a  constant  cause  which  must  lie  in 
the  same  native  qualities  of  perseverance,  moderation 
individuality,  and  the  manly  sense  of  duty,  which  give  to 
the  English  race  its  supremacy  in  the  stern  art  of  labour 
which  has  enabled  it  to  thrive  as  no  other  can  on 
inhospitable  shores,  and  which  (although  no  great  people 
has  less  of  the  bloodthirsty  craving  for  glory  and  an  army 
of  50,000  English  soldiers  has  never  been  seen  in  battle) 
caused  Napoleon  to  exclaim,  as  he  rode  away  from 
Waterloo,  "  It  has  always  been  the  same  since  Crecy  " 

Therefore,  if  there  is  reason  for  pride  in  the  past, 
there  is  more  for  hope  in  the  time  to  come.  Our 
advantages  increase,  while  other  nations  fear  their  neigh- 
bours or  covet  their  neighbours'  goods.  Anomalies  and 
defects  there  are,  fewer  and  less  intolerable,  if  not  less 
flagrant  than  of  old. 

But  I  have  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  spaces  that  Heaven's 
light  illuminates,  that  I  may  not  lay  too  heavy  a  strain  on 
the  indulgence  with  which  you  have  accompanied  me  over 
the  dreary  and  heart-breaking  course  by  which  men  have 
passed  to  freedom  ;  and  because  the  light  that  has  guided 
us  IS  still  unquenched,  and  the  causes  that  have  carried  us 
so  far  in  the  van  of  free  nations  have  not  spent  their 
power  ;  because  the  story  of  the  future  is  written  in  the 
past  and  that  which  hath  been  is  the  same  thing  that 
shall  be. 
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SIR    ERSKINE    MAY'S    DEMOCRACY    IN 
EUROPE ' 

Scarcely  thirty  years  separate  the  Europe  of  Gufzot  and 
Metternich  from  these  days  of  universal  suffrage  both  in 
Prance   and   in    United    Germany;    when   a   condemned 
insurgent    of     1848    is    the    constitutional     Minister    of 
Austria  ;  when   Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic    is 
governed    by   friends   of   Mazzini ;    and    statesmen    who 
recoiled   from   the   temerities   of  Peel    have   doubled   the 
electoral  constituency  of  England.      If  the  philosopher  who 
proclaimed  the  law  that  democratic  progress  is  constant 
and  irrepressible  had  lived  to  see  old  age.  he  would  have 
been  startled  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy.     Throucrh- 
out    these   years  of   revolutionary    change    Sir    Thomas 
trskine  May  has  been  more  closely  and  constantly  con- 
nected with  the  centre  of  public  affairs  than  any  other 
Englishman,  and  his  place,  during  most  of  the  time,  has 
been  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  has 
sat,  like  Canute,  and  watched  the  rising  tide.      Few  could 
be    better    prepared    to    be    the    historian    of   European 
Deniocracy  than  one   who.  having    so    long   studied    the 
mechanism  of  popular  government  in  the  most  illustrious 
o    assemblies  at  the  height  of  its  power,  has  written  its 
history,  and  taught  its  methods  to  the  world 

sho,!w  \"°'  '"■^"^''  'Y  '°  ^"''"'"  ^"'^   '^■^"••'^"■^  ^  task 
should   have    remained    unattempted.       Democracy    is    a 

gigantic    current    tliat    has    been    fed    by    many  springs. 

'    TA,-  QuarUrly  Keti.u;  January  1878. 
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Physical  and  spiritual  causes  have  contributed  to  swell  it. 
Much  has  been  done  by  economic  theories,  and  more  by 
economic  laws.     The  propelling  force  lay  sometimes  in 
doctrme  and   sometimes  in   fact,  and  error  has  been   as 
powerful  as  truth.      Popular  progress  has  been  determined 
at   one    time    by  legislation,   at    others    by  a   book,    an 
invention,    or  a   crime;    and   we    may    trace    it   to' the 
influence  of  Greek  metaphysicians  and   Roman  jurists,  of 
barbarian  custom  and  ecclesiastical  law,  of  the  reformers 
who  discarded  the  canonists,  the  sectaries  who  discarded  the 
reformers,  and  the  philosophers  who  discarded  the  sects. 
The  scene  has  changed,  as  nation  succeeded  nation,  and 
during  the  most  stagnant  epoch  of  European  life  the  new 
world  stored  up  the  forces  that  have  transformed  the  old. 
A  history  that  should  pursue  all  the  subtle  threads  from 
end  to  end   might  be  eminently  valuable,  but  not  as  a 
tribute  to   peace  and   conciliation.     Few  discoveries  are 
more  irritating  than  those  which  expose  the  pedigree  of 
ideas.      Sharp  definitions  and    unsparing  analysis  would 
displace  the   veil   beneath  which   society   dissembles    its 
divisions,  would  make    political  disputes  too  violent  for 
compromise  and  political  alliances  too  precarious  for  use 
and  would  embitter  politics  with  all  the  passion  of  social 
and  religious  strife.     Sir  Erskine  May  writes  for  all  who 
tak-  their  stand  within  the  broad  lines  of  our  constitution. 
His  judgment  is  averse  from  extremes.      He  turns  from 
the  discussion  of  theories,  and  examines  his  subject  by  the 
daylight  of  institutions,  believing  that  laws  depend  much 
on   the   condition   of  society,  and   little  on   notions   and 
disputations     unsupported     by    reality.       He    avows    his 
disbelief  even  in  the  influence  of  Locke,  and  cares  little 
to    inquire    how    much    self-government    owes   to   Inde- 
pendency,    or     equality     to     the     Quakers;     and     how 
democracy  was  afiR        I   by  the  doctrine  that  society  is 
founded   on   conti.  lat   happiness   is  the  end   of  all 

government,  or  labour  the  only  source  of  wealth  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  because  he  always  touches  ground,  and  brings 
to  bear,  on  a  vast  array  of  sifted  fact,  the  light  of  sound 
sense  and  tried  experience  rather  than  dogmatic  p/eccpt 
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all  men  will   read  his   book   with  profit,  and  almost  all 
without  offence. 

Although  he  does  not  insist  on  inculcating  a  moral,  he 
has  stated  in  h.s  mtroductory  pages  the  ideas  that  guide 
h.m  ;  and    indeed,  the  reader  who  fails  to  recognise  the 
lesson  of  he  book  in  every  chapter  will  read  in  vain.     Sir 
Lrskine    May  is   persuaded   that   it   is   the   tendency   of 
modern  progress  to  elevate  the  masses  of  the  people   to 
increase  their  part  in  the  work  and  the  fruit  of  ciVilisatio n 
in  comfort  and  education,  in  self-respect  and  independence' 
.n  political  knowledge  and  power.      Taken  for  a  universal' 
law   o     history,   this   would   be    as  visionary   as    c  rtain 
generalisations  of  Montesquieu  and  TocqueviL  ;  but  uSh 
he   necessary   restrictions   of  time  and   place,  it   cannot 
airly  be  disputed.     Another  conclusion,  supported   by  a 
.     far  wider  mduct  on,  is  that  democracy,  like  monarchy  is 

truest  friend  of  freedom  or  its  most  unrelenting  foe 
according  as  ,t  is  mixed  or  pure;  and  this  ancienf  and' 
elementary  truth  of  constitutional  government  is  enforced 

nn„  i-fi   ,?^^'   ^^"'■^'■'^d    federal  Switzerland   into   an 

The  effective  distinction  between  liberty  and  de 
mocracy,  which  has  occupied  much  of  the  authors' 
thoughts,  cannot  be  too  strongly  drawn.  Silvery  has 
been  so  often  associated  with  democracy,  that  a  ve  y  abl 
writer  pronounced  it  lon^r  ago  essential  tn  .  V^^  ^^^.^ 
state-  anH  fk„  u-1  V  •'*>°  essential  to  a  democrat  c 
tate  and  the  philosophers  of  the  Southern  Confedera- 
on  have  urged  the  theory  with  extreme  fervour  For 
s^very  operates  like  a  restricted  franchise,  attaches  power 
o  property,   and   ninders    Socialism,   the   infi  m!  v   tL 

slaves -^rHP       ?       ""'  ^'^^^"'■^Sed  the  employment  of 

Rome  a  tax  on     ^"^"'^^"^  prerogative  of  Athens.      At 
^ome  a  tax  on  manumissions  immediately  followed   the 
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establishment  of  political  equality  by  Licinius.  An 
impeachment  of  England  for  having  imposed  slavery  on 
America  was  carefully  expunged  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  and  the  French  Assembly,  having  pro- 
claimed the  Rights  of  .Man,  declared  that  they  did  not 
extend  to  the  colonies.  The  abolition  controversy  has 
made  everybody  familiar  with  Burke's  saying,  that  men 
learn  the  price  of  freedom  by  being  masters  of  slaves. 

From  the  best  days  of  Athens,  the  days  of  Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras,  and  Socrates,  a  strange  affinity  has  subsisted 
between  democracy  and  religious  persecution.  The 
bloodiest  deed  committed  between  the  wars  of  religion  and 
the  revolution  was  due  to  the  fanaticism  of  men  living 
under  the  primitive  republic  in  the  Rha:tian  Alps  ;  and  of 
six  democratic  cantons  only  one  tolerated  Protestants,  and 
that  after  a  struggle  which  lasted  the  better  part  of  two 
centuries.  In  1578  the  fifteen  Catholic  provinces  would 
have  joined  the  revolted  Netherlands  but  for  the  furious 
bigotry  of  Ghent ;  and  the  democracy  of  Friesland  was 
the  most  intolerant  of  the  States.  The  aristocratic 
colonies  in  America  defended  toleration  against  their 
democratic  neighbours,  and  its  triumph  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Pennsylvania  was  the  work  not  of  policy  but  of 
religion.  The  French  Republic  came  to  ruin  because  it 
found  the  lesson  of  religious  liberty  too  hard  to  learn. 
Down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  it  was  understood 
in  monarchies  more  often  than  in  free  commonwealths, 
Richelieu  acknowledged  the  principle  whilst  he  was 
constructing  the  despotism  of  the  Bourbons  ;  so  did  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  time  when  they  made 
themselves  absolute  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  the 
notion  of  Indulgence  was  inseparable  from  the  design  of 
Charles  II.  to  s'hvert  the  constitution. 

A  government  strong  enough  to  act  in  defiance  of 
public  feeling  may  disregard  the  plausible  heresy  that 
prevention  is  better  than  punishment,  for  it  is  able  to 
punish.  But  a  government  entirely  dependent  on  opinion 
looks  for  some  security  what  that  opinion  shall  be,  strives 
for  the  control  of  the  forces  that  shape  it,  and  is  fearful 
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of  suffering  the  people  to  be  educated  in  sentiments 
hostile  to  its  institutions.  When  General  Grant  attempted 
to  grapple  with  polygamy  in  Utah,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  pack  the  juries  with  Gentiles ;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  proceedings  were  illegal,  and  that  the 
prisoners  must  be  set  free.  Even  the  murderer  Lee  was 
absolved,  in  1875,  by  a  jury  of  Mormons. 

Modern  democracy  presents  many  problems  too  vari- 
ous and  obscure  to  be  solved  without  a  larger  range  of 
materials  than  TocqueviUe  obtained  from  his  American 
authorities  or  his  own  observation.  To  understand  why 
the  hopes  and  the  fears  that  it  excites  have  been  always 
inseparable,  to  determine  under  what  conditions  it  advances 
or  retards  the  progress  of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of 
free  states,  there  is  no  better  course  than  to  follow  Sir 
trskine  May  upon  the  road  which  he  has  been  the  first 
to  open. 

In  the  midst  of  an  invincible  despotism,  among  paternal 
military,  and  sacerdotal  monarchies,  the  dawn  rises  with 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  bondage,  and  with  the 
covenant   which    began   their   political    life.      The   tribes 
broke  up  into   smaller  communities,  administering   their 
own  affairs  under   the   law  they   had   sworn   to  obser^c 
but  which  there  was  no  civil   power   to  enforce.     They 
governed  themselves  without  a  central  authority,  a  legis- 
lature, or  a  dominant  priesthood  ;  and  this  polity,  whkh 
under  the  forms  of  primitive  society,  realised  some  aspira- 
tions of  developed   democracy,  resisted    for   above   three 
hundred  years  the  constant  peril  of  anarchy  and  subjuga- 
tion.     The   monarchy   itself   was    limited    by   the   same 
absence  of  a  legislative  power,  by  the  submission  of  the 
k.ng    o  the  law  that  bound  his  subjects,  by  the  perpetual 
appeal  of  prophets  to  the  conscience  of  the  people  as  its 
appointed   guardian,  and   by   the   r.ady  resource   of  de- 
position     Later  still,  in  the  decay  of  the  religious  and 
national  constitution,  the  same  ideas  appeared  with  intense 
energy,  ,n  an  extraordinary  association  of  men  who  lived 
•n  austerity  and  self-denial,  rejected  slavery,  maintain^-d 
equality,  and   held   their  property  in  common,  and  who 
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constituted  in  miniature  an  almost  perfect  Republic.  But 
the  Essenes  perished  with  the  city  and  the  Temple,  and 
for  many  ages  the  example  of  the  Hebrews  was  more 
serviceable  to  authority  than  to  freedom.  After  the  Re- 
formation, the  sects  that  broke  resolutely  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  Church  and  State  as  they  came  down  from 
Catholic  times,  and  sought  for  their  new  institutions  a 
higher  authority  than  custom,  reverted  to  the  memory 
of  a  commonwealth  founded  on  a  voluntary  contract,  on 
self-government,  federalism,  equality,  in  which  election 
was  preferred  to  inheritance,  and  monarchy  was  an 
emblem  of  the  heathen  ;  and  they  conceived  that  there 
was  no  better  model  for  themselves  than  a  nation  con- 
stituted by  religion,  owning  no  lawgiver  but  Moses,  and 
obeying  no  king  but  God.  Political  thought  had  until 
then  been  guided  by  pagan  experience. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Athens,  the  boldest  pioneer  of 
republican  discovery,  was  the  only  democracy  that  pros- 
pered. It  underwent  the  changes  that  were  the  common 
lot  of  Greek  society,  but  it  met  them  in  a  way  that  dis- 
played a  singular  genius  for  politics.  The  struggle  of 
competing  classes  for  supremacy,  almost  everywhere  a 
cause  of  oppression  and  bloodshed,  became  with  them  a 
genuine  struggle  for  freedom  ;  and  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution grew,  with  little  pressure  from  below,  under  the 
intelligent  action  of  statesmen  who  were  swayed  by 
political  reasoning  more  than  by  public  opinion.  They 
avoided  violent  and  convulsive  change,  because  the  rate  o( 
their  reforms  kept  ahead  of  the  popular  demand.  Solon, 
whose  laws  began  the  reign  of  mind  over  force,  instituted 
democracy  by  making  the  people,  not  indeed  the  admini- 
strators, but  the  source  of  power.  He  committed  the 
Government  not  to  rank  or  birth,  but  to  land  ;  and  he 
regulated  the  political  influence  of  the  landowners  by 
their  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  public  service.  To  the 
lower  class,  who  neither  bore  arms  nor  paid  taxes,  and 
were  excluded  from  the  Government,  he  granted  the 
privilege  of  choosing  and  of  calling  to  account  the  men 
by  whom  they  were  governed,  of  confirming  or  rejecting 
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the  acts  of  the  legislature  and  the  judgments  of  the 
courts.  Although  he  charged  the  Areopagus  with  the 
preservation  of  his  laws,  he  provided  that  they  mi-ht 
be  revised  according  to  need  ;  and  the  ideal  before  his 
mind  was  government  by  all  free  citizens.  His  con. 
cessions  to  the  popular  clement  were  narrow,  and  were 
carefully  guarded.  He  yielded  no  more  than  was  ncccs. 
sary  to  guarantee  the  attachment  of  the  whole  people  to 
the  State.  IJut  he  admitted  principles  that  went  further 
than  the  claims  which  he  conceded.  He  took  only 
one  step  towards  democracy,  but  it  was  the  first  of  a 
scries. 

When  the  Persian   wars,  which  converted  aristocratic 
Athens  into  a  maritime  state,  had  developed  new  sources 
of  wealth  and   a  new  description  of  interests,  the  class 
which  had  supplied  many  of  the  ships  and  most  of  the 
men  that  had  saved  the  national  independence  and  founded 
an  empire,  could  not  be  excluded   from  power.      Solon's 
principle,  that  political  influence  should  be  commensurate 
with  political   service,  broke  through  the  forms  in  which 
he  had  confined  it,  and  the  spirit  of  his  constitution  was 
too  strong  for  the  letter.     The  fourth  estate  was  admitted 
to  office,  and   in  order  that  its  candidates  might  obtain 
their  share,  and  no  more  than  their  share,  and  that  neither 
interest  nor   numbers  might   prevail,  many  public    func- 
tionaries were  appointed   by  lot.     The  Athenian  idea  of 
a  kcpubhc  was  to  substitute  the  impersonal   supremacy 
of  law  for  the   government  of  men.      Mediocrity  was  a 
-safeguard  against  the  pretensions  of  superior  capacity   for 
the  established  order  was  in  danger,  not  from  the  avera-e 
c.t...ens,  but  from  men,  like  Miltiades,  of  e.xxeptional  re- 
nown.    The  people  of  Athens  venerated  their  constitution 
as  a  gift  of  the  gods,  the  source  and  title  of  their  poucr  a 
tiling  too  sacred  for  wanton  change.     They  had  demanded 
a  code,  that  the  unwritten    law  might  no  longer  be  in- 

wellTofi  ?  "!!'  ^^^  -^^-'-^  -d  Areopagitet;  and  a 
we  1-defined  and  authoritative  legislation  was  a  triumph 
ot  the  democracy.  ^ 

So  well  was  this  conservative  spirit   understood,  that 
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the  revolution  which  aboh'shcd  the  privileges  of  the  aris- 
tocracy  was    promoted    by   Aristides  and   completed   by 
Pericles,   men    free    from    the  reproach   of  flattering  the 
multitude.     They  associated  all  the  free   Athenians  with 
the  interest  of  the  State,  and  called  them,  without  dis- 
tinction of  class,  to  administer  the  powers  that  belonged  lo 
them.      Solon  had  threatened  with  the  loss  of  citizcnshi[> 
all   who  showed  themselves  indifferent  in   party  conflicts, 
and   Pericles  declared  that  every  man  who  neglected  his 
share    of    public    duty    was    a    useless    member    of    the 
community.     That  wealth  might  confer  no  unfair  advan- 
tage, that  the  poor  might  not  take  bribes  from  the  rich, 
ho  took   them   into   the   pay   of  the   State   during   their 
attendance  as  jurors.      That   their  numbers  might   give 
them    no   unjust    superiority,   he   restricted    the   right   of 
citizenship   to   those   who   came   from    Athenian    parents 
on  both  sides  ;    and   thus  he  expelled   more  than   4000 
men  of  mi.xcd  descent  from  the   Assembly.     This  bold 
measure,  which  was  made  acceptable  by  a  distribution  of 
grain   from    Egypt   among   those   who   proved   their   full 
Athenian     parentage,    reduced     the    fourth    class     to    an 
ecjuality  with  the  owners  of  real  property.      For  Pericles, 
or   Kphialtes — for  it  would  appear  that  all  their  reforms 
had  been  carried  in  the  year  460,  when  Kphialtes  died — 
is  the  first  democratic  statesman  who  grasj)ed  the  notion 
of   political    cciuality.       The    measures   which    made    all 
citizens    ecjual     might    have    created     a    new    inequality 
betve  n  classes,  and   the  artificial  privilege  of  land  mis^lu 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  more  crushing  preponderance 
of  numbers.      But    Pericles   held   it  to  be  intolerable  that 
one  portion  of  the  people  should  be  required  to  obey  laws 
which  others  have  the  exclusive  right  of  making  ;  and  he 
was  able,  during   thirty  years,  to  preserve  the  equipoise, 
governing    by  the    general    consent    of   the    community, 
formed  by  free  debate.      He  made  the  undivided  people 
sovereign  ;    but  he  subjected  the  popular  initiative  to  a 
court  of  revision,  and  assigned  a  penalty  to  the  proposer 
of  any  measure  which  should  be  found  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional.    Athens,  under  Pericles,  was  the  most  successful 
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Republic  that  existed  before  the  system  of  representation  ; 
but  Its  splendour  ended  with  his  life 

The  danger  to  liberty  from  the  predomi.,ance  cither  of 

privilege  or  majont.es  was  so  manifest,  that  an  idea  arose 

hat  c.,ual,ty  of  fortune  would  be  the  only  way  to  prevent 

1  !ato.  An.totle,  suggested  various  expedients  to  level  the 

tZT  th '"""  "■''  '";'  f'^"^-     ^"'-  •'-'  endeavoured 
to  check  the  mcrease  of  estates;    and   Pericles  had  not 

on  y  strengthened   the  public  resources  by  bringing  Te 

r.ch  under  the  control  of  an  assembly  in  which  theyVc  c 

not  supreme,  but   he  had   employed    those  resources! 

.mprovmg  the  condition  and   the  capacity  of  the  ma  ses 

The  grievance  of  those  who  were  taxed  for  the  bene^t  of 

others  was  easily  borne   so   long   as   the   tribute  of   tl"e 

onfcclerates  filled   the  treasury.      liut  the  Peloponnes  an 

u      increased   the   strain   on    the   revenue   and '^deprt'ed 

Athens   of  its   dependencies.       The  balance  was   up  ct 

and  the  policy  of  making  one   class   givn.  that   anothl; 

m.ght  receive,  was  recommended  not  only  Ly   he   nter 

Pv  ertv-Tak  'hh'"-^-  ^""'"^  *^^"^>''  'hat' wea.tHd 
poverty  make  bad  citizens,  that  the  middle  class  is  the 
one  most  easily  led  by  reason,  and  that  the  way  to  ma  e 
t  predominate  is  to  depress  whatever  rises  above  c 
.  mmon  eye.  and  to  raise  whatever  falls  below  it.  Th  ' 
hcory,  which  became  inseparable  from  democracy  and 
contained  a  force  which  alone  seems  able  to  destL  t 
-as  fatal  to  Athens,  for  it  drove  the  minority  to  t?son 

':;s°Ie°V'^^^'^"'■^"  '^"^^^^^^^  .-.noVrhrtTcy 

0    aped    tlie   worst   consequences   of   their  principle    but 

boS  ;:"?he"-^'  °" '''  "^"^p-'-^"  oLrci!^,'th:'; 

uuunus    to   their   own    nowpr        Ti,,,..    <•„  1    . 

van^ished  enemies;  they  Tb:;.-  bed   pi? fo^S^L  „:: 

tin."-td%s:rtr'""'' '°  *'^  p^^p''^--  *'^'=>'  ^'■- 

r.  1         "   J     ^  ''"''  ^^on-^titutional    from    things 

pass  urn  1  Tir'n""''''  ^'^^  "°  '^^■^'^^'-  -^  -^h-'^i 
constiSn  '""  P"""""^"^  ^--^-^t  --th   the 
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The  causes  which  ruined  the  Republic  of  Athens 
illustrate  the  connection  of  ethics  with  politics  rather 
than  the  vices  inherent  to  democracy.  A  State  which 
has  only  30,000  full  citizens  in  a  population  of  500,000, 
and  is  governed,  practically,  by  about  3000  people  at 
a  public  meetinjj,  is  scarcely  democratic.  The  short 
triumph  of  Athenian  liberty,  and  its  quick  decline,  bclon^f 
to  an  age  which  possessed  no  fixed  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  An  unparalleled  activity  of  intellect  was  shaking 
the  credit  of  the  gods,  and  the  gods  were  the  givers  of 
the  law.  It  was  a  very  short  step  from  the  suspicion  of 
I'rotagoras,  that  there  were  no  gods,  to  the  assertion  of 
Critias  that  there  is  no  sanction  for  law  a.  If  nothing  was 
certain  in  theology,  there  was  no  certainty  in  ethics  and 
no  moral  obligation.  The  will  of  man,  not  the  will  of 
God,  W.1S  the  rule  of  life,  and  every  man  and  body  of  men 
had  the  right  to  do  what  they  had  the  means  of  doing. 
Tyranny  was  no  wrong,  and  it  was  hypocrisy  to  deny 
oneself  the  enjoyment  it  affords.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Sophists  gave  no  limits  to  power  and  no  security  to 
freedom  ;  it  inspired  that  cry  of  the  Athenians,  that  they 
must  not  be  hindered  from  doing  what  they  ^leased,  and 
the  speeches  of  men  like  Athenagoras  and  Euphemus, 
tliat  the  democracy  may  punish  men  who  have  done  no 
wrong,  r.nd  that  nothing  that  is  profitable  is  amiss.  And 
Socrati-s  perished  by  the  reaction  which  they  provoked. 

Tlie  disciples  of  Socrates  obtained  the  ear  of  posterity. 
Their  tcstimfmy  against  the  government  that  put  the  best 
of  citizens  to  death  is  enshrined  in  writings  that  compete 
with  Christianity  itself  for  influence  on  the  opinions  of 
men.  Greece  has  governed  the  world  by  her  philosophy, 
and  the  loudest  note  in  Greek  philosophy  is  the  protest 
again.st  Athenian  democracy.  Hut  although  Socrates 
derided  the  practice  of  leaving  the  choice  of  magistrates  to 
chance,  and  Plato  admired  the  bloodstained  tyrant  Critias, 
and  Aristotle  deemed  Thcramenes  a  greater  statesman 
than  I'ericlcs,  yet  these  are  the  men  who  laid  the  first 
stones  of  a  purer  system,  and  became  the  lawgivers  of 
future  commonwealths. 
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The  main  point  in  the  method  of  Socrates  was 
essentially  dcmex:ratic.  He  urt;c<l  men  to  britijj  all 
things  to  the  test  of  incessant  inquiry,  and  not  to  content 
themselves  with  the  verdict  of  authorities,  majorities,  or 
custom  ;  to  judtje  of  ri^jht  and  wroiijj,  not  by  the  will  cr 
sentiment  of  others,  but  by  the  li^^ht  which  God  has  .set 
in  each  man's  reason  and  conscience.  He  proclaimed 
that  authority  is  often  wrong,  atjd  has  no  warrant  to 
silence  or  to  impo.sc  conviction.  Hut  he  Rave  no  warrant 
to  resistance.  He  emancipated  men  for  thought,  but  not 
fur  action.  The  sublime  history  of  his  death  shows  that 
the  .superstition  of  the  State  was  undisturbed  by  his  con- 
tempt for  its  rulers. 

Plato  had  not  his  master's  patriotism,  nor  his  reverence 
for  the  civil    power.       He    believed    that   no    State  can 
command  obedience  if  it  does  not  deserve  respect ;  and 
he  encouraged    citizens    to    despise    their  government  if 
they  were  not  governed  by  wise  men.      To  the  aristocracy 
of  philosophers  he  assigned  a  bou.         •  prerogative  ;  but 
as  no  government  satisfied  that  test,  h     plea  for  despotism 
was  hypothetical.     When  the  lapse  of  years  nuscd  him 
from  the  fantastic  dream  of   his  Republic,  his  belief  in 
divine  government  moderated  his    intolerance  of  human 
freedom.       I'lato  would   not   suffer  a  democratic  polity  ; 
but  he  challenged  all  existing  authorities  to  justify  them- 
-sclves  before    a    superior    tribunal  ;    he    uesired    that  all 
constitutions  should    be    thoroughly    remodelled,  and   he 
supplied  the  greatest  need  of  Greek  democracy,  the  con- 
viction that  the  will  of  the  people  is  subject  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  that  all  civil  authority,  except  that  of  an  imag- 
inary state,  is  limited  and  conditional.     The  prodigious 
vitality  of  his   writings    has    kept    the   glaring   perils   of 
popular  government  constantly  before  mankind;  but  it  has 
also  preserved  the  belief  in   ideal  politics  and  the  notion 
of  judging  the  powers  of  this  world   by  a  standard  from 
heaven.     There  has  been  no  fiercer  enemy  of  democracy; 
but  there  has  been  no  stronger  advocate  of  revolution. 

In  the    E(/ius   Aristotle    condemns    democracy,  even 
with  a  property  qualification,  as  the  worst  of  governments. 
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But  near  the   end    of  his    life,    when   he  composed  his 
Politics,  he  was  brought,  grudgingly,  to  make  a  memor- 
able concession.       To    preserve  the    sovereignty  of  law, 
which  is  the  reason  and  the  custom  of  generations,  and  to 
restrict  the  realm  of  choice  and  change,  he  conceived  it 
best  that  no  class  of  society    should  preponderate,  that 
one  man  should  not  be  subject  to  another,  that  all  should 
command  and  all  obey.     He  advised  that  power  should 
be  distributed  to  high  and  low  ;  to  the  first  according  to 
their  property,  to  the  others  according  to  numbers ;  and 
that  it  should  centre  in  the  middle  class.      If  aristocracy 
and  democracy  were  fairly  combined  and  balanced  against 
each  other,  he  thought  that  none  would  be  interested  to 
disturb  the    serene    majesty    of   impersonal   government. 
To  reconcile  the  two  principles,  he  would  admit  even  the 
poorer  citizens  to  office  and  pay  them  for  the  discharge  of 
public  duties  ;  but  he  would  compel  the  rich  to  take  their 
share,  and  would  appoint  magistrates  by  election  and  not 
by  lot.      In  his  indignation  at  the  extravagance  of  Plato, 
and  his  sense  of   the    significance    of  facts,    he  became, 
against  his  will,  the  prophetic  exponent  of  a  limited  and 
regenerated   democracy.      But  the  Politics,  which,  to  the 
world  of  living  men,  is  the  most  valuable  of  his  works, 
acquired  no  influence  on  antiquity,  and  is  never  quoted 
before  the  time    of   Cicero,       Again    it  disappeared   for 
many  centuries  ;   it  was  unknown  to  the  Arabian  com- 
mentators, and  m   Western   Europe  it  was  first  brought 
to  light  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  at  the  very  time  when 
an  infusion  of  popular  elements  was  modifying  feudalism, 
and  it  helped    to    emancipate    political  philosophy  from 
despotic  theories  and  to  confirm  it  in  the  ways  of  freedom. 
The    three    generations    of    the    Socratic    school    did 
more  for   the    future   reign   of   the   people   than   all  the 
institutions   of   the   States   of  Greece.     They  vindicated 
conscience   against   authority,   and    subjected    both    to  a 
higher   law ;    and    they   proclaimed    that    doctrine   of  a 
mixed    constitution,    which    has    prevailed    at    last    over 
absolute    monarchy,    and    still    has    to    contend    again-t 
extreme    Republicans    and    Socialists,    and    against    tlie 
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masters  of  a  hundred  legions.  But  their  views  of  h'berty 
were  based  on  expediency,  not  on  justice.  They  legislated 
for  the  favoured  citizens  of  Greece,  and  were  conscious  of 
no  principle  that  extended  the  same  rights  to  tht  tranger 
and  the  slave.  That  discovery,  without  which  all  political 
science  was  merely  conventional,  belongs  to  the  followers 
of  Zeno. 

The  dimness  and  poverty  of  their  theological  specula- 
tion -aused  the  Stoics  to  attribute  the  government  of  the 
universe  less  to  the  uncertain  design  of  gods  than  to  a 
definite  law  of  nature.     By  that  law,  which  is  superior  to 
religious  traditions  and    national    authorities,  and  which 
every  man  can  learn  from  a  guardian  angel  who  neither 
sleeps  nor  errs,  all  are  governed   alike,  all  are  equal,  all 
are  bound  in  charity  to  each  other,  as  members  of  one 
community  and  children  of  the  same  God.     The  unity 
of  mankind  implied  the  existence  of  rights   and  duties 
cr.mmon  to  all  men,  which  legislation  neither  gives  nor 
takes  away.     The  Stoics  held  in  no  esteem  the  institutions 
that  vary   with  time  and   place,  and  their  ideal  society 
resembled  a  universal  Church  more  than  an  actual  State. 
In  every  collision  between  authority  and  conscience  they 
preferred  the  inner  to  the  outer  guide  ;  and,  in  the  words 
of   Epictetus,   regarded   the   laws   of   the    gods,  not   the 
wretched  laws  of  the  dead.      Their  doctrine  of  equality,  of 
fraternity,  of  humanity  ;     their  defence   of  individualism 
against   public   authority;     their    repudiation   of   slavery, 
redeemed  democracy   from  the  narrowness,  the  want  of 
principle  and  of  sympathy,  which  are  its  reproach  among 
the  Greeks.      In   practical    life    they   preferred   a   mixed 
constitution  to  a  purely  popular  government.      Chrysippus 
thought  it  impossible  to  please  both  gods  and  men  ;  and 
Seneca  declared  that  the  people  is  corrupt  and  incapable, 
and  that  nothing  was  wanting,  under  Nero,  to  the  fulness 
of  liberty,  except  the  possibility  of  destroying  it.      But 
their    lofty    conception    of   freedom,    as    no    exceptional 
privilege  but  the  birthright  of  mankind,  survived  in  the 
law  of  nations  and  purified  the  equity  of  Rome. 

Whilst  Dorian  oligarchs  and  Macedonian  kings  crushed 
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the  liberties  of  Greece,  the  Roman  Republic  was  ruined 
not  by  Its  enemies,  for  there  was  no  enemy  it  did  not 
conquer,  but  by  its  own  vices.      It  was  free  from   many 
causes  of  mstability  and  dissolution  that  were  active  in 
Creece— the  eager  quickness,  the  philosophic  thought  the 
mdependent  belief,  the  pursuit  of  unsubstantial  grace' and 
beauty.      It  was  protected  by  many  subtle  contrivances 
agamst  the  sovereignty  of  numbers  and  against  legislation 
by  surprise.      Constitutional  battles  had  to  be  fought  over 
and  over  again  ;  and  progress  was  so  slow,  that  reforms 
were  often  voted  many  years  before  they  could  be  carried 
mto  effect.     The  authority  allowed  to  fathers,  to  masters 
to  creditors,  was  as  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  freedom' 
as  the  practice  of  the  servile  East.     The  Roman  citizen 
revelled  in  the  luxury  of  power  ;  and  his  jealous  dread  of 
every  change  that  might  impair  its  enjoyment  portended 
a  gloomy  oligarchy.     The  cause  which  transformed  the 
domination  of  rigid  and  exclusive  patricians  into  the  model 
Republic,  and   which   out  of   the  decomposed    Republic 
built  up  the  archetype  of  all  despotism,  was  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  Commonwealth  consisted  of  two  States  in  one 
The  constitution  was  made  up  of  compromises  between 
^dependent    bodies,    and    the    obligation    of    observin^r 
contracts   was   the   standing   security  for  freedom.     Th- 
plebs  obtained  self-government  and  an  equal  sovereignty 
by  the  aid  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  peculiar.' 
salient,  and  decisive  invention  of  Roman  statecraft      The 
powers  conferred  on  the  tribunes,  that  they  might  be  the 
guardians  of  the  weak,  were  ill  defined,  but  practically 
uere  irresistible.      They  could  not  govern,  but  they  could 
arrest  all   government.     The  first   and   the  last   step  of 
plebeian    progress    was   gained   neither   by    violence   nor 
persuasion,    but  by  seceding;    and,  in  like   manner,   the 
tribunes  overcame  all  the  authorities  of  the  State  by  the 
weapon    of   obstruction.       It    was    by    stopping    public 
busmess    for   five  years  that   Licinius  established   demo- 
cratic equality       The  safeguard    against  abuse  was   the 
nght  of  each  tribune  to  veto  the  acts  of  his  collea-ues 
As  they  were  independent  of  their  electors,  and  as  there 
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could  hardly  fail  to  be  one  wise  and  honest  man 
among  the  ten,  this  was  the  most  effective  instrument  for 
the  defence  of  minorities  ever  devised  by  man.  After  the 
Hortensian  law,  which  in  the  year  287  gave  to  the 
plebeian  assembly  co-ordinate  legislative  authority,  the 
tribunes  ceased  to  represent  the  cause  of  a  minority,  and 
their  work  was  done. 

A  scheme  less  plausible  or  less  hopeful  than  one 
which  created  two  sovereign  legislatures  side  by  side  in 
the  same  community  would  be  hard  to  find.  Yet  it 
effectually  closed  the  conflict  of  centuries,  and  gave  to 
Rome  an  epoch  of  constant  prosperity  and  greatness. 
No  real  division  subsisted  in  the  people,  corresponding 
to  the  artificial  division  in  the  State.  Fifty  years  passed 
away  before  the  popular  assembly  made  use  of  its  pre- 
rogative, and  r,  ssed  a  law  in  opposition  to  the  senate. 
Polybius  coulu  not  detect  a  flaw  in  the  structure  as  it 
stood.  The  harmony  seemed  to  be  complete,  and  he 
judged  that  a  more  perfect  example  of  composite  govern- 
ment could  not  exist.  But  during  those  happy  years  the 
cause  which  wrought  the  ruin  of  Roman  freedom  was  in 
full  activity ;  for  it  was  the  condition  of  perpetual  war 
that  brought  about  the  three  great  changes  which  were 
the  beginning  of  the  end— the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi, 
the  arming  of  the  paupers,  and  the  gift  of  the  Roman 
suffrage  to  the  people  of  Italy. 

Before  the  Romans  began  their  career  of  foreign  con- 
quest they  possessed  an  army  of  770,000  men  ;  and 
from  that  time  the  consumption  of  citizens  in  war  was 
incessant.  Regions  once  crowded  with  the  small  free- 
holds of  four  or  five  acres,  which  were  the  ideal  unit  of 
Roman  society  and  the  sinew  of  the  army  and  the  State, 
were  covered  with  herds  of  cattle  and  herds  of  slaves, 
and  the  substance  of  the  governing  democracy  was 
drained.  The  policy  of  the  agrarian  reform  was  to  re- 
constitute this  peasant  class  out  of  the  public  domains, 
that  is,  out  of  lands  which  the  ruling  families  had 
possessed  for  generations,  which  they  had  bought  and 
sold,  inherited,  divided,  cultivated,  and  improved.       The 
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conflict  of  interests  that  had  so  long  slumbered  revived 
with   a   fury   unknown   in    the   controversy   between   the 
patncans  and  the  plebs.      For  it  was  now  a  question  not 
of  equal  rights  but  of  subjugation.      The  social  restoration 
of  democratic  elements  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
demohshmg  the  senate;  and  this  crisis  at  last  exposed 
the   defect   of   the  machinery   and    the   peril   of  divided 
powers   that   were    not    to    be  controlled    or    reconciled 
The  popular  assembly,  led   by  Gracchus,  had  the  power 
of  making  laws  ;  and  the  only  constitutional  check  was 
that  one  of  the  tribunes  should  be  induced  to  bar  the 
proceedings.       Accordingly,    the   tribune    Octavius    inter- 
posed his  veto.     The  tribunician  power,  the  most  sacred 
of  powers,  which  could  not  be  questioned  because  it  was 
toundcd    on    a  covenant  between  the  two   parts  of  the 
community  and  formed  the  keystone  of  their  union,  was 
employed,   in   opposition    to   the   will   of  the   people    to 
prevent  a  reform  on  which   the  preservation   of  the 'de- 
mocracy   depended.       Gracchus    caused    Octavius   to  be 
deposed.     Though  not  illegal,  this  was  a  thing  unheard 
of,  and  It  seemed  to  the  Romans  a  sacrilegious  act  that 
shook  the  pillars  of  the  State,  for  it  was  the  first  signifi- 
cant    revelation   of  democratic   sovereignty.       A   tribune 
might  burn  the  arsenal  and  betray  the  city,  yet  he  could 
not   be  called   to   account   until   his   year   of  office   had 
expired.     But  when  he  employed  against  the  people  the 
authority   with   which   they  had   invested  him,  the  spell 
vvas  dissolved.     The  tribunes  had  been  instituted  a-  the 
champions    of    the    oppressed,    when    the    plebs    feared 
oppression.      It  was  resolved  that  they  should  not  inter- 
fere on   the  weaker  side  when  the  democracy  were  the 
strongest.       They   were  chosen    by    the   people  as    their 
defence  against  the  aristocracy.      It  was  not  to  be  borne 
that   they  should   become   the  agents  of  the  aristocracy 
to  make  them  once  more  supreme.      Against  a  popular 
tribune,  vvhom  no  colleague  was  suffered  to  oppose,  the 
wealthy  classes  were  defenceless.     It  is  true  that  he  held 
office,   and   was   inviolable,   only   for   a   year.       But   the 
>ounger  Gracchus   v,„s  re-elected.      The  nobles  accused 
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him  of  aiming  at  the  crown.      A  tribune  who  should  be 
practically  irremovable,  as  well  as  legally  irresistible,  was 
little  less  than  an  emperor.     The  senate  carried  on  the 
conflict  as  men  do  who  fight,  not  for  public  interests  but 
for  their  own   existence.       They  rescinded   the  agrarian 
laws.     They  murdered  the  popular  leader<=.     They  aban- 
doned the  constitution   to  save  themselves,  and  invested 
Sylla  with  a  power  beyond  all   monarchs,  to  exterminate 
their  foes.     The  ghastly  conception  of  a  magistrate  legally 
proclaimed  superior  to  all  the  laws  was  familiar  to  the 
stern  spirit  of  the  Romans.     The  decemvirs  had  enjoyed 
that  arbitrary  authority  ;    but   practically   they  were  re- 
strained by  the  two  provisions  which  alone  were  deemed 
efficacious  in   Rome,  the  short  duration  of  office,  and  its 
distribution  among  several  colleagues.      But  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sylla  was  neither  limited  nor  divided.      It  was 
to  last  as  long  as  he  chose.     Whatever  he  might  do  was 
rijjht;   and   he  was   empowered   to   put   whomsoever   he 
pleased  to  death,  without  trial   or  accusation.      All    tiie 
victims  who  were  butchered  by  his  satellites  suffered  with 
the  full  sanction  of  the  law. 

When  at  last  the  democracy  conquered,  the  Augustan 
monarchy,  by  which  they  perpetuated  their  triumph,  was 
moderate  in  comparison  with  the  licensed  tyranny  of  the 
aristocratic  chief      The  Emperor  was  the  constitutional 
head  of  the  Republic,  armed  with  all  the  powers  requisite 
to  master  the  senate.     The  instrument  which  had  served 
to  cast  down  the  patricians  was  efficient  against  the  new 
anstorracy  of  wealth  and  office.     The  tribunician   power, 
conferred  in  perpetuity,  made  it  unnecessary  to  create  a 
king    or    a    dictator.       Thrice    the    senate    proposed    to 
Augustus    the    supreme    power    of    making    laws.       He 
declared  that  the  power  of  the  tribunes  already  supplied 
h.m  with  all  that  he  required.      It  enabled  him  to  preserve 
the  forms  of  a  simulated   republic.     The  most  popular  of 
all  the  m-gistracies  of  Rome   furnished    the  marrow  of 
Imperialism.       For    the    Empire    was    created,    not    by 
usurpation,  but   by   the   legal   act   of  a  jubilant    people 
eager  to  close  the  era  of  bloodshed  and   to  secure  the 
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largess  of  j,'rain  and  coin,  which  amounted,  at  last,  to 
900,000  pounds  a  year.  The  people  transferred  to  the 
Kmpcror  the  plenitude  of  their  own  sovereignty.  To 
limit  his  delegated  power  was  to  challenge  their  omnipo- 
tence, to  renew  the  issue  between  the  many  and  the  few 
which  had  been  decided  at  Pharsalus  and  I'hilippi.  The 
Rfjmans  upheld  the  absolutism  of  the  Empire  because  it 
was  their  own.  The  elementary  antagonism  between 
liberty  and  democracy,  between  the  welfare  of  minorities 
and  the  supremacy  of  masses,  became  manifest.  The 
friend  of  the  one  was  a  traitor  to  the  other.  The  dogma, 
that  absolute  power  may,  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  popular 
origin,  be  as  legitimate  as  constitutional  freedom,  began, 
by  the  combined  support  of  the  people  and  the  throne, 
to  darken  the  air. 

Legitimate,  in  the  technical  sense  of  modern  politics, 
the  Empire  was  not  meant  to  be.      It  had   no  right  or 
claim  to  subsist  apart  from  the  will  of  the  people.      To 
limit  the  Emperor's  authority  was  to  renounce  their  own  ; 
but  to  take  it  away  was  to  assert  their  own.      They  gave 
the  Empire  as  they  chose.      They  took  it  away  as  the)- 
cliosc.      The   Revolution  was  as    lawful   and   as  irrespon- 
sible as  the  Empire.     Democratic  institutions  continued  to 
develop.      The   provinces  were   no    longer  subject   to  an 
assembly  meeting    in   a  distant   capital.      They  obtained 
tlic   privileges   of   Roman  citizens.      Long   after  Tiberius 
had   stripped   the  inhabitants  of  Rome  of  their  electoral 
function,  the  provincials  continued  in  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment  of   the    right    of   choosing    their   own    magistrates. 
They   governed    themselves    like  a  vast  confederation  of 
municipal     republics  ;     and,    even    after    Diocletian     had 
brought  in  the  forms  as  well  as  the  reality  of  despotism, 
provincial  assemblies,  the  obscure  germ  of  representative 
institutions,   exercised    some    control    over    the    Imperial 
ofiRcers. 

But  the  Empire  owed  the  intensity  of  its  force  to  the 
popular  fiction.  The  principle,  that  the  Emperor  is  not 
subject  to  laws  from  which  he  can  dispense  others, /r?Wr/j 
k'^ilms  so/iitiis,  was  interpreted  to  imply  that  he  was  above 
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all  legal  restraint.  There  was  no  appeal  from  his  sentence. 
He  was  the  living  law.  The  Roman  jurists,  whilst  they 
adorned  their  writings  with  the  exalted  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics,  consecrated  every  excess  of  Imperial  prerogative 
with  those  famous  maxims  which  have  been  balm  to  so 
many  consciences  and  have  sanctioned  so  much  wrong  ; 
and  the  code  of  Justinian  became  the  greatest  obstacle! 
next  to  feudalism,  with  which  liberty  had  to  contend. 

Ancient  dcmocrac}-,  as  it  was  in  Athens  in  the  best 
days  of  Pericles,  or  in  Rome  when  Polybius  described  it, 
or  even  as  it  is  idealised  by  Aristotle  in  the  Sixth  Book 
of  his  Politics,  and  by  Cicero  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  was  never  more  than  a  partial  and  insincere 
solution  of  the  problem  of  popular  government.  The 
ancient  politicians  aimed  no  higher  than  to  diffuse  power 
among  a  numerous  class.  Their  liberty  was  bound  up  with 
slavery.  They  never  attempted  to  found  a  free  State  on 
the  thrift  and  energy  of  free  labour.  They  never  divined 
the  harder  but  more  grateful  task  that  constitutes  the 
political  life  of  Christian  nations. 

By  humbling  the  supremacy  of  rank  and  wealth  ;  by 
forbidding  the  State  to  encroa-h  on  the  domain  which 
belongs  to  God  ;  by  teaching  man  to  love  his  neighbour 
as  himself ;  by  promoting  the  sense  of  equality  ;   by  con- 
demning the  pride  of  race,  which  was  a  stimulus  of  con- 
quest, and  the  doctrine  of  separate  descent,  which  formed 
the  philosopher's  defence  of  slavery ;  and   by  addressing 
not  the  rulers  but  the  masses  of  mankind,  and   makin- 
opmion  superior  to  authority,  the  Church   that  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor  had  visible  points  of  contact  uith 
democracy.     And  yet  Christianity  did  not  dircctiv  influence 
political  progress.     The  ancient  watchword  of  the  Republic 
was   translated    by   Papinian    into   the   language   of   the 
Church  :  "  Summa  est  ratio  qua-  pro  reh\Mone  fiat  •  "  and 
for  eleven  hundred   years,  from  the   firs't  to  the   last  of 
the  Consiantines,  the  Christian   Empire  was  as  despotic 
as  the  pagan. 

Meanwhile  Western  Europe  was  overrun  by  men  who 
in  their  early  home  had  been  Republicans.     The  prin^i- 
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tive  constitution  of  the  German  communities  was  based 
on  association  rather  than  on  subordination.  They  were 
accustomed  to  govern  their  affairs  by  common  delibera- 
tion, and  to  obey  authorities  that  were  temporary  and 
defined.  It  is  one  of  the  desperate  enterprises  of  histori- 
cal science  to  trace  the  free  institutions  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  Australia,  to  the  life  that  was  led  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  But  the  new  States  were  founded 
on  conquest,  and  in  war  the  Germans  were  commandcii 
by  kings.  The  doctrine  of  self-government,  applied  to 
Gaul  and  Spain,  would  have  made  Frank  and  Goth 
disappear  in  the  mass  of  the  conquered  people.  It 
needed  all  the  resources  of  a  vigorous  monarchy,  of  a 
military  aristocracy,  and  of  a  territorial  clergy,  to  con- 
struct States  that  were  able  to  last.  The  result  was 
the  feudal  .system,  the  most  absolute  contradiction  of 
democracy  that  has  coexisted  with  civilisation. 

The   revival   of   democracy    was    due   neither    to  the 
Christian  Church  nor  to  the  Teutonic  State,  but  to  the 
quarrel   between   them.       The  effect    followed   the  cause 
instantaneously.       As  soon   as   Gregory   VII.    made   the 
Papacy   independer.t   of   the   Empire,   the  great   conflict 
began  ;  and  the  same  pontificate  gave  birth  to  the  theory 
f  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.     The  Gregorian  partv 
argued   that   the   Emperor  derived   his   crown    from    the 
nation,  and  that  the  nation  could  take  away  what  it  had 
bestowed.     The   Imperialists   replied   that  nobody   could 
take  away  what  the  nation  had  given.      It  is  idle' to  look 
for  the  spark  either  in  flint  or  steel.     The  object  of  botli 
parties    was    unqualified    supremacy.       Fitznigel    has   nc. 
more  idea  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  than  John  of  Salisbury 
of  political.      Innocent   IV.  is  as  perfect  an  absolutist  as 
Peter  de  Vineis.      But  each  party  encouraged  democracy 
in  turn,  by  seeking  the  aid  of  the  towns  ;  each  party  in 
turn   appealed   to  the  people,  and   gave  strength  to  the 
constitutional  theory.      In  the  fourteenth  century  Engli-h 
Parliaments  judged  and  deposed  their  kings,  as  a  matte  r 
of  right  ;  the  Estates  governed   France  without  king  or 
noble  ;  and  the  wealth  and  liberties  of  the  towns,  w^ich 
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had  worked  out  their  independence  from  the  centre  of 
Italy  to  the  North  Sea.  promised  for  a  moment  to  trans- 
form European  society.     Even  in  the  capitals  of  great 
princes,  m  Rome,  in  Paris,  and,  for  two  terrible  days  in 
London,  the  commons  obtained  sway.     But  the  curse  of 
instability  was  on   the   municipal   republics.      Strasburir 
accordintj  to  Erasmus  and  Bodin.  the  best  governed  of 
ail,  suffered  from  perpetual  commotions.     A.i  ingenious 
h.stonan  has  reckoned  seven  thousand  revolutions  in  the 
Italian  cities.     The  democracies  succeeded  no  better  than 
feudalism   m   regulating   the    balance    between   rich    and 
poor._     The   atrocities    of   the   Jacquerie,    and    of   Wat 
Tylers   rebellion,   hardened    the    hearts   of  men   a-ainst 
the  common    people.      Church   and   State  combined   to 
put  them  down.     And  the  last  memorable  strug-Hcs  of 
medLxval   Iiberty-the  insurrection  of  the  Comuneros  in 
Castile,  the  Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  the  Republic  of 
P  orence  and  the  Revolt  of  Ghent-were  suppressed   b^- 
Charlcs  V.  m  the  early  years  of  the  Reformation. 

The  middle  ages   had  forged    a  complete  arsenal  of 
constitutional  maxims  :  trial  by  jury,  taxation  by  repre- 
sentation,  hca    self-government,  ecclesiastical   independ- 
ence, responsible  authority.      But  they  were  not  secured 
by  ■nstitutions.  and   the  Reformation   began  by  making 
the  dry  bones  more  dry.      Luther  claimed  to  be  the  firs^ 
divine  who  did  justice  to  the  civil  power.     He  made  the 
Lutheran   Church  the   bulwark  of  ^itical  stab^irand 
bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the  doctrine  of  divine  r"^t 
and    passive    obedience.       Zwingli,   who   was   a   staunch 
republican  desired  that  all  magistrates  should  be  elected 
and  should    .c  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  their  ££0,^' 

th  Xh    hi  P  ^^f  ^."^•^'^  °"  democracy  was  exercised 
through  the  Presbyterian  constitution  of  Calvin 

It  was  long  before  the  democratic  element  in  ^rcsb^•- 
rianism  began  to  tell.     The  Netherlands  resisted  1^1 

m  andTe  T  ''^'?"  '''''  '°'^  ^""^^^  ^°  ^^po  ^ 
s  bCrt    th^  T  °^  '^'  "Itra-Calvinist   Deventer   to 

sub-ert    the   ascendency   of   the    leading   States   by   the 
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sovereign  action  of  the  whole  people,  was  foiled  by 
Leicester's  incapacity,  and  by  the  consummate  policy  of 
Barncvelt  The  Huguenots,  having  lost  their  leaders  in 
1572,  reconstituted  themselves  on  a  democratic  footing, 
and  learned  to  think  that  a  king  who  murders  his  sub- 
jects forfeits  his  divine  right  to  be  obeyed.  But  Junius 
lirutus  and  Buchanan  damaged  their  credit  by  advocating 
regicide  ;  and  Hotoman,  whose  Franco- Gallia  is  the 
most  serious  work  of  the  group,  deserted  his  liberal 
opinions  when  the  chief  of  his  own  party  became  king. 
The  most  violent  explosion  of  democracy  in  that  age 
proceeded  from  the  opposite  quarter.  When  Henry  of 
Navarre  became  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  P'rancc, 
the  theory  of  the  deposing  power,  which  had  proved 
ineffectual  for  more  than  a  century,  awoke  with  a  new 
and  more  vigorous  life.  One-half  of  the  nation  accepted 
the  view,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  submit  to  a  king 
they  would  not  have  chosen.  A  Committee  of  Sixteen 
made  itself  master  of  Paris,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Spain, 
succeeded  for  years  in  excluding  Henry  from  his  capital. 
The  impulse  thus  given  endured  in  literature  for  a  whole 
generation,  and  produced  a  library  of  treatises  on  the 
right  of  Catholics  to  choose,  to  control,  and  to  cashier 
their  magistrates.  They  were  on  the  losing  side.  Most 
of  them  were  bloodthirsty,  and  were  soon  forgotten.  But 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  political  ideas  of  Milton,  Locke, 
and  Rousseau,  may  be  found  in  the  ponderous  Latin  of 
Jesuits  who  were  subjects  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  of 
Lessius,  Molina,  Mariana,  and  Suarez. 

The  ideas  were  there,  and  were  taken  up  when  it 
suited  them  by  extreme  adherents  of  Rome  and  of 
Geneva ;  but  ihey  produced  no  lasting  fruit  until,  a 
century  after  the  Reformation,  they  became  incorporated 
in  new  religious  systems.  Five  years  of  civil  war  could 
not  exhaust  the  royalism  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  it 
required  the  expulsion  of  the  majority  to  make  the  Long 
Parliament  abandon  monarchy.  It  had  defended  the 
constitution  against  the  crown  with  legal  arts,  defendin;:; 
precedent  against  innovation,  and  setting  up  an  ideal  in 
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the  past  which,  with  all  the  learning  of  Seldcn  and  of 
Prynne,  was  less  ccrtoin  than  the  Puritan  statesmen  sun- 
posed.     The   Independants   brought  in  a  new  principle 
Tradition  had  no  authority  for  them,  and  the  past  no 
virtue.      Liberty  of  conscience,  a  thing  not  to  be  found 
in  the  constitution,  was  more  prized  by  many  of  them 
than  all   the  statutes  of  the  Plantagencts.      Their  idea 
that  each  congregation  should  govern  it.self  abolished  the 
force  which  is   needed   to   preserve   unity,  and    deprived 
monarchy  of  the  weapon   which    made  it    injurious   to 
freedom.     An  immense  revolutionary  energy  resided  in 
their  doctrine,  and  it  took  root  in   America,  and  deeply 
coloured  political  thought  .n  later  times.     But  in  England 
the   sectarian    democracy    was    strong    only    to    destroy 
Cionriwell  refused  to  be  bound  by  it ;  and  John  Lilburnc." 
the  boldest  thinker  among   English  democrats,  declared 
that  It  would  be  better  for  liberty  to  bring  back  Charles 
btuart  than  to  wve  under  the  sword  of  the  Protector 

Lilburnc  was  among  the  first  to  understand  the  real 
conditions  of  democracy,  and  the  obstacle  to  its  success 
in  England.  Equality  of  power  could  not  be  preserved 
except  by  violence,  together  with  an  extreme  inequality 
of  possessions.  There  would  always  be  danger,  if  power 
was  not  made  to  wait  on  property,  that  property  would 
go  to  those  who  had  the  power.  This  idea  of  the  neces- 
sary balance  of  property,  developed  by  Harrington,  and 
adopted  by  Milton  in  his  later  pamphlets,  appeared  to 
Toland.  and  even  to  John  Adams,  as  important  as  the 

7Tu  1  P'T''?^'  ^^  '^'  '^''''''''y  °^  *he  circulation 
0  the  blood.  At  least  it  indicates  the  true  explanation 
of  he  strange  completeness  with  which  the  Republican 
party  had  vanished,  a  dozen  years  after  the  solemn  trial 
and  execution  of  the  King.  No  extremity  of  misgovern- 
ment  was  able  to  revive  it.  Wl.  ,  the  treason  of  Charles 
D  oShT'  ,'^°"^*:t"t'°"  ^vas  divulged,  and  the  Whigs 
plot  ed  to  expel  the  mcorrigible  dynasty,  their  aspirations 

r  W    %\'  *'r  '  X^"^*'^"  °''^--'^^'-  --'h  Monmouth 

or  Doge.     The  Revolution  of  1688  confined  power  to 

the  aristocracy  of  freeholders.      The  conservatism  of  the 
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age  was  uncnn<iucrablc.  Republicanism  was  distorted  even 
in  Switzerland,  and  became  in  the  cij^htccnth  century  as 
oppressive  and  as  intolerant  as  its  neij,'iibours. 

In  1769,  when  Paoii  tied  from  Corsica,  it  seemed  that, 
in  Kuropo  at  least,  democracy  was  dead.      It  had,  indeed, 
lately  been  defended   in   books  by  a  man  of  bad  reputa- 
tion, whom   the  leaders    of   public    opinion   treated   witli 
contumely,    and    whose    declamations    excited    so    little 
alarm  that  George   III.  offered    him  a  pension.       What 
gave  to  Rousseau  a  power  far  exceeding  that  which  any 
political   writer    had    ever    attained    was    the  progr.- s  of 
events  in   America.     The  Stuarts  had  been  willi;       hat 
the  colonies  should  .ser\c  as  a  refuge  from  their  system 
of  Church  and  State,  and  of  all  their  colonies  the  om 
most  favoured  was  the  territory  granted  to  William  I'enn. 
l{y  the  principles  of  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  new  State  should  be  founded  011 
liberty  and  equality.      But  I'cnn  was  further  noted  amon- 
Quakers  as  a  follower  of  the  new  doctrine  of  Toleration. 
Thus  it  c  ime  to  i)ass  that  I'cnnsylvania  enjoyed  the  rrost 
democratic  constitution   in   the  world,  and  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  almo.st  solitary 
example  of  freedom.     It  was  principally  through  Franklin 
and  the  Quaker  State  that   America  influenced  political 
opinion    in    Europe,    and    that    the    fanaticism    of   one 
revolutionary  epoch  was    converted  into  the  latio.  .  iisni 
of  another.      American    independence  was  the  beginnin!:^ 
of  a  new  era,  not    merely    as    a  revival    of   Revolution, 
but   bccau.se   no    other    Revolution    ever  proceeded   from 
so  slight  a  cause,  or  was  ever  conducted  with  so  mucii 
moderation.       The    Fluropean    monarchies    supjKjrted    it. 
The  greatest  statesmen   in   luigland  averred  that  it  was 
just.       It    established    a    pure    democracy ;    but    it    was 
democracy  in   its  highest   perfection,  armed  and  vigilant, 
less  against  aristocracy    and    monarchy  than  against  its 
own  wcalcncss  and  excess.      Whilst   England  was  admired 
for  the  safeguards  with    which,    in    the  course  of  many 
centuries,  it  had  fortified  liberty  against  the  power  of  the 
crown,  America  appeared  still  more  worthy  of  admiration 
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for  the  .afcRuard,  which,  in  the  deliberations  of  a  .,ini:le 
memorable  year,  it  had  set  up  against  the  power  of  it, 
own  «>v«re«n  people.  It  resembled  no  oiher  l<nown 
democracy,  for  .t  resj^cted  freedom,  n-thority,  and  law. 
It  resembled  no  other  constitution,  for  it  was  contained  in 
half  a  dozen  mtelli,ible  article.  Ancient  Europe  o,K..ned 
.ts  mmd  to  two  new  ideas  that  Revolution  with  verv 
little  provocation  may  be  just;  and  that  democracy  in 
vcr\  !.ir},'C  dimensions  may  be  safe. 

Whilst  America  was  making  itself  independent,  the  spirit 
of  re  orm  had  been  abroad  in  Europe.      Intelligent  mi„ 
tcrs.  nice  Campomanes  and  Strucnsee.  and   well-mea  in. 
monarchs.  of   whom    the    most    liberal    was   Leopold    of 
lu.cany.  were  trymg  what  could   be  done  to  make  men 

ant'rule'hlTr"'-    u'^T''""  "'  ^^^'^'"'^  •-•    -tor- 
ant  rule  had  bequeathed  abuses  which  notliing  but  the 

most  vgorous  use  of  fK>wer  could  remove.      The  age  pre 

ferred  the  re,g„  of  intellect  to  the  reign  of  liberty.     Turgot 

the   ablest    and    most    far-seeing    reformer    then    livfn 

attempted  to  do  for  France  what  less  gifted   men  were 

;  o.ng   w.th    success    in    Lombardy.    and    Tuscany,    and 

io'of  th      ""?"'''  '"  '"'''''y  ''''  ^°>'-^'  pouer'for  th 

good  of  the  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  classes 

The  h,gher  classes  proved  too  strong  for  the  c'rownl^one 

and  LOU.S  XVI.  abandoned  internal  reforms  in  desp.".r' 

-a  turned  for  compensation  to  a  war  uith  KnglandT: 

the  de.verance  of  her  American    Colonies.       VVhen  the 

ncreasmg  debt  obliged  him  to  seek  heroic  remedies  ad 

he   was    agam    repulsed    by    the    privileged    orders     he 

ppea  ed  at  last  to  the  nation.     When  the'statcs-Ge^era 

m  t  the  power  had  already  passed  to  the  middle  cla  s 

o    .t  was  by    them    alone    that    the    countrj^   could  be 

X  i  her  IcVT  '^'■"u^  """""^^  '°  *""'"P'^  b>-  ^^'«'-fn?. 
nv  hL  •  r'  '•'"  "°'^'"'  "°^  the  armv,  could  cio 

travelled  as  far  as    England    in    the   six  hundred   veirs 

Te  Te"ars':Lf Th    A    '^''■''''"    '"'    ^^^^   "-^'-^eM 
years  after  the  American  alliance,  the  Rights  of  Man 
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which  had  been  proclaimed  at  Philadelphia,  were  repeated 
at  \'ersailles.  The  alliance  had  borne  fruit  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  for  France,  the  fruit  was  the  triumph  of 
American  ideas  over  English.  They  were  more  popular, 
more  simple,  more  effective  against  privilege,  and,  strant,'c 
to  say,  more  acceptable  to  the  King.  The  new  French 
constitution  allowed  no  privileged  orders,  no  parlia- 
mentary ministry,  no  power  of  dissolution,  and  only  a 
suspensive  veto.  But  the  characteristic  safeguards  of  the 
American  Government  were  rejected  :  Federalism,  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  the  Second  Chamber,  the 
political  arbitration  of  the  supreme  judicial  bod\-.  That 
which  weakened  the  E.xccutive  was  taken  :  that  which 
restrained  the  Legislature  was  left.  Checks  on  the  crown 
abounded  ;  but  should  the  crown  be  vacant,  the  pcjwers 
that  remained  would  be  without  a  check.  The  pre- 
cautions were  all  in  one  direction.  Nobody  would  con- 
template the  contingency  that  there  might  be  no  kinj,^. 
The  constitution  was  inspired  by  a  profound  disbelief  in 
Louis  XVI.  and  a  pertinacious  belief  in  monarchy.  The 
assembly  voted  without  debate,  by  acclamation,  a  Civil 
List  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  Queen  Victoria. 
When  Louis  fled,  and  the  throne  was  actually  vacant, 
they  brought  him  back  to  it,  preferring  the  phantom  of  a 
king  who  was  a  prisoner  to  the  reality  of  no  king  at  all. 

Next  to  this  misapplication  of  American  examples, 
which  was  the  fault  of  nearly  all  the  leading  statesmen, 
excepting  Mounier,  Mirabeau,  and  Sieycs,  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution  was  injured  by  its  religious  policy.  The 
most  novel  and  impressive  lesson  taught  by  the  fathers 
of  the  American  Republic  was  that  the  people,  and  not 
the  administration,  should  govern.  Men  in  office  were 
salaried  agents,  by  whom  the  nation  wrought  its  will. 
Authority  submitted  to  public  opinion,  and  left  to  it 
not  only  the  control,  but  the  initiative  of  government. 
Patience  in  waiting  for  a  wind,  alacrity  in  catching  it, 
the  dread  of  exerting  unnecessary  influence,  characterise 
the  early  presidents.  Some  of  the  I'rcnch  politicians 
shared    this    v'ew,    though    with    less    exagijcration    than 
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Washington.     They  wished   to  decentralise   the  govern- 
ment,  and    to   obtain,    for    good    or    evil,    the    genuine 
expression   of  popular   sentiment.      Necker   himself   and 
Buzot,   the   most   thoughtful   of  the   Girondins,  dre'amed 
of  federalising  France.      In  the  United  States  there  was 
no  current  of  opinion,  and  no  combination  of  forces    to 
be  seriously  feared.      The  goverr,r„c.-  ..c.vicd  no  security 
agamst  bemg  propelled  in  a      ;on-  direction      But  the 
I<rench  Revolution  was  accom   !i-.',cd  at  the    -xpense  of 
powerful    classes.      Besides    tl  :    ;u..b!es,    th^     Assembly 
which  had   been  made  supreme  by  the  ac-.^ssion  of  the 
clergy,  and  had  been  led  at  first  by  popular  ecclesiastics 
by  bicyes,  Talleyrand,  Cic^  La  Luzerne,  made  an  enemy 
of  the  clergj-.     The  prerogative  could  not  be  destroyed 
without   touching   the   Church.     Ecclesiastical   patronage 
had   helped   to  make  the  crown  absolute.      To  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  Louis  and  his  ministers  was  to  renounce 
the  entire   policy  of   the   constitution.     To   disestablish 
was   to   make   it   over   to   the   Pope.      It   was   consistent 
with  the  democratic  principle  to  introduce  election  into 
the  Lliurch.      It  involved  a  breach  with  Rome  •   but  so 
indeed    did    the   laws   of  Joseph    II..   Charles   III.,   and 
Leopold.     The   Pope  was   not   likely  to   cast   away   the 
friendship  of  France,  if  he  could  help  it ;  and  the  French 
clergy  were  not  likely  to  give  trouble  by  their  attachment 
to  Kome.     Therefore,  amid  the  indifference  of  many,  and 
a^^^ainst  the  urgent,  and  probably  sincere,  remonstrances 
of  Robespierre   and   Marat,   the  Jansenists,   who   had   a 
century  of  persecution  to  avenge,  carried  the  Civil  Con- 
stitution.    The  coercive  measures  which  enforced  it  led  to 
he  breach  with  the  King,  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchv  ; 
to  the  revolt  of  the  provinces,  and   the   fall   of  liberiy. 
Ihe  Jacobins  determined  that  public  opinion  should  not 
rcgn.  that  the  State  should  not  remain  at  the  mercy  of 
powerful  combinations.     They  held  the  representatives  of 
he   people   under  control,   by   the    people   itself      They 
attributed  higher    authority    to   the   direct    than    to  the 
."direct   voice   of  the   democratic   oracle.      They   armed 
themselves   with    power    to    crush    every   adverse,    every 
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independent  force,  and  especially  to  put  down  the  Chiircl, 
m  whose  cause  the  provinces  had  risen  a-ainst  the  capital' 
They  met  the  centrifugal  federalism  of  the  friends  of  the 
Gnondc  by  the  most  resolute  centralisation.      France  was 
governed  by  Paris  ;  and  Paris  by  its  municipality  and  its 
mob.     Obeying  Rousseau's  maxim,  that  the  people  cannot 
delegate  its  power,  they  raised  the  elementary  constituency 
above   its   representatives.      As   the    greatest   constituent 
body,  the  most  numerous  accumulation  of  primary  electors 
the  largest  portion  of  sovereignty,  was  in  the  people  of 
Paris,  they  designed  that  the  people  of  Paris  should  rule- 
over  France,  as  the  people  of  Rome,  the  mob  as  well  as 
the   senate,  had   ruled,  not   ingloriously,  over   Italy,  and 
over   half  the  nations  that  surround   the  Mediterranean. 
Although  the  Jacobins  were  scarcely  more  irreligious  than 
the  Abbe  Sieyes  or  Madame  Roland,  although  Robespierre 
wanted  to  force  men  to  believe  in  God,  although  Danton 
went  to  confession  and  Barere  was  a  professing  Christian, 
they  imparted  to  modern  democracy  that  implacable  hatred 
of  religion  which  contrasts  so  strangely  with  the  example 
of  its  Puritan  prototype. 

The  deepest  cause  which  made  the  French  Revolution 
so  disastrous  to  liberty  was  its  theory  of  equality.     Liberty 
was  the  watchword  of  the  middle  class,  equality  of  the 
lower.      It  was  the   lowc.    class  that  won  the   battles  of 
the  third  estate  ;  that  took  the  Bastille,  and  made  France 
a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  that  took  the  Tuileries   and 
made   France   a  Republic.     They   claimed   their   reward 
The   middle   clas.s,   having   cast   down   the   upper   orders 
with  the  aid  of  the  lower,  instituted  a  new  inequality  and 
a  privilege  for  itself.     By  means  of  a  taxpaying  qualifi- 
cation   It   deprived   its   confederates   of   their   vote.      To 
those,  therefore,  who   had   accomplished   the  Revolution 
Its  promise  was  not  fulfilled.      Equality  did  nothing  for 
them.     The  opinion,  at  that  time,  was  almost  universal 
that  society  is  founded  on  an  agreement  which  is  volun-' 
tarj-  and  conditional,  and  that  the  links  which  bind  men 
to  It  are  terminable,  for  sufficient  reason,  like  those  which 
subject  them  to  authority.     From  these  popular  premises 
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the  logic  of  Marat  drew  his  sanguinary  conclusions.  He 
told  the  famished  people  that  the  conditions  on  which 
they  had  consented  to  bear  their  evil  lot,  and  had  re- 
frained from  violen  c,  had  not  been  kept  to  them.  It 
was  suicide,  it  was  murder,  to  submit  to  starve  and  to 
see  one's  children  starving,  by  the  fault  of  the  rich.  The 
bonds  of  society  were  dissolved  by  the  wrong  it  inflicted 
The  state  of  nature  had  come  back,  in  which  every  man 
had  a  right  to  what  he  could  take.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  rich  to  make  way  for  the  poor.  With  this  theory 
of  equality,  liberty  was  quenched  in  blood,  and  French- 
men became  ready  to  sacrifice  all  other  things  to  save 
life  and  fortune. 

Twenty   years    after   the    splendid    opportunity    that 
opened  m   1789,  the  reaction  had  triumphed  everywhere 
in  Europe ;  ancient  constitutions  had  perished  as  well  as 
new  ;   and  even   England   afforded   then   neither  protec- 
tion nor  sympathy.     The  liberal,  at  least  the  democratic 
revival,  came  from  Spain.     The  Spaniards  fought  against 
Uic   French   for  a  king,  who  was  a  prisoner  in   France 
They  gave    themselves    a    constitution,   and    placed    his 
name  at  the  head  of  it.     They  had  a  monarchy,  without 
a  king     It  required  to  be  so  contrived  that  it  would  work 
in  the  absence,  possibly  the  permanent  absence,  of  the 
monarch.       It    became,   therefore,   a    monarchy   only    in 
name,    composed,   in    fact,    of  democratic    forces.       The 
constitution  of   18 12  was  the  attempt  of  inexperienced 
men  to  accomplish  the  most  difficult  task  in  politics      It 
was  smitten  with  sterility.      For  many  years  it  was  the 
standard    of  abortive    revolutions   among    the    so-called 
Latin  nations.     It  promulgated  the  notion  of  a  king  who 
should    flourish    only    in    name,    and    should    not    even 
discharge   the  humble  function  which    Hegel   assigns   to 
royalty,  of  dotting  I's  for  the  people. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Cadiz  constitution,  in  1823.  was 
the  supreme  triumph  of  the  restored  monarchy  of  France 
^<ve  years  later,  under  a  wise  and  liberal  minister,  the 
nlTl.  u"  ""T  ^^^^"<^'"g  fairly  on  the  constitutional 
paths,  when  the  incurable  distrust  of  the  Liberal  party 
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defeated    Martignac,    and    brought    in    the    ministry    of 
extreme  royalists  that  ruined  the  monarchy.      In  labour- 
ing to  transfer  power  from  the  class  which  the  Revolu' 
had    enfranchised    to    those    which    it    had    overthr- 
Polignac  and   La  Bourdonnaic  would  gladly  have  made 
terms  with  the  working  men.     To  break  the  influence  of 
intellect  and  capital  by  means  of  universal  suffrage,  was 
an  idea  long  and  zealously  advocated  by  some  of  their 
supporters.     They  had  not  foresight  or  ability  to  divide 
their  adversaries,  and  they  were  vanquished  in   1830  by 
tlie  'inited  democracy. 

The  promise  of  the  Revolution  of  July  was  to  reconcile 
royalists  and  democrats.  The  King  assured  Lafayette 
that  he  was  a  republican  at  heart ;  and  Lafayette  assured 
Wance  that  Louis  Philippe  was  the  best  of  republics. 
The  shock  of  the  great  event  was  felt  in  Poland,  and 
Belgium,  and  even  in  England.  It  gave  a  direct  impulse 
to  democratic  movements  in  Switzerland. 

Swiss  democracy  had  been  in  abeyance  since   1815 
The    national    will    had    no    organ.     The    cantons   were 
supreme ;  and  governed  as  inefficiently  as  other  govern- 
ments under  the  protecting  shade  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
There  was  no  dispute  that  Switzerland  called  for  extensive 
reforms,  and  no  doubt  of  the  direction  they  would  take 
I  lie  number  of  the  cantons  was  the  great  obstacle  to  all 
improvement.      It  was  useless  to  have  twenty-five  govern- 
ments in  a  country  equal  to  one  American    State,  =.nd 
inferior  in  population  to  one  great  city.      It  was  impossible 
that  they  should  be  good  governments.      A  central  power 
was  the  manifest  need  of  the  country.      In  the  absence  of 
an  efficient  federal  power,  seven  cantons  formed  a  separate 
league  for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests.     Whilst 
democratic  ideas  were   making  way  in    Switzerland,  the 
1  apacy  was  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  show- 
ing an  inflexible  hostility  for  ideas  which  are  the  breath 
of   democratic    life.     The    growing    democracy   and    the 
growing     Ultramontanism     came    into    collision        The 
Sonderbund    could   aver   with    truth   that   there   was   no 
safety  for  its  rights  under  the  Federal  Constitution.      The 
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others  co  '1  reply,  with  equal  truth,  that  there  was  no 
safety   for    the    constitution    with   the   Sonderbund.       In 
1847,  it  came  to  a  war  between  national  sovereignty  and 
cantonal    sovereignty.     The   Sonderbund   was   dissolved, 
and  a  new  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  avowedly 
and   ostensibly  charged   with   the   duty  of  carrying   out 
democracy,  and  repressing  the  adverse  influence  of  Rome. 
It  was  a  delusive  imitation  of  the  American  system.     The 
President   was    powerless.       The    Senate   was   powerless. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  powerless.     The  sovereignty  of 
the  cantons  was  undermined,  and  their  power  centred  in 
the  Mouse  of  Representatives.     The  Constitution  of  1 848 
was  a  first  step  towards  the  destruction   of  Federalism. 
Another  and  almost  a  final  step  in  the  direction  of  central- 
isation was  taken  in   1874.      The  railways,  and  the  vast 
interests  they  created,  made  the  position  of  the  cantonal 
governments    untenable.      The    conflict    with    the  Ultra- 
montanes  increased  the  demand  for  vigorous  action  •  and 
the   destruction    of   State   Rights   in  the  American  war 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Centralists.     The  Consti- 
tution of  1874  is  one  of  the  most  significant  works  of 
modern    democracy.      It    is    the   triumph    of   democratic 
force  over  democratic  freedom.      It  overrules  not  only  the 
Federal   principle,   but    the   representative    principle.     It 
carries  important  measures  away  from  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature to  submit  them  to  the  votes  of  the  entire  people 
separating  decision  from  deliberation.     The  operation  is  -o 
cumbrous  as  to  be  generally  ineffective.      But  it  constitutes 
a  power  such  as  exists,  we  believe,  under  the  laws  of  no 
other  country.      A  Swiss  jurist  has  frankly  expressed  the 
spirit  of  the  reigning  system  by  sa>-ing,  that  the  State  is 
the  appointed  conscience  of  the  nation. 

The  moving  force  in  Switzerland  has  been  democracy 
relieved  of  all  constraint,  the  principle  of  putting  in  action 
the  greatest  force  of  the  greatest  number.  The  prosperity 
of  the  country  has  prevented  complications  such  as  arose 
in  France.  The  ministers  of  Louis  Philippe,  able  and 
enlightened  men,  believed  that  they  would  make  the 
people  prosper  if   they  could  have  their  own  way,  and 
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could  shut  out  public  opinion.  They  acted  as  if  the 
intelligent  middle  class  was  destined  by  heaven  to  govern 
The  upper  class  had  proved  its  unfitness  before  1780  • 
the  lower  class,  since  17S9.  Government  by  professional 
men,  by  manufacturers  and  scholars,  was  sure  to  be  safe 
and  almost  sure  to  be  reasonable  and  practical.  Money 
became  the  object  of  a  political  superstition,  such  as  had 
formerly  attached  to  land,  and  after\vards  attached  to 
labour.  The  masses  of  the  people,  who  had  fought 
againsi  Marmont,  became  aware  that  they  had  not  fou-ht 
for  their  own  benefit.  They  were  still  governed  by  their 
employers. 

When    the   King   parted   with    Lafayette,  and    it  was 
found    that    he   would   not    only   reign    but   govern,   the 
indignation   of   *he    republicans   found   a   vent   in    street 
fighting.      In    1836,   when    the    horrors   of   the   infernal 
machine  had  armed  the  crown  with  ampler  powers,  and 
had    .silenced    the   republican    party,  the   term    Socialism 
made  its  appearance  in  literature.     Tocqueville,  who  was 
writing  the  philosophic  chapters  that  conclude  his  work- 
failed  to  discover  the  power  which  the  new  system   \\as 
des^tincd  to  e.xercise  on  democracy.      Until  then,  democrats 
and  communists  had  stood  apart.     Although  the  socialist 
doctrines  were  defended  by  the  best  intellects  of  France 
by  Thierry,  Comte,  Chevalier,  and   Georges   Sand,  they 
e.xcited  more  attention  as  a  literary  curiosity  than  as  the 
cause  of  future  revolutions.      Towards  1 840,  in  the  recesses 
o     -secret   societies,  republicans   and    socialists   coalesced 
Whilst   the   Liberal   leaders,   Lamartine  and  Barrot,  dis- 
coursed on  the  surface  concerning  reform,  Lcdru  Rollin 
and   Louis   ]!lanc  were  quietly  digging  a   grave   for   the 
monarchy    the   Liberal  party,  and   the   reign   of  wealth. 
They  worked    so    well,  and    the   vanquished    republicans 
recovered  so  thoroughly,  by  this  coalition,  the  influence 
they  had  lost  by  a  long  series  of  crimes  and  follies  that 
in    1848,    they    were   able   to   conquer   without    fig'htin-' 
i  he  fruit  of  their  victory  was  universal  suffrage 

From  that  time  the  promises  of  .socialism  have  supplied 
the  best  energy  of  democracy.      Their  coalition  has  been 
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the  ruling  fact  in  French  poh'tics.  It  created  the  "  saviour 
of  society,"  and  the  Commune  ;  and  it  still  entangles  the 
footsteps  of  the  Republic.  It  is  the  only  shape  in  which 
democracy  has  found  an  entrance  into  Germany.  Liberty 
has  lost  its  spell  ;  and  democracy  maintains  itself  by  the 
promise  of  substantial  gifts  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  July  and  the  Presidency  of 
Jackson  gave  the  impulse  which  has  made  democracy 
preponderate,  the  ablest  political  writers,  Tocqueville, 
Calhoun,  Mill,  and  Laboulaje,  have  drawn,  in  the  name 
of  freedom,  a  formidable  indictment  against  it.  They 
have  shown  democracy  without  respect  for  the  past  or 
care  for  the  future,  regardless  of  public  faith  and  of 
national  honour,  extravagant  and  inconstant,  jealous  of 
talent  and  of  knowledge,  indifferent  to  justice  but  servile 
towards  opinion,  incapable  of  organisation,  impatient  of 
authority,  averse  from  obedience,  hostile  to  religion  and 
to  established  law.  Evidence  indeed  abounds,  even  if 
the  true  cause  be  not  proved.  But  it  is  not  to  these 
symptoms  that  we  must  impute  the  permanent  danger 
and  the  irrepressible  conflict.  As  much  might  be  made 
good  against  monarchy,  and  an  unsympathising  rcasoner 
might  in  the  same  way  argue  that  religion  is  intolerant, 
that  conscience  makes  cowards,  that  piety  rejoices  in 
fraud.  Recent  experience  has  added  little  to  the  observa- 
tions of  those  who  witnessed  the  decline  after  Pericles, 
of  Thucydides,  Aristophanes,  Plato,  and  of  the  writer 
whose  brilliant  tract  against  the  Athenian  Republic  is 
printed  among  the  works  of  Xenophon.  The  manifest, 
the  avowed  difficulty  is  that  democracy,  no  less  Uian 
monarchy  or  aristocracy,  sacrifices  everything  to  maintain 
itself,  and  strives,  with  an  energy  and  a  plausibility  that 
kings  and  nobles  cannot  attain,  to  override  representation, 
to  annul  all  the  forces  of  resistance  and  deviation,  and  to 
secure,  by  Plebiscite,  Referendum,  or  Caucus,  free  pla\' 
for  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  true  democratic 
principle,  that  none  shall  have  power  over  the  people,  is 
taken  to  mean  that  none  shall  be  able  to  restrain  or  to 
elude  its  power.     The  true  democratic  principle,  that  the 
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people  shall  not  be  made  to  do  what  it  does  not-  like,  is 
taken  to  mean  that  it  shall  never  be  required  to  tolerate 
what   it  does   not  like.      The  true  democratic  principle, 
that  every  man's  free  will  shall   be  as  unfettered  «s  pos- 
sible, is  taken  to  mean  that  the  free  will  of  the  collective 
people  shall  be  fettered  in  nothing.      Religious  toleration, 
judicial  independence,  dread  of  centralisation,  jealoi-.sy  of 
State  interference,  become  obstacles   to  freedom    instead 
of  safeguards,  when   the  centralised  force  of  the  Jitate  is 
wielded  by  the  hands  of  the  people.      Democracy  claims 
to    be   not   only   supreme,  without   authority  above,   but 
absolute,   without    independence    below ;    to    be   it's   own 
master,  not  a  trustee.     The  old  sovereigns  of  the  •  world 
arc  exchanged  for  a  new  one,  who  may  be  flattcreo!   and 
deceived,  but  whom  it  is  impossible  to  corrupt  or  to  resist, 
and    to  whom    must    be   rendered    the    things    that ;  arc 
Caisar's  and  also  the  things  that  are  God's.     The  enomy 
to  be  overcome  is  no  longer  the  absolutism  of  the  Sti'tc, 
but  the  liberty  of  the  subject.      Nothing  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  relish  with  which  Ferrari,  the  most  powerful 
democratic  writer  since  Rousseau,  enumerates  the  merits 
of  tyrants,  and  prefers  devils  to  saints  in  the  interest  of 
the  community. 

For  the  old  notions  of  civil  liberty  and  of  social  order 
did  not  benefit  the  masses  of  the  people.  Wealth  in- 
creased, without  relieving  their  wants.  The  progress  of 
knowledge  left  them  in  abject  ignorance.  Religion 
flourished,  but  failed  to  reach  them.  Society,  whose 
laws  were  made  by  the  upper  class  alone,  announced  that 
the  best  thing  for  the  poor  is  not  to  be  born,  and  the 
next  best,  to  die  in  childhood,  and  suffered  them  to  live 
in  misery  and  crime  and  pain.  As  surely  as  the  long 
reign  of  the  rich  has  been  employed  in  promoting  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  advent  of  the  poor  to  power 
will  be  followed  by  schemes  for  diffusing  it.  Seeing  how 
little  was  done  by  the  wisdom  of  former  times  for  educa- 
tion and  public  health,  for  insurance,  association,  and 
savings,  for  the  protection  of  labour  against  the  law  of 
self-interest,  and  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
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generation,  there  is  reason  in  the  fixed  belief  that  a  great 
change  was  needed,  and  that  democracy  has  not  striven 
in  vain.  Liberty,  for  the  mass,  is  not  happiness ;  and 
institutions  are  not  an  end  but  a  means.  The  thing  they 
seek  is  a  force  sufficient  to  sweep  away  scruples  and  the 
obstacle  of  rival  interests,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  better 
their  condition.  They  mean  that  the  strong  hand  that 
heretofore  has  formed  great  States,  protected  religions, 
and  defended  the  independence  of  nations,  shall  help 
them  by  preserving  life,  and  endowing  it  for  them  with 
some,  at  least,  of  the  things  men  live  for.  That  is  the 
notorious  danger  of  modern  democracy.  That  is  also  its 
purpose  and  its  strength.  And  against  this  threatening 
power  the  weapons  that  struck  down  other  despots  do 
not  avail.  The  greatest  happiness  principle  positively 
confirms  it.  The  principle  of  equality,  besides  being  as 
easily  applied  to  property  as  to  power,  opposes  the  e.xist- 
cnce  of  persons  or  groups  of  persons  exempt  from  the 
common  law,  and  independent  of  the  common  will  ;  and 
the  principle,  that  authority  is  a  matter  of  contract,  may 
hold  good  against  kings,  but  not  against  the  sovereign 
people,  because  a  contract  implies  two  parties. 

If  we  have  not  done  more  than  the  ancients  to 
develop  and  to  examine  the  disease,  we  have  far  sur- 
passed them  in  studying  the  remedy.  Besides  the 
French  Constitution  of  the  year  III.,  and  that  of  the 
American  Confederates, — the  most  remarkable  attempts 
that  have  been  made  since  the  archonship  of  Euclides 
to  meet  democratic  evils  with  the  antidotes  which 
democracy  itself  supplies, — our  age  has  been  prolific  in 
this  branch  of  experimental  politics. 

Many  expedients  have  been  tried,  that  have  been 
evaded  or  defeated.  A  divided  executive,  which  was 
an  important  phase  in  the  transformation  of  ancient 
monarchies  into  republics,  and  which,  through  the  advo- 
cacy of  Condorcet,  took  root  in  France,  has  proved  to  be 
weakness  itself. 

The  constitution  of  1795,  the  work  of  a  learned  priest, 
confined  the  franchise   to    those    who  should  know  how 
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to  read  and  write  ;  and  in  1 849  this  provision  was 
rejected  by  men  who  intended  tliat  the  ignorant  voter 
should  help  them  to  overturn  the  Republic.  In  our  time 
no  democracy  could  long  subsist  without  educating  the 
masses  ;  and  the  scheme  of  Daunou  is  simply  an  indirect 
encouragement  to  elementary  instruction. 

In  1799  Sieyes  suggc  ted  to  Bonaparte  the  idea  of  a 
great  Council,  whose  function  it  should  be  to  keep  the  acts 
of  the  Legislature  in  harmony  with  the  constitution — a 
function  which  the  NomophyUiK  s  discharged  at  Athens, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United  States,  and  which 
produced  the  Scnat  Conservateur,  one  of  the  favourite 
implements  of  Imperialism.  Sieyes  meant  that  his  Council 
should  also  serve  the  purpose  of  a  gilded  ostracism,  having 
power  to  absorb  any  obnoxious  politician,  and  to  silence 
him  with  a  thousand  a  year. 

Napoleon  the  Third's  plan  of  depriving  unmarried  men 
of  their  votes  would  have  disfranchised  the  two  greatest 
Conservative  classes  in  France,  the  priest  and  the  soldier. 

In  the  American  constitution  it  was  intended  that  the 
chief  of  the  executive  should  be  chosen  by  a  body  of 
carefully  .selected  electors.  But  since,  in  1825,  the 
popular  i-andidate  succumbed  to  one  who  had  only  a 
minority  of  votes,  it  has  become  the  practice  to  elect  the 
President  by  the  pledged  delegates  of  universal  suffrage. 

The  exclusion  of  ministers  from  Congress  has  been 
one  of  the  severest  strains  on  the  American  system  ;  and 
the  law  which  required  a  majority  of  three  to  qne  enabled 
Louis  Napoleon  to  make  himself  Emperor.  Large  con- 
stituencies make  independent  deputies ;  but  experience 
proves  that  small  assemblies,  the  consequence  of  large 
constituencies,  can  be  managed  by  Government. 

The  composite  vote  and  the  cumulative  vote  have 
been  almost  universally  rejected  as  schemes  for  bafflini^ 
the  majority.  But  the  principle  of  dividing  the  represen- 
tatives equally  between  population  and  property  has 
never  had  fair  play.  It  was  introduced  by  Thouret  into 
the  constitution  of  1791.  The  Revolution  made  it 
inoperative  ;    and  it  was  so    manipulated   from    1 8 1 7  to 
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1 848  by  the  fatal  dexterity  of  Guizot  as  to  make  opinion 
ripe  for  universal  suffrage. 

Constitutions  which  forbid  the  payment  of  deputies 
and  the  system  of  imperative  instructions,  which  deny  the 
power  of  dissolution,  and  make  the  Legislature  last  for  a 
hxed  term,  or  renew  it  by  partial  re-elections,  and  which 
require  an  interval  between  the  several  debates  on  the 
same  measure,  evidently  strengthen  the  independence  of 
the  representative  assembly.  The  Swiss  veto  has  the 
same  effect,  as  it  suspends  legislation  only  when  opposed 
by  a  majority  of  the  whole  electoral  body,  not  by  a 
majority  of  those  who  actually  vote  upon  it 

Indirect  elections    are    scarcely  anywhere  in  use  out 
of  Germany,  but  they  have  been  a  favourite  corrective  of 
democracy  with  many  thoughtful  politicians.      Where  the 
extent  of  the  electoral  district  obliges  constituents  to  vote 
for  candidates  who  are  unknown   to  them,  the  election  is 
not  free.     It  is  managed   by  wire-pullers,  and   by  party 
machinery,  beyond  the  control  of  the  electors.      Indi  ect 
election  puts  the  choice  of  the  managers  into  their  hands 
The   objection    is    that    the    intermediate    electors    are 
generally  too  few  to  span  the  interval  between  voters  and 
candidates    and  that  they   choose  representatives  not  of 
better  quality,  but   of  different    politics.       If   the  inter- 
mediate   body    consisted    of  one    in    ten    of  the    whole 
const.tuency,  the  contact  would  be  preserved,  the  people 

rj'o 'eVrJi"^^"^"^^''  ^"' '''  ''''^'  ^^^^-  -"'^ 

The  one  pervading  evil  of  democracy  is  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority,  or  rather  of  that  party,  not  alwaj .  the 
majority,  that  succeeds,  by  force  or  fraud,  in  ca  ry  n-' 
Sections.     To  break  off  that  point  is  to  avert  the  dange^ 

dan ..?"""??  '^'*^'"  .°^  representation  perpetuates  the 
danger.  Unequal  electorates  afford  no  security  to 
majont,es.  Equal  electorates  give  none  to  minorities, 
ihirty-five  years  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  remedy 
s  proportional  representation.  It  is  profoundly  demo- 
So?.,'  »t  increases  the  influence  of  thousands  who 
Hould  otherwise  have  no  voice  in  the  government ;  and  it 
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brings  men  more  near  an  equality  by  so  contriving  that 
no  vote  sliall  be  wasted,  and  that  every  voter  shall 
contribute  to  bring  into  Parliament  a  member  of  his  own 
opinions.  The  origin  of  the  idea  is  variously  claimed  for 
Lord  Grey  and  for  Considcrant.  The  successful  examjile 
of  Denmark  and  the  earnest  advocacy  of  Mill  gave  it 
prominence  in  the  world  of  politics.  It  has  gained 
]K)pularity  with  the  growth  of  democracy,  and  we  are 
inf(jrmed  by  M.  Navilio  that  in  Switzerland  Conservatives 
ami  Radicals  combined  to  promote  it. 

Of  all  checks  on  democracy,  federalism  has  been  the 
mo.st  efficacious  and  the  most  congenial  ;  but,  becoming 
associated  with  the  Red  Republic,  with  feudalism,  with 
the  Jesuits,  and  with  slavery,  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute, 
anil  is  giving  way  to  centralism.  The  federal  system 
limits  and  restrains  the  sovereign  power  by  dividing  it, 
and  by  assignin:^  to  Government  only  certain  defincc 
rights.  It  is  the  only  method  of  curbing  not  only  tliu 
majority  but  the  [RnvCi  of  the  whole  jjcople,  and  it 
affonls  the  strongest  basis  for  a  second  chamber,  which 
has  been  found  the  essential  security  for  freedom  in 
every  genuine  democracy. 

The  fall  of  Gu:/.ot  discredited  the  famous  maxim  of 
the  Doctrinaires,  that  Reason  is  sovereign,  and  not  king 
or  people ;  and  it  was  further  exposed  to  the  scofTer  by 
the  promise  of  Comtc  that  Positivist  philosophers  shall 
manufacture  political  ideas,  which  no  man  shall  he 
permitted  to  dispute.  lUit  putting  aside  intcniatioiuil 
and  criminal  law,  in  which  there  is  some  approach  to 
uniformity,  the  domain  of  political  economy  seems 
destined  to  admit  the  rigorous  certainty  of  science. 
Whenever  that  shall  be  attained,  \\hcn  the  battle 
between  Economists  and  Socialists  is  ended,  the  evil 
force  which  Socialism  imparts  to  democracy  will  be 
spent.  The  battle  is  raging  more  violently  than  ever, 
but  ii  nas  entercil  into  a  new  phase,  by  the  rise  of  a 
middle  party.  Whether  that  remarkable  movement, 
which  is  promoted  by  some  of  the  first  economists  in 
Europe,    is    destined     to    shake    the    authority    of    their 
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science,  or  to  conquer  socialism,  by  robbinp  it  of  ♦hat 
which  is  the  secret  of  its  strength,  it  must  be  reco.^cd 
here  as  the  latest  and  the  most  serious  effort  that  has  been 
made  to  disprove  the  weighty  sentence  of  Rousseau,  that 
democracy  is  a  gc.  crnmcnt  for  gods,  but  unfit  for  man. 

We  have  been  able   to  touch  on  only  a  few  of  the 
topics  that  crowd  Sir  Krskine  May's  volumes.      Although 
he  has  percciveil  more  clearly  than  Toc(iueviIlc  the  contact 
u(  democracy  with   socialism,  his  judgment    is  untingcd 
with  Tocciueviile's  despondency,  and  he  contemplates  the 
direction  of  progress  with  a  confidence  that  approaches 
optimism.     The  notion  of  an   infiexible  logic   in  history 
docs  not  depress  him.  for  he  concerns  himself  with  facts 
and  with  men   more  than   with   doctrines,  and    his  book 
IS  a  history  of   several    democracies,  not   of  dcmocrac)-. 
There  are   links   in    the   argument,  there   arc   phases   of 
development    which    he     leaves    unnoticed,  because     his 
object    has    not    been    to    trace   out    the   pro|x:rtics   and 
the  connection  of   ideas,  but   to   e.xplain   the   results   of 
experience.       We    should    consult    his    pages.    probabl>- 
without    effect,  if   we  wished    to    follow    tiic   origin    and 
sequence   of   the   democratic   dogmas,  that   all    men   arc- 
equal ,    that    speech    and    thought    are    free;    that   each 
generation  is  a  law  to  itself  only  ;   that   there  shall    be 
no  endowments,  no  entails,   no  primogeniture  ;    that    the 
people  arc  sovereign  ;  that  the  people  can   do  no  wrong. 
The  great  mass  of  those  who,  of  nccessitv.  arc  interested 
>n  practical    politics   have  no  such    antiquarian   curiosity, 
riicy    want    to    know    what    can    be    learned    from    the 
countries   where    the   democratic  experiments    have    been 
tried;     but    they    do    not     care     to     be    told     how    M 
Waddington  has  emended  the  MonumN/um  Amynvnim, 
what  connection  there  was  between   Mariana  and   Milton' 
or  between    I'enn    and    Rousseau,  or    who    invented    the' 
proverb     Vox    Populi     Vox    Dei.       Sir     Erskinc     Ma>-'s 
reluctance  to  deal  with  matters  speculatix-c  and  doctrinal 
and  to  devote  his  space   to  the  mere  literary  history  of 
politics,    has    made    his    touch    somewhat    Uncertain    in 
treating   of   the  political    action   of  Christianitv,   perhaps 
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the  most  complex  and  comprehensive  question  that  can 
embarrass  a  historian.  He  disparages  the  influence  of 
the  medi.xval  Church  on  nations  just  emerging  from  a 
barbarous  paganism,  and  he  exalts  it  when  it  had  become 
associated  with  despuiism  and  persecution.  He  insists 
on  the  liberating  action  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  it  gave  a  stimulus  to  absolutism  ; 
and  he  is  slow  to  recognise,  in  the  enthusiasm  and  violence 
of  the  sects  in  the  seventeenth,  the  most  potent  agency 
ever  brought  to  bear  on  democratic  history.  The 
omission  of  America  creates  a  void  between  1660  and 
1789,  and  leaves  much  unexplained  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  last  hundred  years,  which  is  the 
central  problem  of  the  book.  But  if  some  things  are 
missed  from  the  design,  if  the  e.xecution  is  not  equal 
ill  eery  part,  the  praise  remains  to  Sir  Erskine  Ma}-, 
that  he  is  the  only  writer  who  has  ever  brought  together 
the  materials  for  a  comparative  study  of  democracy,  th;;t 
he  has  avoided  the  temper  of  party,  that  has  shown  a 
hearty  sympathy  for  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
mankind,  and  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  that  guide  it. 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW 

The  way  in  which  Cohgny  and  his  adherents  met  their 
death  has  been  handed  down  by  a  crowd  of  trustworthy 
witnesses,  and  few  things  in  history  are  known  in  more 
exact  detail.     But  the  origin  and  motives  of  the  tragedy, 
and   the    manner    of    its    reception    by    the    opinion    of 
Christian  Europe,  are  still  subject  to  controversy.      Some 
of  the  evidence  has  been  difficult  of  access,  part  is  lost, 
and  much  has  been   deliberately  destroyed.     No   letters' 
written  from  Paris  at  the  <imc  have  been   found  in  the 
Austrian    archives.      In    th*'    correspondence    of   thirteen 
agents  of  the  House  of  Est^';  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  ever>- 
paper  relating  to   the   cve^c  has   disappeared.      All   the 
documents   of    1572,   both   from    Rome    and    Paris,   are 
wanting  in  the  archives  of  Venice.      In  the  Registers  of 
many    French    towns    the    leaves    which    contained    the 
records  of  August  and  September  in  that  year  have  been 
torn  out.     The  first  reports  sent  to  England  bv  VVaisiig- 
ham   and    by    the    French    Government    have   not   bceli 
recovered.     Three  accounts  printed  at   Rome,  when   the 
facts  were  new,  speedily  became  so  rare  that  they  have 
been   forgotten.     The    Bull   of   Gregory   XIII.   was    not 
admitted  into   the  official   collections;   and   the  replv  to 
Alurctus   has  escaped  notice   until   now.      The   letters  of 
Charles  IX.  to   Rome,  with  the   important  exception  of 
that  which  he  wrote  on   the   24th  of  August,  have  been 
dispersed    and  lost.      The    letters    of  Gregory    XHI.    to 
trance  have  never  been  se.n  by  persons  willing  to  make 

'  Xorti  Uritisk  ArUnv,  Oct.  1869. 
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them  public.  In  the  absence  of  these  documents  the 
most  authentic  information  is  that  which  is  supplied 
by  the  French  Ambassador  and  by  the  Nuncio.  The 
despatches  of  Ferralz,  describing  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  court,  are  extant,  but  have  not  been  used.  Those 
of  Salviati  have  long  been  known.  Chateaubriand  took 
a  copy  when  the  papal  archives  were  at  Paris,  and 
projected  a  work  on  the  events  with  which  they  arc 
concerned.  Some  extracts  were  published,  with  his 
consent,  by  the  continuator  of  Mackintosh  ;  and  a  larger 
selection,  from  the  originals  in  the  Vatican,  appeared  in 
Theiner's  Annals  of  Gregory  XIII.  The  letters  written 
under  Pius  V.  are  beyond  the  limits  of  that  work  ;  and 
Theiner,  moreover,  has  omitted  whatever  seemed  irrelevant 
to  his  purpose.  The  criterion  of  relevancy  is  uncertain  ; 
and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  largely  of  the  unpublished 
portions  of  Salviati's  correspondence,  which  were  tran- 
scribed by  Chateaubriand.  These  manuscripts,  with  others 
of  equal  importance  not  previously  consulted,  determine 
several  doubtful  questions  of 'wlicy  and  design. 

The  Protestants  never  o^'cupied  a  more  triumphant 
position,  and  their  prospects  were  never  brighter,  than  in 
the  summer  of  1572.  For  many  years  the  progress  of 
their  religion  had  been  incessant.  The  most  valuable 
of  the  conquests  it  has  retained  were  already  made  ;  and 
the  period  of  its  reverses  had  not  begun.  The  great 
division  which  aided  Catholicism  afterwards  to  recover 
so  much  lost  ground  was  not  openly  confessed  ;  and  the 
effectual  unity  of  the  Reformed  Churches  was  not  yet 
dissolved.  In  controversial  theology  the  defence  was 
weaker  than  the  attack.  The  works  to  which  the  Refor- 
mation owed  its  popularity  and  system  were  in  the  hands 
of  thousands,  while  the  best  authors  of  the  Catholic 
restoration  had  not  begun  to  write.  The  press  continued 
to  serve  the  new  opinions  better  than  the  old  ;  and  in 
literature  Protestantism  was  supreme.  Persecuted  in  the 
South,  and  established  by  violence  in  the  North,  it  had 
overcome  the  resistance  of  princes  in  Central  Europe,  aiui 
had  won  toleration  without  ceasing  to  be  intolerant.     In 
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France  and  Poland,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  and 
under  the    German   prelates,   the    attempt    to   arrest   its 
advance    by    physical    force    had    been    abandoned.      In 
Germany  it  covered  twice  the  area  that  remained  to  it  in 
the  next  generation,  and,  except  in  Bavaria,  Catholicism 
was  fast   dying  out.     The   Polish   Government   had  not 
strength    to    persecute,    and   Poland   became    the    refuge 
of  the  sects.     When  the  bishops  found  that  they  could 
not  prevent  toleration,  they  resolved  that  they  would  not 
restrict  it.     Trusting  to  the  maxim,  "  Bellum  Haereticorum 
pax    est    Ecclesiae,"    they    insisted    that    liberty    should 
extend   to  those   whom   the    Reformers   would  have  ex- 
terminated.'    The    Polish    Protestants,   in    spite   of  their 
dissensions,    formed    themselves    into    one   great    partj-. 
When  the  d^ath  of  the  last  of  the  Jagellons,  on  the  7th 
of  July   1572,  made   the   monarchy  elective,  they   were 
strong  enough  to  enforce  their  conditions  on  the  candi- 
dates ;  and  it  was  thought  that  they  would  be  able  to 
decide   the   election,   and    obtain    a    king   of   their    own 
choosing.     Alva's  reign  of  Terror  had  failed  to  pacify  the 
Low  Countries,  and  he  was  about  to  resign  the  hopeless 
task  to  an  incapable  successor.     The  taking  of  the  Brill 
in  April  was  the  first  of  those  maritime  victories  which 
led   to   the   independence   of  the   Dutch.      Mons   fell    in 
May;   and  in  July   the   important   province  of  Holland 
declared    for    the    Prince    of    Orange.       The    Catholics 
believed  that  all  was  lost  if  Alva  remained  in  command.^ 
The    decisive   struggle    was    in   France.      During    the 
minority  of  Charles   IX.  persecution  had   given   way  to 
civil  war,  and  the  Regent,  his  mother,  had  vainly  striven, 
by  submitting  to  neither  party,  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  the  Crown.      She  checked  the  victorious  Catholics,  by 
granting  to  the  Huguenots  terms  which  constituted  them, 
in   spite   of  continual   disaster   in    the   field,  a   vast   and 
organised  power  in  the  State.     To  escape  their  influence 

Satms  fori!  ducebani.  si  niiiuis  piotiiKnri  posscnt  oninos,  ut  fcrremui  omiies 
quo  monlnitcs  et  comedentes  invicem,  coiisuiiicrfntur  ah  iiivicem  (Hosius  to 
Karnkowsky.  Feb.  26.  15681. 

/j/V"""',^'""''"""^  Niedina  Cell  to  g.iyas.  June  24,  1^72  (O.nest'0,uh,t„,i  ,lt 
Ihilippell,,  11.  264). 
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PK-r°   TT         .   ^^''"    "««s^ary   to   invoke    the   help   of 
ihihp   II.,  and  to  accept  protection   which   would   have 
made  France  subordinate  to  Spain.     Philip  laboured  to 
establish  such  an  alliance;   and   it  was  to  promote  this 
scheme  that  he  sent  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of  Valois    to 
meet  her  mother  at  Bayonne.      In  1568  Elizabeth  died  ■ 
and  a  rumour  came  to  Catherine  touching  the  manner  of 
her  death  which  made  it  hard  to  listen  to  friendly  over- 
tures  from    her  husband.     Antonio  Perez,  at   that  time 
an  unscrupulous  instrument  of  his  master's  will,  afterwards 
accused  him  of  having  poisoned  his  wife.     "  On  parle  fort 
sinistrement  de  sa  mort,  pour  avoir  ete  advancie,"  says 
Brantome.     After  the   massacre   of  the   Protestants,  the 
ambassador  at  Venice,  a  man  distinguished  as  a  jurist  and  a 
statesman.rcproached  Catherine  with  having  thrown  France 
into   the  hands  of  him   in  whom   the  world    recognised 
her  daughters  murderer.     Catherine  did  not  deny  the  trutli 
of  the  report.     She  replied  that  she  was  "  bound  to  think 
of  her  sons  m  preference  to  her  daughters,  that  the  foul- 
play  was  not  fully  proved,  and  that  if  it  were  it  could  not 
be  avenged  so  long  as  France  was  weakened  by  religious 
discord.        She  wrote  as  she  could  not  have  written  if  she 
had  been  convmced  that  the  suspicion  was  unjust 

When  Charles  IX.  began  to  be  his  own  master  he 
seemed  resolved  to  follow  his  father  and  grandfather  in 
their  hostility  to  the  Spanish  Power.  He  wrote  to  a 
trusted  servant  that  all  his  thoughts  were  bent  on  thwarting 
h.lip.-  While  the  Christian  navies  were  fighting  a^ 
Lepanto,  the  king  of  France  was  treating  with  the  Turks 
His  menacing  attitude  in  the  following  year  kept  Don 

(Cl.ari.s  IX.  to  Xoa.i:..  May  .,  "l^^:  ^Z^::';^^: J^t^^  -7^"'"' 
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Juan  in  Sicilian  waters,  and  made  his  victory  barren  for 
Christendom.     Encouraged  by  French  protection  Venice 
withdrew  from  the  League.     Even  in  Corsica  there  was 
a  movement  which  men  interpreted  as  a  prelude  to  the 
storm  that  France  was  raising  against  the  empire  of  Spain 
Rome  trembled  in  expectation  of  a  Huguenot  invasion  of 
Italy ;  for  Charles  was  active  in  conciliating  the  Protes- 
tants both  abroad  and  at  home.      He  married  a  daughter 
of  the  tolerant  Emperor  Maximilian  U.  ;  and  he  carried 
on  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  his  brother  with  Ouecn 
Elizabeth,  not  with  any  hope  of  success,  but  in  ord'cr  to 
impress  public  opinion.'      He  made  treaties  of  alliance  in 
quick  succession,  with  England,  with  the  German  Protes- 
tants  and  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.      He  determined 
that  his  brother  Anjou,  the  champion  of  the  Catholics  of 
whom  It  was  said  that  he   had  vowed   to   root   out  Ihe 
I  rotestants  foa.  man,^  should  be  banished  to  the  throne 
of  loland      Disregarding  the  threats  and   entreaties   of 
the  Pope,  he  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Navarre      By 
the  peace  of  St.  Germains  the  Huguenots  had  secured 
u-ithin  certain  limits,  freedom  from  persecution   and  the 
I.berty  of   persecuting ;    so   that   Pius   V.   declared    that 
J- ranee  had    been    made  the  slave  of  heretics.      Coii-nv 
was  now  t!:e  most  powerful  man  in  the  kingdom      His 
scheme  for  closing  the  civil  wars  by  an  expedition  for  the 
conquest  of  the  Netherlands  began  to  be  put  in  motion 
French  auxiliaries  followed  Lewis  of  Nassau  into  Mons  • 
an  army  of  Huguenots  had  already  gone  to  his  assistance  •' 
another  was  being  collected  near  the  frontier,  and  CoHcrnv 
was  preparing  to  take  the  command  in  a  war  which  miL 
become  a  Protestant  crusade,  and  which  left  the  Catholics  no 
hope  of  victory     Meanwhile  many  hundreds  of  his  officers 
followed  him  to  Paris,  to  attend  the  wedding  which  was  to 
reconcile  the  factions,  and  cement  the  peace  of  relinon 

tsUuihr  mes    itlnrfc  «.i   n,,,...  f    .  ^.u   (.t.ii.i  nc  pi  ut  quo  ijieii  .srrvir  a 
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In  the  midst  of  those  lofty  designs  and  hopes,  Coh'gny 
was  struck  down.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  August 
he  was  shot  at  and  badl>-  wounded.  Two  days  later 
he  was  killed  ;  and  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the 
Huguenots  of  Paris.  It  lasted  some  weeks,  and  was 
imitated  in  about  twenty  places.  The  chief  provincial 
towns  of  France  were  among  them. 

Judged  by  its  immediate  result,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  a  measure  weakly  planned  and 
irresolutely  executed,  which  deprived  Protestantism  of 
its  political  leaders,  and  left  it  for  a  time  to  the  control 
of  zealots.  There  is  no  evidence  to  make  it  probable 
that  more  than  seven  thousand  victims  perished.  Judged 
by  later  events,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  vast  change  in 
the  conflict  of  the  churches.  At  first  it  was  believed  that 
a  hundred  thousand  Huguenots  had  fallen.  It  was  said 
that  the  survivors  were  abjuring  by  thousands,'  that  the 
children  of  the  slain  were  made  Catholics,  that  those 
whom  the  priest  had  admitted  to  absolution  and  com- 
munion were  nevertheless  put  to  dcath.^  Men  who  were 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  French  Government  lost  their 
faith  in  a  religion  which  Providence  had  visited  with  so 
tremendous  a  judgment  ; '  and  foreign  princes  took  heart 
to  employ  severities  which  could  excite  no  horror  after 
the  scenes  in  France. 

Contemporaries  were  persuaded  that  the  Huguenots 
had  been  flattered  and  their  policy  adopted  only  for  their 
destruction,  and  that  the  murder  of  Coligny  and  his 
followers  was  a  long  premeditated  crime.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  vied  with  each  other  in  detecting  proofs  (jf 
that  which  they  variously  esteemed  a  sign  of  supernatural 
inspiration  or  of  diabolical  depravity.  In  the  last  forty 
years   a   different   opinion   has    prevailed.       It   has   bceii 

'  In  reliqua  Gallia  fuit  et  est  iiicredibilis  defcctio,  tjuae  t.imen  usque  .idio  :i  ii 
pcivit  iinmanes  ill.-is  fer.is,  moiiam  eos  qui  dcfecerunt  (qui  pene  sum  innunnr.i- 
biles)  si-iiiel  ad  imernecionem  una  cum  inU-sris  faniiliis  trucidare  prorsus  dutre- 
vunnt  (Ik-za.  Uec.  3,  1572  ;  ///.  !,>.  Epp.  iW.,  p.  621,  1617). 

\  ';-i''gU'--t  to  the  Duke  of  Rixony,  Nov.  30.  1572  {Arcana,  sec.  xvj.  18^). 
Vidi    et   cum   dulore   intcllexi    lanienam   illam    Gallicam    perfidissiniam   ct 
atrucissimnin  plurimos  per  Gernianiam  ita  offendisso,  ut  jam  etiani  de  verit.iti- 
nostrae  Kclisxionis  et  doctrinae  dubitare  incoeperint  (Hullin^er  to  Wittqenatein, 
Feb.  23,  1573;  Kriedlaiider,  &•///•...-?  s«r /v/.  Gesch.,  p.  254). 
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deemed  more  probable,  more  consistent  with  testimony 
and  with  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  time,  that  Cohgny 
succeeded  in  acquiring  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Charles,  that  his  advice  really  predominated,  and 
that  the  sanguinary  resolution  was  suddenly  embraced  by 
his  adversaries  as  the  last  means  of  regaining  power. 
This  opinion  is  made  plausible  by  many  facts.  It  is 
supported  by  several  writers  who  were  then  living,  and 
by  the  document  known  as  the  Confession  of  Anjou. 
The  best  authorities  of  the  present  day  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  rejecting  premeditation. 

The  evidence   on   the   opposite    side  is  stronger  than 
they  suppose.     The  doom  which  awaited  the  Huguenots 
had  been  long  expected  and  often   foretold.      People  at  a 
distance,  Monluc  in  Languedoc,  and  the  Protestant  Mylius 
in   Italy,  drew   the  same   inference   from   the  news   that 
came   from   the  court.     Strangers   meeting  on   the   road 
di.scussed  the  infatuation  of  the  Admiral.'     Letters  brought 
from  Rome  to  the  Emperor  the  significant  intimation  that 
the  birds  were  all  caged,  and  now  was  the  time  to  lay 
hands  on   them.''     Duplessis-Mornay,  the  future  chief  of 
the  Huguenots,  was  so  m.uch  oppressed  with  a  sense  of 
coming  evil,  that  he  hardly  ventured  into  the  streets  on 
the  wedding-day.      He  warned  the  Admiral  of  the  general 
belief  among   their  friends   that   the   marriage  concealed 
a  plot  for  their  ruin,  and  that  the  festivities  would  end 
in   some  horrible   surprise.^     Coligny  was   proof  against 
suspicion.       Several   of  his   followers    left    Paris,   but   he 
remained    unmoved.       At    one    moment    the    excessive 
readiness  to  grant  all  his  requests  shook  the  confidence 
of  his  .son-in-law  Tdligny  ;    but   the   doubt   vanished    so 
completely  that  Tdligny  himself  prevented  the  fli-ht  of 
his  partisans  after  the  attempt  on  the  Admiral's  life!     On 
the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  Montgomery  sent  word  to 
Walsingham   that  Coligny  was  safe  under  protection    of 

'   iJc  Thou,  Mimoire;,,  p.  g. 

'\  II  me  ilist  quon  liiy  av.jist  cscript  de  Rui.u-,  ..■;iv„it  que  trois  senwmes  ou 
environ    sur  le  propos  des  noct-s  du  roy  de  Navarre  e:,  os  propres  termes  •  Oue 

tiibemhle(\ula,b  to  Charles  IX.,  Sept.  a6,  1572;   .\,,,u!les    mi    o,, 

M.:moi,es  de  iJufkssis-Mornay,  i.  3S  ;  .-\n;bert,  lJ.,/U.s„.Mo,,„n:  ".  sD. 
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the  King's  Guards,  and  that  no  further  stir  was  to  be 
apprehended.' 

For  many  years  foreign  advisers  had  urged  Catherine 
to  make  away  with  these  men.      At  first  it  was  computed 
that  half  a  dozen  victims  would  be  enough."     That  was 
the  original  estimate  of  Alva,  at  Bayonne.*     When  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  was  in   France,  in    1564,  he  proposed 
a   larger   measure,   and   he   repeated   this   advice   by  the 
mouth  of  every  agent  whom  he  sent  to  France.*     After 
the   event,  both    Alva  and   Alfonso   reminded   Catherine 
that  she   had  done  no   more   than    follow    their  advice.' 
Alva's  letter  explicitly  confirms  the  popular  notion  which 
connects  tlie  massacre  with  the  conference  of  Bayonne  ; 
and  it  cai    no  longer  now  be  doubted  that  La  Roche-sur- 
Yon,  on  his  death-bed,  informed   Coligny  that  murderous 
resolutions  had  been   taken  on  that  occasion."     But  the 
Nuncio,  Santa  Croce,  who  was  present,  wrote  to  Cardinal 
Borromco  that  the  Queen  had  indeed  promised  to  punish 
the  mfraction  of  the  Edict  of  Pacification,  but  that  this 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  undertaking  to  extirpate 
heresy.       Catherine   aflfirmed    that   in   this   way   the   law 
could    reach    all    the    Huguenot    ministers;    and     Alva 
professed  to  believe  her.'      Whatever  studied  ambiguity 

'_  niKi^os,  C,  mflcat  Amhuuulor,  pp.  276,  235. 
(  orrui ,  l\,-uitiotie :  Tonima5>-o,  ij,  116. 
■„,!  ,".r.^nl    '"  ^'"ht-nnc  :  Vu.-  quando  (luisi.-sen  us.ir  de  otro  y  averlo.  con  no 

V,.  .^  I  '^''^"'"""';!-  '•"■^'  opporlunanitnte  sopr.i  la  quale  .loi  strsso  1'  ultin,,, 

xolta  Che  fum.no  ,n   l-ranca  parlammo  con  la  Kegina  Madrr.   .  Ilipoi  ,x. 

dn.^,  K..n.,Ih„on„n,  Che  in  va.ie  occorrcn..  habbumo  n.anda.o    n  cor  e °  ,.    o 
.Chlvcst   '"'"''="°'''^°^'^°  (-^'f"-"  "•   ">  Kogliani.  Sep,.    ,3.    ,57,;    M^Ucna 
l',vona"'v'd';.|""  '"^■.''^^'^^™^'l--'do  <Ie  ..ver  dicho  a  Su  MaR.  cs,o  mismo  ,n 
(AUa  t  ,  /Mn^.x.  .N-p,.  g.   .y,^  .   Coqu^..],  La  SI.  li.vlhikmy.  p.   ,2). 
,n^,8  '■         '  ''■'■"■*"'*'''•  ^f"  ''"H'^t'li'l"-"  '^"'Hlniucivon  r.ayon„e.  p.  3.3, 

li    a  'l^r      ff         '"-■'■'""  '""•■""•  "^  '"''^"■^""  '""^^'-•'  '"•^"  '^he  <lel!a  religion,.. 

o>    l.a  lor  d  fferenra  era  nata  p<.r  queslo.  p^rrho  non  vcdeva  che  la  rci^na  c' 
P.«l.as.e  n.olu„„no  a  n,odo  .uo  ne  de  aUro,  che  di  buone  parole  l«n  Kc^nc  ,1 
^   .       K  stato  r.solmo  che  aPa  torna.a  in  I-arigi  si  fara  una  ricerca  di  quel"    che 

•rno,r       ■"""•",•"'"    "''""■   "  '''  ^•-'^'iS^fa"n°;    nel  che  dice  S.    M    che  «!i 
I  g^notf  c,  sono  talmen.e  compresi,  che  spcra  con  questo  me.^o  solo  caccare  ■ 
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of  language  she  may  have  used,  the  action  of  1572  was 
uninfluenced  by  deliberations  which  were  seven  years  old. 
During  the  spring  and    summer  the  Tuscan   agents 
diligently  prepared  their  master  for  what  was  to  come. 
I'ctrucci  wrote  on  the   19th  of  March  that,  for  a  reason 
which  he  could  not  trust  to  paper,  the  marriage  would 
certainly  take  place,  though  not  until  the  Huguenots  had 
delivered  up  their  strongholds.     Four  weeks  later  Ala- 
manni    announced    that    the    Queen's    pious    design    for 
restoring  unity  of  faith  would,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be 
speedily  accomplished.      On  the  9th  of  August  Petrucci 
was  able  to  report  that  the  plan  arranged  at  Bayonnc  was 
near  execution.'     Yet  he   was  not  fully   initiated.     The 
Queen  afterwards  assured  him  that  she  had  confided  the 
secret  to   no  foreign    resident   except   the   Nuncio,^   and 
Petrucci  resentfully  complains  that  she  had  also  consulted 
the   Ambassador  of  Savoy.     Venice,  like  Florence   and 
Savoy,   was    not   taken    by    surprise.     In    February   the 
ambassador    Contarini     explained    to     the     Senate    the 
specious    tranquillity    in    France,    by    saying    that    the 
Government   reckoned   on  the  death  of  the  Admiral  or 
the  Queen  of  Navarre   to   work   a   momentous   change.* 
Cavalli,  his  successor,  judged  that  a  business  so  grossly 
mismanaged    showed    no   signs   of  deliberation.*     There 
was  another  Venetian  at   Paris  who  was  better  informed. 
The  Republic  was  seeking  to  withdraw  from  the  league 
a.^ainst   the  Turks;   and  her  most  illustrious  statesman, 
Giovanni  Michiel,  was  sent  to  solicit  the  help  of  France 
in  negotiating  peace.*     The  account  which  he  gave  of  his 
mission  has   been  pronounced   by  a  consummate  judge 

|u  U    c he  h..n„o  contravenuto  all'  ditto  (Sa„ta  Crcxe  to  Borron.co,  liayonnc. 

'_  Ufhjanlins,  X,'fMia/wns  avec  la  Touaiu.  iii.  756,  765    802 
-  lo  non  ho  fntto  intendere  cos.i  alcuiia  a  n.ssuiio  Lrincipc  :  ho  l,,n  n  1, 1  .to  il 
nu.u,o  solo  (Desp.  Aug.  3,  :   Dcsjar.lins,  iii.  828).  ' 

Allji-ri,  KiLizwni  I'liutc,  xii.  250. 

Allx.Ti,  xii.  328. 

en   pouvou   espercT  ct  attciulre   (C1>...1«    I.\.    to   Du  R.rncr,   S.pt.    28,    1=72' 
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of  Venetian  State- Papers  the  most  valuable  report  of  the 
sixteenth  century.'  He  was  admitted  almost  daily  to 
secret  conference  with  Anjou,  Nevers,  and  the  group 
of  Itahans  on  whom  the  chief  odium  rests  ;  and  there 
was  no  counsellor  to  whom  Catherine  more  willingly  gave 
ear*  Michiel  affirms  that  the  intention  had  been  long 
entertained,  and  tiiat  the  Nuncio  had  been  directed  to 
reveal  it  privately  to  Pius  V.* 

Salviati  was  related  to  Catherine,  and  had  gained  her 
j,'ooJ  opinion  as   Nuncio  in  the  year    1570.     The  Pope 
had  sent  him  back  because  nobotly  seemed  more  capable 
of    diverting   her    and    her   son   from    the  policy    which 
caused  so   much   uneasiness  at  Rome.*     He   died   many 
years  later,  with  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the 
most    eminent    Cardinals    at    a    time    when    the    Sacred 
College  was  unusually  rich  in  talent.      Personally,  he  had 
alwaj's  favoured  stern  measures  of  repression.      When  the 
Countess  of  Eatremont  was  married  to  Coligny,  Salviati 
declared    that    she    had    made    herself    liable    to    severe 
penalties  by  entertaining  proposals  of  marriage  with  so 
notorious   a    heretic,   and   demanded    that    the   Duke   of 
Savoy  should,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  cause  that 
wicked  bride  to  be   put    out  of   the   way.^      When   the 
peace  of  St.  Germains  was  concluded,  he  assured  Charles 
and    Catherine  that   their   lives   were   in   danger,  as   the 
Huguenots  were  seeking  to  pull  down  the  throne  as  well 
as  the  altar.      He  believed  that  all  intercourse  with  thcin 
was  sinful,  and  that  the  sole  remedy  was  utter  extermina- 
tion by  the  sword.      "  I   am  convinced,"  he  wrote,  "  that 
it  will  come  to  this."     "  If  they  do  the  tenth  part  of  wliat 
I   have  advised,  it    will  be  well  for  them.""      After   an 
audience  of  two  hours,  at  which  he  had  presented  a  letter 
from   Pius  V.,  prophesying  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  Salviati 
perceived   that  his   exhortations   made   some  impression. 

'    !s;inkc-,  J-'itim, usthe  i'„:ihiihtc.  v.  76. 

-  I)it,'K«,  p.  358;  Cosmi,  Mimohc  di  Momsini,  p.  a6. 

•'  Allit-ri,  xii.  294. 

*  Mittit  eo  .Aiuonium  M.iri.iin  .S^ilvuimm,  rt-gin.-u-  nninc-m  ciciuf  rx-rgruniii 
r|.;i  i-.,ni  m  oflicio continc.u  ((  iirdin.il of  \'L-ri:tlli,  Comm,;. .',  „',•  A'.Av,  Cr.-orii  X I'  i  ' 
kaiikc,  i",//,.v,  App,  85).  '' 

"  ^'^'-i'-  --^"S-  30.  ir7o.  6  Oct.  14,  1570. 
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The  King  and  Queen  whispered  to  him  that  they  hoped 
to  make  the  jMJace  yield  such  fruit  that  the  end  would 
more  than  countervail  the  badness  of  the  beginning  ;  and 
the  King  added,  in  strict  confidence,  that  his  plan  was 
one  which,  once  told,  could   never  be  executed.'     This 
mijjht  have  been  said  to  delude  the  Nuncio ;  but  he  was 
inclined   on  the   whole   to  believe   that  it  was   sincerely 
meant.     The  impression  was  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Sens,  Cardinal    Pcllev«S,   who   informed  him   that   the 
Huguenot   leaders   were  caressed    at  Court   in   order    to 
dctarh   them   from   their   party,  and  that   after  the   loss 
of  their  leaders  it  would  not  take  more  than  three  days 
to  deal  with  the  rest.'     Salviati  on  his  return  to  France 
was  made  aware  that  his  long-deferred  hopes  were  about 
to  be  fulfilled.      He  shadowed  it  forth  obscurely  in   his 
despatches.      He   reported    that   the  Queen   allowed   the 
Huj::uenots    to    pass    into    Flanders,    believing    that    the 
admiral    would    become    more   and    more    prcsumjituous 
until  he  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  retribution  ;  for  she 
excelled  in  that   kind  of  intrigue.      Some  days  later  he 
knew  more,  and  wrote  that  he  hoped  soon  to  have  good 
news  for  his   Holiness.'     At  the  last  moment  his  heart 
misgave  him.      On  the  morning  of  the   2istof  August 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier  and  the  Cardinal  of  Bourlon 
spoke  with  so  much  unconcern,  in  his  presence,  of  what 
was  then  so  near,  that  he  thought  it  hardly  possible  the 
secret  could  be  kept.* 

i  he  foremost  of  the  French  prelates  was  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine.  He  had  held  a  prominent  position  at  the 
council  of  Trent  ;  and  for  many  years  he  had  wielded  the 

I  ^''I'l.  24.  1570-  ■•!  Nov.  2S.  1^70. 

Quan-Io  scr.sM  .li  giorni  passati  .-ilia  S.  V.  III'".'  in  cifia,  cl.,  Y  ainminiL-lio 
s  av.inz,,va  troppo  t-t  clu-  gli  ,larrl,l,ero  su  V  wnRO,  rii  n„  rro  accorto.  chi-  no,, 
lo  volevano  pm  tollerare.  t-t  molto  pi„  n,i  cunfornm,  neir  opini,.,,,-,  .lunndo  co„ 
caratUT,  „nl,nar,i  f.'lie  scrivovo  ci.e  s,xt.uu  ,1,  ,1<>v,t  haver  occa^one  ,li  .lar 
qua  die  Imona  nova  a  Sua  IWaiitmline,  U^nchr  n,ai  havrt-i  cro.ltito  la  X.  paitedi 
•iw.a   c-hf  al  presente  veggo  con  gli  occhi  (l)»p.  Auj,'.   24  ;   -l-hrinrr,  .-h„w/is 

1.  32fj  t. 

*  Lhc  niulii  Mano  stati  consap.-vol,  ,M  faito  c-  nccL-ss:,rio,  poirncltiyli  ,1,/,t  cfie 
a  21  la  .nattina.  esMnMo  col  Cardinal  <li  liorlK,,,,,.  i-t  M.  do  Momptii.i.r,  viddi  clic 
i.mionavan.,  M  do.nc.ncan,cnte  d.  <i,>cllo  che  dovtva  sci;uiri.,  che  in  „.e  nicdesi.no 
Rsuindo  confus...  con.,l>l,i  chc  la  prattica  andava  K.'gHarda,  epiutosK.  ,lis|>crai  di 
baon  fine  Che  altrimcnte  (wn,c  Ucsp.  ;   .Mackinlobli,  Iti.ton  »l  England.  ,,   355) 
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influence  of  the  House  of  Guise  over  the  Catholics  of 
hrance.  In  May  1572  he  went  to  Rome;  and  he  was 
still  there  when  the  news  came  from  Paris  in  September 
He  at  once  made  it  known  that  the  resolution  had  been 
taken  before  he  left  !•  ranee,  and  that  it  u  as  due  to  himself 
and  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Guise.'  As  the  spokesman 
of  the  Galilean  Church  in  the  following  year  he  deliverci 
a  harangue  to  Charles  IX.,  in  which  he  declared  that 
Charles  had  eclipsed  the  glory  of  preceding  kings  by 
slaying  the  false  prophets,  and  especially  by  the  holy 
deceit  and  pious  dissimulation  with  which  he  had  laid  his 
plans.-' 

There  was  one  man  who  did  not  get  his  knowled"c 
from  rumour,  and  who  could  not  be  deceived  by  lies 
The  King's  confessor.  Sorbin,  afterwards  Hishop  of  Never< 
published  in  1574  a  narrative  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Charles  IX.  }Ie  bears  unequivocal  testimony  that  that 
clement  and  magnanimous  act,  for  so  he  terms  it  was 
resolved  upon  beforehand,  and  he  praises  the  secrecy  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  his  hero.^ 

Early  in  the  year  a  mission  of  extraordinary  solemnity 
had  appeared  in  France.  Pius  V.,  who  was  seriouslv 
alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  Charles,  had  sent  the  Cardinal 
of  Alessandria  as  Legate  to  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
lortugal,  and  directed  him,  in  returning,  to  visit  the 
Court  at  Blois.  The  Legate  was  nephew  to  the  Pope 
and  the  man  whom  he  most  entirely  trusted.*  His  char- 
acter stood  so  high  that  the  reproach  of  nepotism  was 
never  raised  by  his  promotion.  Several  prelates  destined 
to    future    eminence    attended    him.      His    chief  adviser 

Rum,..  ,ue  Mr.  i.-  C.mhn  ,1  .1.  Lorr..,„e  avo„  cl„  c„„.  tout  Ic  fa,,  a  oTes".^  d.%ut 

Archivts  Viirieusis,  viii.  305. 
,1 .         ,  ■   ■   •         *■■"''"  P-""-^'l'^ '"' '"»'  i  »o^<ri  consiKli.  et  consapcvole  de  IZu 
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wns    Hippolyto   AldobrandinI,  who.  twenty    years   later 
ascended  the  papal  chair  as  Clement  VIII,     The  com- 
panion whose   presence   conferred  the  Rrcatcst  lustre  on 
the  mission  was  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  Francis  Hor^i.' 
the  holiest  of  the  successors  of  Ignatius,  and  the  most 
venerated  of  men   then   livinrr.     Austerities  had   brought 
Inm  to  the  last  staKe  of  weakness  ;  and  he  was  sinking 
•inflcr  the  malady  of  which  he  was  soon  to  die.      Hut  it 
was  believed  that  the  words  of  such  a  man.  pleading  for 
the  Church,  would    sway   the  mind   of  the    Kin.'      The 
ostensible  purpose  of  the  Legate's  journey  was  to  break 
off  the  match  with  Navarre,  and  to  bring  France  into  the 
Holy  League.      He  gained  neither  object.      When  he  was 
summoned   back  to   Rome  it  was  understood   in   I- ranee 
that  he  had  reaped  nothing  but  refusals,  and  that  he  went 
a«ay  disappointed.'     The  jeers  of  the  Protestants  pursued 
him.-      But   it   was   sufficiently   certain    beforehand   that 
1- ranee  could  not  plunge  into  a  Turkish  war.'     The  real 
business    of   the    Legate,   besides    proposing    a    Catholic 
husband  for  the  Princess,  was  to  ascertain  the  object  ot  the 
expedition   which  was  fitting  out  in   the  Western  ports 
On  both  points  he  had  something  favourable  to  report 
In  his  last  despatch,  dated  Lyons,  the  6th  of  March,  he 
wrote  that  he  had  failed  to  prevent  the  engagement  with 
Navarre,  but  that  he  hail  something  for  the  Pope's  private 
car,  which  made  his  journey  not  altogether  unprofitable' 
I  he  secret  was  soon  divulged  in  Italy.     The  Kin"  had 
met  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  Legate  by  as^urin- 
him   that    the    marriage   afforded    the    only   prospect    o( 
vvreaking  vengeance  on  the  Huguenots  :  the  event  would 
show ;  he  could  say  no  more,  but  desired  his  promise  to 

'^  Srrr.mus,  Comiiunt'uii.  jv.   14  ;    D.ivila.  w.   iu.j. 
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be  carried  to  the  Pope.  It  was  added  that  he  had 
presented  a  ring  to  the  Letjate,  as  a  pledge  of  sincerity, 
which  the  Legate  refused.  The  first  to  publish  this  story 
was  Capilupi,  writing  only  seven  months  later.  It  was 
repeated  by  Folieta,'  and  is  given  with  all  details  by  the 
historians  of  Pius  V.— Catena  and  Gabuzzi.  Catena  was 
secretary  to  the  Cardinal  of  Alessandria  as  early  as  July 
1572,  and  submitted  his  work  to  him  before  publication.^ 
Gabuzzi  wrote  at  the  instance  of  the  same  Cardinal,  who 
supplied  him  with  materials  ;  and  his  book  was  e.xamined 
and  approved  by  Borghese,  afterwards  Paul  V,  Both  the 
Cardinal  of  Alessandria  and  Paul  V.,  therefore,  were 
instrumental  in  causing  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  the 
Legate  was  acquainted  in  February  1572  with  the  inten- 
tion which  the  King  carried  out  in  August 

The  testimony  of  Aldobrandini  was  given  still  more 
distinctly,   and   with   greater  dcfiniteness   and    authority. 
When  he  was  required,  as  Pope,  to  pronounce  upon  the 
dissolution    of   the    ill-omened    marriage,   he    related    to 
Borghese  and  other  Cardinals  what  had  passed   in  that 
interview  between  the  Legate  and  the  King,  adding  that 
when   the    report    of   the    massacre    reached    Rome,  the 
Cardinal    e.xclaimed  :    "God    be    praised!    the    King   ot 
France  has  kept  his  word."     Clement  referred  D'Ossat  to 
a  narrative  of  the  journey  which  he  had  written  him.sclf 
and  in   which  those  things  would  be  found."     The  clue 
thus  given   has  been   unaccountably  neglected,  although 
the  Report  was  known  to  exist     One  copy  is  mentioned 
by  Giorgi  ;   and   Mazzucheili  knew  of  another.      Neither 
of  them  had  read  it  ;  for  they  both  ascribe  it  to  Michele 
Bonelli,   the    Cardinal    of   Alessandria.     The    first    pa"e 
would    have   satisfied   them   that   it   was    not   his    worlc 
Clement  VIII.  describes  the  result  of  the  mission  to  Biois 

'  De  S,uro  /WJrie,  Crarrius  Theuiurus.  i.  1038 

»  C-.,t<.na,   VU.,  Ji  I'io  I'.,  p.  ,97;  (;..b»tius,   I'ita  Pit   K.  p.  „o,  and  the 
Dedication.  *^      ■>   '        '  "  "^ 

»  UOssat  to  Villeroy,  Sept.  2j.  1599  ;  /,-,/r,s.  iii.  503.  An  account  of  ih. 
I  CBates  j.mr„..v  «..s  foun.l  l,y  M.ndham  an,o„c  I-rd^ruMdfonl  s  manuscr  lis 
and  .s  described  ,n  the  .Supplement  to  his  life  of  Pius  V. .  p.  ,3,  hi,  writte^  ,v  t  c 
N  ,.ster  of  Ceremonies  and  possesses  no  interest.  The  ^./a/^^  already  no.  1 
«hich  corresponds  to  the  description  Riven  by  Clement  VIII.  of  his  own  Work  is 
..mong  the  manuscripts  of  the  .Marquis  tapponi.  No    ,64 
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in  these  words:  "Quae  rationes  eo  impulerunt  regem 
ut  semel  apprehensa  manu  Cardinalis  in  banc  vocem 
proruperit :  Significate  Pontifici  illumque  ccrtum  reddite 
me  totum  hoc  quod  circa  id  matrimonium  feci  et  facturus 
sum,  nulla  aha  de  causa  facere,  quam  uiciscendi  inimicos 
De.  et  hujus  regni,  et  puniendi  tarn  infidos  rebelles  ut 
evcntus  ipse  docebit,  nee  aUud  vobis  amphus  signi.<lcare 

•'T"'"-.  .?r  ,  "°"  °^''^"'^  ^^"'P^^  Cardinah-s  eas 
sub  exmt  duficultates  quas  potuit,  objiciens  regi  possetne 
contrahi  matrimonium  a  fideie  cum  infidele,  sitve  dispen- 
satio  necessaria;  quod  si  est  nur.quam  Pontificem  inductum 
.n  ut  illam  concedat.  Re  ipsa  -"ta  in  suspenso  rehcta 
discedendum  esse  putavit,  cum  jam  rescivisset  qua  de 
causa  naves  parabantur,  qui  apparatus  contra  Rocellam 
tendebant. 

The  opinion  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was 
a  sudden  and  unpremeditated  act  cannot  be  maintained  • 
but  ,t  does  not  follow  that  the  only  alternative  is  to 
bcl.eve  that  it  was  the  aim  of  every  ..neasure  of  the 
Government    for  two  ^-.ars  before.     Catherine  had   long 

she  had  decided  that  she  could  not  resort  to  it  wliil^  her 
son  was  virtually  a  minor.^  She  suggested  the  idea  to 
him  ,n  IC70.  In  that  year  he  gave  orders  that  the 
huguenots  should  be  slaughtered  at  Bourges.  The  letter 
>s  preserved  in  which  La  Chastre  spurned  the  command  : 
If  the  people  of  Bourges  learn  that  your  Majesty  takes 
peasure  in  such  tragedies,  they  will  repeat  tiem  often 
If  these  men  must  die,  let  them  first  be  tried  ;  but  do  not 
7tZ%  '"^  '"■'''''  '""^  '""^  ""y  reputation  by  such  a 
In    the    autumn    of     ,571    Coligny    came    to    Blois 

ta   th5  T  r'^'^'f'   ^"'    '"''    «^*— ''«    -nvinced 
that  the  intention  to  kill  him  already  existed.     The  Pope 

was  much  displeased  by  his  presence  at  Court ;  but  he 

'^-  i»5  ;  L.iv,ill.V   ///,/,,,>,  j/,t-   ■'.".•    '570,     K.iynal.   //,<f,„re  ,fu  /lerry. 
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received  assurances  from  the  ambassador  which  satisfied 
him.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  he  at  first  beh'eved  that 
Cohgny  was  to  be  murdered,  but  that  he  soon  found  that 
there  was  no  such  praiseworthy  design.' 

In  December  the  King  knew  that,  when  the  moment 
came,  the  burghers  of  Paris  would  not  fail  him.     Marcel, 
the  Prevot  des  Marchands,  told  him  that  the  wealth  was 
driven   out    of   the    country    by    the    Huguenots :  "  The 
Catholics  will  bear  it  no  longer.   .   .    .   Let  your  Majesty 
look  to  it.     Your  crown  is  at  stake,  Paris  alone  can  save 
it."'^     By  the   month   of    February    1572   the   plan   haJ 
assumed  a  practical  shape      The  political  idea  before  the 
mind    of    Charles    was    the    same    by    which    Richelieu 
afterwards  made  France  the  first  Power  in  the  world  ;  to 
repress  the  Protestants  at  home,  and  to  encourage  them 
abroad.      No  means  of  effectual  repression  was   left  but 
murder.      But  the  idea  of  raising  up  enemies  tij  Spain  b\- 
means  of  Protestantism  was  thoroughly  understood.     Tlie 
Huguenots  were  allowed  to  make  an  e.xpcilition  to  aid 
William  of  Orange.      Had  they  gained  some  substantial 
success,  the  Government  would  have  followed   it  up,  aiui 
the    scheme    of    Coligny    would    have    become     for    tiie 
moment    the    policy    of    France.       But    the     Huguenot 
commander  Gcnlis  was  defeated  and  taken.      Coligny  had 
had  his  chance.      He  had  played  and  lost.     It  was  uselcs- 
now   to   propose   his  great  venture  against  the   King  of 
Spain.^ 

Philip    II.   perfectly   understood   that   this   event   was 
decisive.     When  the  news  came  from  Hainaut,  he  sent  to 

'  11  P.ipi  creikva  che  la  pace  f.itta.  e  1  'aver  consentitu  il  Re  che  I •Amniirn<;lio 
vriiiiM-  in  corte,  fussu  ion  (lisi".;ii()  di  aniniazz.irlo  ;  nia  acccirtosi  come  pa^"  1 
fntto,  lion  ha  cre'lnio  ohe  nel  ke  Xostro  sia  <iiir!la  l)rava  resohuione  (Le'tUT  i 
Nov.  28,  1571  ;  Do.sjar.lms,  iii.  732).  Pour  le  n-y.ird  <U-  M.  r.Adiiiiral,  jr  n'„v 
failly  (U-  liiy  faire  entcn.lr.'  ce  <nie  je  devois,  Miyvaiit  ce  ,|iri|  a  pleu  a  V.  .\I  n,- 
conimand.T,  dnit  il  est  deniiure  fort  satisfaat  lVr.-a!z  to  Cliarl.-s  I.X.,  Da 
25.  1571  ;  liib.  Imp.  K.  IV.  10,039:  \Valaiii|;ham  to  Herbert,  Oct.  :o,  1571  ;  to 
Sniitli.  Nov.  26.   1572  ;   I)i,i,'i;i--,  p.  290), 

^  Marcel  to  Ch.uies  IX..  UeceniU-r  20,  1:71  ;  Cabinet  Historique,  ii.  -;;, 
I.e  Koy  e.stoit  diiilrlli'^'ence,  avant  periius  .1  ccuy  de  U  Religion  de  rassiltiT. 
et,  cas  advenant  que  Icurs  entreprjse.s  snccAl.issciit,  quil  les  favoriserait  oni.rto- 
nient  .  .  .  lieiilis,  nieiiant  uii  secours  dans  Muiis,  (ut  di^fait  par  le  due  d' \lvr 
qui  iivoit  coniine  invcs'i  I.1  ville.  La  jouinee  de  Saint-Uarlli^lc-nii  so  reauiii 
(liouillon,  Miiiuircs,  p.  9). 
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the  Nuncio  Castagna  to  say  that  the  King  of  France 
would  gain  more  than  himself  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
brave  Protestants,  and  that  the  time  was  come  for  him 
with  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Paris,  to  get  rid  of  Coligny 
and  the  rest  of  his  enemies.'  It  appears  from  the  letters 
of  Salviati  that  he  also  regarded  the  resolution  as  having 
been  finally  taken  after  the  defeat  of  Genlis. 

The  Court  had  determined  to  enforce  unity  of  faith 
m   trance.     An  edict  of  toleration   \  >s   issued    for  the 
purpose  of  lulling  the  Huguenots  ;  but  .    was  well  known 
that  It   was   only   a   pretence.'     Strict   ,   ^unctions   were 
sent  into  the  provinces  that  it  should  not  be  obeyed  ■ " 
and  Catherine  said  openly  to   the  English  envoy    "  My- 
son  vv.ll  have  exercise  but  of  one  Religion  in  his  Realm  " 
On  the  26th  the  King  ex-plained  his  plan  to  Mondoucct 
his  agent  at  Brussels  :  "  Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  brin-r 
matters  to  the  point  they  have  now  reached,  I   mean  to 
use  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  perpetual  repose  in  my 
kingdom     and    to    do    something    for    the    good    of   all 
Christendom.     It  is  probable  that  the  conHagration  will 
spread  to  every  town  in  France,  and  that  they  will  follow 
the  example  of  Paris,  and   lay  hands  on  all  the  Protes- 
tants. ...   I  have  written   to  the  governors  to  assemble 
forces  in  order  to  cut  to  pieces  those  who  may  resist"* 
liic  great  object   was  to  accomplish   the  extirpation  of 
rotestantism  in   such  a  way  as  might  leave  intact  the 
friendship    with    Protestant     States.       Every    step     was 
governed  by  this  consideration  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  caused   the  inconsistencies  and  the  vacillation   that 
ensued.     By  assassinating  Coligny  alone  it  was  expected 
th.u   such   an   agitation   would   be   provoked   among   his 

'-^r-Ta^r^  -- ^'^r '—'' 

Mothe   vii.  3PO)  Governors  of   Norm.indy,  Nov.    3,    .5-2;    u 
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partisans  as  would   make  it  appear  that  they  were  killed 
by  the  Catliolics  in  self-defence.      Reports  were  circulated 
at  once  with  that  object.     A  letter  written  on  the  23rd 
states  that,  after  the  Admiral   was  wounded  on  the  day 
before,   the    Huguenots    assembled    at    the    gate    of   the 
Louvre,  to  avenge  him  on  the  Guises  as  they  came  out.' 
And  the  first  explanation  sent  forth  by  the  Government 
on   the  24th  was  to  the  effect  that  the  old  feud  between 
the   Houses  of  Guise   and  of  Chatillon  had  broken  out 
with  a  fury  which  it  was  impossible  to  quell.     This  fable 
lasted  only  for  a  single  day.     On  the  25th  Charles  writes 
that    he   has   begun    to  discover   traces  of   a   Huguenot 
conspiracy  ;  -  and  on  the  following  day  this  was  publicly 
substituted  for  the  original  story.      Neither  the  vendetta 
of  the  Guises  nor  the  conspiracy  at  Paris  could  be  made 
to  explain  the  massacre  in  the  provinces.      It  required  to 
be  so  managed  that  the  Ki.ig  could  disown   it ;  Salviati 
describes  the  (jlon  of  operations.      It  was  intended  that 
the  Huguenots  should  be  slaughtered  successively  by  a 
series  of  spontaneous  outbreaks  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.     While  Rochelle  held  out,  it  was  dangerous  to 
proceed  with  a  more  sweeping  method.^     Accordingly,  no 
written  instructions  from  the  King  are  in  existence  ;  and 
the  governors  were  expressly  informed  that  they  were  to 
expect  none."     Messengers  went  into  the  provinces  with 
letters  requiring  that  the  verbal  orders  which  they  brouj^ht 
should  be  obeyed."     Many  governors  refused  to  act  upon 
directions  so  vague  and  so  hard  to  verify.     Burgundy  was 
preserved  in  this  way.     Two  gentlemen  arrived  with  letters 
of   recommendation    from    the    King,   and    declared   his 

<-,„'Jdxr""",'.r  "''"'"-■'■^  ''""  P°''''  '^'^  !'"""«•  P^"-  »s»«ttar^  Che  Mons.  d, 
V.   f       .   ?:  '1  Aunialc  uscisscro  per  .xnim.-iz2arli  (Borso  Trotti.  Ui-sn   Au-   ->, 
Modcna  .\rcliivcs).  '         "'  "■' ' 

■'  Lon   a   coinnieiRx'   i  desrouvrir  hi  conspiration    <iiie  ceux  de  la   religion 

(Charles  I\.  to  I,a  .Mothe,  Aug.  25  ;  La  Mothe,  vii.  32?) 

■'  Di'sp.  Sc|)t.   19,  1572.  ■ 

*  11  nt-  fault  piis  attcmlru  .Ion  avoir  d'.iutre  commandement  du  Rov  no  il- 
Mun5..,«neur,  lar  lis  nc-  vous  en  feront  point  1 1'uygaillard  to  .Mont,orcau  \,i  • 
20,   i:;72;   Mounn.  /.a  AV/orme  eii  .In/m,,  p    lob) 

icLrl""]yTV;'  'f  f""  r'"'"'  '^'-'  "'■  '''•'^•"  J*-'  '"y  ■•'>■  '""""^  ^"arse  de  vous  d  .  • 
(t-harl.s  IX.  to  Mandelot.  Aug.  24,  ,572  ;  Corr.  dt  Chcrks  IX.  .nrc  .)/,»,,/,/.,■ 
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commands.      They  were   asked  to  put  them  on  paper; 
but  they  refused  to  give  in  writing  what  they  had  received 
by  word  of  mouth.     Mandelot,  the  Governor  of  Lyons,  the 
most  ignoble  of  the  instruments  in  this  foul  deed,  com- 
plained that  the  intimation  of  the  royal  wishes  sent  to 
him   was  obscure  and  insufficient.*      He  did  not  do  his 
work   thoroughly,  and    incurred    the    displeasure   of   the 
King.     The  orders  were  complicated  as  well  as  obscure. 
The  public  authorities  were  required  to  collect  the  Hugue- 
nots in  some  prison  or  other  safe  place,  where  they  could 
be  got   at   by   hired   bands  of  volunteer   assassins.     To 
screen  the  King  it  was  desirable  that  his  officers  should 
not  superintend  the  work  themselves.     Mandelot,  having 
locked  the  gates  of  Lyons,  and  shut  up  the  Huguenots 
together,  took  himself  out   of  the  way  while  they  were 
being  butchered.     Carouge,  at   Rouen,  received   a   com- 
mission to  visit  the  other   towns  in  his  province.      The 
magistrates  implored  him   to   remain,  as  nobody,  in  his 
absence,  could  restrain  the  people.     When  the  King  had 
twice  repeated  his  commands,  Carouge  obeyed  ;  and  five 
hundred  Huguenots  perished.'' 

It  was  thought  unsafe  even  for  the  King's  brother  to 
give  distinct  orders  under  his  own  hand.  He  wrote  to 
his  lieutenant  in  Anjou  that  he  had  commissioned 
Puygaillard  to  communicate  with  him  on  a  matter  which 
concerned  the  King's  service  and  his  own,  and  desired  that 
his  orders  should  be  received  as  if  thev  came  directly  from 
himself  They  were,  that  every  Huguenot  in  Angers, 
baumur,  and  the  adjoining  country  should  be  put  to 
death  without  delay  and  without  exception.*  The  Duke 
of  Montpensier  himself  sent  the  same  order  to  Brittany  • 
but  It  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  municipality  of 
Nantes. 

When  reports  came  in  of  the  manner   in  which   the 

umbre    ^ncnrfT  k"'""^  ^°"'P^.'  ">'''""  ''*"  'i"^"''  ««°"  '^  volume  quo    par 
umbre,   encores   b>en    tard  et   k  demy    (Mandelot    to   Charles   IX.,  Sept.    ,7, 

J  Kloquet.  Histoid  du  Parl.-„e»t  d.    XomtandU,  iii.  .  =  ,. 

358  .  Port.  Archives  de  la  Muirie  d: Angers,  pp.  4,,  ^j.  '  '• 
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event  had  been  received  in  foreign  countries,  the  Govern- 
ment began   to  waver,  and    the   sanguinary  orders  were 
recalled.       Schoniberg    wrote    from    Germany    that    the 
1  rotestant  alhes  were  lost  unless  they  could   be  satisfied 
that  the  king  had  not  decreed  the  extermination  of  their 
brethren.       Me  was  instructed  to  explain  the  tumult  in 
the  proymces  by  the  animosity  bequeathed  by  the  wars 
of  rehg,on.-      The  Hishop  of  Valence  was  intriguing  i„ 
Poland  on  behalf  of  Anjou.      He  wrote  that  his  success 
had  been  made  very  doubtful,  and  that,  if  further  cruelties 
were  perpetrated,  ten   millions  of  gold  pieces  would  not 
bribe   the  venal    Poles.       He  advised  that  a  counterfeit 
ed.ct,  at  least,  should   be  published.'     Charles  perceived 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  his   enterprise 
and  set  about  appeasing  the  resentment  of  the  Protestant 
i  owers.     He  promised  that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
and  the  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  communicated  to  forei"n 
Governmcnt.s.    To  give  a  judicial  aspect  to  the  proceedin-'^s 
two    promment    Huguenots  were  ceremoniously  hanged' 
When  the  new  ambassador  from  Spain  praised  the  Ion-.' 
concealment  of  the  plan,  Charles  became  indignant*     h 
was  repeated  everywhere  that  the  thing  had  been  arranged 
w,th   Rome  and   Spain  ;  and  he  was  especially  studious 
that  there  should  be  no  symptoms  of  a  private   under- 
standing   with   either    power.»       He   was   able    to   flatter 
himself  that  he  had  at  least  partially  succeeded.     If  he  had 
not  exterminated  his  Protestant  subjects,  he  had  preserved 
his   1  rotestant  allies.       William  the  Silent  continued  to 
solicit  his  aid  ;   Elizabeth  consented  to  stand  godmother 
to   the    daughter   who    was    born    to    him    in    October- 
he  was  allowed  to  raise  mercenaries  in  Switzerland  ;  and' 
the    Polish    Protestants    agreed    to    the    election    of  hi. 
brother.       The    promised    evidence    of    the     Hugucnr.t 
conspiracy  was  forgotten  ;  and  ihe  King  suppressed  the 

'  SchomlxTR  to  Brulart,  Oct.  lo.  1572  •  (•anef"iip    /„  Aw,^        ■■■      ^ 

.573  w,^,'::r':;8^  ^j^^^ -  ^--  -■  '^^  ■  -  ^'^-=-  '>^-.  j-.  ... 

*  U^urr)^"^-  P  ^'■'''"'^'-  .'^"'-  -°.  '573  ;  f;ro,.n,  iv.  App.  29. 
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materials  which  were  to  have  served  for  an  official  history 
of  the  event.  ^ 

Zeal  for  religion  was  not  the  motive  which  inspired  the 
chief  authors   of  this    extraordinary  crime.     They  were 
trained  to  look   on    the  safety  of  the   monarchy  as  the 
.sovereign  law  and  on  the  throne  as  an  idol  that  justified 
s.ns  committed  in  its  worship.     At  all  times  there  have 
been  men,  resolute  and  relentless  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
aims    whose   ardour  was  too  strong  to   be  restricted   by 
moral    barriers    or    the    instinct    of   humanity.       In    the 
sLxtcenth  century,  beside  the  fanaticism  of  freedom,  there 
was  an  abject  idolatry  of  power;  and  laws  both  human 
and   divine   were   made   to  >ield   to   the   into.vication    of 
authority  and  the  reign  of  will.      It  was  laid  down  that 
kmgs   have   the   right  of  disposing  of  the  lives  of  their 
subjects,   and   may    dispense   with   the   forms   of  justice 
The  Church  herself,  whose  supreme  pontiff  was  now  an" 

CatholV  '"?"■;•  T  '"'"''^''^  "•^'^  *^'^  superstition. 
Catholic  writers  found  an  opportune  argument  for  their 
religion  m  the  assertion  that  it  makes  the  prince  master 
o  the  consciences  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  people,  and 
enjoins  submission  even  to  the  vilest  tyranny.^'  Men  whose 
lives  were  precious  to  the  Catholic  cause  could  be  murdered 
by  royal  command,  without  protest  from  Rome.  When  the 
uke  of  Gmse.  with  the  Cardinal  his  brother,  was  slain  hj 
llcnrj  n  .  he  was  the  most  powerful  and  devoted  upholder 
of  Cathohcism  in  Prance.  Sixtus  V.  thundered  aga^ns"  the 
sacrilegious  tyrant  who  ^vas  stained  with  the  blood  of  a 

Tr.:  T  ?""'  '•  ^"*  ^^  '^'  '■*  ^^  '^--n  very  distinctly 
that  the  death  of  the  Duke  caused  him  little  concern.^      ^ 

P..i">:- 'rre'rub^.'pa^rir"u,f.e":f  '7  ^"""^  "^"^  *  '"  a.in.-a.r.h..enn.  ne 
."■ndre,jevoJpriequ',V„Vnli7  '      f""-™'*^"'   l'^<'"'"-e  occasion   d'y 

^id'-nt  de  C,?ly,  March  ^^  ZT  T.-L^^f^' T^'''°'^  '*^'''''^'"  '■'^-  '°  «''«  ''^e- 
«ere  cut  to  pieces  oul  of  econon.v  .'n^  """-■"'i;'"--"-y  says  that  the  I'rotestants 
1- mission  divine"  p./LwJ  JtIL' !/''  If  "  =""'  '^^"  "^"  "'^  ''""^  "  P"''' 
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Catherine  was  the  daughter  of  that  Medici  to  whom 
MachiaveUi  had  dedicated  his  Prince.  So  little  did 
religion  actuate  her  conduct  that  she  challenged  Elizabeth 
to  do  to  the  Catholics  of  England  what  she  herself  had  done 
to  the  Protestants  of  France,  promising  that  if  they  were 
destroyed  there  would  be  no  loss  of  her  good  will.'  The 
levity  of  her  religious  feelings  appears  from  her  reply 
when  asked  by  Gomicourt  what  message  he  should  take 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva:  "  I  must  give  you  the  answer  of 
Christ  to  the  disciples  of  St.  John,  '  Ite  et  nuntiate  quae 
vidistis  et  audivistis  ;  caeci  vident,  claudi  ambulant,  leprosi 
mundantur.' "  And  she  added,  "  Beatus  qui  non  fuerit  in 
me  scandalizatus."  - 

If  mere  fanaticism  had  been  their  motive,  the  men  who 
were  most  active  in  the  massacre  would  not  have  spared 
so  many  lives.     While  Guise  was  galloping  after  Fcrriercs 
and  Montgomery,  who  had  taken  horse  betimes,  and  made 
for  the  coast,  his  house  at  Paris  was  crowded  with  families 
belonging  to  the  proscribed  faith,  and  strangers  to  him. 
A  young  girl  who  was  amongst  them  has  described  his 
return,   when   he   sent    for   the   children,  spoke   to   them 
kindly,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  well  treated 
as  long  as   his   roof  sheltered   them."     Protestants   even 
spoke    of    him    as    a    humane    and    chivalrous    enemy.* 
Nevers  was  considered  to  have  disgraced  himself  by  the 
number   of  those   whom    he   enabled   to    escape.*       1  he 
Nuncio  was   shocked  at  their   ill-timed   generosity.      He 
reported  to  Rome  that  the  only  one  who  had  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  had  refrained  from  mercy,  was 
the  King  ;  while  the  other  princes,  who  protended  to  be 
good  Catholics,  and  to  deserve  the  favour  of  the  Pope, 
had  striven,  one  and  all,  to  save  as  many  Huguenots  as 
they  could.* 

'  Qu.ind    ce   ser-^it    contre    touts   le*   Catholiques,    que    noiis    ne   nous   en 

en,;,eschcr,ons   ny  .-ilt,5rerions  aucunemer.t  lamiti,^  .rentre  die  et  nous  (Catla- 

to  1^  Mothe,  Sept.  13.  1572  ;  La  .Mothe,  vii,  349).  ^ 

■"  Alvas  Report ;  BuUclins  de  t  AcadJmie  Je  llruxclles    ix    564 

^  Jean  Diodati,  door  Schotel,  88.  ' 

*  (Buvns  dt  Brantome,  ed.  Lalanne.  iv.  38. 

»  Otros  que  S.1IV0  cl  Duque  <le  .N'evers  con' harto  vituperio  suyo  (Cabrrrn  :.• 
Cordova,  /•»-/?/V  Sfgtmdo,  p.  722). 

'  11  r.    '  ■•ristiar.issimo  in  tutti  qucsti  accidenti.  in  luogo  di  RJudicio  crii  vii!,rc 
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T';e  worst  criminals  were  not  the  men  who  did  the 
deed.  The  crime  of  mobs  and  courtiers,  infuriated  by  the 
lust  of  vengeance  and  of  power,  is  not  so  strange  a  portent 
as  the  exultation  of  peaceful  men,  influenced  by  no  present 
injury  or  momentary  rage,  but  by  the  permanent  and 
incurable  perversion  of  moral  sense  wrought  by  a 
distorted  piety. 

Philip  II.,  who  had  long  suspected  the  court  of  France 
was  at  once  relieved  from  the  dread  which  had  oppressed 
him,  and  betrayed  an  excess  of  joy  foreign   to  his  phle"- 
matic  nature.'      He  immediately  sent  six  thousand  crowns 
to  the  murderer  of  Coligny.'^     He  persuaded  himself  that 
the  breach  between  France  and  her  allies  was  irreparable 
that  Charles  would  now  be  driven  to  seek  his  friendship' 
?'ul  that  the  Netherlands  were  out  of  danger."    He  listened 
readily  to  the  I<>ench  ambassador,  who  assured  him  that 
his  court   had  never  swerved  from  the  line  of  Catholic 
policy,  but   had    intended  all  along   to   effect  this  great 
change.*     Ayamonte  carried  his  congratulations  to  Paris 
and  pretended  that  his  master  had  been  in  the  secret      It 
suited  Philip  that  this  should   be  believed  by  Protestant 
prmces,  in  order  to  estrange  them  still  more  from  France  ■ 
but  he  wrote  on  the  margin  of  Ayamonte's  instructions' 
that  It  was  uncertain   how   long  previously   the  purpose 
had  subsisted.^    Juan  and  Diego  de  Zuniga.  his  ambassadors 
at   Rome  and   at    Paris,  were   convinced    that   the   long 
display  of  enmity  to  Spain   was  genuine,  that  the  death 

ha  mostralo  animo  christiano,  con  tutto  habbia  salvato  alcmu.  .\I  i  :,  ,Wri 
P  .u,i„  Che  fanno  gr..n  professione  di  Cai.olici  e.  di  n.erit.ar  favuri  e  gr  ue  de 
p   «  hanno  p..,  con  es.rcn.a  d.ligenza  cer.a.o  a  s..lvare  qudli  p,u  d,  [vol      fche 

1  :K;sj,s,r;:„s:  ;=n=?ss  ;s::;fc4-r  " 

of'Cfil  '  lTk  r  "';  '"•  ^38)-  On  the  =7,h  of  l).v,.n,lK.r  ,574  the  VaM 
n-vn-r',i'."'"r„Tf'''''"  '!"''■  •'^  'i°V'"'"'  ni  los  protestantc,  de  .\!en,ama   ni  la 

'  Archives  ilef/-:m;>ire.  K.  1530,  W,  3,,  2qo. 
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of  Coligny  had  been   clccidcd  at   the  last   moment,  and 

that  the  rest  was  not  the  effect  of  desi-n.'      This  opinion 

found    friends  at    first   in   Spain.      The   General   of  the 

Pranciscans  undertook  to  explode  it.      He  assured  Philip 

that  he  had  seen  the   King  and  the  t^ueen-mother  two 

years  before,  and   had   found   them  already  so  intent  on 

the  massacre  that  he  wondered  how  anybody  could  have 

the  courage  to  detract   from   their  merit  by  dcnj'inp  it.' 

This  view  generally  prevailed  in  Spain.      Mcndoqa  knows 

not  which  to  .-idmiic  more,  the  loyal  and  Catholic  inh.-bi- 

tants  of  I'aris,  or  Charles,  who  justified  his  title  of  the 

most  Christian   King  by  helping  with  his  own  hands  to 

slaughter  his  subjects.^      Mariana  witnessed  the  carnage, 

and  imagined  that  it  must  gladden  every  Catholic  heart. 

Other  Spaniards  were  gratified  to  think  that  it  had  been 

contrived  with  Alva  at  Hayonnc. 

Alva  himself  did  not  judge  the  event  by  the  same 
light  as  I'hiiip.  He  also  had  distrusted  the  French 
Government;  but  he  had  not  feared  it  during  the 
ascendency  of  the  Huguenots.  Their  fall  appeared  to 
him  to  strengthen  France.  In  public  he  rejoiced  with 
the  rest.  He  complimented  Charles  on  his  valour  and 
his  religion,  and  claimed  his  own  share  of  merit.  I?ut  he 
warned  Philip  that  things  had  not  changed  favourably  for 
Spain,  and  that  the  King  of  France  was  now  a  formidab' 
neighbour.*  1-or  himself,  he  said,  he  never  would  have 
committed  so  base  a  deed. 

The  seven  Catholic  Cantons  had  their  own  reason  for 
congratulation.  Their  countn/men  had  been  busy  actors 
on  the  scene  ;  and  three  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  guard  f  f 
Anjou  were  named  as  the  slayers  of  the  Admiral.'  On 
the  3nd  of  October  they  agreed  to  raise  6000  men  for 
the  King's  .service.      At  the  following  Diet  they  demanded 

-■  M    (mnrato  Ouh.-nn.-,  Jan.' 6,  1573:  Oroen,  iv.  .Ann.  aS. 

(.,<mm,;t.'.  Jf  P.  de  .\/,;,./.,ft,.  i.  344 
y\lv:,   ,0   I'h.lip    Oct.    ,3,    ,,72;    Crr.   d,  I'hinp^c   II.,   ii.    287.      On    the 

oCVfrT' ;,'■"■"';';•  '!*"-■  -"";""  "'•-'•  •''•■•'^'••' «""'"  ''->''i--- «"  ^^^-^ 

.',";;  '^'""' ""  "'™  (•''•'■'»'-'"  ./'■  /•/•>//->>■,  K.  i;,o,  H.  34.  60 
/..v/A./..„  ,/,  u  SocUUfour  [llnt.uy  du  l'rot,st\,nUime  Iran^ais,  viii.  252. 
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the  expulsion  of  the  fugitive  Hu-ucnots  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Protestant  parts  of  the  Confe.jeration  They 
made  overture,  to  the  Pope  for  a  secret  alliance  ajjainst 
their  Confederates.' 

In  Italy,  where  the  life  of  a  heretic  was  cheap  their 
wholesale  destruction  was  confessed  a  hi^^hly  politic  and 
mRenious  act.      Even  the  sage  Venetians  were  constrained 
to  celebrate    it   with   a   procession.       The    Grand    Duke 
Cosmo  had  pointed  out  two  years  before  that  an  insidious 
peace  would  afford  excellent  op  .ortunities  of  extinguishing 
Protestantism  ;  and   he  derived   inexpressible  con"^olation 
from    the  heroic    enterprise.-      The    Viceroy   of   Nai.les 
Cardmal  Granvcllc,  received  the  tidings  coldly      He  was 
surprised  that  the  event  had  been  so  long  postponed,  and 
he  reproved   the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine   for  the  unstates- 
manlike  delay."     The  italians  generally  were  excited  to 
warmer  feelings.     They  saw  nothing  to  regret  but  the  death 
of  certam  Catholics  who  had   been  sacrificed   to  private 
revenge.      Profane  men  approved  the  skill  ./ith  which  the 
trap  was  laid  ;  and  pious  men  acknowledged  the  presence 
of  a  genuine  religious  spirit  in  the  French  court  ^     The 
nobles  and  the  Parisian  populace  wc.e  admired   for  their 
valour  m  obeying  the  sanctified  commands  of  the  good 
King.     One  fervent  enthusiast  praises  God  for  the  heavenly 
news,   and    also    St.    Bartholomew   for    having    lent    his 
extremely  penetrating  knife  for  the  salutary  sacrifice*     A 
month  after  the  event  the  renowned  preacher  Panigarola 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  a  panegyric  or   the    monarch 
who  had  achieved   what  none   had   ever  heard   or    read 
before,  by  banishing  heresy  in   a  single  day,  and   by  a 
single  word,  from  the  Christian  land  of  France." 

^'  Ei,ig,nossi,cht  Ars^hicle,  iv.  2.  jor,  50^  506,  ,.0 

Uli,:  199).  '       "•   •♦•    '^73  (Cah.ird,  A\,p^v,l  mr  Us  .In^u.s  J,- 

!  {jrappin    AUmvire  //isforn/ue  sur  k  Card,  de  Cr.i^v.tlc   --, 
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The  French  cliurchcs  had  often  resounded  with  furioin 
declamations  ;  and  tucy  afterwards  rang  with  canticles  of 
unholy    joy.      Hut    the    French    clergy    does    not   figure 
prominently   in    the   inception    or   the    execution  of   the 
saiit^'uiiiary  decree.      Conli.  a  contemporary  indeed,  but 
too  distant  for  accurate  knowledtjc,  relates  that  the  parish 
priest  went  round,  marking  with  a  white  cross  the  dwelling's 
of  the  people  who  were  doomed.*      He  is  contratlicted  by 
the  municipal  Registers  of  PanV     Morvilliers,  Uishop  of 
Orleans,   though   he    had    resigned   the    seals    which    he 
received  from  L'H6pital,  still  occupied   the  first  place  at 
the  royal  council.      He  was  consulted  at  the  last  moment, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  nearly  fainted   with  horror.      He 
recovered,  and  gave  his  opinion  with  the  rest.      He  is  the 
only  French   prelate,  except   the   cardinals,  whose   com- 
plicity appears  to  be  ascertained.      Hut  at  Orleans,  where 
the  bloodshed  was   more  dreadful   in  projwrtion  than  at 
Paris,  the  signal  is  said  to  have  been  K'ven,  not  by  the 
bishop,  but  by  the  King's  preacher,  Sorbin. 

Sorbin  is  the  only  priest  of  the  capital  who  is  distinctly 
associated  with  the  act  of  the  Government.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  God  hab  ordained  that  no  mercy  shall  be 
shown  to  heretics,  that  Charles  was  bound  in  conscience 
to  do  what  he  did,  and  that  leniency  would  have  been  as 
censurable  in  his  case  as  precipitation  was  in  that  of 
Theodosius.  What  the  Calvinists  called  perfidy  and 
cruelty  seemed  to  him  nothi  j  but  generosity  and  kind- 
ness.^ These  were  the  sentiments  of  the  man  from  whose 
hands  Charles  IX.  received  the  last  consolations  of  his 
religion.  It  has  been  related  that  he  was  tortured  in  his 
last  moments  with  remorse  for  the  blood  he  had  shed. 
His  spiritual  adviser  was  fitted  to  dispel  such  scruples. 
He  tells  us  that  he  heard  the  last  confession  of  the  dying 

'    V.itili-,  CoiiiM,  Iliitoriat  !ui  tem*,:ris,  51  a. 

'■'    I  '.l|l''li'^'UC,    iji.    150. 

■'  l'ourront-ils.->r.:iirr  .1.:  ir.nhison  le  feu  roy.  qu'ils  bl.isphiment  luv  donn.int 
le  iK.ni  (le  tyran,  veu  qu  .1  iia  n.-ri  iiitn-pris  t-t  ex^cm^  <iue  cc  qu'il  pf„iv,.il   lure 

p.irUAprc»,ep.iroIr,l,,  Uieu  .    .    .    I Lo,„manrie  qu'on  ne  par.lonnc  en  Uron 

que  ce  soit  aux  invciitturs  011  sectateiirs  de  nouvelles  opinions  ou  hi^rC-sies 

(  i>  que  vous  cMiniez  truant.^  esire  phitut  vrnye  magnaniniit.'.  et  douiceur  ('s'  bin' 

Le  I  ray  resieilU-matin  Jes  CahiiiisUs,  1^76,  pp.  72,  74,  78) 
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King,  and  that  his  most  Kricvcus  sorrow  was  that  he  left 
the  work  unfinished.'  1„  all  that  blo<xf-staired  history 
there  .»  nothing  more  tragic  than  the  scene  in  which  the 
ast  words  preparing  the  .soul   fur  judgment  were  spoken 

cLi^lc^     *  °'  "   """''''    '°   ""^^   *   P""'*^"'   «« 

Kmond  Auger,  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  of 
thejc.su.t.s  was  at  that  time  attracting  multitudes  by  his 
sermons  at  Bordcau.x.  He  denounced  with  so  much 
violence  the  heretics  and  the  people  in  thority  who 
protected    them,  that  the    magistrates,   f  .  ,    .    -    ,       ^^ 
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blood,  proposed  to  silence  or  to  moH.-rau 
Montpczat,  Lieutenant  of  Guienne  -r- ' 
prevent  it.  On  the  30th  of  Septer'i,. ,  V" 
King  that  he  had  done  this,  and  U  t  i.-,-.. 
of  the  inhabitants  who  might  be  mos  ', V' 
tage.  Three  days  later,  when  h..  v  ,,s  -  ,k 
two  hundred  Huguenots  were  mi.  .>  ^r    I  -' 

Apart  from  these  two  instances  :•  '.•  ,.,..  '.  ,o....  h-^f 
the  clergy  interfered  in  any  part  of  IVanco  m  .n^  ■  .^  ',< 
tne  assassins.  '" 

par  I..u,s  sermons  (ai„M  que  der  ,  remem  i  ^^    «    ^?    T"''  P"^^''-h<--"'^  3e  som 
n...J.M,)es,udi«de.ou.  leur  Dou^Trl^K;!'  !"'•''  '''"^  amplenu-n.  a   vo.re 


n«J.Mr.)estudi«de   outleurpou  o     r,",i;  ,"'"  '""'  '""P'™»-"<  <'    voire 

^H.s,o„  n.forn.fe   .   .   .   AprerrvoirT..,!^  .'''■'■' 'T  "''■"''''''•'•' ■'■''•■^■-"lue 
fm  courrir  un  l.ruit  sou   1  me  v°  ,    Srl    ''"■"""  ^'  ^'''"'^'""'  ''^'  "■^'-  "'..is 

aulire  forme  <lr  insti,-.   .«  ..  M"iillLraii.l.  [xnir  par  vol..  ,|,.  fait  ,.,  s,n« 

que  ...essieurs  de  la  cour  de  p .rlaiunt  . J^  '^  '°"''  '"•  ^S^'-  M-^>  trouv.'- 
prescheur.  seroit  appcliren  h  c  e  co '  ,  r'  ,  "T"^  ''"'^  "'^'""^'^"^  '  ""'n''. 
'iuel.|ue  langaiRe  c^^l  .en",  e^L  ". rnmn"'  "^f'"^^"-  remonstrances  su; 
d'J").-..t.     <:cM,uej'.y!,,envoulluemUch.        ■  '""  '  "''"'""•    "  ^-^  H""' 

jeusse  vol„„,„.rs  souffer.  quan.  jei^"e  p 'n  ;.  ,,ul"l  ^  v  "  ''"'''''":  '"""'°"-  "  1"'^ 
'"'•'P".  h<^s  ■•  ( Montpezat  to  Char  es  IX  '^"^.ut  ,„  ^/  ''"  7".'"'  """  """''••'''"<'  ^e 
^"1.  337).  •  ^P'-  30.  '572  ;   .trchves  d(  la  Cirond,. 
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The   belief   was    common    at    the    time,  and   is    not 
yet  extinct,  that  the   massacre  had   been  promoted   and 
sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Rome.      No  evidence  of  this 
complicity,  prior  to  the  event,  has  ever  been  produced; 
but  it  seemed  consistent  with  what  was  supposed  tn  have 
occurred  in  the  affair  of  the  dispensation.     The  marria^'c 
of  Margaret   of  Vaiois   with  the  Kin^  of  Navarre   was 
invalid  and  illicit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  was 
known  that  Pius  V.  had  sworn  that  he  would  never  per- 
mit it.     When  it  had   been  celebrated  by  a  Cardinal,  in 
the  presence  of  a  splendid  court,  and  no  more  was  heard 
of  resistance  on   the  part  of  Rome,  the  world  concluded 
that  the  dispensation  had  been  obtained.      De  Thou  says, 
in   a  manuscript   note,   that   it   had  been   sent,  and   was 
afterwards  suppressed  by  Salviati  ;  and  the  French  bishop, 
Spondanus,  assigns   the  reasons  which  induced    Gregory 
XIII.  to  give  way.'     Others  affirmed  that  he  had  yietdcd 
when   he  learned   that  the  marriage  was  a  snare,  so  that 
the  massacre  was  the   price  of  the   dispensation.-     The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  gave  currency  to  the  story.     As  he 
caused  it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  been  in  the  secret, 
it  seemed  probable  that  he  had   told  the  Pope  ;  for  they 
had  been  old  friends.^      In  the  commemorative  inscription 
which  he  put  up  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lewis  he  spoke  of 
the   King's  gratitude  to   the   Holy  See  for  its  assistance 
and   for  its  advice  in  the  matter— "consiliorum  ad  earn 
rem  datorum."      It  is  probable  that  he  inspired  the  narra- 
tive which  has  contributed  most  to  sustain  the  imputation. 
Among  the  Italians  of  the   French  faction  who   made 
it  their  duty  to  glorify  the  act  of  Charles  IX.,  the  Capihit)! 
family  was  conspicuous.     They  came  from   Mantua,  aid 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  French  inteiost 
through   Lewis   Gonzaga,   who  had  become  by  marriage 
Duke   of   Xcvers,  and   one  of   the   foremost  persona-cs 
in    France.      Hippolyto    Capilupi,    Hishop   of   Fano,  a°nd 
formerly   Nuncio  at  Venice,  resided   at  Rome,  busy  uith 

>  An,,..I  ll„ro>,iirj,,,tin.  ii.  734  ;  Bos.,,,-,  says  :  ••  I.,-,  disiK-nse  vint  t..]!.-  im  -„ 

'  Urnu-Kn-sny,  H^'ilexiuns  sur  la  l'oUt,.iuc  de  France,  p.  lai 
■>  Dfllr.ii.  iv.  3J-. 
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French  politics  and  Latin  poetry.  When  Charles  refused 
to  join  the  League,  the  Bishop  of  Fano  vindicated  his 
neutrahty  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino '  When  he 
slew  the  Huguenots,  the  Bishop  addressed  him  in  verse- 
Fortunate  puer,  paret  cui  Gallica  tellus, 

Quique  vafros  ludis  pervigil  arte  virus, 
llle  tibi  debet,  tot!  qui  pr.iesidet  Orbi, 
Cui  nihil  est  cordi  relliyione  prius. 

Qui  tibi  saepe  dolos  struxit,  qui  ,incla  |.aravit, 
Tu  puer  in  laqueos  induis  arte  senem. 

Ni-nc  florent,  tolluntque  caput  tua  lilia,  et  astris 
Clarius  hostili  tincta  cruore  micant.- 

Caniillo  Capilupi,  a  nephew  of  the  Mantuan  bard   held 
office  about  the  person  of  the  Pope,  and  was  employed  on 
rn.ss.ons  of  consequence."       As  soon  as  the   news  from 
I  ar^  reached  Rome  he  drew  up  the  account  which  became 
so  famous  under  the  title  of  Lo  Stratagcuuua  ,U  Carlo 
V;    /'!!^.'^^^"^«t.on    is  dated   the    i8th  of  September 
1572.       Ih.s  tract  was  suppressed,  and  was  soon  so  rare 
that  ,ts  existence  was  unknown  in  ,574  to  the  French 
ranslator  of  the  second   edition.      Capilupi  republished 
hs  book  w.th  alterat.ons,  and  a  preface  dated  the  -nd 
o    October       The   substance    and   purpose   of   the   two 
ed.t.ons  .s  the  same.     Capilupi  is  not  the  official  organ  of 
the  Roman  court :   he  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  Tetters 
of  the  Nunco.      He  wrote  to  proclaim  the  praises  of  the 
King  of  France    and    the   Duke   of   Nevers        At   that 
moment  the  French  party  in   Rome  was  divided   by  the 
quarrel  between  the  ambassador  Ferralz  and  the  Cardinal 

Fron  r'S-"'  ^l'^  '°"*"''^^  '°  set  the  management  of 

i  rench  affairs  mto  h.s  own  hands.*     Capilupi  was  on  the 

'  <  harriiTe,  iii,    i;.,. 
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side  of  the  Cardinal,  and  received  information  from  those 
who  were  about  him.      The  chief  anxiety  of  these  men 
was  that  tlie  official  version  which  attributed  the  massacre 
to  a  Ilu-ucnot  conspiracy  should  obtain   no  credence  at 
Rome.      If  the  Cardinal's  enemies  were  overthrown  with- 
out his  participation,  it  would  confirm  the  report  that  he 
had  become  a  cipher  in  the  State.      He  desired  to  vindi- 
cate  for   himself  and   his   family  the   authorship  of  the 
catastrophe.      Catherine  could  not  tolerate  their  claim  to 
a  merit  which  she  had   made  her  own  ;    and  there  «a. 
competition  between  them  for  the  first  and  largest  share 
m   the  1,'ratitude   of  the  Holy  See.      Lorraine   prevailed 
with  the   I'opc,  who  not  only   loaded  him  with  honours 
but   rewarded  him   with   benefices  worth   4000  crowns  a 
year  for  his  nephew,  and  a  gift  of  20,000  crowns  for  i,is 
son.      But  he  found   that  he  had  fallen   into  disgrace  at 
Pans,  and   feared   for  his  position   at   Rome.'       In   thesj 
circumstances  Capilupi's  book  ai)peared,  and  enumerated 
a  series  of  facts  proving  that  the  Cardinal  was  cognisant 
of  the  royal  design.      It  adds  little  to  the  ex  idence  of  pr- 
meditation.      Capilupi  relates  that  Santa  Croce,  returning 
from  France,  had  assured  Pius  V.,  in  the  name  of  Catherine'; 

.<..r,.,ul  Udinototho  linperor,  Koine.  Nov.  2.,,  iS7a;  Vienna^Archivem 
'    I-..  OKMi  f.uor  et  Krat.a  gli  a,M>,uan,la  >,  Carduialf.  di  Lor..„a   il  consul  ',  ,.,; 

'^t:i^:::T  k';"  '"r""""  "•■^""■"'""'  '■  "^^"-^  "■  "aver  a'.ra,  J^l„ 
to  the     .m|>.rc,^     koim-,  .v-pt.   27,  1572) -Conscia  igii.ir  Sua  Dominatio  li;.". 

co:^;;:^";:;r"z.-'^"'  ''""^"'  ^"""  ':'-''--"^'  i-  con<r^:^,:;:„„ 

co,niU.  et  ainn,u.  .  latn.t  .h..  ,e  ree,iH.-re,  ut  privalis  suis  rebus  coasii)eret    et  nm, 
.  mc  f,«.,l,.,at,  comr.  Thurcam.  propter  s„spic,u„em   keg,  Ca.holo  inject  tmd 
v)mn«,o,   e,   (,all,s,    non    adn,o,lum   vMeluntur    .oncordes,   et    „o ,?       m1  o     „   t 
a<lven,t  nuncu.  n.ort.s   Donnn,  ,le  Colhsni.  et  .Urns  asseclarun.  ;   Hont   e^  ,  m 

de  causa  ex,sl,n,av,t  d.ctun,  II -m  ("arduulen,  favore  et  gratia  su=^"^V^^ 

complectendum.       -.veni.  po^t„,o,hnn,  ,.,  n,l  Serenissim.n,   keg,rn.  G       ,  •• 
delrrretur,  bonun.  liunc  Doniinu.n  jan.isse  .e    quod   i.artieei.s  tner  .  ,- 
contra  dutun.  Co,l,gni  :   id  „nod  mi  S.n.n..,„,:'"l.!ri^o'^C^o":;:  '';"::' 
nen„nen.  Rlor.ae  .ooum  vnlt   luU-re  ;   sibi  enin,  totan,  ^end icat,  "  Z  "o h  i , 
facMons  au.  tor   et  Dux  ext.t.r.t.      Idcirco  co.„„,orat,o„e„,  ,osh,    I  oOvtrTne.    '', 
hac  aula  M.prohare,  ac  r.prehen.Iere  aggres,a  est.      Haec  cum  Wl     C ."sv  n 
.  ardM,ahs    i>erce,K-r,t,    oblata   s,la   oeca^one   ulens,    exoravit    a    Sn      S    ,  , 
firatuitam  exped,t,o„en,  .juatunr  nnllia  scutoru.n  r«I,t.,s  pro  <uo  \opot'      ,  t     ,, 
nnlia    pro    f,l,o    praeter    sollu„at,.,„en,,    <,„an.    prae    .e    fer,.    u,  V^k' u     N   ..: 
n  Ca,.  tnalmn,  nun.eruin  coopt.aur.    .    .    .   r„„,  „a,,,„.  his  de  ca„M    ardu^r:, 
huius  Donnn,   ,n  (,aM,a  ,nn„n,uta  v.d.-atnr,  ,p.v  ,ue  praev.deat.  .ma,   o  ,   '■ 

m.nons  ae.t.n.ab.tnr,  tanto  nnnor,  etian,  loco  hie  s-  hahnun,  in    m  ,",      n- 

m^Z  '"->""'.  ""."'T'  -r  ;;^'^""'""""  "'^'«"  '^"■"i"-.  '■'  i;;C^  .  ;^... 

(Deltuio,  ut  s»/,m,  h.,ih  m  tlie  Vienna  Archives, ,. 
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that  she  intended  one  day  to  entrap  Colisny.  and  to  make 
a  s.gnal   butchery  of  him   and   his   adherents,  and   that 
ettcrs  ,n  wh.ch  the  Queen   renewed  this  promise  to  the 
lope  had  been  read  by  credible  witnesses.     Santa  Croce 
was  I.vmg,  and  did  not  contradict  the  statement      The 
StmtYma  hai  ori.^rfnally  stated   that   Lorraine  had  in 
ormed  Sermoneta  of  the  project  soon  after  he  arrived  at 
Rome^     In   the  reprint  this  passage  was  omitted.     The 
book  had,  therefore,  undergone  a  censorial  revision,  which 
enhances  the  authenticity  of  the  final  narrative 

Two  other  pieces  are   extant,  which   were  printed   at 
he  btampcr.a  Cameralc,  and   show  what   was  believed  at 
Komc.    One  .s  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  written  at  Lyons 
.n    he  m.dst  of  scenes  of  death,  and  describing  what  the 
autho.  had  witnessed  on  the  spot,  and  what  he  heard  from 
Pans'      He  reports  that    the    King  had   positively  com 
manded  that  not  one  Huguenot  should  escape,  and  was 
overjoyed    at    the   accomplishment    of   his    orders.       He 
beheves  the  thmg  to  have  been  premeditated,  and  inspired 
oy  Dnme  just.ce.      The  other  tract  is  remarkable  bec'auTe 
tstrves  to  reconcile  the  pretended   conspiracy  with   the 
hypothesis    of   prcmeditatio.e'       There    were    two    plots 
which  went  parallel   for  months.      The   King  knew  tha 
Coligny  was  compassing  l.is  death,  and  deceived  him  by 
ei;.ning  to  enter  into  his  plan  for  the  invasion  of  the  Low 
tonntnes ;  and  Coligny,  allowing  himself  to  be  overreached 
-moned  h:s  friends  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  k  IHng 
Cl^arles,  on  the  .3rd  of  August.      The  writer  expects  tim 
here  will  soon  be  no  H.n.uenots  in  France,      (Lilu,     a 
first^borj^wed  several   o.    his  f^cts.  whi.  h  he   aflel:'^^ 

The  real  particulars  relative  to  the  marriage  are  set 
-th   minutely    in    the   correspondence   of   Ke  ^.^i;     and 

^^a^^ute^.  contradict  the  supposition  of  the'::mpli:-y 
'on      uho         "■""  f '^^^■'^^-^   i"  fl-k-rant  defiance  of  the 

iope.   uho    persisted    m    refusing    the   dispensation,    and 

'  B'b.  Imp.  F.  Kr    .o  ,39  "  "^•■''^  ■''■"  -'"""^'-i^fo.  etc 
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therefore  acted  in  a  way  which  could  only  serve  to  mar 
the  plot.  The  accusation  has  been  kept  alive  by  his 
conduct  after  the  event.  The  Jesuit  who  wrote  his  life 
by  desire  of  his  son,  says  that  Gregory  thanked  God  in 
private,  but  that  in  public  he  gave  signs  of  a  tempered 
joy.'  But  the  illuminations  and  processions,  the  singin" 
of  Te  Deum  and  the  firing  of  the  castle  guns,  the  jubilee! 
the  medal,  and  the  paintings  whose  faded  colours  still 
vividly  preserve  to  our  age  the  passions  of  that  d..y, 
nearly  exhaust  the  modes  by  which  a  Pope  could  manife't 
delight. 

Charles  IX.  and  Salviati  both  wrote  to  Rome  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  ;  and  the  ambassador's  nephew,  Hc;iu- 
villc,  set  off  with  the  tidings.  They  were  known' before 
he  arrive).  On  the  27th,  Mandelot's  secretary  despatched 
a  secret  messenger  from  Lyons  with  orders  to  inform  the 
Pope  that  the  Huguenot  leaders  were  slain,  and  that  tiieir 
adherents  were  to  be  secured  all  over  Erance.  Tic 
messenger  reached  Rome  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  Pope  by  the  Cardinal  ,  f 
Lorraine.  Gregory  rewarded  him  for  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence with  a  present  of  a  hundred  crowns,  and  desired 
that  Rome  should  be  at  once  illuminated.  This  \va< 
prevented  by  Eerralz,  who  tried  the  patience  of  ih, 
Romans  by  declining  their  congratulations  as  long  as  he 
was  not  officially  informed.-  Beauvilie  and  the  courier  r.f 
the  Nuncio  arrived  on  tne    5th.      The  King's  letter,  Ida- 

'^  .\I.\ffti,  Annr.:!  di  C,rej;orio  Xlll. ,  i.  34. 

-  La  nouvclle  ,i„i  arriva  It  ,leuxi.'-n..-  jour  du  pr<*sent   par  unij  courr.r  , 
eslo.t  <  -pcschc  secr.trnu-m  i|.-  I,yo:i  par  unq  noninu'  Danes,  secrCiaire  d.-  V,  i' 

^..uitMot  .   .   .  \  ung  comniaii.lour  de  Sainct  .Amlioinp,  nonimL'  \Ir   .IrC 

l..y  ni.inda  f|u',l  alla.st  adv,-,t:r  If  I'a[>...  p„ur  .-n  avoir  qr  Ique  pn,am  on  l,i,  >,..'.  •' 
a.-  la  n.ort  .|e  tous   cs  dv-h  ,\v  cculx  .1  ■  U  religion  prctendue  rffforni6-.  ut  dv  i  .> 
l.'s  Huguenots  de  Irance.  ft  <|iie  V.    M.    avoit  mand,'-  t-t  coniniui.l,'   \  to-s  !,-^      ■ 
gouvenR-.irs  do  «■  saisir  de  tons  iceulx  hngucnotz  en  lours  gouvern.incns  ■  'c-i^      i 
nouvelle,  ^ir.-.  apporta  si  grand  contentenicnt  a  S.   S. ,  que  sans  ce  I'lu-   i,-  i  ■• 
n-n,onstr.iy  lors  me  trouvant  sur  le  lieu,  en   presence  de  Monveigneur  ie  ('  ,'- 
l.orranie.   quelle  devoit  atlendre  ce  t,ue  V.    M.  men  manderoit  et  ce  <;ue  -i 
r.once  luy  en  escnroit,  elle  en  vouloit  incontinent  faire  des  feux  de  ioi.' 
l-.t  p.,ur  ce  que  je  ne  voulois  faire  !e<lKt  f,u  dc  j„ye  la  preinirre  nuicl'.  „.•';.'■  = 
courrMT  envoy,',  par  le.lict  Danes  feust  arr,v<\  ny  en  recevoir  les  co„gral'u:,.l^ - 
que  1  on   ni  en  envoyoit  faire,  que  pn^nierenient  je  neusse  eu  iiouvelles  <!e  V   M 
|"n,r  sfavoir  et  s.i  voulante  et  coinnu-  je  mavo>  s  .,  con.luire,  aueuns  comnu-P,  ■  - :: 
Ue,ja    de    men    regarder    de    niauUais    aills   (Tcrraiz    to    Ch.u-les    l.\       k  1  • 
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all  that  he  wrote  on  the  first  day,  ascribed  the  outbreak 
to  the  old  hatred  between  the  rival  Houses,  and  to  the 
late  attempt  on  the  Admiral's  life.  He  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  dispensation  would  not  now  be  withheld  but  left 
ail  particulars  to  Bcauville,  whose  own  eyes  had  beheld 
the  scene.'  Beauville  told  his  story,  and  repeated  the 
King's  request ;  but  Gregory,  though  much  gratified  with 
what  he  heard,  remained  inflexible.* 

Salviati  had  written  on  the  afternoon  of  the  -'4th 
He  desired  to  fling  himself  at  the  Pope's  feet  to  wish  him 
joy.  His  fondest  hopes  had  been  surpassed.  Although 
he  had  known  what  was  in  store  for  Coligny  he  had 
not  expected  that  there  would  be  energy  and  prudence 
to  seize  the  occasion  for  the  destruction  of  the  rest  A 
new  era  had  commenced;  anew  compass  was  required 
for  French  affairs.  It  was  a  fair  sight  to  see  the  Catholics 
in  the  streets  wearing  white  crosses,  and  cuttin-  down 
heretics ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  as  fast  as  the  news 
spread,  the  same  thing  would  be  done  in  all  the  towns 
of  France.3  This  letter  was  read  before  the  assembled 
Cardinals  at  the  Venetian  palace,  and  they  thereupon 
attended  the  Pope  to  a  Te  Dcum  in  the  nearest  church^ 

I  l'!;""'';: '■'^-  '".I;-"^"'.  a..?.  24.  .572;  ^UcUinWsh.  m.  ,48. 

^^.i^ce  s.in;..e.^,';;::;.^-'r;^j;  n  ;:;r;;i;tJ;;  t'^  t'T  ^"n"- 
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The  {Tiins  of  St.  Anjjdo  were  fired  in  the  evening,  and 
the  city  was  illuminated  for  three  nights.      To  di.srct,Mrd 
the   Tope's  will  in   this  respect   would  have  savoured   ot 
heresy.      Gregory  XIII.  exclaimed  that  the  massacre  was 
more  agreeable  to   him   than   fifty  victories  of  Lepaiitr.. 
For  some   weeks   the   news   from   the   French   provinces 
sustained  the  rapture  and  e.vcltement  of  the  Court.'     It 
was  hoped  that  other  countries  would  follow  the  example 
of  France;  the  Emperor  was  informed  that  something  of  liic 
same  kind  was  expected  of  him."    On  the  8th  of  September 
the  Pope  went  in  procession  to  the   French  Church  of  St. 
Lewis,  where   three -and -thirty  Cardinals   attended   at  a 
inass   of   thanksgiving.     On   the    nth   he    proclaimed  a 
jubilee.      In  the  Hull  he  said  that  forasmuch  as  God  iiad 
armed   the   King  of  France  to  inflict  vengeance  on  tlu 
heretics  for  the  injuries  done  to  religion,  and  to  punish 
the   leaders   of   the   rebellion    which   had   devastated  hi. 

esse,    ,it    iiMlo  r.-cw   Pontif,-x   cum  Cnliiulil.iis  in  ao,U-m   D.  M:,rci  (■niu,.|..M 
l)e<v|ue  ()pt.   M.ix.  pro  t.into  Ijo.u-lkio  S.-di  Komaiue  ur!.i<|ue  Christumo  ci'.t,, 
Kr.Ui,is  solemni   more  at;m-t  (.Vw.-;//k  A'..//,,,   misium  m  C.uiihtvi.   1^74    1,    :•'■. 
<  )ui.i  I),..  ^:^  pr.i,-,l,.t.  n„■,..,^  .S-|,i,-Tnl.r„  S'"  -  1).  N.  certiur  facta.,  fuer.u  rol'.^,,  ".,; 
iT.u.cKic  .\M,i,ui.,luin. :,  ,H>pulo  I'ahsien.  occsuin  fuis.se  et  cum  ,,>  nmltosex  1  )uc  In'^ 
et   pr,m,„.!ms    I.  .i;on..,.„  um   li.H-rcfc.iuii,    cms    .-c,|uac,l,us    kc-,-,-    ipso   Kr  uk  ' 
ai.pn.luntc,  ex  ,,unsp,..s  ei.it  t:nn<|Uillitatcm    in   il.cto    Kri;no  r.  .litur.mi    rxr.  '! . 
h..erci,c„.    .dcirco    SU,   Su,,    «picto   ,„nci.s,c,no  .lescMul.t  .-..l   ccclcsiam    -i  ■ 
.Marci,    praocclonte  crucc  et   .sc,|nc;,til,us  «  ar.linali!,us  ct  rcmuiU-xus  ant.-      i  ■■ 
mam.s,   ul,i  p..Mti,rn  fucrat  ^anctl^Mn^lln  .Sacranicnturii,  <;ravit  sralias  I),-,.  , 
etinclii.,r.,t   caiit.imlo  liyniimm    Ic    Dcuiii  1 /■>-.    .\/u,ai!u  /'i.ir:,:     li     \\     ' \.- 1 

Mss.  2*), a  111. 

'  .\i.rc.s  qu.'litics  a.itrcs  .liscours  qu'il  me  feist  sur  le  coiilctcuient  inic  ■  ^  .■; 
le  coi.ct;,-  ,  cs  e  .ir.lmaux  av,m.-Mt  receu  <le  Ia,l,ctc  r.vccution  f.iicte  ct  <les  nuuw  -. . 
<|ui  j.«inicllenic-nt  ...rivuicnt  e.i  ceste  court  de  scmt,Ial,lcs  cx.Vutions  <m,-  '  ,  „ 
taictu  ft  foiu  c.orc  en  pUisieurs  viUc-s  de  v.slre  rov.iumc.  qu.  a  , lire  I,  v,  ,  • 
,ont  Ics  nouvclles  !.  .s  plus  .iK'rcal.lcs  .|ue  jc-  ,K.n.se  qu.m  oust  sA-.i  apportcr  c,  ..  ^  ■ 
.le.  sa.licte  Niinctetc  ,,.,ur  fin  nic  cmmanda  de  vous  escrire  ,iu.- Vest  cvvncn  .  ■  • 
•■  -a  este  cent  fo.s  plus  ayrOaMe  que  ciiuiuante  victo.rc-s  seml.l.ibles  d  cclie  >  ", 
ci-ilx  de  la  M^ue  oMin.lrcnt  raniuV  p.iss.'e  coi.tre  le  Turcq.  ne  voul.mt  oul. '• 
>  .1-  <lire  Nre.  les  commandeniens  -stroict^  -lu  ll  nous  feist  A  to„s,  rnesmem.ni .!:  v 
IraiHo.s  ,1  en  fnre  feu  de  j,,ye.  et  .jii  ne  Teust  t.iict  eii.t  nial  sciitv  d-  I.,  fov  ,  ■  cr-i  ■ 

-    I'litU  Roin,i  .si.i  in.alletina  di  tal  f.itto  et  fr.i  i  piu  i;r.iadi  si  dice    chc  1  R-   • 

•r.ancu  ha  insc^nato  alii  I'rincn,  cl,n,i,.in,  cli'  h.,„n ■  sm.iii  va,s.,il,  ,„   mi:: 

loro   ,1    l.lKTar.sce,   el   d.cono   cl.e  v„str,,    .M.iest.i    Cc-.ua  dovrebU-   ci.rV  .,■'  ' 

collie  I  .il.itmu  lanto  nemico  d<Ha  Screni>.ima  ca.sa  d'  Austri. 

cattolic.i,  come  I'  aiini  i)as,.iti  fecc  contra  il  Diicadi  .S,iss 

the  a  mi  tempo  vcndicarel.lK.-  le  t.iiite  i„i;,ur;e  ha  laito  detto  I'.d  ijiii..  iji  i  ( 

(Il    IJio,    ct    [loveri    (.■iirisiMiii,    et    .dia    Macsi.,    \',,Mr.i   et 

sprcv/ando    li    suoi    editti    et    c, i.iiidaiiieiui     .t    '|',riv  c 

1  lmi»Tio  et  d.irlo   .d   I)„ca  di    H.uicia  iCu.ano  lo  t!,.-  i'm;;',", 
6.  157J  ;   V  ;cn;i.i  .\rciiivc-3;. 


ri.i.  et  della  kc 
•oni.i  ticiie  tultaci  pi;.; 
Jet 

et   sua    1  .!>  1    .Si  icr  ,s>, 
[•riv.irlo    deil     eleiuiiii- 
Kuiuc,   .'^- 
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kingdom,  Catholics  should  pray  that  he  might  have  race 
to  pursue  his  auspicious  enterprise  to  the  end,  and  so 
complete  what  he  had  begun  so  well.'  Before  a  month 
had  passed  Vasari  was  summoned  from  Florence  to 
decorate  the  hall  of  kings  with  paintings  of  the  massacre'^ 
The  work  was  pronounced  his  masterpiece;  and  the 
shameful  scene  may  still  be  traced  upon  the  wall  where 
for  three  centuries,  it  has  insulted  every  pontiff  that 
entered  the  hixtine  Chapel. 

The  story  that  the   Huguenots  had  perished  because 
they  were  detected  plotting  the  King's  death  was  known 
at  Rome  on  the  6th  of  September.      While  the  sham  edict 
and  the  imagmarj-  trial  served  to  confirm  it  in  the  eyes  of 
hurope,  Catherine  and   her  son   took  care  that  it  should 
not  deceive  the  Pope.     They  assured  him  that  they  meant 
to  disregard  the  edict.      To  excuse   his  sister's  marriage 
the  Kmg  pleaded  that  it  had  been  concluded  for  no  object 
but  vengeance  ;  and   he  promised  that  there  would   soon 
be  not  a  heretic  in  the  country.^     This  was  corroborated 
by  Salv.at..     As  to  the  proclaimed   toleration,  he  knew 
tiiat  It  was  a  device  to  disarm  foreign  enmitj-,  and  prevent 
a  popular  commotion.      He  testified  that  the  ( )i,ccn  spoke 
truly  when  she  said   that  she  had   confided  To  him,  lon^r 
before,  the  real    purpose  of  her  daughters  engagement^ 

'The  Hull,  ^s  publLshed  in  R.ris,   is  prin.od  by  Strype  (life  of  P„rk.r   Hi 

-  \  .is.in  to  B.)ri;hiiii,  Oct.    c     ict.,.    \f,rrh   -    .r-         .      t- 
N-.  .7,  .57.;  <;:.ye,  Ca.;-Jio7A;,:^rt^'l^  ^  ^^anc«co  M.,,.ci. 

.HI.-.S.O,  ch"  1  'nno     ,,?,  iH^fr"''"'-''  '""-"^''kH  d,o  ,u-..u„o  nc  ,U-UUa  ,h=l,u.-,re 

.^a.^,n,lu,J™  r<l    Na^        \;d"n''  T  ""'  i"""'™   "''""'•'   "'    '"'■-'■  "' 
il .  ne  e5v,„|:,'v,.ro    ne  ,    sfo  n  ,  .1  ;    ,  '"  '°*  "'"■■  ^•"""■^"'"  '"  'l"^'*  temt-i, 
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Me    exposed     the    hollow    pretence    of    the    plot.       He 
announced    that    its    existence  would    be  established  by 
formalities  of  law,  but  added  that  it  was  so  notoriouslv 
false    that    none     but    an    idiot    could    believe    in     it' 
Gregory   gave   no  countenance  to  the  official   falsehocl 
At    the    reception    of    the     French     ambassador,    Rain- 
bonillct,  on   the   ajird   of   December,   Murctus    made  hi, 
famous    speech.      He    said    that    there   could    not    ha\e 
been    a   happier    beginning   for   a    new    pontificate,    and 
alluded    to   the    fabulous    plot    in    the    tone    exacted   ..f 
French    officials.      The    Secretary,  Boccapaduli,  rcplyin- 
in  behalf  of  the  Pope,  thanked   the  King  for  destroyh.r. 
the   enemies   of   Christ;    but    strictlv  avoided    the  con''- 
ventional  fable.- 

Cardinal  Orsini  went  as  Legate  to  France.  He  h.id 
been  appointed  in  August,  and  he  was  to  try  to  turn 
the  King's  course  into  that  line  of  policy  from  which  he 
had  strayed  under  Protestant  guidance.  He  had  not  left 
Rome  when  the  events  occurred  which  altered  the  whole 
situation.  Orsini  was  now  charged  with  felicitations,  and 
was  to  urge  Charles  not  to  stop  half-way.»  An  ancient 
and  obsolete  ceremonial  was  suddenly  revived  ;  and  the 
Cardinals  accompanied  him  to  the  Flaminian  gate.*  Thi< 
journey  of  Orsini,  and  the  pomp  with  which  it  was 
surrounded,  were  exceedingly  unwelcome  at  Paris.  It 
was  likely  to  be  taken  as  proof  of  that  secret  understand- 
ing with  Rome  which  threatened  to  rend  the  delicate  web 
in  which  Charles  was  striving  to  hold   the  confidence  ,4- 

'  Desp.  Sept.  2,  1372. 

.    aestA  Chr,s„an,ssMna  .1,  cosi   Imona  .,  sanf  op.-,',  ^a  fa„o  far    ch  •    a  ,1     .V 
m.-ta   fu„ca  ,n  p..r,«a,!.-rl,  r  „„,on.-  «,„  la  Santa  Chiesa  KomanaiC ■..,,.   /  ,K 

IvZ'Tu        ""■  ""■'"■  w  *■    ^'■"""  ^' •""''""■  Mlaguerra  di  (..,/,„.',  3   ",'r 
stands  the  mis.sion  in  the  sani<-  lii;ht.  '     -v-  J-v  "'"■ir 

earn  ub.  facs  multis   reverentns  eum  ibi  reliquerunt.  juxta  ritun.  aniimu,,,,    - 
ceren.on,ah  bbro  descr.p.mn  ,,t,i  longo  ten,pore  mtern.Lus  f„era      .a  Po     ,h 
bentcn  Conc,s,onohod,..rno  y.M.cantii Diar:.)-     Uta  associat.o  fu  t  Ut  rl  iu 
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the   Protestant   world.'      He   requested   that    the   Legate 
ini^'ht  be  recalled  ;  and  the  rojie  was  willing  that  there 
should  be  some  delay,      \\  hilc  Orsini  tarried  on  his  way, 
Gregory's   reply   to   the   announcement   of  the   massacre 
arrived  at   Paris.      It  was  a  great  consolation  to  himself, 
he    said,    and    an    extraordinary    grace    vouchsafed     to 
Christendom.       But    he    desired,   for    the   glory    of    God 
aiui  the  good  of  France,  that  the  Huguenots  should   he 
extirpated  utterly  ;  and  with  that  view  he  demanded  the 
revocation  of  the  edict.      When  Catherine  know  that  the 
I'opc   was   not   yet   satisfied,   and   sought    to   direct    the 
actions  of  the  King,  she  could  hardly  restrain  her  rage. 
.Salviati  had   never  seen  her  so  furious.      The  words  had 
hardly    passed    his    lips   when    she    exclaimed    that    she 
wondered  at  such  designs,  and  was  resolved  to  tolerate 
no  interference  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.      She 
and   her   son   were   Catholics    from   conviction,   and    not 
through  fear  or  influence.     Let  the  Pope  content  himself 
with  that.^     The  Nuncio  had  at  once  foreseen   that  the 
court,  after  crushing   the  Huguenots,  would  not  become 
more  amenable  to  the  counsels  of  Rome.      He  wrote,  on 
the  very  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  that  the  King  would  be 
very  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  would  exact  obedience 
from  both  sides  alike. 

At  this  untoward  juncture  Orsini  appeared  at  Court. 
To  Charles,  who  had  done  so  much,  it  seemed  unreason- 
able that  he  should  be  asked  for  more.  He  rcp.escnted 
to  Orsini  that  it  was  impossible  to  eradicate  all  the 
remnants  of  a  faction  which  had  been  so  strong.  He 
iiad  put  seventy  thousand  Huguenots  to  the  sword  ;  and, 
if  he  had  shown  compassion  to  the  rest,  it  was  in  order 
that  they  might  become  good  Catholics.* 

'  .\I<-tte  in  consider.itione  alia  SantitA  S.ia  die  liavendo  dpputato  un  I^rato 

I'Ct™::',.  ^^:'"'^'''■'l■  ="""-•;«'■"•  •-•<  ••"•n  ca,,i  .-.onci.  .„f,..,i  an„3 : 

t     'nn  f  "■  .'*,'^^'^'""  <^   ■■"-''"■t.^rra,  ch  <-lla  tosse  d'  accord..  co„  In  >«!..  Apostolica 
rnup,   Ca,,o,,c>   per    tarh    Ruerra,    i   qunli   ccrca  d'   ac,„u.,tar  con  ace' r  aHi 

Jr'.f  I|}:?3^E<?.'^:::.;  ^■t:::::;A.:t  s 
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The  h.ddcM  thoughts  which  the  Court  jf  Rome  betrayed 
by  It.  conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion  have  brou  'lu 
u,>on  the  l'o,.o  himself  an  amount  of  hatred  greater  th,u 
ne  deserved.  Gregory  XIII.  appear,  as  a  pale  fij,u.e 
Mwecn  the  tu  ,  .stron^-est  of  the  modern  Pope,  .vithout 
ho  .ntense  .cal  of  the  one  and  the  ruthlc  .  volition  of 

tlo".  ■  ,  '  '''''.""'  '"""'"^  *°  '•■''e«  Co,nccptions  or 
olcnt  resolufons^  He  had  been  converted  hue  in  life  to 
t  K.  spjrit  of  the  Tridentine  Reformation  ;  and  when  !>,• 
showed  r.jTour  it  was  thought  to  be  not  in  his  character, 
but  m  the  counsels  of  tho.se  who  in.luenccd  him.'  lie 
d.d  not  mstijjate  the  crime,  nor  the  atrocious  sentiments 

been  tinilc  ."   ul  '''  /^''^"""^   ^^^""^'"'^   ^   ''-->'  '-'^ 
been  kuulied  which  made  weakness  violent,  and   turned 

k'ood  men  mto  prodi^nes  of  ferocity;  and  at  Rome,  wher,- 
every  loss  mflictcd  on  Catholicism  and  every  wound  ,va. 
fci     the  behef  that.  ■„  dealing  with  heretic  .  murder  i. 
better  than  toleration  prevailed  for  half  a  century      Tliu 
predecessor  of  Gregory  had  been  Inquisitor-General.'  In  h,\ 
eyes  1  rotestants  were  worse  than  Pagans,  and  Lutheran- 
more  dangerous  than  other  Protestants.*     The  Capuchi- 
preacher   Pistoja.  bore  witness  that  men  were  hanged  an 
quartered  almost  daily  at  Rome  /  and  Pius  declared  that 
u-  uoi,d  release  a  culprit  guilty  of  a  hundred  murders 
ra  her  than  one  obstinate  heretic*      He  seriously  contc- 
a  ted  ra..„,g  the  town  of  Faenza  because  it  was  infested 
u.th     rehgious    error,    and    he    recommended    a    similar 
cped-ent  to  the  King  of  France.'      He  adjured   hi.n  to 

esse  mrn:;;:;'";:;^^;':::;;:;^  ■•■",r'^"^''r'  -■  p—  "•■•-•  -'^  n-  ■ 
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hold  no  intercourse  with  the  Huguenots,  to  make  no  terms 
with  them,  and  not  to  observe  the  terms  he  had  made 
He  required  that  they  should  be  pursued   to  the  death" 
that  not  one  should  be  spared  under  any  pretence,  that 
all  prisoners  should  suffer  death."      He  threatened  Charles 
with  the  punishment  of  Saul  when  he  forebore  to  extcrmi- 
nate   the  Amalekitcs.^'     He   told    him    that    it   was    l.is 
mission   to  avenge   the   injuries  of  the   Lord,  and   that 
nothing  IS  more  cruel  than  mercy  to  the  impious »     When 
h(«  sana.oned  the  murder  of  Elizabeth  he  proposed  that  it 
should  be  done  in  execution  of  his  sentence  against  her* 
It  became  usual  with  those  who  meditated  assassination 
or  regicide   on    the   plea   of   religion    to   look   upon    the 
representatives  of  Rome  as  their  natural  advisers.      On  the 
2 1  St  of  January  i  59'.ayoungCapuchin  came,  by  permission 
of  his  superiors,  to  Sega,  Bishop  of  I'iacenza,  then  Nuncio 
at  laris.      He  said  that  he  was  inflamed  with  the  desire 
of  a  martyr's  death  ;  and  having  been  assured  by  divines 
that  It  would  be  meritorious  to  kill  that  heretic  and  tyrant 
Henry  of  Navarre,  he  askc.1  to  be  dispensed  from  the  rule 
of  his  Order  while  he  prepared  his  measures  and  watched 
his  opportunity.     The  Nuncio  would  not  do  this  without 
authority   from    Rome  ;    but   the  prudence,  courage,  and 
humility  which  he  discerned  in  the  friar  made  him  believe 
that  the  design  was  really  inspired  from  above.      To  make 
this  ccrtam.  and  to    emovc  all  .scruples,  he  submitted  the 
matter  to  the    Pope,   and    asked    his    blessing   upon    it 
premising  that  whatever  he  decided  should  be  executed 
with  all  discretion.'* 

'  l'.u,V.  .o(.i,hc.rine.  Xpnl  "t  ,569    "   ^   ^'    ' ''''   ''"''■  '^  ''•   '^'^^S). 
-  I'lus  v.  toCh.irles  IX..  .\I.ird.  2S,  .569 
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The  same  ideas  pervaded  the  Sacred  College  under 
Gregory.  There  are  letters  of  profuse  congratulation  by 
the  Cardinals  of  Lorraine,  Este,  and  Pellev^.  Bourbon 
was  an  accomplice  before  the  fac.  Granvelle  condemned 
not  the  act  but  the  delay.  Delfino  and  Santorio  approved. 
The  Cardinal  of  Alessandria  had  refused  the  King's  gift 
at  Blois,  and  had  opposed  his  wishes  at  the  conclave. 
Circumstances  were  now  so  much  altered  that  the  ring 
was  offered  to  him  again,  and  this  time  it  was  accepted!' 
The  one  dissentient  from  the  chorus  of  applause  is  said  to 
have  been  Montalto.  Mis  conduct  when  he  became  Pope 
makes  it  vcr>-  improbable  ;  and  there  is  no  good  authority 
for  the  story.  But  Leti  has  it,  who  is  so  far  from  a 
panegyrist  that  it  deserves  mention. 

The  theory  which  was  framed  to  justify  these  practices 
has  done  more  than  plots  and  massacres  to  cast  discredit 
on  the  Catholics.  This  theory  was  as  follows :  Con- 
firmed heretics  must  be  rigorously  punished  whenever  it 
can  be  done  without  the  probability  of  greater  evil  to 
religion.  Where  that  is  feared,  the  penalty  may  be 
suspended  or  delayed  for  a  season,  provided  it  be  inflicted 
whenever  the  dan-jer  is  past.^  Treaties  made  with  heretics, 
and  promises  given  to  them  must  not  be  kept,  because 
sinful  promises  do  not  bind,  and  no  agreement  is  lawful 
which  may  injure  religion  or  ecclesiastical  authority.      No 

mi  si.i  pwso  di  trovarlo  pieno  di  tale  humilt.\,  prudenza,  spinto  et  core  <';e 
arguibcoiio  ch.-  qucbta  si:i  mspiralione  veramente  piuttosto  die  temeriti  o  le"erc  ■:■  i 
IK.M  cognosceiido  tuttavi.i  di  potergliela  concedere  V  ho  persuaso  a  tornarrt-ne  re'l 
suo  covento  racconunandarsi  a  Dioet  attendert  air  obb,-dienza  delli  suoi  s„pe,i,>ri 
fincl.o  ,0  attend.-ss,  .lallo  assenso  o  ripulsa  del  I'apa  ehe  haverei  interpcll.uo  ,,.r 
la  sua  santa  tjencdilione.  si-  qucsto  spinto  sia  veramente  da  Uio  donde  s.  p.'t,  , 
conjotturare  che  bia  %cnendo  approvato  da  Sua  .St4,  e  pc,ci6  sarA  piii  sicuro  ri'i 
e.s,re  esesmto.  .  .  .  kesta  hora  cho  V.  S.  Ilima  n,i  favori.ca  di  communicare  ., 
N  i.  U  uaso.  et  scnvermene  come  la  siipplico  quanto  prima  per  dupli,,,to  .-t 
triplicate  lettere  la  sin  santa  determmatio,  -siciirandosi  che  per  quanto  sar.i  n 
me  ,1  iieRotio  sara  trattato  con  la  dehita  >  . cumspetione  (Sega;  Dc-sp.  I>aris  Jan 
23,  1591  ;  dec.piiercd  in  Rome.  .March  261.  ' 

^  1-erralzto  Charles  IX..  Nov.  18,  Oic.  23,  1572. 

2  Uec;.astro, /;,./;,,/„ //.v,-r,v.y'„,«V,,w.  I5,7,p.',,9.  lure  nivinooblinamiir 
eos  ext.rpare,  si  ahs.iue  maiori  incommodo  possint  (I.nncelottus,  H.urctuum  ./u.:re 
pa-tothchcum.ju:,,.  .(,15,  p.  579).  l-„i<,,iid  indul-endum  sit.  nilio  semper  e.vacta 
halK-atnr,  an  Reagion,  Kcclesiae.  ct  Reipuhlicae  qui,!  vice  mutua  acocd.it  .|,i„d 
ma,or,s  s,l  ,„.,n,..r.t,.  et  plus  prod.sse  fossit  (I'amehus,  A-  a',-/,^.  d,:rni^ „., 
n.im,/f,;u/n,  158,,.  p.  ,591.  Conta-i.im  islud  mo  i;rassatum  est,  ut  corri,pt;i  m.issi 
non  ferat  am,<|U.^s,n.as  leges,  sevcritasque  lantisper  remittonda  sit  (I'o.sevinus, 
AKimuJv.  in  ] hur.uum  ;   /aclianae,  l.cr  l.itUiayium.  p.  321) 
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civil  power  may  enter  into  engagements  which  impede  the 
free  scope  of  the  Church's  law.'  It  is  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  heretics  that  faith  shall  not  be  kept  with  them." 
It  is  even  mercy  to  kill  them  that  they  may  sin  no  morc.^ 
Such  were  the  precepts  and  the  examples  by  which 
the  French  Catholics  learned  to  confound  piety  and 
ferocity,  and  were  made  ready  to  immolate  their  country- 
men. During  the  civil  war  an  association  was  formed  in 
the  South  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  upon  the 
Huguenots  ;  and  it  was  fortified  by  Pius  V.  with  blessings 
and  indulgences.  "  We  doubt  not,"  it  proclaimed,  "  that 
we  shall  be  victorious  over  these  enemies  of  God  and  of 
all  humankind  ;  and  if  we  fall,  our  blood  will  be  as  a 
second  baptism,  by  which,  without  impediment,  we  shall 
join  the  other  martyrs  straightway  in  heaven."  •*  Monluc, 
who  told  Alva  at  Bayonne  that  he  had  never  spared  an 
enemy,  was  shot  through  the  face  at  the  siege  of  Rabasteins. 
Whilst  he  believed  that  he  was  dying,  they  came  to  tell 
him  that  the  place  was  taken.  "  Thank  God  !  "  he  said, 
"that  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  behold  our  victory; 
and  now  I  care  not  for  death.  Go  back,  I  beseech  you, 
and  give  me  a  last  proof  of  friendship,  by  seeing  that  not 
one  man  of  the  garrison  escapes  alive."'  When  Alva 
had  defeated  and  captured  Genlis,  and  expected  to  make 
many  more  Huguenot  prisoners  in  the  garrison  of  Mons, 
Charles  IX.  wrote  to  Mondoucet "  that  it  would  be  for  the 
service  of  God,  and  of  the  King  of  Spain,  that  they  should 
die.  If  the  Duke  of  Alva  answers  that  this  is  a  tacit 
request  to  have  all  the  prisoners  cut  to  pieces,  you  will 
tell  him  that  that  is  what  he  must  do,  and  that  he  will 

'  Principi  saccular!  nulla  ratione  permissum  est,  hacreticis  licciuiam  tribuere 
hacrescs  suas  ilocendi,  atque  aduo  contractus  ille  iniustus.  ...  Si  ciuld  Trinceps 
saecularis  attentet  in  praeiudiciutn  Ecclcsiasticae  potcstatis,  aut  contra  eani  aliquid 
statuat  et  piciscatur,  pactum  illud  nullum  futurum  (R.  .SwiLMtii,  De  tide 
Hatrcticis  sei-\ittda,  1611,  p.  36). 

'^  Ad  poenani  quoque  pertint-t  ft  odium  haercticoruni  quod  tides  illis  dat.i 
servanda  non  sit  (Sini.ai.cha,  Inst.  Cath.  pp.  4(1,  52). 

^  iSi  nolint  converti,  exixjilit  cos  citius  tolieie  e  medio,  ne  f,'ravius  postea 
damnentur,  unde  non  niilitat  contra  mansuctudinem  christiaiinm,  occidere 
H.ierciicos,  quin  potius  est  opus  maxinvie  misoricordi.ie  (I.ancduttus,  p.  579). 

*  be  Rozoy,  AnnaUs  de  Toulouse,  iii.  65. 

»  .Alva  to  Philip,  June  5,  1565;  Pap.'do  Cntn.elle,  ix.  288;  Comment,  dt 
Monluc,  iii.  425. 
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injure  both  himself  and  all  Christendom  if  he  fails  to  do 
it."'  This  request  also  reached  Alva  through  Si).-iin. 
Philip  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  despatch  that,  if  he 
had  not  yet  put  them  out  of  the  world,  he  must  do  so 
immediately,  as  there  could  be  no  reason  for  delay.''  The 
same  thoui,'ht  occurred  to  others.  On  the  22nd  of  July 
Salviati  writes  that  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
faction  if  Alva  would  kill  his  prisoners  ;  and  Granvelie 
wrote  that,  as  they  were  all  Huguenots,  it  would  be  well 
to  throw  them  all  into  the  river.' 

Where  these  sentiments  prevailed,  Gregory  XIII.  was 
not  alone  in  deploring  that  the  work  had  been  but  half 
done.  After  the  first  explosion  of  gratified  surprise  men 
perceived  that  tl.j  thing  was  a  failure,  and  began  to  call 
for  more.  The  clergy  of  Rouen  Cathedral  instituted 
a  procession  of  thanksgiving,  and  prayed  that  the  Kin^j 
might  continue  what  he  had  so  virtuously  begun,  until 
all  France  should  profess  one  faith.*  There  are  signs 
that  Charles  was  tempted  at  one  moment,  during  the 
month  of  October,  to  follow  up  the  blow.*  But  he  died 
without  pursuing  the  design  ;  and  the  hopes  were  turned 
to  his  successor.  When  Henry  III.  passed  through  Italy 
on  his  way  to  assume  the  crown,  there  were  some  who 
hoped  that  the  Pope  would  induce  him  to  set  resolutely 
about  the  extinction  of  the  Huguenots.  A  petition  was 
addressed  to  Gregory  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the 
writer  says  that  hitherto  the  French  court  has  erred  on 
the  side  of  mercy,  but  that  the  new  king  might  make 
good  the  error  if  rejecting  that  pernicious  maxim  th  it 
noble  blood  spilt  weakens  a  kingdom,  he  would  appoint 
an  execution  which  would  be  cruel  only  in  appearance, 
but  in  reality  glorious  and  holy,  and  destroy  the  heretics 
totall)',    sparing    neither     life    nor    property.'       Similar 

"  Charles  IX.  to  Mondnucct.  Au;;.  31,  1572;  Compte  Rendu,  iv.  140. 

^  liuUrli,,,  Je  Bruxelles,  xvi.  250.  ' 

^  (ininvrllo  to  Morillon,  -Vpt.  ii,  1572  ;  Michel,  t,  p.  475. 

*  KloqiiiM,  lii.  137. 

»  WaKitiRhani  to  Smith,  Nov.  i,  1572  ;  Dijjfres.  p.  270.  Ita  enim  statulum  .ih 
illis  fiiit  die  27  C)ctol.ns  (liivn,  I)pc.  3,  1572;  ///.  %ir.  lipp.  Sel.  621)  \:.\ 
Mothe.  V.  164;   I'aM-,tirio  T^is^.,,  Ihstorie  de  m-strilem/i.   1583.  p.  343. 

•  l)iu\<rso  di  A/onsii^nor  Terrdiina  i  Gnsorio  XIII.  ;  thisauri  P.Ji:ia 
Ccn/in,  1618.  [ip.  73-7(1. 
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exhortations  were  addressed  from  Rome  to  Henry  him- 
self by  Muzio,  a  layman  who  had  gained  repute,  amonj; 
other  things,  by  controversial  writings,  of  which  Pius  V. 
said  that  they  had  preserved  the  faith  in  whole  districts, 
and  who  had  been  charged  with  the  task  of  refuting  the 
Centuriators.  On  the  17th  of  July  1574,  Muzio  wrote 
to  the  King  that  all  Italy  waited  in  rel'ance  on  his  justice 
and  valour,  and  besought  him  to  spare  neither  old  nor 
young,  and  to  regard  neither  rank  nor  ties  of  blood.' 
These  hopes  also  were  doomed  to  disappointment  ;  and 
a  Frenchman,  writing  in  the  year  of  Henry's  death, 
laments  over  the  cruel  clemency  and  inhuman  mercy  that 
reigned  on  St.  I5artholomew's  Day." 

This   was   not    the    general    opinion  of   the    Catholic 
world.     In  Spain  and   Italy,  where  hearts  were  hardened 
and  consciences  corrupted  by  the  Inquisition  ;  in  Switzer- 
land, where  the  Catholics  lived  in  suspicion  and  dread  of 
their  Protestant  neighbours  ;  among  ecclesiastical   princes 
in  Germany,  whose  authority  waned  as  fast  as  their  subjects 
abjured  their  faith,  the  massacre  was  welcomed  as  an  act 
of  Christian    fortitude.      But   in    France   itself  the   great 
mass    of    the    people    was    struck    with     consternation.^ 
"Which  maner  of  proceedings,"   writes  Walsingham   on 
the  1 3th  of  September,  "  is  by  the  Catholiques  themselves 
utterly  condemned,  who   desire   to  depart   hence  out   of 
this  country,  to  quit  themselves  of  this  stran-e   kind  of 
government,    for    that    they    see    here   none    can    assure 
themselves  of  either  goods  or  life."     Even  in  places  still 
steeped   in   mourning   for   the   atrocities   suficrcd   at   the 
hands  of  Huguenots  during  the  civil  war,  at  Nimcs,  for 
instance,  the  King's  orders  produced  no  act  of  ven-ca'nce 
At  Carcassonne,  the  ancient  seat  of  the   Inquisition,  the 
Lathohcs  concealed  the  Protestants  in   their  houses  ^      I„ 

'A:.J::'"j':S^;:"t:^;;."'"'°'° ''  '"'-■  ""'■ "°"  '^  "--='—  i---  •■ 
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Provence,  the  news  from  Lyons  and  the  corpses  that  came 
clown  in   the  poisoned    waters   of  the    Rhone   awakened 
nothing  but  horror  and  compassion.'     Sir  Thomas  Smith 
wrote  to  Walsingham  that  in  England  "  the  minds  of  the 
most  number  are  much  ah'enated   from  that  nation,  even 
of  the  very  Papists."  =     At  Rome  itself  Zufliga  pronouncctl 
the  treachery  of  which  the  French  were  boasting  unjustifi- 
able, even  in  the  case  of  heretics  and  rebels  ;  ^  and  it  was 
felt  as  an  rutrage  to  public  opinion  when  the  murderer 
of  Coligny  was  presented  to  the  Pope.*     The  Emperor 
was  filled  with  grief  and  indignation.      He  said  that  tlie 
King  and  Queen-mother  would  live  to  learn  that  nothin- 
could  have  been  more  iniquitously  contrived  or  executed : 
his  uncle  Charles  V.,  and  his  father  Ferdinand,  had  made 
war  on  the   Protestants,  but  they  had  never  been  guilty 
of  so  cruel  an   act*     At  that  moment  Ma.ximilian  was 
seeking  the  crown  of  Poland  for  his  son  ;  and  the  events 
in  France  were  a  weapon  in  his  hands  against  his  rival, 
Anjou.      Even  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,   Ivan  the  Terrible, 
replying  to  his  letters,  protested  that  all  Christian  princes 
must  lament  the  barbarous  and  needless  shedding  of  so 
much   innocent   blood.       It   was   not   the   rivalry   of  the 
moment    that     animated    Maximilian.       His    whole    life 
proves   him   to    have   been    an    enemy    of   violence   and 
cruelty  ;    and   his  celebrated  letter  to  Schwendi,  written 
long  after,  shows  that  his  judgment  remained  unchanged. 
It  was  the  Catholic   Emperor  who  roused  the  Lutheran 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  something  like  resentment  of  the 
butchery  in  France." 


A  contomporary  iiact  reprint.- 1  i 


Siminuire  i/f  la  t\'U<nie  commise  a  f.wn. 
CiDncin,  1848,  p.  221. 

■-■  On  this  point  .Smith  iiiny  be  trusted  rather  than  Worker  (Comspomieiu;-.  p    ; 

•  Itulletins  de  lU  uxello,  xvi.  249. 

'  gui  e  venuto  quello  che  dette  1'  archibiis.it.T  air  anmiiraglio  dl  Kr,'nci\  . 
sl.ito  condotto  dal  Cardinal  di  Lorcna  et  dair  .Ambasciator  di  I-Yanci,.,  al  p.i 
A  rnolti  noM  e  piaciuto  che  lostui  sia  venuto  in  Rnni.i  il'rospero  Count  Arc: 
the  Kniperor,  Kome,  NiiV.   15,   1572;   Vienna  Archives). 

'  Zunii;.i  to  Philij),  M.irch  4,  1573;  Anh.  de  [Empi,;-,  K.   1531,  H     ;: 
/uniga  heard  it  from  I.orr.une.  o     •     ■  . 

"  i;t  est  toutc  la  dispute  encores  sur  les  derniers  ^veneniens  de  la  I'r.i; 
contre  le.s<]uels  IKlecteur  est  Ix-.iucoup  plus  aigre  quil  nestnvt  a  inun  aiiltre  vov.. 
.lepuys  qu'il  a  est6en  I'escole  i  Vienne  (Schoinlx'rg  to  liVulart,  May  12  i;- 
Groen,  iv.  .-\pp.  76).  ' 
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For  the  Lutherans  were  not  disposed  to  recognise  the 
victims  of  Charles  LX.  as  martyrs  for  the  Protestant  cause. 
During  the  wars  of  religion  Lutheran  auxiharies  were  led 
by   a    Saxon   prince,   a   margrave   of   Baden,   and   other 
German  magnates,  to  aid  the  Catholic  forces  in  putting 
down  the  heresy  of  Calvin.     These  feelings  were  so  well 
known   that   the   French   Government  demanded  of   the 
Duke  of  VVirtemberg  the  surrender  of  the  Huguenots  who 
had  fled  into  his  dominions.*      Lutheran  divines  flattered 
themselves   at    first    with    the    belief    that    it    was    the 
Calvinistic    error,    not    the    Protestant    truth,    that    had 
invited  and  received  the  blow.-     The  most  influential  of 
them,  Andreaj,  declared    that    the    Huguenots   were  not 
martyrs  but   rebels,  who  had  died   not   for  religion   but 
sedition  ;  and  he  bade  the  princes  beware  of  the  contagion 
of  their  spirit,  which  had  deluged  other  lands  with  blood. 
When   Elizabeth   proposed  a  league    for  the   defence   of 
Protestantism,  the  North  German  divines  protested  against 
an  alliance  with  men  whose  crime  was  not  only  religious 
error  but  blasphemous  obstinacy,  the  root  of  many  dread- 
ful heresies.     The   very    proposal,   they   said,    argued    a 
disposition  to  prefer  human  succour  rather  than  the  word 
of  God.^     When  another  invitation  came  from   Henry  of 
Navarre,  the  famous  divine  Chemnitz  declared  union  with 
the  disciples  of  Calvin  a  useless  abomination.* 

The  very  men  whose  own  brethren  had  perished  in 
I- ranee  were  not  hearty  or  unanimous  in  execrating  the 
deed.^  There  were  Huguenots  who  thought  that  their 
party  had  brought  ruin  on  itself,  by  provoking  its  enemies, 
and  following  the  rash  counsels  of  ambitious  men.*     This 

'  Sutler,  GeschklUe  von   II  urtemh-rs;,  v.  23. 

=  Audio  qiiosd.ini  utiuii  nostraliurn'tlicolu-oriim   cnient.-im  ist.ini  nunti.inmi 
leralium  cflcbrationem  i.c-rtinaciae  Galloruni  in  .some!  reci-pta  de  saiTnimMitalihus 
"■.ystmis   sentenna   acccptam    nlerre    rt    pr.a..ter    iilos    pal,    nenun™,  s,.„miaR- 
(MrmUT-er  to  Crato,  Nov.  23,  ,57,;   ,;,i]e,,  Cr.,to  ion  C^p/iam,  n.   ,,q). 
.•;>[*■,  Cenhuhte  Jc!  Jeutnhat  Pnt.'stanlismus,  iv.   37,  47,  an 

*^  Haclifcld.  .l/.„-//„  Ch.;,.,,:/:,  p.   ,37.  ^        '    ^^ 

'.Sum  tamen  ,,,»  hoc  factum  et  c.xcus.arc  ct  dcfcndere  t.MUaiit  (Lulliiu'cr  to 
Hojomaa,  Oct.   11,  1572;    Hotoman,  /■/«.    ,;).  ^  ^ 

N'cc  dubium  est  iric'.ius  cuii!  ipsis  actumVuisse.  .si  quemadaiodum  a  principio 
iistituorant  cum  disciplinam  ccclesiasticani  intm<lux.i-c.  viros  niodestos  et  piae 
»<.ra«iue  refornut.onis   cupidos    taiitum    in    suos    cuctus    adniisissent.    reiectis 
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was  the  opinion  of  their  chief,  Theodore  Beza,  himself. 
Six  weeks  before,  he  wrote  that  they  were  gaining  in 
numbers  but  losing  in  quality,  and  he  feared  lest,  after 
destroying  superstition,  they  should  destroy  religion: 
"  Valde  metuo  ne  supcrstitioni  successerit  impictas." ' 
And  afterwards  he  declared  that  nobody  who  had  known 
the  state  of  the  French  Protestants  could  deny  that  it  was 
a  most  just  judgment  upon  them.' 

IJcza  held  very  stringent  doctrines  touching  the  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  repress  religious  error.  He 
thought  that  heresy  is  worse  than  murdc  and  that  the 
good  of  society  requires  no  crime  to  be  more  severely 
punished.'  He  declared  toleration  contrary  to  revealed 
religion  and  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Church,  and 
taught  that  lawful  authority  must  be  obeyed,  even  by 
those  whom  it  persecutes.  He  expressly  recognised  this 
function  in  Catholic  States,  and  urged  Sigismund  not  to 
rest  until  he  had  got  rid  of  the  Socinians  in  Poland  ;  *  but 
he  could  not  prevail  against  the  vehement  resistance  of 
Cardinal  Hosius.  It  was  embarrassing  to  limit  these 
principles  when  they  were  applied  against  his  own  Church. 
For  a  moment  Beza  doubted  whether  it  had  not  received 
its  death-blow  i:  France.  But  he  did  not  qualify  the 
propositions  which  were  open  to  be  interpreted  so  fatally,* 
or  deny  that  his  people,  by  their  vices,  if  not  by  their 
errors,  had  deserved  what  they  had  suffered. 

The  applause  which  greeted  their  fate  came  not  from 
the  Catholics  generally,  nor  from  the  Catholics  alone. 
While  the  Protestants  were  ready  to  palliate  or  excuse  it, 
the  majority  of  the  Catholics  who  were   not  under  tlie 

petuhintibus  et  fcrvidis  inReniis,  qiine  cos  in  dims  tumultus.  et  inexlricabilia  m.ili 
coiUfi-.Timt  i'Dinotlius,  D,-  Jlclli'  Civili,  1582.  p.  2431. 

'   liez.-i  to   Iilius,  July  5.  1572  ;  ///.  ih:  l-.pp.  Scl.  607. 

'  guotios  autoni  ego  Imoc  ipse  pracilixi  !  qmitii-s  pr.iemonui  !  Scd  sic  lA-o 
visum  est,  lustissimis  de  causis  irato,  .'t  tamcn  servatori  (Hcva  to  Tilius,  .s,ni.  10, 
•'72.  614).  Nihil  istoruin  uon  iustissimo  mdicio  acciilrrc  nptesse  fst'f.ueri,  tjui 
G.illianiin  statum  norv  .t  (Ikva  to  Crato,  .Vug.  26,  1573  ;  Gilk-t,  ii.  521). 

■■  ft  iiuhi  <|uidcni  ni,ii;is  ai  ivurdc  fai-cre  vidi-atitur  quani  si  sacrilci^as  parricidas 
puniendos  neg.irent,  (|uuni  sim  istis  onniibus  haeretici  intiuitis  partibus  deten.iris. 
...    In  millos  uiic|uaiii    luiinim-s  srvcrms  <iuam    in   haurelicos.    biasplirnms  ft 

inipios  dcl)et  animadvcrt.re  {/'<•//«^<■//<^(J///«/<•«d';■J,  Tract.  Thcol   i    iji    i;'i 

*  l-.fisi.   Thfolo!;.   1575,  p.  3,8.  •     +J'     .    I 

•  licM  to  Wittgenstein.  IV'iitccust,  1583;   PVicdlander,  143. 
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direct  influence  of  Madrid  or  Rome  recognised  the  inexpi- 
able horror  of  the  crime.     But  the  desire  to  defend  what 
the  Pope  approved   survived  sporadically,  when  the  old 
fierceness  of  dogmatic  hatred  was  extinct.     A  generation 
passed  without  any  perceptible  change  in   the  judgment 
of  Rome.      It  was  a   common  charge  against  De  Thou 
that  he  had  condemned  the  blameless  act  of  Charles  IX 
The  blasphemies  of  tiie  Huguenots,  said  one  of  his  critics 
were    more    abominable    than    their    retribution'      His 
History  was  put  on  the   Index  ;  and  Cardinal  Barbcrini 
let  him  know  that  he  was  condemned  because  he  not  only 
favoured   Protestants  to  the   detriment  of  Catholics,  but 
had  even  disapproved  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew '' 
I-:uda.-mon-Johannes,  the  friend  of  Bcllarmine,  pronounces 
It    a  pious    and    charitable  act,   which    immortalised    its 
author.      Another    Jesuit,    Bompiani,   says   that    it    was 
SratcfuMo  Gregory,  because  it  was  likely  to  relieve  the 
Church.*     The  well-known   apology  for  Charles   IX.    by 
Naude  IS  based  rather  on  political  than  religious  grounds  • 
but  his  contemporary  Guyon,  whose  History  of  Orleans 
is  pronounced  by  the  censors  full  of  sound  doctrine  and 
p.ous  sentiment,  deems  it  unworthy  of  Catholics  to  speak 
of  the  murder  of  heretics  as  if  it  were  a  crime,  because 
when  done  under  lawful  authority,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  ^' 
\Vhen   Innocent  XI.  refused   to  approve  the  Revocation 
of  the   Edict  of   Nantes,   Frenchmen   wondered   that  he 
should  so  far  depart  from  the  example  which  was  kept 
before  him  by  one  of  the  most  conspicuous   ornaments 


.  "v-  371  ;  J.  B.  G.UIus. 


I.oI,r,  .It  Sihfis  t.)  I)L.  Thou,  J.ilv  7,  ,616  ;   //isf,, 
J'm,„sreme.!e,  si  vous\>e  1  "vou  j    r  con  n,T     ''^'l"  ""I'oss.bl,.  c,uil  se  .rouvc 

lh.!.'hfj-0,l^„„,  pp.  42  1,  424.  ■•>••*'• 
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of  his  palace.'  The  old  spirit  was  decaying  fast  in 
l'"rancc,  and  the  superb  indi^^nation  of  Bcssuet  fairly 
expresses  the  general  opinion  of  his  time.  Two  works  were 
l>ublished  on  the  medals  of  the  Pojies,  by  a  French  and 
;ui  Italian  writer.  The  Frenchman  awkwardly  palliates 
the  conduct  of  Gregory  XIII.  ;  the  Italian  heartily 
defends  it*  In  Italy  it  was  still  dangerous  ground, 
Muratori  shrinks  from  pronouncing  on  the  question,' 
while  Cicnfucgos,  a  Jesuit  whom  his  Order  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Cardinals  of  the  day,  judc^cs 
that  Charles  IX.  died  too  soon  for  his  fame.*  Tempcsti, 
who  lived  under  the  enlightened  rule  of  Benedict  XIV., 
accuses  Catherine  of  having  arrested  the  slaughter,  in 
order  that  some  cause  should  remain  to  create  a  demand 
for  her  counsels.*  The  German  Jesuit  Biner  and  the 
I'apal  historian  I'iatti,  just  a  century  ago,  are  among 
the  last  downright  apologists.' 

Then  there  was  a  change.  A  time  came  when  the 
Catholics,  having  long  relied  on  force,  were  compelled  to 
appeal  to  opinion.  That  which  had  been  defiantly 
acknowledged  and  defended  required  to  be  ingeniously 
explained  away.  The  same  motive  which  had  justified 
the  murder  now  prompted  the  lie.  Men  shrank  from  the 
conviction  that  the  rulers  and  restorers  of  their  Church 
had  been  murderers  and  abetters  of  murder,  and  that  so 
much  infamy  had  been  coupled  with  so  much  zeal.  They 
feared  to  say  that  the  most  monstrous  of  crimes  had  been 
solemnly  approved  at  Rome,  lest  they  should  devote  the 
Papacy  to  the  execration  of  mankind.  A  swarm  of  facts 
were  invented  to  meet  the  difficulty  :  The  victims  were 
in.significant  in  number  ;   they  were  slain  for  no  reason 

'  Gorniain  to  Rretagne,  Roiul',  Dec.  24,  i68_  ;  V.tlery,  Corresp.  de  MjNlh'n. 
i.   192. 

''  I)u  Molinet,  I/ist.  S.  Pont,  per Numismala,  1679,  93  ;  Buorr.inni,  A'umismr.ti 
Pontificuvj ,  i.  336. 

'  A'liiiili  d'  Itislitt  ,1(1  ann.  1572. 

*  Si  liuvicM  respirailo  mas  tiempo,  huvicM  dailo  a  entendcr  al  muiido,  qu- 
avia  Rev  en  la  Francia,  y  Dios  en  Israel  ( Vida  de  S.  Francisco  De  Borjn.  446  V 

'   i'itit  di  Si  I/O  I'.,  i.  119. 

"  Quo  ileniuin  res  evaderent.  si  Regibus  non  esset  intcpnim,  in  rcbelles,  sub- 
ditos.  (luietiscjue  piibllcae  turbatores  aniniadvertere?  (Appr.tatus  F.ruJilijni'. 
vii.  503  ;   I'iatti,  Storia  de'  I'onlejiii  XI.,  p.  271), 
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connected  with  religion;  the  Pope  believed  in  the  existence 
of  the  plot ;  the  plot  was  a  reality  ;  the  medal  is  fjctitious; 
the  massacre  was  a  feint  concerted  with  the  Protestants 
themselves  ;  the  Pope  rejoiced  only  when  he  heard  that  it 
was  over.'  1  hese  things  were  repeated  so  often  that  thcj- 
have  been  sometimes  believed  ;  and  men  have  fallen  into 
this  way  of  speaking  whose  sincerity  was  unimpeachable, 
and  who  were  not  shaken  in  their  religion  by  the  errors 
or  the  vices  of  Popes.  Muhler  was  pre-eminently  such  a 
man.  In  his  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  which 
were  published  only  last  year,*  he  said  that  the  Catholics, 
as  such,  took  no  part  in  the  massacre  ;  that  no  cardinal, 
bishop,  or  priest  shared  in  the  councils  that  prepared  it  ; 
that  Charles  informed  the  Pope  that  a  conspiracy  had 
been  discovered  ;  and  that  Gregory  made  his  thanksgiving 
only  because  the  King's  life  was  saved."  Such  things 
will  cease  to  be  written  when  men  perceive  that  truth  is 
the  only  merit  that  gives  dignitj-  and  worth  to  history. 

'  Per  If  notiiie   che   ricevetie   dcUa   cessata  strage  (Moroni,  Dizionario  Ji 
EniJi-.iont  Scchsiaitica,  xxxii.  298). 

^  [1868.]  »  h'inlungtichichu.  m.  an. 
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THE  PROTESTANT  THEORY  OF 
PERSECUTION ' 

TllK  manner  in  which  Reh'gion  influences  State  policy  is 
more  easily  ascertained  in  the  case  of  Protestantism  than 
in  that  of  the  Catholic  Church :  for  whilst  the  expression 
of  Catholic  doctrines  is  authoritative  and  unvaryin-;,  t'lc 
great  social  problems  did  not  all  arise  at  once,  and   liavi; 
at     various    times     received     different    solutions.        The 
reformers  failed  to  construct  a  complete  and  harmonious 
code  of  doctrine  ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  supplement 
the  new  theology  by  a  body  of  new  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  their   followers   in   those   innumerable   questions   with 
regard  to  which  the  practice  of  the  Church  had  grown  out 
of  the  experience  of  age.;.     And  although  the  dogmatic 
sj'stcm  of  Protestantism  was  not  completed  in  their  tinu, 
yet  the  Protestant  spirit  animated  them  in  greater  purity 
and  force  than  it  did  any  later  generation.      Now,  when  a 
religion  is  applied   to  the  social  and   political  sphere,  its 
general  spirit  must  be  considered,  rather  than  its  particular 
precepts.      So  that  in  studying  the  points  of  this  applica- 
tion   in   the  case  of  Protestantism,  we  may  consult  the 
writings   of  the    reformers   with   greater   confidence   than 
we   could   do   for  an  exposition  of  Protestant  theoloi,n- ; 
and   accept    them   as    a    greater   authority,   because   thuy 
agree  more  entirely  among  themselves.      We  can  bo  more 
sure    that    we    have    the    true    Protestant   opinion    in   a 
ixilitical  or  social  question  on  which  all   ihe  reformers  arc 
agreed,   than   in   a   theological   question    on    which   they 

'    /'/;.-  KamiUr,  M.irch  18(2. 
lie 
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diffier ;  for  tlie  concurrent  opinion  must  be  founded  on 
an  element  common  to  all,  anrl  thcrcforo  essential.  If  it 
should  further  appear  that  this  opinion  was  injurious  to 
their  actual  interests,  and  maintained  at  a  sacrifice  to 
themselves,  wu  should  then  have  an  additional  security 
for  its  necessary  connection  with  their  fundamental 
views. 

The    most    important    example    of    this    law    is    the 
Protestant  theory  of  toleration.     The  views  of  the   re- 
formers on  religious  liberty  arc  not  fragmentary,  accidental 
opinions,  unconnected  with   their  doctrines,  or  suggested 
by  the  circumstances  amidst  which  they  lived  ;  but  the 
product  of  their  theological  system,  and  of  their  ideas  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  government.    Civil  and  religious 
liberty  arc  so  commonly  associated   in   people's  mouths, 
aiul  are  so  rare  in   fact,  that  their  definition   is  evidently 
as  little  understood  as  the  principle  of  their  connection. 
The  point  at  which  they  unite,  the  common  root  from 
which  they  derive  tl;  Mr  sustenance,  is  the  right  of  self- 
government.     The  modern  theory,  which  has  swept  away 
every  authority  except  that  of  the  State,  and  has  made 
the  sovereign  power  irresistible  by  multiplying  those  who 
share  it,  is  the  enemy  of  that  common  freedom  in  which 
religious  freedom   is  included.     It   condemns,  as  a  State 
within  the  State,  every  inner  group  and  community,  class 
or  corporation,   administering   its   own   affairs  ;    and,  by 
proclaiming  the  abolition  of  privileg-^s,  it  emancipates  the 
subjects    of   every   such   authority   in   order    to    transfer 
them  exclusively  to  its  own.      It  recognises  liberty  only  in 
the  individual,  because  it   is  only  in  the   individual  that 
liberty  can  be  separated  from  authority,  and  the  right  of 
conditional  obedience  deprived  of  the  security  of  a  limited 
command.     Under  its   sway,   therefore,  every  man   may 
profess   his   own    religion    more  or   less   freely  ;    but   his 
religion  is  not  free  to  administer  its  own  laws.     In  other 
words,  religious  profession  is  free,  but  Church  government 
is   controlled.       And    where    ecclesiastical     authority    is 
restricted,  religious  liberty  is  virtually  denied. 

For  religious  liberty  is  not  the  negative  right  of  being 
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without   any  particular  religion,  just  as  self-government 
is  not  anarchy.      It  is  the  right  of  roligious  communities 
to    the    practice    of    their    own    duties,    the    enjoyment 
of   their    own    constitution,    and    the    protection    of   the 
law,    which    equally    secures    to    all    the    possession    of 
their  own  independence.      Far  from  implying  a  general 
toleration,   it  is   best  secured   by  a  limited   one.      In  an 
mdifferent  State,  that  is,  in  a  State  without  any  definite 
religious   character   (if  such  a   thing  is   conceivable)    no 
ecclesiastical    authority    could     exist.        A     hierarchical 
organisation  would   not   be   tolerated   by   the  sects   that 
have  none,  or  by  the  enemies  of  all  definite  religion  ;  for 
It  would   be  in  contradiction  to  the  prevailing  theory  of 
atomic  freedom.      Nor  can  a  religion  be  free  when  it  is 
alone,   unless    it    makes   the   State   subject    to    it.      For 
governments  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  favoured  Church 
by  way  of  remun  rating  themselves  for  their  service  in 
preserving  her  unity.     The  most  violent  and  prolonged 
conflicts    for   religious   freedom   occurred    in   the   Mid'dle 
Ages   between   a   Church   which   was   not   threatened  by 
rivals  and  States  which  were  most  attentive  to  preserve 
her    exclusive    predominance.       Frederic    II.,    the    most 
tyrannical   oppressor  of  the  Church  among  the  German 
emperors,  was  the  author  of  those  sanguinary  laws  against 
heresy  which  prevailed  so  long  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
The  Inquisition,  which  upheld   the  religious  unity  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  imposed  the  severest  restrictions  on  the 
Spanish  Church  ;  and   in   England  conformity  has  been 
most   rigorously  exacted   by  those  sovereigns  who  have 
most  completely  tyrannised  over  the  Established  Church. 
Religious  liberty,  therefore,  is  possible  only  where  the  co- 
existence of  different  religions  is  admitted,  with  an  equal 
right  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own  several 
principles.      Tolerance  of  error  is  requisite  for  freedom  ■ 
but   freedom  will   be   most   complete  where  there  is  no 
actual  diversity  to  be  resisted,  and  no  theoretical  unity  to 
be  maintained,  but  where  unity  exists  as  the  triumph  of 
truth,  not  of  force,  through  the  victory  of  the  Church,  not 
through  the  enactment  of  the  State. 
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This  freedom  is  attainable  only  in  communities  where 
rights   are   sacred,   and   where   law   is   supreme.     If  the 
first  duty  is  held  to  be  obedience  to  authority  and  the 
preservation  of  order,  as  in  the  case  of  aristocracies  and 
'monarchies  of  the  patriarchal  type,  there  is  no  safety  for 
the  liberties  either  of  individuals  or  of  religion.     Where 
the  highest   consideration   is  the  public   good   and   the 
popular   will,  as    in    democracies,   and   in    constitutional 
monarchies  after  the  French  pattern,  majority  takes  the 
place  of  authority;    an    irresistible  power  is  substituted 
for  an    idolatrous    principle,  and    all    private   rights  are 
equally  insecure.     The  true  theory  of  freedom  excludes 
all  absolute  power  and  arbitrary  action,  and  requires  that 
a  tyrannical  or  revolutionary  government  shall  be  coerced 
by  the  people  ;  but  it  teaches  that  insurrection  is  criminal, 
except  as  a  corrective   of  revolution   and    tyranny.      In 
order  to  understand  the  views  of  the  Protestant  reformers 
on  toleration,  they  must  be  considered  with  reference  to 
these  points. 

While  the  Reformation  was  an  act  of  individual 
resistance  and  not  a  system,  and  when  the  secular 
Powers  were  engaged  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  the  authors  of  the  movement  were  compelled  to 
claim  impunity  for  their  opinions,  and  they  held  language 
regarding  the  right  of  governments  to  interfere  with 
religious  belief  which  resembles  that  of  friends  of  tolera- 
tion. Every  religious  party,  however  exclusive  or  servile 
its  theory  may  be,  if  it  is  in  contradiction  with  a  system 
generally  accepted  and  protected  by  law,  must  necessa-ily, 
at  its  first  appearance,  assume  the  protection  of  the  idea 
that  the  conscience  is  free.'  Before  a  new  authority  can 
be  set  up  in  the  place  of  one  that  exists,  there  is  an 
interval  when  the  right  of  dissent  must  be  proclaimed. 
At  the  beginning  of  Luther's  contest  with  the  Holy  See 

mmr!'''"  "1  K?"^  ''^   '■"""''■  *=''  <=<^^»'-<:' ■■    La  volont.}  est   eschve  par 
11   Vn'.;,'  ■         '''''■^e''■-^m™  a  M  pour  Luther  un  n.oyeti  et  non  un  principe. 

I  Hon  pluTT^oin   °,''f  "'.'^"T;     ^--"-i-  "evin.  le  principal 'et  la  forn.e 
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there  was  no  rival  authority  for  him  to  appeal  to.     No 
ecclesiastical  organism  existed,  the  civil  power  was  not  on 
his  side,  and   not  even   a   definite  system  had  yet  been 
evolved   by   controversy  out  of  his  original  doctrine  of 
justification.      His  first  efforts  were  acts  of  hostility,  his 
exhortations  were  entirely  aggressive,  and  his  appeal  was 
to  the  masses.      When  the  prohibition  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  no  favour  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  princes,  he  published  his  book  on  the 
Civil  Power,  which  he  judged  superior  to  everything  that 
had  been  written  on  government  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  and  in  which  he  asserts  that  authority  is  given 
to  the  State  only  against  the  wicked,  and  that  it  cannot 
coerce  the  godly.     "  Princes,"  he  says,  "are  not  to  be  obeyed 
when   they  command  submission   to  superstitious  errors, 
but  their  aid  is  not  to  be  invoked  in  support  of  the  Word 
of  God."  *      Heretics  must  be  converted  by  the  Scriptures, 
and    not  by   fire,  otherwise  the  hangman  would   be  the 
greatest   doctor.'^      At   the   time   when   this  was   written 
Luther  was  expecting  the  bull  of  excommunication  and 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and   for  several  years  it  appeared 
doubtful  whether  he  would  escape  the  treatment  he  con- 
demned.     He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  assassination,  and 
his  friends  amused  themselves  with  his  terrors.      At  one 
time  he  believed  that  a  Jew  had  been  hired  by  the  Polish 
bishops  to  despatch  him  ;  that  an  invisible  physician  was 
on  his  way  to  Wittenberg  to  murder  him  ;  that  the  pulpit 
from  which   he  preached  was  impregnated  with  a  subtle 

'  "If  they  prohibit  true  doctrine,  and  punish  their  subjects  for  re<i  :v  ■  • 
the  entire  s.uranirnl.  as  Christ  ordained  it,  compel  the  people  to  idoht..";^ 
practices,  with  masses  for  the  de.ul,  indulKences,  invocation  of  saints,  and  t.  e 
.Ike,  in  these  thirif,'s  they  exceed  their  office,  and  seek  to  deprive  God  ol  t,',.- 
oUdience  due  to  Him.  Kor  God  n<|uires  from  us  this  alwve  all,  that  we  h-.r 
H_s  W  ord,  anc  follow  it  ;  but  where  the  (iovernnient  desires  to  prevent  this  t„- 
subjects  must  know  that  they  .ire  not  bound  to  obey  it  ■'  (Luther's  ti;-,iy  -,: 
""^i"*''  \J^""  ''^''  '"'  •^^l"'"''"'-"'  pri'ii'ipiini  et  istius  sneculi  I'ontificuin'tu.ri 
yerlium    Uei,    nee    ea    Kratiu   ulioruni    peto    |)raesidium   '    (Luther's   //;/,/,     ed 

T\'r^"r  ^°\  •*•  ''^°''-  '■'  "'"  '^°"'f*'  ^'"J  "^Kc-  bv  force  n.^ 
man  ;  for  the  faith  must  1«  volunt.iry  an.l  not  compulsory,  and  must  tie  adopt,.! 
without  v.ol.nce     (■•  Sermonen  an  Carlstadt,'  Ueri,,  xi.  31.  1^22) 

-  ;■  .Schrilt  an  den  christlichen  M^\  '•  (  ||Vr*<-,  .v.  574,  June  .520).  Hi,  ;  ;  .- 
p  .M  ir,n,  H„rntuos  combun.  <■!■.;■  conira  voluntalcm  ■.piritus.  was  one  of  tii  ..■• 
condemned  by  Leo  X.  its  pestilent,  scandalous,  and  contrary  to  Chnsi:,.n 
cli.iruy.  ' 
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poison.*  These  alarms  dictated  his  language  during 
those  early  years.  It  was  not  the  true  expression  of  his 
views,  which  he  was  not  yet  strong  enough  openly  to  put 
forth.'^ 

The  Zwinglian  schism,  the  rise  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  the  Peasants'  War  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Luther  recognised  in  them  the  fruits  of  his  theory  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  of  dissent,^  and  the  moment 
had  arrived  to  secure  his  Church  against  the  application 
of  the  same  dissolving  principles  which  had  served  him 
to  break  off  from  his  allegiance  to  Rome.*  The  excesse£ 
of  the  social  war  threatened  to  deprive  the  movement  of 
the  sympathy  of  the  higher  classes,  especially  of  the 
governments  ;  and  with  the  defeat  of  the  peasants  the 
popular  phase  of  the  Reformation  came  to  an  end  on  the 
Continent.  "  The  devil,"  Luther  said,  "  having  failed  to 
put  him  down  by  the  help  of  the   Pope,  was  seeking  his 

'  "  Nihil  non  tentabunt  Romanonsps,  nee  potest  satis  Mutt  lus  in.-  nioiicrc 
adeo  mihi  de  veneno  timet"  (l)e  Wette,  i.  487).  ■•  Etiani  ininiici  niei  q.ii.lani 
niiserli  per  amicos  ex  Halberstadio  feccruiit  moiitri  me  :  esse  inieiiidaiii  doctoreni 
niedicinae,  qui  arte  niagica  factus  pro  libito  invisibilis,  qiicnidani  occi<lit 
ni.indatum  habentem  et  Decidendi  Lutheri,  venturumtiue  ad  futiiram  Domini- 
um ostensionis  reliquiarum  :  valde  hoc  constanter  narratur  "  (De  Wette,  i.  441). 
■  Kst  hie  apud  nos  Judaeus  Polonus,  missus  sub  pretio  2000  aurcoruni,  ut  me 
ineno  perdat,  ab  amicis  per  literas  mihi  proditus.  Doctor  est  niedicinae,  et 
n:hil  non  audere  et  facere  paratus  incredibili  astutia  et  aRilitate"  (De  Wette  ii 
616).     Secalsojarcke,  5/W/Vn  3«r  r;<-jc-A/,/r/cu'</- A",/;)/-;«,:/(c'«,  p.   176. 

"  ^'u'ta  <^S"  premo  et  causa  principis  et  universitatis  nostrae  coliibco,  quae 
isi  alibi  esseni)  evomerem  in  vastatricem  Scripturae  et  Kcelesi.ae  konianae. 
rimef)  miser,  ne  forte  non  sini  dignus  pati  et  occidi  pro  tali  causa  :   erit  i^ta 
felicitas  meliorum  hominum,  non  tarn  foedi   peccatoris.      Dixi  td)i   semper  me 
inralum  esse  eedere  loco,   si  qua  ego  principi   ill.   viderer  periculo  liic  vivere 
.AIit|uando  certe  monendum  est,  quaiKiuam  jam  cdita  vernacula  <iuadam  apolo-ia 
silis  ai'.uler  Roniaiiae  Kcdesiae  et  I'uiililici.  m  (|iiid  fortt  id  prosit  "  (  De  Welte?  1 
260,  261).     ••  Ubi  periculum  est,  ne  iis  protectoribus  tutus  saevius  in  Knman.nses 
Sim    grass.aturiis,    quam    si    sub    principis    impjrio    publicis    militareiu    otticiis 
docendi.   .   .    .    Ego  vicissim,    nisi  ignem  habere  nequeam  damiiabo,  publicetnie 
concrcniabo  jus  pontificium  totum,   id  eM,   lernani   illani  hacresium  ;    et    linem 
li.itebit  humilitatis  exhibitae  hactenus<|ue  frustrat.ae  observantia  qua  nolo  amplius 
inriar,  hostes  hvangelii  "  {/fU  pp.  465,  466,  July  10,  1520). 

"Out  of  the  Gospel  and  divine  truth  conic  devilish  lies;  .  .  .  from  the 
Wood  in  our  body  comes  corruption  ;  out  of  I.uther  come  Miiiitzer,  and  rebels 
Aii.ibapiists,  Sacramentari.ms,  and  false  brethren  "  ( IIV;*-,  ,.  7O. 

"Haliemus,"  wrote  Krasmus,  ■'fruetuni  tui  spiritus.  .  .'.  Non  a^noscis 
hosce  seditiosos,  opinor,  sed  illi  te  agnovcunt  .  .  .  nee  tamen  effi.is  qnnminus 
a  dant  homines  per  tuos  lil«l|os  .  .  .  pr,.  lilx.-rtate  ev.ingehca.  contra  tvran- 
n"lem  humanam,  hisce  tumi-Itibus  fuiss.^  datam  oceasioneiii."  ■•..\n<l  wli„  will 
(I'iiy,  adds  a  I'rotestant  classic,  "that  th.-  f.iult  w,is  p.utlv  owing  to  the,,,  ?  " 
(llanck,  (.■escliHhh-  der prolestantisihen  Kirche,  v.  i8j). 
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destruction  through  the  preachers  of  treason  and  blood"' 
He   instantly   turned   from   the  people   to   the   princes  > 
impressed  on  his  party  that  character  of  political  depend- 
ence,  and  that  habit  of  passive  obedience  to  the  State 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  and  gave  it  a  stability  it 
could   never   otherwise   have   acquired.      In   thus   takin- 
refuge   tn   the   arms   of  the   civil  power,  purchasing  the 
safety  o*"  his  doctrine  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  freedom  and 
conferring  on  the  State,  together  with  the  right  of  control 
the  duty  of  imposing  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  Luther 
m  reality  reverted  to  his  original  teaching.*     The  notion 
of  liberty,  whether  civil  or  religious,  was  hateful  to  his 
despotic    nature,   and    contrary   to   his   interpretation   of 
Scripture.      As  early  as  1519  he  had  said  that  even  the 
Turk    was    to    be    reverenced    as    an     authority.*      The 
demoralising  servitude  and  lawless  oppression  which  the 
peasants   endu.ed,   gave   them,   in    his  eyes,  no  right  to 
relief;  and  when  they  rushed  to  arms,  invoking  his  name 
as  their  deliverer,  he  exhorted  the  nobles  to  take  a  merci- 
less revenge.'     Their  crime  was,  that  they  were  animated 
by  the  sectarian  spirit,  which  it  was  the  most  important 
interest  of  Luther  to  suppress, 

„n,L""i^^  sehe  das  wohl   dass  der  Teufel,  so  er  mich  bisher  nicht  bat  m„m 
umbnngen  durch  den   I'abst,  sucht  er  n.ich  durch  die  blutdurstigen   Mo^dpro 

4  rf  .     f  ^     °^  '"  *''°Sraphies,  JUrKc-n.,  /Miner's  Uben.  i,i.  6oi 

guid  hoc  ad  mu?   qui   sciam  etiani   Tuicam   honoranc'um   et   feren '  rn 

matters,  but  let  him  go  on  is  he  has  begun.   .   .   .    Encourace  him  to  i-o  ,t 

t^l    for   ,  u  7^  "f  ''"  '.'""■        "  ""  "°'  ^"°*  yu^^elves  to  be  much  ,!.. 

b    if  ;n71srv    ,"""•. r^'  "^""'"^^  °f  "'■■'"''  =°""^  'hat  will  be  frravd 
b>  1  ,  and  prc-served.  If  there  are  mnment  persons  amongst  them    (Jod  «  i 

surely  save  and  preserve  tl,en,,  as  He  did  w„h  Lot  and  Jerenuah       I f 

not    then   they  .are  certainly  not   innocent We   mOst   pray  for  then,  li  „ 

.e    olK^y   od,erw,se  this  .s  no  ,i„,e  for  compassion  ;  jus,  let  'he'guns  de.l  w:,h 
ll.crn.  Sentio  meluis  esse  onmes  rusticos  caedi  quam  principes  et  m-iei^tral,;; 

eo  quod  rus„ci  sme  autoritate  Dei  gladium  accipi.m  .      Quam  n^qui  iT  ,  S     '  . 

MS  .el.eT       *-  ,T   ^"'"^"■i"^   Dei   gerunt,      Ibi    utrumque   regnum   con- 

et   ndu^^o  n^"''.";  "         "';f<;"'="rd.a,  nulla  patientia  rusticis  del^tur.  scd  .ra 
et  md,g,..u.o  Deiet  hommum"  (iJe  Wette,  ii.  653.  655,  666,  669    67,) 
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The  Protestant  authorities  throughout  Southern  Ger- 
many were  perplexed  by  their  victory  over  the  Anabap- 
tists.    It  was  not  easy  to  show  that  their  political  tenets 
were  revolutionary,  and   the   only  subversive   portion  of 
their  doctrine   was   that   they   held,  with   the   Catholics, 
that  the   State   is   not  responsible   for   religion.'      They 
were   punished,  therefore,  because   they   taught   that   no 
man  ought  to  suffer  for  his  faith.     At  Nuremberg  the 
magistrates  did  not  ki  ow  how  to  proceed  against  them. 
They  seemed  no  worse  than  the  Catholics,  whom  there 
was  no  question   at   that   time   of  exterminating.     The 
celebrated  Osiander    deemed  these  scruples  inconsistent. 
The  Papists,  he  said,  ought  also  to  be  suppressed  ;  and 
so  long  as  this  was  not  done,  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  against  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  no 
worse   than  they.      Luther  also  was  consulted,  and    he 
decided  that  they  ought  not  to  be  punished  unless  they 
refused  to  conform  at  the  command  of  the  Government.- 
The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  also  advised  by  the 
divines  that  a  heretic  who  could  not  be  converted  out  of 
Scripture  might  be  condemned  ;  but  that  in  his  sentence 
nothing  should   be   said   about   heresy,   but    only    about 
sedition  and  murderous  intent,  though  he  should  be  guilt- 
less of  these.'     With  the  aid  of  this  artifice  great  numbers 
were  put  to  death. 

Luther's  proud  and  ardent  spirit  despised  such  pre- 
tences. He  had  cast  off  all  reserve,  and  spoke  his  mind 
openly  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  State  towards  the 
Church  and  the  people.      His  first  step  was  to  proclaim 

'  "Wir  Ithren  die  christlieh  Obrigkeit  mofie  niclit  nur,  soml.>rn  solle  auch 
SKli  (It-r  Keligion  unci  Cilaub^iissacheji  mil  Kinst  annchnicn  ;  davon  IkiIk  n  die 
Wicdcri.iuftr  steif  das  Widcrspicl.  wuklies  sie  auch  zum  Theil  genieiu  hal)tn  niit 
i!.;ii  I'r.ilateu  der  roniischeii  Kirche"  (Deilar.-iticn  of  the  Protestants,  quoted  in 
.lorg,  Deulschland  ion  1522  bis  1526,  p.  /0(/). 

^  "As  to  your  question,  how  they  are  to  be  puuishc.I,  I  (!o  rot  tonsidcr  them 
l.l.ispheiners,  but  regard  them  in  the  hght  of  tlie  Turks,  c  ■■■uk-d  (  hristians 
wimm  the  civil  power  has  not  to  punish,  at  lea>,t  bodilv.  they  refuse  to 

::iknowledge  and  to  oln-y  the  civil  authority,  then  thev  foi  f.-  ihey  have  and 

nre,  for  then  sedition  and  murder  .ire  certainly  in  their  l-.i.in.,  ■  (u'e  Wettc    ii 
'>22 ;  Osiander's  opinion  in  Jurg,  p.  706). 

■•  "Dass  in  dem  Urtheil  und  desselben  offeiillichir  Verkiiiidigung  keines 
Irrlhums  (..der  Ketzcreim  .  .  .  soiidern  allem  der  Aufruhr  und  liirgenomnu-nen 
MorilnLM.  die  ihm  doth  laut  seiner  L'rgicht  nio  li.-l)  i;,u,->en,  ijedacht  werde" 
(Jorg,  p.  708). 
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It    the    office    of   the    civil    power   to   prevent   abomina- 
tions.»      He  provided  no  security  that,  in  discharging  tin's 
duty,  the  sovereign  should   be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
orthodox  divines;*    but   he  held   the  duty   itself  to  h- 
imperative.     In  obedience  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  Bible  is  the  sole  guide  in  all  things,  he  defined 
the  office  and  justified  it  by  scriptural  precedents.     Tlie 
Mosaic  code,  he  argued,  awarded  to  false  prophets  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  the  majesty  of  God  is  not  to  be 
less  deeply  reverenced  or  less  rigorously  vindicated  under 
the   New   Testament   than    under   the   Old;    in  a  more 
perfect  revclauu.,   the  obligation  is  stronger.      Those  wiio 
will    not   hear   the   Church   must  be  excluded   from  the 
communion  ;  but  the  civil  power  is  to  intervene  when  the 
ecclesiastical  excommunication  has  been  pronounced,  and 
men  must  be  compelled  to  come  in.     For,  accordin'sj  to 
the  more  accurate  definition  of  the  Church  which  is  ghcn 
m  the  Confession  of  Schmalkald,  and  in  the  Apology  of 
the  Confession   of  Augsburg,  excommunication   involves 
damnation.      There  is  no  salvation  to  be  hoped  for  out  of 
the  Church,  and  the  test  of  orthodoxy  against  the  Pop- 
the  devil   and  all  the  world,  is  the  dogma  of  justification 
by  faith.' 

The  defence  of  religion  became,  on  this  thcorv  not 
only  the  duty  of  the  civil  power,  but  the  object  of  it. 
mstitution.  Its  business  was  solely  the  coercion  of  tho^e 
who  were  out  of  the  Church.  The  faithful  could  not  be 
the  objects  of  its  action  ;  they  did  of  their  own  accr.rd 
more  than  any  laws  required.  "  A  good  tree,"  says  LutJKr 
"  bnngs  forth  good  fruit  by  nature,  without  compulsion ; 
IS  It  not  madness  to  prescribe  laws  to  an  apple-tree  that 
It  shall  bear  apples  and  not  thorns  ?  •'  *  This  view  naturallv 
proceeded  from  the  axiom  of  the  certainty  of  the  salvation 

'   ••  Princii)es  nostri  non  co.,'imt  ;ul  firlrm  et  Kvang.-lion.  seel  cohii,  -nt  rvterns 

(Lml,rr,  «/„,/  liucholtz,  <„-<,i,cA/e  /•Vn/zw.^/rfj  /.,  iji.  ,7,) 
•  I'l.iiKk,  IV.  61,  explains  why  Ihis  was  not  thought'of 

dar„a  Ix^kcnnen  w.r,  cr  wc-rdc  nich.  sH„.,  das  ist  verdammt  wcrd.-n-  ,/■.■... 
"         ■^-"'-  Kallcnborn,   IW/u.ufer  des  Grotius.  ^oi. 
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of  all  who  believe  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.'     It  is 
the  most  important  clement  in  Luther's  political  system, 
because,    while    it     made     all     Protestant    governments' 
despotic,   it    led    to    the    rejection    of   the    authority    of 
Catholic  governments.     This  is  the  point  where  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic  intolerance  meet.      If   the   State  were 
instituted  to  promote  the  faith,  no  obedience  could  be  due 
to  a   State  of  a  different  faith.      Protestants  could    not 
conscientiously   be  faithful  subjects  of  Catholic    Powers, 
and  they  could  not  therefore  be  tolerated.      Misbelievers 
would  have  no  rights  under  an   orthodox   State,  and  a 
misbelieving  prince  would  have  no  authority  over  orthodox 
subjects.      The  more,   therefore,  Luther   expounded    the 
guilt  of  resistance  and  the  Divine  sanction  of  authority, 
tiie  more  subversive  his   influence    became    in    Catholic 
countries.     His  system  was  alike  revolutionary,  whether 
he  defied  the  Catholic   powers  or  promoted  a   Protestant 
tyranny.      He  had  no  notion  of  political  rijjht.      He  found 
no  authority  for  such  a  claim  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
he  held  that  righteousness  docs  not  need  to  exhibit  itself 
in  works. 

It  was  the  same  helpless  dependence  on  the  letter  of 
Scripture  which  led  the  reformers  to  consequences  more 
subversive  of  Christian  morality  than  their  views  on 
questions  of  nolity.  When  Carlstadt  cited  the  Mosaic 
law  in  defence  of  polygamy,  Luther  was  indignant.  If 
the  Mosaic  law  is  to  govern  everything,  he  said,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  adopt  circumcision.^  Nevertheless,  as 
there  is  no  prohibition  of  polygamy  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  reformers  were  unable  to  condemn  it.  They  did  not 
forbid  it  as  a  matter  of  Divine  law,  and  referred  it  entirely 
to  the  decision  of  the  civil  legislator.'     This,  accordingly 

'  Muhler,  SymMii.  428. 
et  .1,',',!:^'''' ""'""  '''^""  ^'°''  cogimurservare,  cadem  r.-.tione  et  circu.i.ad.„uir 

Mo»,sed  subject,  leg.bus  civilibus  in  talibus  rebus"  (Luther  to  iiarne,.    Sop, 
5.  >53i  ,  Uf  Wctte.  IV.  296).  ' 

to  'hehl'^y!:^^\^^^?.^  ''°"^  ^^  ""^  patriarchs  in  the  Old  Testament  ou^^ht 
°,„W  t  '  f"'''"''^^"-      Crcumcsion   is  abol.shcl.   but  not  so  that  it 

«>  M  be  a  s„,  to  pedonn  it.  but  optional,  neither  sinful  nor  acceptable. 

von  ,r,h"""     "  ","'  ff 'i-lden  that  a  n.an  should  have  „,ore  than  one  w,fe' 
1-^en  a,  the  present  day  I  could  not  prohibit  i, ;  but  I  would  not  recommend  f' 
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was   the  view  which  guided   Luther  and  Melanchthon  in 
treating  the  problem,  the  ultimate  solution  of  which  was 
the  separation  of  England  from  the  Church.'     When  the 
Landgrave  Philip  afterwards  appealed  to  this  opinion,  and 
to  the  earlier  commentaries  of  Luther,  the  reformers  were 
compelled  to  approve  his  having  two  wives.      Melanchthon 
was  a  witness  at  the  wedding  of  the  second,  and  the  only 
reservation  was  a  request  that  the  matter  should  not  be 
allowed    to   get    abroad.*     It  was    the    same  portion  of 
Luther's  theology,  and  the  same  opposition  to  the  spirit  oi 
the  Church  in   the  treatment  of  Scripture,  that  induced 
him  to  believe  in  astrology  and  to  ridicule  the  Copernican 
system.* 

(ComiiK-ntaryon  Gent-sis,  1528  ;  st-ejarcke,  Studien.  p.  108).  •■  ERosiino  f,it«- 
me  non  p<«sc  prohibere,  siquis  plurcs  vtlit  uxores  duccre,  nee  repuKn;it  su 
Iitcris  :  venin.  l.imcii  apud  Christianos  i,l  exempli  nollem  primo  imroduci  inV ■ 
(|uos  decct  etiam  ea  intermitlere.  .juae  licita  sunt,  pro  vitando  scandalo  rt  Z 
honestate  vtae  '  (De  Wettc  .i.  45.,,  Jan.  13.  .524).  ■■  From  these  mst.,,,;  . 
of  biKamy  (I-anu'ch,  Jacob)  no  rule  cm  l«  drawn  for  our  times-  and  sr  h 
t-x.implL-s  have  no  power  with  us  Christians,  for  we  live  under  our  authoriti.-s  I'r-. 
are  subject  to  our  civil  laws  "  (  Table-  Tuli.  v.  64).  '  '  " 

'   ■■Ante.iu.im    tale    repudium,    probatem    potius   rcgi    permittcreni   alter  ni 
reginam  ,|uu,|ue  ducere,   et  exemplo   patrum   et  regum  du.ns  simul   uxores  h- 
retinas  habere.   ...    Si   peccavit  ducendo  uxorem  fratris   mortui,   peccavit  1,, 
UK>-m   humanam   scu   civilem  ;    si  autem   repudiaverit,   peccabit  in  legem  rn," 
divmam  ■  (Ue  Wette,  iv.  296).      ••  Haud  dubio  rex  Angliae  u.xorem  fratns  n.ori  •■ 
<luctam  rclinere  potct  .   .   .  docendus  quod  has  res  politicas  eommiserit  \)Z 
ninKi.siratibus,    neque    nos   .illigav^rit   ad   Moisen.   ...   Si  vult  rex  succc-^sn' 
prosi)icere,  ciuanto  satins  est.  id  facere  sine  infamia  prioris  conjugii       \c  poieVt   1 
hen  sine  ullo  penculo  conscientiae  cujuscun(|Ue  aut  famae  iK-r  polycami  n.i      I  •-, 
enmi  non  velim  conccdere  polysami.am  vuli;(..  dixi  enim  supra,  nos  non  ferre  hx''< 
t.niien    in   hoc   casu   p.<,pter   ma^'nam   utilitatem   regni,   fortissis  etiam   pro  ■  ■ 
cnscientiai.i    reRis,    ita    prcnvmcio :    fatis.simum  esse   regi,   si    ducat   seem-/- 
uxorem,  priure  non  abjecta,  quia   certum  est   |x>lvK,imiam  non  esse  prohihiir 
jure  divino,  nee  res  est  omnino  inusitata"  {Md.inihonis  opera,  ed.  BretMlui.-',: 
11.  524,  526).      •'  .Volunuis  esie  auctores  divortii,  cum  conjugium  cum  jure  ,!ivir,; 
n'.i,  puRnet.     Hi,  qui  divcrsum  pronunciant,  terribiliter  cxaggerant  et  exa^iHMr' 
ju,  divimmi.      .Nos  contr.i  ex.isgeramus  in  rebus  politicis  auctorit.iteni  in.aL'i.ir.ir'' 
(iuao  profecto  nun  est  levis,  multaque  justa  sunt  propter  m.iKistralus  auctoril.r.-'r 
quae   alio<im    m   dubium    vocantur"     (Mel.inchthon    to    Bucer,    Hrets.  hue  >Vr' 

!1.     552).  '     ' 

-  ;Suadere  non   possumus  ut   introdneatur  publice  et   velut  lege   sanci-r- 
permissio    plurcs  quam  unain  u.xores  ducendi.   .   .   .    Primum  ante  omnia  cu-n' 
dum.  ne  h.iec  res  inducatur   in   orbem  ad  niodum    legis.   quam  senurnili   lii.-i 
omnibus  Sit  fjotestas.      Uemde  consideraie  disnetur  vestra  celsiludo  .ciiclalui 
niminim  quod  Kv.angelio  hostes  exclamaturi  sint,  nos  similes  esse   Ainh  r.li-i'^ 


Signed   by  Lml;. 


q>ii    plures   simul   duxenim   uxores"   (iJe   Wette,    v.    23'S. 
.Melanchtlion,  and  Mueer). 

^  "  He  that  would  appear  wise  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anvthinr  that  .  t'  -. 
do  :  he  must  <lo  .something  for  himself,  and  that  must  l)c  b<-iter  than  anvtlv  .-" 
I  his  fool  ({.■opernicusi  wants  to  overuirn  the  whole  science  of  astn,n..mv'  1:  •' 
as  the  holv  Scriptures  tell  us,  Joshua  told  the  sun  to  stand  still,  .uid'not  ti.,'- 
cirth     {/..lU-lali,  iv.  575). 
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His  view  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  his  theory 
of  justification    both    precluded    him    from    apprcciatinfj 
freedom.     "  Christian  freedom,"  he  said,  "  consists  in   the 
belief  that    we    require   no   wori<s    to    attain    piety  and 
salvation." '     Thus  he  became  the  inventor  of  the  theory 
of  passive  obedience,  according  to  which  no  motives  or 
provocation  can  justify  a   revolt ;   and   the  party  against 
whom  the  revolt  is  directed,  whatever  its  guilt  may  be,  is 
tu  be  preferred   to  the   party  revolting,  however  just   its 
cause.'^     In  1530  he  therefore  declared   that  the  German 
princes  had  no  right  to  resist  the  Emperor  in  defence  of 
their  religion.     "  It  was  the  duty  of  a  Christian,"  he  said,  "  to 
suffer  wrong,  and    no   breach  of  oath  or  of  duty  could 
deprive   the   Emperor  of  his   right  to  the  unconditional 
obedience  of  his  subjects."  ^     Even  the  empire  seemed  to 
him  a  despotism,  from  his  scriptural  belief  that  it  was  a 
continuation  of  the   last  of  the   four   monarchies.*      He 
preferred    submission,    in    the    hope   of   seeing    a   future 
I'rotestant    Emperor,  to   a  resistance  which   might   have 
dismembered  the  empire  if  it  had  succeeded,  and  in  which 
failure  would  have  been  fatal   to  the  Protestants  ;  and  he 
was  always  afraid    to  draw  the  logical  consequences  of 
his  theory  of  the  duty  of  Protestants  towards  Catholic 
sovereigns.    In  consequence  of  this  fact,  Ranke  affirms  that 
the  great  reformer  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  conserva- 
tives that  ever  lived  ;  and  his  biographer,  Jurgcns,  makes 
the  more  discriminating  remark  that  history  knows  of  no 
man  who  was  at  once  so  great  an  insurgent  and  so  great 

•  "  Das  ist  die  chrihtlichc  Kreiheit,  der  einiRt-  Glaulx..  dor  da  ni.uht  nicht  das- 
■..irmi.s,.j^.i;,.h,,nodcTul)..l  tlmn  nu.sen,  sund.-rii  dass  wir  knnw  Wrrks  l,cd Ur- 
iels die  hn.,nmi.;kL-.t  und  Sch^kcit  zu  f,-la>,j;en  •  {S,r,>um  zvn  dcr  Frchal) 
A  Hrolfstani  histonan.  who  ..uufs  ihis  fas.-aije,  ko«  on  to  sav :  ■'On  the 
^Iher  hand,  the  Uxly  must  be  l,ru«i;t,t  undiT  <li,ci|.IiMe  hv  t-very  niwiia.  in  order 
t.ut  ,t  may  oW  and  not  burden  xh,-  ,„„er  n.an.  Out«ard  s.-rvnude.  therefore. 
a^Mststhe  progress  towards  it.lernal  fieedom"  (Betisen,  GcsMclile  ./,■,  Ku.cm- 
'"■'■P'f'i)  ■'    li;ri<:x.  4,3. 

o  .'K  .' ••^"'°"''"f '°  -Vripture,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  that  one  who  would  Ir- 
aLhnstian  should  set  himself  against  his  surx.Tiors,  whether  bv  (iods  pernn^«,on 
l..y  ac   justly  or  unjustly.       But  a  'Jluisti.in  must  suffer  Mul.-nce  and  wron- 
eveciiiy  from  his    iui«.riors.    .    .         .\s   the  emperor  tontnmes  emperor.   atKl 
pn.Kes  pnnces,   though  they  transi;res.  all  Cods  connnan.l.nents,   vea.  even   if 
m.y  t)e  heathen,  so  they  do  even  when  they  do  not  ob.serve  their  o.it'h  and  duty 
■  \'  ■;'",,  ""'  S'l'P'-nd  authority  and  ,,llei;i,mce  "  ,L'c  Wette,  lii.   ^60). 
Kankc,  At-J'irm.i.'u'n.  iii.  i8j. 
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an  upholder  of  order  as  he.'  Neither  of  these  writers 
understood  that  the  same  principle  lies  at  the  root  both  cf 
revolution  and  of  passive  obedience,  and  that  the  difference 
is  only  in  the  temjier  of  the  person  who  applies  it,  and  in 
the  outward  circumstances. 

Luther's  theory  is  apparently  in  opposition  to  Protestant 
interests,  for  it   entities   Catholicism   to  the  protection  of 
Catholic     Powers.       lie    disguised     from     himself     this 
inconsistency,  and  reconciled  theory  with  ex|)cdiency  by 
the  calculation   that  the  immense  advantages  which  his 
system  offered  to  the  princes  would   induce  them  ail  to 
adopt    it.       For,    besides     the    consolatory    doctrine    f,i 
justification, — "a    doctrine   original,  specious,   persuasive, 
powerful  against    Rome,  and  wonderfully  adapted,  as  if 
prophetically,  to  the  genius  of  the  times  which  were  to 
follow,"  - — he  bribed  the  princes  with  the  wealth  of  the 
Church,  independence  of  ecclesiastical   authority,  facilities 
for  polygamy,  and  absolute  power.      He  told  the  peasants 
not   to  take   arms  against   the  Church  unless  they  could 
persuade  the  Government  to  give  the  order  ;  but  thinking' 
it  probable,  in  1522,  that   the  Catholic   clergy  would,  iii 
spite  of  his  advice,  be   exterminated    by  the  fury  of  the 
people,    he    urged    the    Government    to    suppress    them, 
because  what  was  done  by  the  constituted  authority  could 
not   be   wrong.'       Persuaded    that   the    sovereign   jiowcr 
would  be  on  his  side,  he  allowed  no  limits  to  its  extent. 
It  is  absurd,  he  says,  to  imagine  that,  even  with  the  best 
intentions,   kings    can    avoid    committing    occasional   in- 
justice;  they  stand,  therefore,  particularly  in   need— not 
of  safeguards  against   the   abuse  of  power,  but — of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.-*     The  power  thus  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the   rulers  for  the   guardianship  of  the  faith,  he 
wished    to    be    used    with    the    utmost    severity    against 

'^  Raiikc,  iv.  7  ;  JUrgens,  iii.  f.oi. 

-  Ncwm.in,  Lfcturti  on  .huti.icirion,  \>.  386. 

•'   ■•  Was  liurch  ordcntlidK-  („«.ilt  g.-scliicht,  in  nicht  fiir  .\ufruhr  /u  h.ilt-n" 
.l-i-iiM'n.  p.  269;  Jarclie.  SliiJien.  p,  312  ;  Jiiii' ;    ii.  40). 

*  •■  I'nnccs,  .and  nil  rulers  and  go%criinients.  Iiowever  pious  and  Uod-f.-jn«- 
they  in.iy  U-,  cannot  I*  witlioul  sin  in  their  oftire  and  teniiwral  adniinistrati  n. 
.  .  .  Ihi-y  cannot  always  U-  so  exactly  ju^t  and  .successful  as  some  wiv.ut.-s 
^t:pi.nse  ;  therefore  they  are  above  all  in  need  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
K.iltfiil>orn,  p.  200''. 
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utircKoncratc  men,  in  whom  there  was  neither  moral  virtue 
nor  civil  rit,'hts,  and  from  whom  no  tjood  could  come  until 
they  were  converted.  He  therefore  required  that  all 
crimes  should  be  most  cruelly  punished  and  that  the 
secular  arm  should  be  employed  to  convert  where  it  did 
not  destroy.  The  idea  of  mercy  tempering  justice  he 
denounced  as  a  Popish  superstition.' 

The  chief  object  of  the  severity  thus  recommended 
was,  of  course,  efficaciously  to  ,jromote  the  end  for  which 
Government  itself  was  held  to  be  instituted.  The  clergy 
had  authority  over  the  conscience,  but  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  they  should  be  supi)orted  by  the  State  with 
the  absolute  penalties  of  outlawry,  in  order  that  error 
might  be  exterminated,  although  it  was  impossible  to 
banish  sin."  No  Government,  it  was  maintained,  could 
tolerate  heresy  without  being  responsible  for  the  souls 
that  were  seduced  by  it ;  *  and  as  Kzcchiel  destroyed  the 
brazen  serpent  to  prevent  idolatry,  the  mass  must  be  sup- 
pressed, for  the  mass  was  the  worst  kind  of  idolatry.* 
In  1530,  when  it  was  proposed  to  leave  the  matters  in 
dispute   to   the   decision  he   future   Council,   Luther 

declared  that  the  mass  ai  monastic  life  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  meantime,  because  it  was  unlawful  to 
connive  at  error.'  "  It  will  lie  heavy  on  your  conscience, ' 
he  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  "  if  you  tolerate  the 
Catholic  worship  ;  for  no  secular  prince  car   permit   his 

'  "Of  old.  iincliT  thi-  I'.ipiicy.  prinos  aiul  lords,  .ind  all  judj-cs.  were  verv 
timid  in  sheddinn  l.lo,.(l,  ;„d  ptin)sl,ir,.i;  robl^rs.  miirderrrs.  tli„.ves  and  ail 
ni.inn.r  of  evil-docr.s  ,  f„r  ili.y  knew  nut  how  lo  (lislin^insh  a  private  individu.-»l 
«.i>i  i>  nut  in  ortice  from  one  in  office,  tlurp-d  with  the  dutv  of  piiiiishiiiK 
1  he  rvfcutioner  had  al»,us  to  do  penance,  aad  to  apolofji'se  beforehand  to  the 
convicted  cruninal  for  what  he  was  R.^inR  to  do  to  him,  just  as  if  it  was  sinful  and 
wrunf;.  '■  Phns  thev  were  persuaded  l.y  in..nks  to  !«  Rr.i.  ious,  indulgent,  and 
fi'Moatjle,  Hnt  authorities,  princes  ano  lords  ouijht  not  to  Ijc  merciful  "  (  lal-U- 
Jii/f,  IV.  159,  160). 

'  ■Den  weltlichen  Hann  scillten  Konige  r.nd  Kaiser  wieder  aufrichten  denn 
«ir  kniien  ihn  ietzt  nidit  anrichlen.  .  .  .  Al)er  so  wir  nieht  kunn.u  die  .Sinde 
rtiM-eUns  tunnen  und  strafen,  so  bannen  wir  doch  die  SUnde  der  I.t  lire  "  ( Hruns 

■*  "Wosie  sokhe  RottenReister  wOrtlen  7ulasscn  und  Uiden,  so  sic  es  doch 
«'-liren  und  vorkonin.en  konnen,  wiir.leii  sie  ihre  liewissen  Kniuluh  techweren. 
ijiid  yie.leichl  ninimerniehr  widder  stille.i  k.^nnen,  nichl  nllein  .ler  .Seelen  halU-n 
rtie  dadurch  verflihrt  und   verd..n.nu   we.-den   .   .    .    sondern    auch  der  gaiizcn 
lH!h5en  Kirchcn  halUn  "  (Ue  Wette.  iv.  35O. 

*  •■  .\u  isl  alle  Abgotterey  gegen  die  M,  Cc  ein  Rerin^es  ■'  (De  Wette.  v.  loi ; 

•  '*"•  307)  »  Hueholtz,  ill.  570. 
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subjects  to  be  divided  by  the  preaching  of  opjiositc  doc- 
trines. The  Catholics  have  no  rijjht  to  complain,  for  tluy 
tlo  ni)t  prove  the  truth  of  their  doctrine  from  Scripture, 
and  therefore  do  not  conscientiously  believe  it."'  lie 
would  tolerate  them  only  if  they  acknowledged  them- 
selves,  like  the  Jews,  enemies  of  Christ  and  of  the  Emperor, 
and  consented  to  exist  as  outcasts  of  society.'  "  Heretics,' 
he  said,  "  are  not  to  be  disputed  with,  but  to  be  condernrinl 
unheard,  and  whilst  they  perish  by  fire,  the  faithful  oii-ht 
to  pursue  the  evil  to  its  source,  and  bathe  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  of  the  I'cpe,  who  is 
a  devil  in  disguise."  ^ 

The    persecuting    principles   which   were   involveil    in 
Luther  s  system,  but  which  he  cared   neither  to  dcvei(j|i, 
to   apply,   nor    to  defend,    were    formed    into   a   definite 
theory  by  the  colder  K»-'"i"s  of  Melanchthon.      Destitute 
ot    Luther's  confidence  in   his  own   strcn^'th,  .ind   in   the 
infallible  success  of  his  doctrine,  he  cluni,'  more  eagerly  to 
the  hope  of  achieving  victory  by  the  use  of  physical  fvr- 
Like  his  master  he  too  hesitated  at  first,  and  opposed  thi 
use  of  severe  measures  against   the    Zwickau    prophits; 
but  when  he  saw  the  development  of  that  early  germ  ol 
dissent,  and  the  grailual  dissolution  of  Lutheran  unity,  ho 
repented  of  his  ill-timed  clemency/      He  was  not  deterred 
from   assertii.g   the   duty  of  j.ersecution    by  the   risk  ol 
putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Refur- 
mation.      He  acknowledged  the  danger,  but  he  dcniwl  the 
right.      Catholic   powers,  he  deemed,  might  justly  pcr-e- 
cute,  but   they   could   only   persecute  error.      Tliey   imi>t 
apply  the   same   criterion   which    the    Lutherans   applieJ. 

'   •■Si.'  .lU-r  vtaihii'ii  d'w  >i.hnfi  iniiltmillitjiKh,  <l,inmi  warcii  -.i.-  [,:',].•■  ,i  .- 
<liT  eiiiiL:.n  L'r,.icli  zu  >tillcii,  oil.-r  ni,  lit  r.n  lci,|,-n  '  ilu-  VVrtK-.  jii,  t,o;. 

'■•  "  Wiilirn  sie  alior  viii,'  die  Judeii  m-vm.  nicht  Chri-,lL'n  lirj'-vii,  iioih   Kj  -■•< 
(Jlifder,  aundcrii  sic  h  l.isscti  ChrHtus  uiid  K.iKcrs  (•■.•imic  ncnti.'n,  wi.'ili.-  |u  :.  :^ 
uohl.in.  S'.  w..ll,Mi  wirs  aiicli  l.-.d.-n.  d.i^s  -it  in  ilirrii  Svt..iK<.gcii.  wie  dic'luiui 
ViTM  lildsMii  lisli-ni,  ^i>  l.inij  Mf  wolli-pi  "  (Ih-  UVilr.  iv.  1,4). 

■<  kitl.'l,  Ku,h,-nx.<Ji,iH:i:  11,  0;    l'<il'U--r,iH:.  lii.   175. 

*  ••  i;i;,,  ,il)  initio,  cnni  priiiiinn  i.i-pi  no.sx-  ('iioni.iin  t-t  Ciconi.^- faclmn.™. 
unde  hoc  Kiliiin  K'nus  .XiLiUipusLiruiii  txuriniii  t-si,  fui  .,tiilto  iliMin-ii-i.  Si.;:.- 
I).mt  cnini  el  iilii  li,iLitiicos  ticiii  rssr  iirro  oupninnidos.  l-.t  tuni.-  dux  Frid.r;.  ;■ 
v.'li.-nie-ntrr  iiMliis  .rit  (•iccini,ie:  m  nisi  ,-»  noliis  Icctus  essc-t.  fii;.s>rt  de  liuiiin 
furioso  rt  iK-rdit.- 111  iln  Mirnlmii  Mippln-iiim.  Nunc  nw  ejus  tlrnirnii.if  ncii  p.iu::; 
puciiUct.    ,    .    .    liruiitius  niiuis  tlcna-ns  est"  (Urctbtliiieidcr,  li.   17.      hi-b.  i;jj 
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and  then  they  were  justified  in  persecuting  those  whom 
the  Lulhcrrns  also  proscribed.  For  the  rivil  power  had 
no  ri},'ht  to  proscribe  a  rclitjion  in  ortler  to  save  itself  fnttn 
the  dangers  of  a  tlistracted  and  divided  population.  The 
judj,'e  of  the  fact  and  of  tiie  dan^'cr  must  be,  not  the 
magistrate,  but  the  clergy.'  The  crime  lay,  not  in  dissent, 
but  in  error.  Here,  thcrcf.'re,  Mclanchthon  repudiated 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Catholics,  whose  aid  he 
invoked  ;  for  all  the  intolerance  in  the  Catholic  times  was 
founded  on  the  combination  of  two  ideas — the  criminality 
of  apostasy,  and  the  inability  of  the  State  to  maintain  its 
authority  where  the  moral  sense  of  a  part  of  Oie  com- 
munity was  in  opposition  to  it.  The  reformers,  t'lcrefore, 
approved  the  Catholic  practice  of  intolerance,  .-.id  even 
encouraged  it,  although  their  own  principles  of  persecution 
were  destitute  not  only  of  connection,  but  even  of  analogy, 
with  it.  By  simply  accepting  the  inheritance  of  the 
mcdia-val  theory  of  the  religious  unity  of  the  empire,  they 
would  have  been  its  victims.  Hy  asserting  that  persecu- 
tion was  justifiable  only  against  error,  that  is,  only  when 
.nircly  religious,  they  set  up  a  shield  for  themselves,  and 
a  sword  against  those  sects  for  whose  destruction  they 
were  more  eager  than  the  Catholics.  Whether  we  refer 
the  origin  of  I'rotestant  intolerance  to  the  doctrines  or  to 
the  interests  of  the  Reformation,  it  appears  totally  un- 
connected with  the  tradition  of  Catholic  ages,  or  the 
atmosphere  of  Catholicism.  All  severities  exercised  by 
Catholics  before  that  time  had  a  practical  motive  ;  but 
Protestant  persecution  was  based  on  a  purely  speculative 
foundation,  and  was  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  Scrip- 
ture examples,  partly  to  the  supposed  interests  of  the 
Protestant  party.  It  never  admitted  the  exclusion  of 
dissent  to  be  a  political  right  of  the  State,  but  maintained 

"S'<l  nlijuimit  fxi'inphiiii  n<.hi.>  |xTicuIi>Miiii  :  si  h.\,\-  piTtim-m  ad  iiincis- 
tniliis,  cuioiics  igitur  iii:iiiistr.iiiis  judlci'Mt  aliciuos  crraro,  s,ievifi  in  t-os.  Caesar 
ijlinir  tUlK't  nos  oii|Mimrro.  (iiioniani  iia  judical  nos  crran-.  k.-pundco  :  ccrte 
rt'-i.-i-'t  mores  ct  prohilwrt- ft  punirr.  .  .  .  .\(.n  est  mi,,,  v.lris  QirHans  coirnitio, 
Mtu!  Ill  urlMlMis  hare  cognitio  non  <>t  lantiini  niai;istratiis  p'ophani,  si-d  est 
acxi.,niTn.  Viderit  i^itiir  niagistratus  m  rixf  jiidart  "  lUni^.  neidrr.  ii.  712). 
lii'^lxTi-nt  igitur  principi-s,  ii.ui  cum  Ivraiuiis,  non  <  uni  ,)iitili.  ii.u-  tion 
cum  hypocrite,  innnaclus  aut  aliis.  .cd  cum  ipw  Evaiujclu  v.  .e,  cum  proUitis 
HTil't'Tibus"  (Ilrct-cluicidcr,  iii.  254). 
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the  suppression  of  error  to  be  its  political  duty.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  the  Protestants  learnt  persecution  from  the 
Catholics,  is  as  false  as  to  say  that  they  used  it  by  way  of 
revenge.  For  they  founded  it  on  very  different  and  con- 
tradictory grounds,  and  they  admitted  the  right  of  the 
Catholics  to  persecute  even  the  Protestant  sects. 

Melanchthon  tau-ht  that  the  sects  ought  to  be  put 
down  by  the  sword,  and  ♦hat  any  individual  who  started 
new  opinions  ought  to  be  punished  with  death.'  He 
carefully  laid  down  that  these  severities  were  requisite, 
not  in  consideration  of  the  danger  to  the  State,  nor  of 
immoral  teaching,  nor  even  of  such  differences  as  would 
weaken  the  authority  or  arrest  the  action  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical organisation,  but  simply  on  account  of  a  difference, 
however  slight,  in  the  theologumena  of  Protestantism.^ 
Thamer,  who  held  the  possibility  of  salvation  among  the 

'  ■■  QiMic  ill  st-mir.s,  maKistraliirn  (U-lH.Tf  uti  suinnia  s.-vcritate  in  cocrapj  ^ 
luijUMiiodi  'piniibus,  .  .  .  Sii.L^s  igitur  nuvi,  excmplis  tiniuren.  incuti  mult; 
tiuliiii  ...  .Id  h.H-c  not.ie  tibi  suit  caus.ie  sfditiomim.  (jiias  gladio  i,n,hi!.tri 
oportet.  .  .  I'ropterea  sentio  dc  his  qui  cti.unsi  iion  defenduiit  -cditiusus 
arliculos.  hatent  „miiir.-.t.:  h!a.s|>hunu)s.  quixl  int.-rtici  a  n.aKJsiratu  dW,,,,,  ■ 
(II.  17,  18)  •■  De  Anabaptisiis  tuliinus  liic  in  g.iu-ie  sententiam  :  quia  Loi„tjt 
scctam  dud-olioain  e.-,c,  lum  c-sse  tolfranil.ini  :  dissipari  enim  ecclcsias  p<t  .w 
.urn  ip.i  mill,.,.,  habcH.t  ce,ta>„  doctrin.,,,..  .  .  .  I.ioo  in  capita  factio„um  r! 
Mhgulis  loiis  ultM„a  .supp;iL-ia  coiislitucnda  esse  judicavimus"  (ii.  549)  ••  |i  . 
rl'.ar  that  it  is  the  duty  of  soculr^r  !,'oVL-r,ii„v„t  to  puiii,,h  blasphfmv  fi- 
doilrinL-,  and  horcsy,  nn  die  Ixxlifs  of  these  who  ;ire  guilty  of  them  '    >-„  ,■ 

It  IS  evident  tliat  tlieie  are  gross  errors  in  the  .articles  of  the  .\nab,ipt'ist\ect  «e 
include  that  in  this  case  the  obstinate  ought  to  be  punished  with  d.- I'l'i  ' 
1111.  I99»-  "Propter  h.xnc  causani  IXus  ordinavit  pnlitias  ut  Kviii-, ' .  •„ 
piopag.in  passu  .  .  .  nee  revocainus  politiam  Movsi,  sed  lex  nioralis  p.ii..iu, 
est  onin.UMi  aetatun,  .  .  .  quandoeunique  const.it  doctrin.im  esse  inipia.ii  „;!,  1 
dubuim  est  i|uin  ^,,ni..r  pars  Kccl.-sue  dcbeat  nialos  pastures  reinovere  et  il-  ■•'.■ 
inipios  i  ultus.  Kt  hane  emcndationcm  praecipue  .adjuvare  delient  niaeJMr.uu. 
tanquaiii  p.,t,or.i  n,ei„b,a  Kccles.ae''  (iii.  24^,  244).  ■' Thanini^rus,  ,|ui 
M.ihon,eticas  sen  l-,ihnicas  opi.i.ones  spargit,  vagatur  in  .lioecesi  Mindon^i 
.luen,  publics  supplieiis  a.lllee.e  debeham.  .  .  .  Evonmit  bl.ispheniKis  ..n... 
i.-,uM,id.,esunt  noil  tantum  disput.itioiie  .uit  scriptis,  sed  etiam  iusto  oliinoi ;, 
iiiagistratus     {i\.  125,   13, 1.  '  ' 

- "Voco  autem  blasph.mos  qui  articulos  halx-nt,  qui  propria  non  pertiint 
ad  civilen,  statuin.  .sed  continent  rffwpiot  ut  de  divinitate  Christi  et  siniiKs  1  Ki 
■•nun  gracilis  f.uidam  sunt,  tain.-,,  hue  etiam  refero  baptisniuni  Mif.intun,  . 
'Mia  niagistratui  ccnmissa  est  tutela  totius  legis,  .|uod  attinet  ad  evi.m.in 
<.;scipli„..iii  et  externa  fact.i.  (Ju.,re  deiiela  externa  contra  prinia.n  talHiliia 
pn.hil„Te  ,10  punire  d,-l«-t.  .  .  .  (Ju.ire  n-ii  solum  concessum  est,  sed  eli.iiii 
inand.itiii,,^  e.t  ,n,,gistratui,  impi.as  doctrinas  alxjlere,  et  tueri  pias  in  -u - 
diliopibus  (11.  711).  ■•Kcelesjastica  potest.as  tantum  judicat  et  excomiiiiiir  -I 
haerelKv.s,  no,,  occidit.  .Sed  |>otest.is  civilis  debet  coustituere  poeius  et  supplii:. 
inhaereiiens,  sicut  ,n  blaspl.enios  consliluit  su|.i)licia.  .  .  .  N,„i  enm,  plcctimr 
l.des,  sed  li, uresis     (\ii.  0971, 
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heatnen  ;  Schwenkfeld,  who  taught  that  not  the  written 
Word,  but  the  internal  illumination  of  grace  in  the 
SOI',  was  the  channel  of  God's  influence  on  man  ;  the 
Zwinglians,  with  their  error  on  the  Eucharist,  all  these 
met  with  no  more  favour  than  the  fanatical  Anabaptists.' 
The  State  was  held  bound  to  vindicate  the  first  table  of 
the  law  with  the  same  severity  as  those  commandments 
on  which  civil  society  depends  for  its  existence.  The 
government  of  the  Church  being  administered  by  the 
civil  magistrates,  it  was  their  office  also  to  enforce  the 
ordinances  of  religion  ;  and  the  same  power  v/hose  voice 
proclaimed  religious  orthodoxy  and  law  held  in  its 
hand  the  sword  by  which  they  were  enforced.  No 
religious  authority  existed  except  through  the  civil 
power.*  The  Church  was  merged  in  the  State ;  but 
the  laws  of  the  State,  in  return,  were  identified  with  the 
commandments  of  religion.' 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  condemnation 
of  Servctus  by  a  civil  tribunal,  which  had  no  authority 
over  him,  and  no  jurisdiction  over  his  crime — the  most 
aggressive  and  revolutionary  act,  therefore,  that  is  con- 
ceivable in  the  casuistry  of  persecution  —  was  highly 
approved  by  Melanchthon.  He  declared  it  a  most 
useful  example  for  all  future  ages,  and  could  not  under- 
stand that  there  should  be  any  who  did  not  regard  it 
in  the  same  favourable  light.^      It  is  true  that  Servetus, 

'  "  Notuni  est  tiiani.  cjuosdam  tfira  et  Si'i(T<(>rifia  dixiscc-  de  sanguine  Christi, 
quos  puniri  oportuit,  ct  propter  gloriam  Chrisli,  et  exempli  causa"  (viii.  553), 
"  Arsumentalur  ille  praf>,ti.i;iatur  (Siliwenkfeld),  vcrhuni  externum  non  esse 
medium,  quo  Deus  est  etiicax.  Talis  sophistics  prineipum  severitate  com- 
pciirnda  erat  "  (ix.  579). 

''  "The  oftice  of  preacher  is  distinct  from  that  of  gc  lernor,  vet  both  have 
to  contribute  to  the  praise  of  Ciod.  I'rinces  are  not  only  to  protect  the  goods 
and  bodily  life  of  their  subjects,  but  the  principal  function  1=  co  promote  the 
honour  of  Cioil,  and  to  prevent  idolatry  and  blasphemy"  (iii.  iqg).  "Errant 
igitur  magistratus,  qui  divellunt  gubernationein  a  tine,  et  se  tantuni  pacis  ac 
ventris  custodes  esse  existimant.  ...  At  si  tantum  venter  cur.uuhis  esset,  ([uid 
ilifferrent  principes  ab  arment.iriis?  Nam  longe  aliter  sentienduni  est.  Tolitias 
divmiius  adniirabili  sapientia  et  bunitate  constitutas  esse,  non  tantum  ad 
qu.ierenila  et  fruenda  ventris  bona,  sed  inulto  niagis,  ut  Deus  in  societate 
nmotescat,  ut  aeltrna  lx)na  quaerantur"  (iii.  2461. 

"Nequc   ilia    barbarica    excus.atio   audiencia    est.    leges    illas    pertinere    ad 
politmni   Mosaicani,   non   ad   nostram.      Ut   Uecalogus  ipse  ad  ornnes  pertinet, 
Ua  judtx  ubique  omnia  Decalogi  orticia  in  externa  disciplina  tucitur  "  (viii.  520). 
"  Legi    scr:p;um    tuum,    in    u'lo    refut.i5ti    luculenter   horrendas    Servetl 
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by  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  was  open  to  the  char-e 
of  blasphemy  in  a  stricter  sense  than  that  in  which  the 
reformers   generally  applied   it.     But   this   was    not    the 
case  with   the  Catholics.      They  did    not   represent,   like 
the  sects,  an  element  of  dissolution  in  Protestantism  and 
the  bulk  of  their  doctrine  was  admitted  by  the  reformers 
They  were  not  in  revolt  against  existing  authority ;  they 
required  no  special  innovations  for  their  protection  •  thcv 
demanded   only  that  the  change   of  religion  should  not 
be    compulsory.      Yet    Melanchthon    held    that    the\-  too 
were  ^to  be  proscribed,  because  their  worship  was  idola- 
trous.      In    doing    this     he    adopted     the    principle    of 
ag-rcssive   intolerance,  which  was   at   that  time   new  to 
the  Christian  world  ;  and  which   Lhe  Popes  and  Councils 
of  the   Catholic  Church   had   condemned  when   the  zeal 
of   laymen   had    gone  beyond   t'       lawful   measure       In 
the   Middle  Ages   there   had   been  persecution  far   more 
sanguinary    than      any     that     has      been     inflicted     bv 
Protestants.       Various    motives    had    occasioned    it   and 
v-anous   arguments   had    been  used  in   its  defence      But 
the    principle    on    which    the   Protestants   oppressed   the 
Catholics  was  new.     The  Catholics  had  never   admitted 
the  theory  of  absolute  toleration,  as   it  was   defined  at 
first   by  Luther,   and   afterwards  by  some   of  the   sects 
In    principle,   their    tolerance   differed   from  that    of  the 
Irotestants   as   widely   as   their  intolerance.      They   had 
exterminated  sects  which,  like  the  Albigenscs,  threatened 
to   overturn   the  fabric  of  Christian  society.     They  had 

"  Al)ii>,u!i   iiiissan  per  maiji.str.'itiis   dclK't   t,,I1i       Vn.,   oK. 
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proscribed  different  religions  where  the  State  was  founded 
on  religious  unity,  and  where  this  unity  formed  an  integral 
part  of  its  laws  and  administration.     They  had  gone  one 
step  further,  and  punished  those  whom  the  Church  con- 
demned   as    apostates ;    thereby   'indicating,   not,   as   in 
the  first  case,  the  moral   basis  of  society,  nor,  as  in   the 
second,  the  religious  foundation   of  the   State,   but    the 
authority  of  the  Church   and  the  purity  of  her  doctrine, 
on  which  they  relied  as  the  pillar  and   bulwark  of  the 
social    and    political    order.      Where    a    portion    of    the 
inhabitants   of  any  country  preferred   a  different   creed, 
Jew,  Mohammedan,  heathen,  or  schismatic,  they  had  been 
generally    tolerated,    with     enjoyment    of    property    and 
personal   freedom,  but   not   with  that  of  political   power 
or  autonomy.      But   political   freedom   had   been   denied 
them  because  they  did  not  admit  the  common  ideas  of 
duty  which  were  its  basis.     This  position,  however,  was 
not  tenable,  and  was  the  source  of  great  disorders.      The 
Protestants,  in  like  manner,  could  give  reasons  for  several 
kinds   of  persecutio;.       They  could    bring   the  Socinians 
under    the   category    of   blasphemers;    and    blasphemy, 
like   the    ridicule    oi    ,acred    things,    destroys    reverence 
and  awe,  and  tends  to  the  destruction  of  society.     The 
Anabaptists,     they     might     argue,     were     revolutionary 
fanatics,   whose    doctrines   were    subversive   of   the    civil 
order;  and    the   dogmatic   sects    threatened   the   ruin   of 
ecclesiastical    unity    within     the     Protestant    community 
itself.     But  by   placing  the   necessity   of  intolerance  on 
the  simple  ground   of   religious  error,   and   in   directing 
it    against    the    Church     which     they    themselves     had 
abandoned,   they    introduced     a    purely    subjective    test, 
and  a  purely  revolutionai/  system.      It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  tu  qtioque,  or  retaliatory  argument,  is  inadmissible 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants.     Catholic  intolerance 
IS  handed  down  from  an  age  when  unity  subsisted,  and 
when  its  preservation,  being  essential  for  that  of  society, 
became   a  necessity  of  State  as  well  as  a  result  of  cir- 
cumstances.     Protestant    intolerance,    on    the    contrary, 
was  the    peculiar   fruit  of  a    dogmatic    system   in    con- 
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tradiction  with  the  facts  and  principles  on  which  the 
intolerance  actually  existing  among  Catholics  was 
founded.  Spanish  intolerance  has  been  infinitely  more 
sanguinary  than  Swedish;  but  in  Spain,  independently 
of  the  interests  of  religion,  there  were  strong  political 
and  social  reasons  to  justify  persecution  without  seeking 
any  theory  to  prop  it  up ;  whilst  in  Sweden  all  those 
practical  considerations  have  either  been  wanting,  or 
have  been  opposed  to  persecution,  which  has  consequcntlv 
had  no  justification  except  the  theory  of  the  Reformation. 
The  only  instance  in  which  the  Protestant  theory  has 
been  adopted  by  Catholics  is  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Melanchthon,  liavincj 
ceased  to  be  a  strict  Lutheran,  receded  somewhat  from 
his  former  uncompromisin-j  position,  and  was  adverse  to 
a  strict  scrutiny  into  minor  theological  differences.  He 
drew  a  distincti--.,  ")etween  errors  that  required  punish- 
ment and  variation:;  that  were  not  of  practical  importance/ 
The  English  Calvinists  who  took  refuge  in  Germany  in 
the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor  were  ungraciously  received  by 
those  who  were  stricter  Lutherans  than  Melanchthon.  Ik- 
was  consulted  concerning  the  course  to  be  adopted  towards 
the  refugees,  and  he  recommended  toleration.  But  both 
^.t  Wcscl  and  at  I'rankfort  his  advice  was,  to  his  great 
disgust,  overruled.- 


"If  the  Ireiich  and  English  CDmniiinity  at  Trankfort  shared  the  ( rmr?  of 
StTvetus  or  I'hamcr,  or  other  enemies  of  tlie  Symbols,  or  the  errors  of  th.'  An,;- 
baptists  on  infant  baptism,  againtt  the  authority  of  the  .State,  etc.,  I  .-h^  iii  1 
faithfully  advise  and  strongly  recommend  that  they  should  be  soon  driven  .r.v.iv 
for  the  civil  power  is  bound  to  prevent  and  to  punish  proved  blasphemy  .11; ! 
sedition.  liut  I  find  that  this  conminnity  is  orthodo.\  in  the  .symlxjlical  artiiksci 
the  Son  of  God,  and  in  other  articles  of  the  Symbol.  ...  If  tlie  f.nt'i  of  ;:, 
citizens  in  every  town  w-re  inquired  into,  what  trouble  and  co'ifusion  hduIiI  11  i 
arise  in  many  countries  and  towns  1  "  (ix.   179). 

''  Schmiilt.  I'liilifp  .\t,-!r.m-hth,<n.  p.  6.(0.  His  exhort.ations  to  the  Land-iM  •■ 
to  put  down  the  Zuini;li:nis  are  cii-iracteristic  •  "  The  Zwingli.uis,  without  w.i;;,-.; 
for  the  Council,  persecute  the  Papists  and  the  . Anabaptists  ;  whv  must  it  Ix-wr.:; 
for  others  to  prohibit  their  indefensible  do>irine  independent' of  the  (  uuiuir' 
Philip  replied:  •  ■  Korcilily,  to  prohibit  -  doctrine  which  neither  contr.ihcts  t;i'- 
aril,  les  of  f;\ith  nor  encourages  sedition,  I  do  not  think  right.  .  .  .  U'h^n  I.tiiL.-: 
lK'i,Mn  to  write  and  to  preach,  he  .admonished  and  instructed  the  (Jovernmi  nt  th.T. :; 
hail  no  right  to  forbid  books  or  to  prevent  pre.iching,  and  that  its  oflice  diil  r  i 
ext.-nd  so  fir.  but  that  it  h:ul  only  to  gouTii  the  bodv  :ind  goods.  ...In; 
not  he,ird  before  that  the  Zwinglians  iiersccute  the  P.ipists  ;   but  if  they  \\i^\    ■ 
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The  severities  of  the  Protestants  were  chiefly  provoked 
by  the  Anabaptists,  who  denied  the  lawfulness  of  civil 
government,  and  strove  to  realise  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  by  absorbing  the  State  in  the  Church.'  None  pro- 
tested more  loudly  than  they  against  the  Lutheran 
intolerance,  or  suffered  from  it  more  severely.  But  while 
denying  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  State,  they  claimed 
for  their  religious  community  a  still  more  absolute  right 
of  punishing  error  by  death.  Though  they  sacrificed 
government  to  religion,  the  effect  was  the  same  as  that  of 
absorbing  the  Church  in  the  State.  In  1524  Munzer 
published  a  sermon,  in  which  he  besought  the  Lutheran 
princes  to  extirpate  Catholicism.  "  Have  no  remorse,"  he 
says ;  "  for  He  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  means  to  govern  alone."  '^  He  demanded  the 
punishment  of  all  heretics,  the  destruction  of  all  who  were 
not  of  his  faith,  and  the  institution  of  religious  unity. 
"  Do  not  pretend,"  he  says,  "  that  the  power  of  God  will 
accomplish  it  without  the  use  of  your  sword,  or  it  will 
grow  rusty  in  the  scabbard.  The  tree  that  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  must  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire." 
.And  elsewhere,  "  the  ungodly  have  no  right  to  live,  except 
so  far  as  the  elect  choose  to  grant  it  them."  ^  When  the 
Anabaptists  were  supreme  at  Miinster,  they  exhibited  the 
same  intolerance.  At  seven  in  the  morning  of  Friday, 
27th  February  1534,  they  ran  through  the  streets  crying, 
"  .-Vway  with  the  ungodly  ! "  Breaking  into  the  houses  of 
those  who  refused  their  baptism,  they  drove  the  men  out 
of  the  town,  and  forcibly  rebapti/ed  the  women  who 
remained    behind.*      Whilst,    therefore,    the    Anabaptists 

abuses,  it  is  not  unjust,  for  the  I'apists  wisli  to  deserve  heaven  liy  their  works,  and 
so  bla^-phenie  the  Son  of  Ciod.  '1  h.it  they  sliould  persecute  tiie  Anabaptists  is  also 
not  wriviifi,  lor  their  doctrine  is  in  part  seditious."  The  di\ines  answetetl  :  "it 
by  Cioils  sjr.tce  our  true  ami  necessary  doeirine  is  toli  Mted  as  it  has  hillnTto  liei-n 
by  the  einjwror,  though  reluctantly,  we  think  that  we  ou.i;ht  not  to  prevent  it  by 
undertaking  the  defence  of  the  /win.i;h,in  doc'.iine,  if  that  slioulil  not  lie  tolerated. 
.  .  .  As  to  the  argument  th.it  we  ou;;lu  to  spare  the  people  while  [lersecuiini;  the 
leaders  our  answer  is,  that  it  is  not  a  fiuestion  of  jxTstMis.  but  only  of  dtjclrine, 
whether  it  be  true  or  f.ilse "  (Correspondence  of  Hrenz  and  Melanchthon  with 
Landqj.ave  l'h;l;[)  of  Ili'sse.  Bretschneider,  ii.  95,  98,  lot). 

'  Hardwickc,  A',-/,jrmii/i,'N,  p.  274. 

''  ."seideniann,   'J'hi'inas  .\/unzrr,  p.    (5.  '  Schenkel.  iii.  381. 

*  lUinrich  Grosbetk's  Bericlit.  ed.  Cornelius.  lo. 
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were  punished  foi  questioning,'  the  authority  of  the 
Lutherans  in  rclic;ious  matters,  they  practically  justified 
their  persecution  by  their  own  intolerant  doctrines.  In 
fact,  thf^y  carried  the  Protestant  principles  of  persecution 
to  an  extreme.  For  whereas  the  Lutherans  regarded  the 
defence  of  truth  and  punishment  of  error  as  being,  in 
part,  the  object  of  tlie  institution  of  civil  government,  they 
iccogniscd  it  as  an  advantage  by  which  the  State  was 
rewarded  for  its  pains;  but  the  Anabaptists  repudiated 
the  political  element  altogether,  and  held  that  error  should 
be  exterminated  solely  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  at  the 
expense  of  all  existing  States. 

Buccr,  whose  position  in  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion is  so  peculiar,  and  who  differed  in  important  points 
from  the  Saxon  leaders,  agreed  with  them  on  the  necessity 
of  persecuting.      He  was  so  anxious  for  the  success  of 
Protestantism,  tliat  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  and  renounce 
imjiortant  doctrines,  in  order  to  save  the  appearance  of 
unity  ; '  hut   those   opinions   in    which   he  took  so   little 
dogmatic   interest,  he   was   resolved   to  defend   by  force. 
He  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  reluctance  of  the 
Senate  of  Strasburg  to   adopt   severe   measures   agiinst 
the    Catholics.      His    colleague     Capito    was    singularly 
tolerant ;    for    the    feeling    of   the    inhabitants    was    not 
decidedly    in    favour    of    the    change.^     But    Bucer,   his 
biographer   tells   us,   was,  in   spite   of  his   inclination  to 
mediate,  not  friendly  to  this  temporising  system  ;  partlv 
because    he    had    an    organising    intellect,    which    rciicj 
greatly  on  practical  disciijline  to  preserve  what  had  been 
conquered,  and   on   restriction   of  liberty  to   be  the  most 
certain   security  for   its   preservation  ;   partly   because  he 
had    a  deep   insight   into  the  nature  of  various  religious 
tendencies,  and  was  justly  alarmed   at  their  consequences 
for   Church   and   State.^"     This   point  in  the  character  of 
Bucer    provoked    a     powerful    resistance    to    his    system 
of    ecclesiastical    discipline,    for    it    was    feared    that    he 

_^  '    Hi-r/i).,'.  f-:"n'rlofi.!i,-f„r/-r;.fe<t,!„liH-heThi-or,xii;  ii.  .)i8. 

-  BusMcm;,  l-.ft.iHi'frmnil  .ii,  I'rol.st.tntisme  en  Aluue.  p.  4^0. 

^  Ihiiin,  (of'ito  u'l.i  /!iit:cr.  p.  480. 
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would  give  to  the  clergy  a  tyrannical  power.'      It  is  true 

that  the  demoralisation   whicii  ensued  on  the  destruction 

of    the   old    ecclesiastical    authority    rendered    a    strict 

attention    on    the    part    of  the    State    to   the   affairs   of 

religion  highly  necessary."     The  private  and   confidential 

communications  of  the   German    reformers   give  a  more 

hideous  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  generation 

which  followed  the  Reformation  than  they  draw  in  their 

«     published  writings  of  that  which  preceded  it.      It  is  on 

1     this   account    that    Uuccr   so    strongly    insisted    on    the 

*     necessity  of  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  support 

of  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

The  Swiss  reformers,  between  whom  and  the  Saxons 

Bucer  forms  a  connecting  link,  differ  from  them   in  one 

I      respect,  which  greatly  influenced  their  notions  of  govern- 

1  ment.     Luther  lived  under  a  monarchy  which  was  almost 

2  absolute,  and  in  which  the  common  people,  who  were  of 
I  Slavonic  origin,  were  in  the  position  of  the  most  abject 
I  servitude ;  but  the  divines  of  Zurich  and  Bern  were  re- 
1  publicans.  They  did  not  therefore  entertain  his  exalted 
I  views  as  to  the  irresistible  might  of  the  State ;  and  in- 
I      stead  of  requiring  as  absolute  a  theory  of  the  indefccti- 

bility  of  the  civil  power  as  he  did,  they  were  satisfied 
with  obtaining  a  preponderating  influence  for  themselves. 
Where  the  power  was  in  hands  less  favourable  ti  their 
cause,  they  had  less  inducement  to  exaggerate  its  rights. 

Zwingli  abolishes  both  the  distinction  between  Church 
and  State  and  the  notion  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  In 
his  system  the  civil  rulers  possess  the  spiritual  functions  ; 
and,  as  their  foremost  duty  is  the  preservation  and  promo- 
tion of  the  true  religion,  it  is  their  business  to  preach.  As 
ma;_;istratcs  are  too  much  occupied  with  other  things,  they 
must  delegate  the  ministry  of  the  word  to  preachers,  for 
whdse  orthodoxy  they  have  to  provide.  They  are  bound 
to   establish    uniformity    of  doctrine,    and    to    defend    it 

'^  liiurn,  p.  402  ;   Krbkam.  Protestnulisihti  S.i'.n.  p.  581. 

-  L'rMims  writes  to  liiilliiii,'cr  :  "LiU-ravit  ims  I  H-iis  .al>  itlolatria  :  succeilit 
Iici-niii  iiitinita  fX  horribilis  divini  noiiiiiii*,  i'ccli".:.ii-  dcu  trin.u-  punoris  et  sacr.i- 
inoiiloruiii  prophanatin  ct  sub  poilibiis  purcoruni  cl  c.iiiurn.  coiiiiivtiilibus  aUi-.c 
utin.ini  11(111  rU-fciidi'iit'bas  iis  <|ui  pi  lirn;  buo  loco  (Icbcli.iiit,  (.oiiculcatio " 
(Sudlioff.  0/re;  nus  iii:,l  /  V./jjyc.  p.   i.uj]. 
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against   Papists    and    heretics.      This   is   not   only   their 
rijjht,  but  their  duty  ;  and   not  only  their  duty,  but  the 
condition  on   which  they  retain  office.'      Rulers  who  do 
not  act  in  accordance  with  it  are  to  be  dismissed.     Tiius 
Zwiii{,'Ii  combined  persecution  and  revolution  in  the  same 
doctrine.      But  he  was  not  a   fanatical  persecutor,  and  his 
severity    was    directed    less    against    the    Catholics   than 
against   the   Anabaptists,''   whose  prohibition   of  all   civil 
offices  was  more  subversive  of  order  in  a  republic  than 
in  a  monarchy.      Even,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Ana- 
baptists the  special  provocation  was — not  the  peril  to  the 
.State,  nor  the   scandal   of  their  errors,  but — the  schi>m 
which  weakened  the  Church.^     The  punishment  of  heresy 
for  the   glory  of  God  was  almost  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  that  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  power.      It  was  ik  t 
so  much   provoked  in  Zurich  as  elsewhere,  because  in  a 
small   republican  community,  where  the  governing  b<.dy 
was  supreme  over  both  civil  and  religious  affairs,  reli-ious 
unity  was  a  matter  of  course.      The  practical  necessity  of 
maintaining  unity  put  out  of  sight  the  speculative  (jucstion 
of  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  error. 

Soon  after  Zwingli's  death,  Leo  Judx  called  for  severer 
measures  against  the  Catholics,  expressly  stating,  however, 
that  they  did  not  deserve  death.  "  Excommunication,"  he 
said,  "  was  too  light  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
State  wiiich  wields  the  sword,  and  the  faults  in  qucsti  m 
were  not  L,Teat  enough  to  involve  the  danger  of  death."* 
Afterwards  he  fell  into  doubts  as  to  the  propriet\-  of 
severe  measures  against  dissenters,  but  his  friends  Bul- 
linger  and  Capito  succeeded  in  removing  his  .scruples,  and 
in  obtaining  his  acquiescence  in  that  intolerance,  wiiich 
was,  sa)-s  his  biographer,  a  question  of  life  and  death  for 
the   Protestant  Church.''     Bullinger  took,  like  Zwin-li,  a 
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'  "  Atlscrore  audonms,  neminemm.iKistr.itum  recte  perere  ne  posse  qui.!.r!i 
nisi  Chri-ti:umssif  (Ziiinj;li.  ()/<-r,;,  in,  2,,6).  "If  ilirv  shall  proceed  1:1  ■ 
iiiiiirollR-rly  wav.  .inrl  .nsain.sl  the  orc'm.iiicc  of  Christ,  tlieii'  let  them  1«  ilepu-r! 
in  (loil's  ii:iine"  iSehenkel,  iii.  302). 

-  (,'hri.stoffel,  I'ulJreiih  /.u'iiixli,  p    251. 

'■'  AvinRli's  .11'   ,ee  to  the  Protest.ints  oV  St.  Gall,   in  Pressel, /,w,vi/w  ,'-..;7.;'i 

V  45. 

*   IVstalorzi,  IkinriJi  Ih,:!:  i^c,-.  p.  95.  5  /^,-,/. ,  l.to  Jmli.  \>.  ;■>. 
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more  practical  view  of  tlie  question  than  was  common   in 
Germany.      He  thought  it  safer  strictly  to  exclude  reli- 
gious differences  than   to  put  them  down  with  fire  and 
sword  ;  "  for  in  this  case,"  he  says,  "  the  victims  compare 
themselves  to  the  early  martyrs,  and   make  their  punish- 
ment a  weapon  of  defence."  '      He  did  not,  however,  forbid 
capital  punishment  in  cases  of  heresy.      In  the  year  1535 
he  drew  up  an  opinion  on  the  treatment  of  religious  error, 
which  is  written  in  a  tone  of  great  moderation.      In   this 
document  he  says  "  that  all  sects  which  introduce  division 
into  the  Church  must  be  put  down,  and   not  only  such 
as,  like  the  Anabaptists,  threaten  to  subvert  society,  for 
the  destruction   of  order  and   unity  often  begins   in  an 
apparently  harmless  or  imperceptible  way.     The  culprit 
should  be  examined  with  gentleness.      If  his  disposition 
is  jTood  he  will  not  refuse  instruction  ;  if  not,  still  patience 
must  be  shown  until  there  is  no  hope  of  converting  him. 
Then   he   must   be    treated    like    other   malefactors,   and 
handed  over  to  the  torturer  and  the  executioner.""     After 
this  time  there  were  no  executions  for  religion   in  Ziirich, 
and  the  number,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Zwingli,  was  less 
considerable  than  in  many  other  places.      Hut  it  was  still 
understood  that  confirmed  heretics  would  be  put  to  death. 
In  154G,  in  answer  to  the  Pope's  invitation  to  the  Council 
of  Trent,  Bullinger  indignantly  repudiates  the  insinuation 
that  the   Protestant  cantons  were  heretical,  "  for,  by  the 
grace  of  God,    we   have    always    punished    the   vices    of 
heresy  and  sodomy  with  fire,  and  have  looked  upon  them, 
and  still  look  upon  them,  with  horror." '     This  accusation 
of  heresy   inflamed    the    zeal    of   the    reformers    acrainst 
heretics,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  Catholics  that  they  had 
no  sympathy   with  them.      On   these   grounds    Bullinger 
recommended   the  execution  of  Servctus.     "  If  the  high 
Council    inflicts    on    him    the    fate    due    to    a    worthless 
blaspheir.   -,   all   the   world   will    see   that   the   people   of 
Geneva  hate  blasphemers,  and  that  they  punish  with   the 
sword  of  justice  heretics  who  are  obstinate  in  their  heresy. 
■  ■  .  Strict  fidelity  and  vigilance  are  needed,  because  our 
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churches  arc  in  ill  repute  abroad,  as  if  we  were  hcr.ffcs 
and  frictids  of  heresy.  Now  God's  holy  providence  iias 
furnished  an  opportunity  of  clearing  ourselves  of  this  evil 
suspicion." '  After  the  event  he  advised  Calvin  to  justily 
it,  as  there  were  some  who  were  taken  aback.  "  Kvcr\. 
whore,"  he  says,  "  there  arc  excellent  men  who  are  coii- 
vinccd  that  jjodiess  and  blaspheminjj  men  ought  not  oniv 
to  be  rebuked  and  imprisoned,  but  also  to  be  put  to 
tlcath.  .  .  .  How  Servctus  could  have  been  sparcil  I  cannut 
sec." " 

The  position  of  CKcoIampadius  in  reference  to  tht-c 
questions  was  altogether  singular  and   exceptional.     Ik 
dreaded  the  absorption  of  the  ecclesias'.cal   functions  bv 
the  State,  and  sought  to  avoid  it  by  the  introduction  of  a 
council  of  twelve  elders,  partly  magistrates,  partly  cler-}, 
to  direct  ecclesiastical  affairs.     "  Many  things,"  he   -aii, 
"are  punished  by  the  secular  power  less  severely  than  tic 
dignity  of  the  Church  dema.ids.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
punishes  the  repentant,  to  whom  the  Church  shows  mercy. 
Either  it  blunts  the  edge  of  ifs  sword  by  not  punishi;!,' 
the  guilty,   or  it   brings  some  hatred  on  the  Gospel  bv 
severity."  ^     Hut  the  people  of  Hasel  were  deaf  to  the  ar^;;- 
ments  of  the  reformer,  and   here,  as  elsewhere,  the  civil 
power   usurped   the  office  of  the  Church.      In   harmoiiy 
with  this  jealousy  of  political  interference,  (Kcolampadius 
was  very  merciful  to  the  Anabaptists.     "  Severe  penalties, 
he  said,  "  were  likely  to  aggravate  the  evil  ;   forgiveiie- 
would  hasten  the  cure."  *      A  few  months  later,  however,  he 
regretted   this   leniency.     "  We  perceive,"  he  writes  to  a 
triend,  "  that  we  have  sometimes  shown  too  much  itulu!- 
gence  ;  but  this  is  better  than  to  proceed  tyraimically.    r 
to  surrender  the  keys  of  the  Church."  *     Whilst,  on  t!:c 

'   [•■■>l.ilu?7i,  llnnri.h  HuUiii-er,  p.  426. 

■•'  In  thf  y.-.ir  1555  lu;  wnl.  ^  to  S<icinus  :  "I  too  aniofnpii.  th.it 
lutMi  Miust  111' cut  c.tf  Willi  the  spiritu.il  sword.  .  .  ,  'I'lie  I.utluT.in.,  .it  tir- 
nn.lrrM:m.l  th.-it  s.-..t  in«  niim  !,p  rfstr,iih«l  and  puiiish.-d,  t,iit  .ifirr  th 
Miiiisttr,  wlifn  thousiiids  of  poor  mi^l;llldt■d  men.  many  of  them  ortho. 
ix'rislicd,  thoy  wi-rc  comix-lled  to  admit  that  it  is  wiser  and  1k:Ult  fortlu 
m.-iit  nut  only  to  restrain  wroiie-li.-adcd  nun.  I)\it  also.  I)V  putiini;  to  d.-, 
that  de.vrve  it,  to  protect  thousands  of  inhaljit.uils"  (A'/,/   p    j  .,S> 

"  ll.T.'r.i,'.  /.,-,V«  CW^/.;m/,.-./.,.  11.   ,97. 

■*  '  •'■'■  !'■   '«'.>■  »  Hi,'.,  p.  206. 
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other  hand,  he  rejoiced  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Catholics, 
he  ingeniously  ju-ititicd  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  per- 
secutors. "  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  when  the 
divinity  of  Christ  manifested  itself  to  the  world  by 
miracles,  God  incited  the  Apostles  to  treat  the  ungodly 
with  severity.  When  the  miracles  ceased,  and  the  faith 
was  universally  adopted,  He  gaincil  the  hearts  of  princes 
and  rulers,  so  that  they  undertook  to  protect  with  the 
suord  the  gentlenes-i  and  patience  of  the  Church.  They 
rii^'urously  resisted,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  their 
office,  the  contemners  of  the  Church."  '  "  The  clerj^'v,"  he 
^'ocs  on  to  say,  "  became  tyrannical  because  they  usurped 
to  themselves  a  power  which  they  oui^ht  to  have  siuired 
,  with  others  ;  and  as  the  people  dread  the  return  of  this 
^  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  is  wiser  for  the 
I      I'rotcstant  clergy  to  make  no  use  of  the  similar  power  of 

excommunication  which  is  intrusted  to  them." 
i  Calvin,  as  the  subject  of  an  absolute  monarch,  and  the 

I  ruling  spirit  in  a  rei)ublic,  differed  both  from  the  German 
]  and  the  Swiss  reformers  in  his  idea  of  the  State  both  in 
its  object  and  in  its  duty  towards  the  Church.  An  e.\ile 
from  his  own  country,  he  had  lost  the  associations  and 
habits  of  monarchy,  and  his  views  of  discipline  as  well  as 
doctrine  were  matured  before  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Switzerland.'-  His  system  was  not  founded  on  existing 
facts  ;  it  had  no  roots  in  history,  but  was  purely  ideal, 
speculative,  and  therefore  more  consistent  and  inflexible 
than  any  other.  Luther's  political  itleas  were  bounded  by 
the  horizon  of  the  monarchical  absolutism  under  which 
he  lived.  Zwingli's  were  influenced  by  the  democratic 
forms  of  his  native  country,  which  gave  to  the  whole 
community  the  right  of  appointing  the  governing  body. 
Calvin,  independent  of  all  such  considerations,  studied 
only  how  his  doctrine  could  best  be  realised,  whether 
through  the  instrumentality  of  existing  authorities,  or  at 
their  expense.      In  his  eyes  its   interests  were  paramount, 

Horzo|»,  /,rfM  Orholr.mp.iJ-!.  ii.  19^.  H.-rzos;  fin. Is  an  cxcii.se  for  the  li.irsii 
taMimi-iit  of  the  I.uthor.ins  at  M,isi-1  in  the-  still  cr.Mter  siv,T;tv  of  tilt-  I.utlicran 
t  liiirches  against  tho  followers  01  ih.-  Swiss  reformation  (7,*/.^.  j'lj). 

.);;r,.-i.-^sh-i;r.i:,.  '.'■.t::'ik:c  Jes  /.•i:inj;iLi>iiiiiiu,  uiU  Cu't  im.mitj,  41. 
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their  promntinn  the  supreme  duty,  opposition  to  them  an 
unparilonablc  crime.  There  was  nothing  in  the  institu- 
tinns  of  men,  no  authority,  no  ri{,'ht,  no  liberty,  that  he 
cared  to  preserve,  or  towarcis  which  he  entertained  any 
fcelinKs  of  reverence  or  obligation. 

His  theory  mjj^le  the  support  of  rchRiou-s  truth  the 
end  and  office  of  the  State.'  which  was  bound  therefore 
to  protect,  and  consequently  to  obey,  the  Church,  anl 
had  no  control  over  it.  In  relifjion  the  first  and  hi-hcst 
thin};  was  the  dogma:  the  preservation  of  morals'" was 
o-  -  important  office  of  government ;  but  the  maintenance 

the  purity  of  doctrine  was  the  highest.  The  result  ui 
this  theory  is  the  institution  of  a  pure  theocracy.  If  the 
elect  were  alone  upon  the  earth,  Calvin  taught,  there 
wf.uld  be  no  nccti  of  the  political  order,  and  the  .\tia- 
baptists  would  be  right  in  rejecting  it  ; "  but  the  elect  are 
in  a  minority  ;  and  there  is  the  mass  of  reprobates  «ho 
must  be  coerced  by  the  sword,  in  order  that  all  the  world 
may  be  made  subject  to  the  truth,  by  the  conquerors 
imposing  their  faith  upon  the  vanquished.*  He  wished 
to  extend  religion  by  the  sword,  but  to  reserve  death  as 
the  punishment  of  apostasy  ;  and  as  this  law  would  in- 
clude the  Catholics,  who  were  in  Calvin's  eyes  apostates 
from  the  truth,  he  narrowed  it  further  to  those  who  were 
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Hui    h|;..t.'    (|),.l,ii,.i  .   .   .   nc   111 ...rM.   np  m  iwi   i,„ni.-,i   saorilf- 1 

n.  ,„h,Ts„s  ,.j„s  vrr.uu-m  l.UM'h-nu.ir  ;,li.K.,|,,..  Mv^,  ,p„  oft,.,;.,o,iov  p„l,i;  ,. 
rnwrKant  ac  m  [K,,ml.m.  s|urK.u.tur.  .  .  .  IV,lu,c.im  or.l,n.,tion.-.n  prol.,  ,,„« 
••'■'■•I  i<l!;;i'>,  quae  I).-i  I.-rc  cotuincur.  pal.in.,  puhlicbcu,; 
''•""■  i'X'Hf"",:  Chrhlianaf  A'fli^i.'nh,  f.|.  Thnlii,  k  ;• 
„i,„,„r  ,"^''  Mm,n,o|K.re  rr,|,„nl,ir  .-,  nT'lnis,  ut  Rl.i.lio  c,uu  pr.,,Miti  1,a 
rU.    ir)67|  '  '     /        ■     ■  *:■:•■ 

'  ■■lluic<-tiamcolliR,.rcpromptiim  est.  (|U.nin  sliilt.i  fucrit  in.aRinaiio  .v,  n 
rm  v„I<.h,,nt  UMnn  Rla.l.i  .ollvre  .•  munMo.  ICvanR.-l.i  prarfxtu.  Sc,„>us  An,,:  ,  :. 
..Mas  fmssr  u.nmltualos,  ,|„.,si  lotus  onio  p,  lituus  ri|mt;narrt  Chnsti  r  „. 
.|UM  i.-i;i,ii,..  (  hr„ti  coiaiuriiir  sola  .lociniia  ;  clcinde  nulla  lutur.t  s.t  ms  '  ' 
r,n,-len,  v.raM.  -s^.-t,  si  rsM.,nu.  in  hoc  mun.lo  nnKoli  :  v-1  .luemadm,,,!,.,, 
(lixi,  exiRuus  rst   pionini   minitTus  :    id. 


Il'« 


lueniadiiici 
n«r\M-  est  rfliiiiiiini   turUam 


,    ,-nlo  fr-no  :  qu,,.  ,.,T,n,x„  M.nt  f.ln  D.i  vel  .a,ns  l».-!l,ns,  vel  vulp,l,„s  , ,  lr.,u,l.. 

.scliam.  s..,l  ,l,al,r,l.c,im  faMum  pr.^l„„t,  duni  ixrf.rlionini  sil.i  nrroL-r.nt  ■  lumj 
nc  tfnttiuiia  i|iii(lrni  pars  111  illis  conspuitur"  (/«,/;/(,//„    j,     .-g) 

'  ••Tot.i  ,R„„r  cxcHl,.„tia,  tola  d.Knit.a.s,  tota  |HM,M,t,a' Kcclcsin..  d.-l«t  h.c 
refrrn.  ut  on.nu.  suhjacrant  Di-o.  et  .|„,c.,uid  .-nt  ,n  Ht-nt.lms  hoc  t..,un.  s:t 
'^.urmn,  ut  scIrt!  cuUus  Ue>  t.am  apud  vatores  qu.un  apud  victos  >,;,..« ' 
(II.  in  Mull  leam,  v,  317). 
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apostates  from  the  community.  In  this  way,  he  said, 
there  was  no  pretext  KJvcn  to  the  Catholics  to  retaliate.' 
Th^-y.  as  well  as  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  must  be 
allowed  to  live  :  death  was  only  the  penalty  of  I'rotcst- 
ants  who  relapsed  into  error ;  but  to  them  it  applied 
equally  whether  they  were  converted  to  the  Church  or 
joined  the  sects  and  fell  into  unbelief  Only  in  cases 
where  there  was  no  danger  of  liis  words  being  used 
against  the  Protestants,  and  in  letters  not  intended  for 
publication,  iic  re(]uircil  that  Catholics  should  suTer  the 
same  penalties  as  those  who  were  guilty  of  sedition,  on 
the  ground  that  the  majesty  of  God  must  be  as  strictly 
avenged  as  th'.  throne  of  the  king." 

If  the  defence  of  the  truth  was  the  purpose  for  whicli 
power  was  intrusted  to  princes,  it  was  natural  that  it 
should  be  also  the  condition  on  which  they  held  it. 
Long  before  the  revolution  of  1688,  Calvin  had  decided 
that  princes  who  deny  the  true  faith,  "  abdicate "  their 
crowns,  and  arc  no  longer  to  be  obeyed  ;  ^  and  that  no 
oaths  are  binding  which  are  in  contradiction  to  the 
interests  of  IVotcstantism.^  He  painted  the  princes  of 
his  age  in  the  blackest  colonrs,''  and  praycil   to  God   for 

'  "  Ila  tollitiir  iiffi-MMu,  quae-  imiltos  iniin'rilos  fallii,  ilimi  iiii'tirint  nt-  hoc 
prirlextii  a<l  s^iivicnduni  arnuritur  I'.ipai"  iirnitUes."  Calvin  was  warncil  dy 
(Afxricnce  of  tlir  impruik-ncr  of  I.iiih'TS  lati);u:ii;.'.  "Ill  (iailis  prmiTcs  in 
tNius.inila  sat'vitia  ijiiiiiaiii  allit;ant  aiilontatcm  Luthi-ri "  (Mclaniiuhoii    <)t<,ra 

V.  i7h).^ 

*  "Voir  nvez  di-iix  i-,|Kri-s  di-  mutins  qui  se  sonl  e>.li'vej  ctiire  le  roy  et 
IVstat  iiu  n.yaume  :  Les  uns  sunt  R.-ns  faiitastiqius,  qui  soulis  rfiulrur  (If  1  r-van- 
^Ic  voul.lruient  rtlftlre  tout  en  confusion.  I-rs  aullns  vont  i;iMis  ofiMin.-s  aux 
-iili'rstitions  de  r.\nt(*.lirist  de  Rome.  Tous  er-.si-niblf  ni.rit.nl  l.i.n  d  rstre 
ropnni(<s  par  I.-  (,'layvL-  (pii  vou>  est  coniniis,  vcu  qu'ils  s'attaH-hi-nt  noii  s.ni!.-iii.-nt 
.lu  roy,  miis  ii  Diuu  qui  la  assis  au  sioi;.-  roval  "  (Calvin  to  SoriK-rsit.  Oct. 
i2.  1540;  Uttrts  Je  Cihin.  i-d.  lionni-t.  i. '267.  Sw  also  Uniry.  /,/>,n 
C:/riiii.  ii.  .Xpix-nd.  30). 

".MKlicant  unini  sr  ix.ti-siate  Icmni  principcs  duni  insurRunt  contra  D>'uni  : 
inio  mditini  sunt  (pii  ccuscantiir  in  lioniiiiuni  minicro.  rotius  erijti  cnn>|.ui-ri; 
o;».rtct  in  ipsonini  cap.i.i,  quaiii  illis  parcrc.  ul.i  ita  prott-rviunt  ut  voluit  cti.iin 
six.liare  IVuni  jure  suo,  rt  (|ua>i  occupare  solium  fins,  acsi  posscnt  rum  a  co«-Io 
dctrahrre"  |/V.  in  l).i>ii,lem,  v.  91). 

*  "(,>nant  au  sermciit  i|u'on  vous  a  contraincte  dc  fain-,  coinnic  vous  avei 
fa^Ui  ct  offens.'  Diou  en  le  f.iisant,  aussi  ncstfs  -  vous  t.'inie  .l>-  le  g.irdcr" 
Jf^lvm  tothe  Ducht-ss  of  Kerr.ira,  Poiinet,  ii.  ;,3>.  She  li.,.l  taken  an  o.ith 
her^husliands  deatfi.  that  she  would  not  corresiKind  with  Cahin. 

"  In  auhs  regum  vidcniu-s  primas  tcneri  a  Ijostiis.     N.im  hodic.  iie  repetamiis 

veteres  histonas,  ut  roijcs  fere  onines  fatui  sunt  ac  l.ruli,  ila  ctiani  sunt  quasi  etjui 

et  asini  lirutorum  .aiunialium.   .   .   .    R,-;,.,-s  sunt  h..di.'  fere  ni.incipia"   (/>.   in 

.   V.    0-1.         v,t,.  n„i,  .r,.ni    ut  hv:it-  q-.m-.iut:   pro   sua  libidmc  coni- 
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their  destruction;'  though  at  the  same  time  he  co„. 
deinned  all  rebellion  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  so  Ion-  as 
there  were  great  doubts  of  their  success."  His  principles 
however,  were  often  stronger  than  his  exhortations,  and 
he  had  difficulty  in  preventing  murders  and  seditious 
movements  in  France.^  When  he  was  dead,  nob  '•• 
prevented  them,  and  it  became  clear  that  his  sy.m  l'- 
subjecting  the  civil  power  to  the  service  of  reli<  .on  was 
more  dangerous  to  toleration  than  Luther's  plan  .  ;  -\:.,„ 
to  the  State  supremacy  over  the  Church. 

Calvin  was  as  positive  as  Luther  in  asserting  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  rulers  irrespective  of  their  mode  of 
government.^  He  constantly  declared  that  tyranny  uas 
not  to  be  resisted  on  political  grounds;  that  no  civii 
rights  could  outweigh  the  divine  sanction  of  government 
except   in  cases  where  a  special  office  was  appointed  for 

tuucit  foocLun  nu„d,nationem,  ,!.,„„  f|„„>|ue  conunodu.n  suum  venalur   ,■,  :': 

(/  r.  ,„  .\,,num.  . .  303).      ••  H,„lie  p,„let  roges  alu|i.i,|  pme  se  f.-rrt,-  luni,  m , 

s.,1  onuK-s  Kostus  ...cu„„„odu,u  ,ul  tyrannidcm '■  {Pr.  .«  /,vv,„/,„„    v       --,    " 
■••Sur  «;  ,|uc  je  vous  av.iis  ,,ll,'.guo,  <|ue  David  ,mus  instnm't   par's„n  ,-x. 

■".nl.  d.  h.ur  !...  ,.„non„s  de  I),™,  vous  respond.-.  ,,ue  c'...,,,.  p,„r  c-„,. 

:  da,u,.l  s,„„  !a  lo.  d.  r.,n.,.ur  il  ..lou  p,..rn,is  d.  l,a,r  I'-s  e„,u.„„s.  ^  Or,  , n.   1 

^^:^:z^"''  ^•^"75-'- •■"'"'  '■'•^"'""^'  '■•  '""■"" "  '•'  '^'""  •^--"'- 

nT.  ^M  .  ■■■•    •   ■-'""''""   '!"•••   J-'y<-'   t.msjour^    prio    Difu  de  luv  I  ;:  ■ 

lu.Lrss  „f  i.,.rrara,  /l..,.:,.f.  „.    5-.),      i,,„„.r  w,,5   i„   il,.s  respect  euua'lv    : 
erupu.,us:    •■  1  l„s    year  ue  ■„„..   pray  Dake   .Maurice  to  de.i  h,  we  n  v  , 

%::t-z^:'^:::: '"' '"""  '^ ""  ^^"  ■"•"■■■  '^■^- 1--'  -  i^'i.-^^ 

-'  ■■(.>ii<M  ,1,.  prar,K,st<ro  .lustroru.n  fervore  scr.l,i,.  verissiinuni  est  i,.> -v 
MU,.„  ui:a  occurr.t  ,„.,d,.ra„d,  ra.u,,  <pua  sanis  cous.lus  no„  ohtemn'  ,;  • 
as-.n,  ,le„unt.o,  s>  j.ulc.  esse,,,    ,„e  n„„   n.inus  seve,e  in  ral„„s„,  TsUs     ,,,,:; 

•*  ••  II  n'a  lenu  ,,u  a  n,.,i  que,  devai.t  la  eu.Tre.  eens  de  f.iict  et  dV\, ,  vu,„  r. 
se  soyent  .,,„rc,v  de  reuer„„„cr  du  ,„.,ude  (G^e,  le  .,d  ^,  ;:,.';:;, 
l)ar  ma  seuie  exhortation. ■•—//„«,„■/,  ij.  33,,  '  '''•"■•' 

s,^,li"t!'r,  ""'"■"'■''■'"''"■  "'-""'""""-■'  ^•'^"''«  "'«'•'■=<••""■,  eoden,  dec  rei„  c.n- 
sMui  .l,.„„  ne,,,„s>,n,o,  le^es,  quo  reKun,  auctorit.is  staluitur :  nu„mrr>,  ■, 
a  mnum  nob.s  M-d.t,o,ae  ,liae  co«i,at,une,  ven.ent,  tr..  tandun,  e  se       o     ,  . 

'non   nr'tr""^^"',!"  """""7'  '""  '■"--"-■  '1-  v,c,ssun  re^en.  n„L 
s.    non   pre-,tet.    .    .    .    De  pnvat.s  honnniUis  semper  l.„|uor.      \a,.,  s,  <iui  nunc 
oul  !:"{::;'""   ■"a«.s.™tus  ,..l    ,.,oderanda,n  reKun.  l„J,ne„,  co;";;,".  '     :  " 
olnnerant   .    .    .   ephon   .    .    .    tnbuni  ,    .    .    den,:„cln  :   e-t  <,u.i  eti  in,  futle   „.i  ,- 

^::i:^ur:z::!r'  ""Tr  '■■  ^'"^-"^  "■-"■^  '-^  orciu.e";,u;;,^:i,!:;:.L 
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the  purpose.  Where  there  was  no  such  office — where, 
for  instance,  the  estates  of  the  realm  had  lost  their  inde- 
pendence— there  was  no  protection.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  essential  characteristics  of  the  politics 
of  the  reformers.  By  making  the  protection  of  their 
religion  the  principal  business  of  government,  they  put 
out  of  sight  its  more  immediate  and  universal  duties,  and 
made  the  political  objects  of  the  State  disappear  behind 
its  religious  end.  A  government  was  to  be  judged,  in 
their  eyes,  only  by  its  fidelity  to  the  Protestant  Church. 
If  it  fulfilled  those  requirements,  no  other  complaints 
against  it  could  be  entertained.  A  tyrannical  prince 
could  not  be  resisted  if  he  was  orthodox  ;  a  just  prince 
could  be  dethroned  if  he  failed  in  the  more  essential 
condition  of  faith.  In  this  way  Protestantism  became 
favourable  at  once  to  despotism  and  to  revolution,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  good  government  to  its  own 
interests.  It  subverted  monarchies,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  denounced  those  who,  for  political  causes,  sought 
their  subversion  ;  but  though  the  monarchies  it  subverted 
were  sometimes  tyrannical,  and  the  seditions  it  prevented 
son.jtimes  revolutionary,  the  order  it  defended  or  sought 
to  establish  was  never  legitimate  and  free,  for  it  was 
always  invested  with  the  function  of  religious  proselj'tism,^ 
and  with  the  obligation  of  removing  ever>'  traditional, 
social,  or  political  right  or  power  which  could  oppose  the 
discharge  of  that  essential  clut\-. 

The  part  Calvin  had  taken  in  the  death  of  Servetus 
obliged  him  to  develop  more  fully  his  views  on  the 
punishment  of  heresy.  He  wrote  a  short  account  of  the 
trial,-  and  argued  that  governments  arc  bound  to  suppress 

"  (Jmini  orfjo  ita  licrntiose  omnia  ^^ihi  |K'rniiltprit  (Uonatistn'i.  volfl)ant  t.iincn 
inipuiie  .naiK-ie  sua  scdera  :  i-t  in  ],rimis  ten.-Iiint  hoc  |Tin.:-.Mmi  :  non  csvu 
po.'!ias  siihH-rRlas,  si  quisabaliis  dissi.leret  in  n-Iisjionis  docliina  :' <|:u-m.ulnio<!un> 
Ii0(,i,-  vidi-nnis  (iiiosdani  dc  Mac  n?  niniis  ciipidc  conti-iidiTc.  t'cruini  est  quid 
cupi.int,  .Nam  si  (piis  ip.sos  n-^pi.-iat,  sunt  inipii  Dri  cnnt.-inpl.^r.-s  :  saltrni  vcll<Mit 
nihil  ccTtuni  essi-  in  rcliKiono  ;  idro  lalirfactarr.  ct  quantum  in  st-  .-st  ftiam  coii- 
ve...Te  iiituntur  onuiia  pictalis  principia.  I't  <-r^n  liicit  ipsis  rvonuTe  vims 
simni  Kli-o  tantojKTc  litiijant  pro  inipiinitatc,  ct  ni-','ant  pocnas  de  liacrclicis  ct 
I'l.i^Iihcnus  sunKMidascsse"  (/'/•.  in  /.',//,/<•/,//;,  v.  51  i. 

-  "  IMonsio  Orthodoxae  Kicoi  .  .  .  uhi  ostcnditV.r  Ihurclicos  jure-  pladii  ccht- 
ceiidosL-sso,"  1554.  ^        *^ 
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heresy,  and  tliat  those  who  deny  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment, themselves  deserve   it'      The  book   was  signed  by 
all  the  clergy  of  Geneva,  as  Calvin's  cos   purgators.     ft 
was    generally    considered    a    failure;    and    a    refutation 
appeared,  which    was   so    skilful    as    to   produce    a   great 
sensation   in   the    Protestant    world."     This  famous  tract, 
now  of  extreme    arity,  did  not,  as  has  been  said,  "  contain 
the    pith    of    those    arguments    which     have     ultimately 
triumphed   in  almost  every  part  of  Europe  ; "  nor  did  if 
preach   an   unconditional   toleration.^      But  it  struck  haai 
at  Calvin  by  quoting  a  pa.ssage  from   the   first  edition  of 
his  Iiisiitutes,  afterwards   omitted,  in   wliich  he  spoke  for 
toleration.     "  Some  of  those,"  says  the  author,  "  whom  ue 
quote    have    subsequently    written    in    a    difiercnt    spirit. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  cited  the  earlier  opinion  as  the  true 
one,  as  it  was  expressed   under  the  pressure  of  persecu- 
tion."^      The    first   edition,   we   are    informed    by   Calvin 
himself,  was   written    for   the   purpose  of  vindicating  tl-.f 
Protestants  who  were  put  to  death,  and   of  putting  a  stnp 

\nn  mod,)  lil>cniiii  esse  niiiKistratilms  poinds  suiiu-re  tV-  rot  1,-vtis  do,  !,.-i 
corrupt.Mil.us,  scil  diviiiiuis  esse  tiniidatuni,  ut  pestifuris  erronhus  iinpiiiut  r. 
dure  nefiue.iiii,  .|uiri  .Icsciscint  al)  onidi  siii  tide.  .  .  .  Ni„k-  vero  ,1111,,  ■ 
hacretiLis  ot  hlasphei"  is  injtistc  p.ienam  iiitli-i  coiiti-iideret,  sciens  et  v,.i,M-' 
olislrm-et  blaspluMiiiae  nMtu.  .  .  .  flii  a  suis  fundaiueiitis  convellitur  ivii. 
d.-u-staiidao  HI  IViim  hlisph.-nii.io  profcnintiir,  iiiipiis  et  postiferis  d,.,-mali;  iis" 
e.MIni,..  r..puintu.  anim.ie  ;  <lrni,ni,-  ubi  palan.  (Ulectio  ub  unico  I)e,.  pur..--. 
d,.aniu  t.'m.uur.  ad  rvtremuni  ,Uii.l  reim-dium  descondere  neees^c"  (see  .Sclunk'-' 
Hi.  33,)  ;   L)y,;r.  /./,v  .,/  Carcin.  p..  354  ;    Henrv,  iii.  234). 

-  Ih-    IlMreit,is   ,in    sint  fcrMy,„-n,ii,    Mai,'del,ur,.;i.    i ; :  j.       Cli.it  n",.ii    m 
«ii,ni    It    IS    Kener.dly    attribuU-d,    was    not    tlie    .mtlior    (see    H.one      /  ,■ 
/><■'.,■■,  !>.  37).  '  "    ■ 

-^  Ilallaiii.  /,//,-,-,.'/,v;,-,>//w,/-.,/,-,  ii.  a.  ;  .Scblosser, /.rf,-'«^M/;<-:,;  p  ,;  i^, 
IS  prove,!  by  til,'  ioli„ui,i.j  pa,?.,,;,,  from  tl.e  dediLatioi.  :  "This  I  .av  „nt  li 
t..vo„rthe  heretas.  ..l^aii  1  abhor,  but  I  ec.uiM- there  ar- here  t«o  .l,aii;,-rous  1.  k- 
to  Ik-  avoi,le,l.  Ill  th.-  l:rst  plaee,  th.it  n,.  niaii  ~,hoxM  U-  d.-emid  .i  heretic  «- 
he  ..nut,  .  .  .  aiKl  lh.it  th,.-  real  reben>e  d:-l.n,,.uislied  from  the  t -hriMMii  «1.^: 
by  lollosutii;  the  teach:  „  an,l  e.,.,u|.l..  of  hi,  M.ister,  neecs-..Kilv  eaan-s  sep.ir.!  ■: 
Irom  the  wkke.l  and  uali.'lievini;.  Th.-  oth.T  ,laiu;  t  is,  lest  the  .,■  d  herciK^  !,■ 
not  more  severely  piinishcl  th.,n  the  discipline  ol   th,-  Church   refiiiires  "  ,1:  ,  n; 

J krjJor  III-.,:.    1,    Jl  ;  1. 

.  *  ".,■).'"'''■'  1'"^  lioaiiiubiis  inii.dlia  e.\u.st,s  g^ve  p.issini  apial  ( l.-iman,,- ■  .1 ; :  ■ 
itrnes  ilh  excitaver.iMt,  sp,>rsi  smii,  ejus  restm-uendi  causa,  iniprobi  ae  ni,iil.H,- 
ilKl.i.  non  alios  tain  crudeliter  tr.ielari,  (piani  .Vnabaptistas  ae  turbuVi.t., 
homilies,  ,1,11  |)e,versis  ,leUriis  non  reli.-i,,nein  m,„|o  ^ed  totuin  ,,rdinem  p,ii:iiui;:, 
convt-h.-ierit.  .  .  .  Il.iee  mihi  ,-denilae  Instiiiiti.inis  .-aus.i  fuit,  prim  an  ut  .1I.  ■ 
in-i.i  cntimi.h.i  vuiiluMrem  fralres  inc-os,  ,|a..runi  mors  preliosa  erat  in  cmspviu 

'••; "•   '''-•'"'l^'  '1'"-"   '""'ti^  "iis,Tis  e.i.hni   visit.in-nt  .suppl.cia,  pro  illis  ■!,.;.  r 

.s,ilt,-m  an,|Uis  et  soliicitiid,)  ,-\i.r.is  i^.-nt.-s  tan-.n-t  "  '/V,,-,;  ■//„  /„  /•„■/„,,.-      .s. 
••  llistoru  l..ltcr.uui  de  Cah.iii  institmioiu-,"  in  S,rinu.m.l„U.i,ui,:„ir    v    ,;; 
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to  the   persecution.      It  was   anonymous,   and    naturally 
dwelt  on  the  principles  of  toleration. 

Although  this  book  did  not  denounce  all  intolerance, 
and  although  it  was  extremelv  moderate,  Calvin  and  his 
friends  were  filled  with  horror.  "  What  remains  of  Chris- 
tianity," exclaimed  Heza,  "  if  we  silently  admit  what  this 
man  has  expectorated  in  his  preface  ?  .  .  .  Since  the 
bcijinning  of  Christianity  no  such  blasplicmy  was  ever 
heard." '  Beza  undertook  to  defend  Calvin  in  an  elabor- 
ate work,"  in  which  it  was  easy  for  him  to  cite  the  authority 
of  all  the  leading  reformers  in  favour  L-f  the  practice  of 
putting  heretics  to  death,  and  in  which  he  reproduced  all 
the  arguments  of  those  who  had  written  on  the  subject 
before  him.  Moc  systematic  than  Calvin,  he  first  of  all 
excludes  those  who  are  not  Christians — the  Jews,  Turks, 
and  heathen — whom  his  inquiry  does  not  touch  ;  "  among 
Christians,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  some  are  schismatics,  who 
sin  against  the  peace  of  the  Church,  or  disbelievers,  who 
reject  her  doctrine.  Among  these,  some  err  in  all  sim- 
plicity ;  and  if  their  error  is  not  very  grave,  and  if  they 
do  not  seduce  others,  they  need  not  be  punished."*  "  But 
obstinate  heretics  are  far  worse  than  parricides,  and  de- 
serve death,  even  if  they  r  "nt."  *  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  punish  them,  for  lue  whole  ecclesiastical  order  is 
upheld  by  the  political."  ^      In  early  ages  this  power  was 

'  B.ium,  i.  206.  "  Teljes  Rpr."  says  Calvin,  "  bcroiuiit  coiUi'iits  cjiril  n'y  cu.sl 
ne  loy.  ne  bride  ;iu  moiule.  VniLi  pourquoy  lis  out  lubti  ce  lifaii  lilnre  he  lum 
cmhirenJis  HiJereticis,  oil  ils  o..t  falsltift  les  iioms  l.iiit  des  villus  i(Ul'  des  \kt- 
soiincs,  noil  ijimr  aultre  cause  siiion  poiircf  tjue  Itdit  livrc  ''st  farcy  dc  ijl.ispliiiuc; 
iiibupportables  "  (Hoiiiict,  ii.   i81. 

'•'  De  Hacreticis  a  civili  .\/tii;is.'rii/u  punietniis,  1554. 

'  "  .Mjsit  auleni  a  nobis,  ut  in  eos.  qui  vcl  siniplicil.'.te  jieccint,  sine  alioruiii 
piTiucie  et  insiKiii  lilasphciiiia,  vel  in  explicanilo  quopiam  Scripturae  luco  dissident 
a  recepta  opinione,  niagistratum  arnieinus  "  {7'nutii/us  'f/ttvAi^ui,  i.  95  •. 

•  lliis  was  sometimes  the  practice  in  Catholic  couiilncs.  when'  heresy  w.is 
eqiiiv.diiit  to  treason.  DuVe  Willi. iiii  of  liavari.i  ordereil  obslin.ile  Anabaptists  10 
lie  burnt  ;  those  Mho  recanted  to  be  beheaded.  "  Welcher  re\ocir.  den  soil  man 
kopfeii ;  welcher  nicht  revocir,  den  soil  man  brenneii  "  (JurK,  p-  7'7l- 

'  "  Ex  quibus  omnibus  una  conjiiiictio  etVicilur,  istos  ([uilms  h.ieretici  videntur 
lion  esse  punicndi,  opinione, n  in  I'.cclesiam  Dei  conari  Ioii!;e  oinniniii  peslilentivsi- 
iiiam  invehereet  ex  dianietro  rcpugnantem  doctriiiae  priiniim  .i  IVo  Cure  pioditae, 
deinde  a  Christo  instaurat.ae,  ab  universa  denique  I'.ccle=ia  onhodoxa  |KTpctuo 
consensu  usurp.itae,  ut  niihi  quidem  niagis  absurdo  faceie  viilo.intur  qu,ini  si 
s.acriU'!»as  ant  |)arriciilas  punieiulos  nesarent,  C|niiin  sint  istis  omnibus  haerelici 
intinitis  p.artibus  delcriores  "  ( '/'nu/.    7'ii,v/.  i.   14JI. 
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exerosed  by  the  tempo..'  sovereigns;  they  convoked 
councl...  punished  heretics,  promulgated  dogmas.  The 
'  .y  afterwards  arose,  in  evil  times,  and  was  a  -,,,,( 
c  '•"■t>-;  l^"t  it  was  preferable  a  hundred  times  to%he 
anarch>-  wh.ch  was  defended  under  the  na.ne  of  merciful 
toleration. 

The   circumstances  of  the   condemnation  of  Serv.-tu. 
make  ,t  the  most  perfect  and  characteristic  example  ,/ 
the  abstract  intolerance  of  the  reformers.      Servetus  was 
guuy  of  no  political  crime;  he  was  not  an   inhabitant  of 
Geneva  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  it.  and   n.,thi„. 
•mmoral  could   be  attributed  to  him.      Me  was   not  evc^ 
an  advocate  of  absolute  toleration.'      The  occasion  of  h'' 
apprehension    was   a   dispute  betwee.i   a  Catholic  a.ui  . 
1  rotestant,  as  to  which   party  was   most  zealous  in  s„n. 
I.ressm.L:  egregious  errors.      Calvin,  who  had   long  bcf„  . 
declared  that  if  Servetus  came  to  Geneva  he  shouW  nev.. 
eave  It  a hvcv  did  all   he  could   to  obtain   his  condanna- 
t.on   by   the   Inquisition   at   X'icnne.      At   Geneva  he  ua. 
an.xious  that  the  sentence  should  be  death.^*  and  in  this  1  .■ 
was  encouraged   by  the  Swiss  churches,  but  e.special!v  I'v 


1 


I  I    tins  „..,,.,„>      iNnvius.    A-,v,/„/..„  t-Am/,«„,.,„„.   6.5;    II,.„rv.  . 


■.It  ni.M  ^i"th..rit,i  =  .  v:vutn  rxiroiiuiuiinni  i, 
'\pp.„,l.    65  ;    ,\,i<l)n,    T/,-  ,/,■  Clvi.,     ,  . 


"   \.1PI1  M  Vi-JKlIt.   Ill' .,1,1 

(fnhiii  I,,   l-,„,,i,    ,„   m.„ry^ 

of  .1,..  declaMtion  ,       ■  ^atV       t^ '    Z^  '^fV  ''V'"  '"T '""  "     '''"■  ^■"•""'••"  - 
•■  \\>  .m,l,Tl,n,.  in  oni  r„       n     -  '  '"  °"'"  P'^'''^""''-'--"'^  <'>•.■  folluuii^  „.•,,■: 
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I     Beza,  Farel,  Bullinger,  and  Peter  Martyr'     All  the  Pro- 
testant    authorities,    therefore,   agreed    in    the   justice    of 
putting  a  writer  to  death  in  whose  case  all   the  secondary 
motives  of  intolerance  were  wanting.     Servetus  was  not  a 
party   leader.      He  had   no   followers  who  threatened  to 
upset  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.      His  doctrine 
was  speculative,  without  po.ver  or  attraction  for  the  masses, 
like  Luthcranism  ;   and   without   consequences  subversive 
of  morality,  or  affecting  in  any  direct  way  the  existence  of 
society,  like  Anabaptism."      He  had  nothing  to  do  wit). 
Geneva,  and  his  persecutors  would  have  rejoiced  if  he  had 
been    put   to   death    elsewhere.      "  IJayle,"    says    Hailam,^ 
"has  an  e.xccllent  remark  on   this   controversy."      Jia\-lc''s 
remark  is  as  follows :   "  Whenever   Protestants  complain, 
they  are  answered   by  the  right  which   Calvin  and    Hc/.a 
rccosnised  in  magistrates ;  and  to  this  day  there  has  been 
nobody   who  has    not    failed   pitiably  against   this    argi,- 
nuitttivi  ad  liominein" 

No  question   of  the  merits  of  the   Rcf.Mmalion   or  (T 
pcisecution  is  involved  in  an   inquiry  as  to  the  source  nn<i 

'  "Qm  scripserum  >le  nn„  pl.vtondis  h;uT,.ticis,   sfn.por  n.ihi  v=m  Mint  n..„ 
;,r  n,e,r,rj.     ,|..,n.l  ,o  liLur-r,  H..nry,  hi.  .o. ,.      HurinK  the  ,rul  l,.   "  o,^ 

.    n.       If  you  .l.Mrt-  t„  din.nmh  ,he  horrible  pi.nishn.enl.  vn„  «in  :,c.  as  a 
.1  .  n,l  towards  your  most  dangerous  en,.n,v.      If  I  were  to  seduce  •iiuImkIv  f  n, 
tmefmh,  I  should  cot.sider  n.yself  worthy  of  death  ;      e:u^   Hu  eed,   ere 

■  •    N  ..:;  r  than  of  n,>self  "  (Schniidt.  /•,.■,•,•/  '„„,/  /  v,-,'    p     -,         ^     ^    'Ml^'>  nth 

I Vf,.e  senteuee  was  pronouneed  Hulhi.^er  wrot..  to  I  Wv^"  ■  ■  ,,„„,.  vcro  a.npli.- 

■  ..K^^  Scnatus  (.eneveus.s  n-eret  eiui,  l.laspliemo  illo  luladoue  Serveto.      Si  s,p,i 
t;  ...a,,.,   suum   fae,t,   ea.-d,t,    ut    totu.s  orhis    vid.-at   (Jeueva.n    Chri-ti    «!,.■,„ 

.ere  servatam      (Hau.n,  ,.  .04).     With  n.fer.-,,. ,-  ,„  Socinus  hewrote  :    ■    - 
.50  sp.ntu.d,  Klad.o  al.seuiden.los  esse  houunes  l.aerelicos   ■  (  He,„v    v\    

leter    Martyr   \ernuli    also  gave   in    his   adhesion   to  Calvin's' 'poliev'''  ■■  I  )e 
serveto  H.spauo,  qu,d  ahud  d.ean,  „on  hal.00,  r,isi  eum  fuisse  ..-nu  Z     Di  .b  ' 
..liun,    cujus    pest.fera    e,    dote^tarda    doetrina   undi.|„e    proMit'anda    "    ^^■ 

Au.u.      who    at   the    u,stig.,tion    of    Hullinser   also    pnhl.shed  a   „ea.ise,    A- 

'n^^Z\    ,•^■'"^,^"I'^■^•1"••  r-pond,t  <,uu!e„,  ,lle  nov.s  i.tis  aea,!e,„,e.s,  i,rut 
.n;;n.,c,neae    mut.l,sonunnovideaturmeatractatio'(riauin    i    -^.., 

,„ :'"  '""■'  "f.l'-'-vetiis,"  says  a  very  anient  Calvuii.t,  ■■  ,s  'iHegaronlv  in  oue 

i»f,re  ,  I'r       '■■./,'-"''',""^  ""'^'•'^  '"•■  ''^"'  ■""  'x'^-n  ronuuitted  at  Ceneva  ;    luit  Ion.- 
^     -n^a    Xth'^M   ■""'"■'  "r  -J'-'l-vileseofjad.ing  stranger^  stoop    ^ 
I  '<      illa.ig,  La  I-r.imr  I'roteitaNle,  iii.  i2q) 
i-'ltralure  0/ Iu.roj>c,  ii.  82. 
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connection  of  the  opinions  on  toleration  held  by  the  Pro- 
testant reformers.    No  man's  sentiments  on  the  rightfuitle^s 
of  rciijjious  persecution  will  be  affected  by  the  theories  we 
have  described,  and   they  have  no  bearing  whatever  on 
doctrinal  controversy.     Those  who— in  agreement  with  the 
principle  of  the  early  Church,  that  men  are  free  in  matters 
of   conscience  —  condemn    all    intolerance,    will    censure 
Catholics  and    Protestants  alike.      Those  who  pursue  tlic 
same  principle  one  step  farther  and  practically  invert  it 
by  insisting  on  the  right  and  duty  not  only  of  profe.s.-ii,  ' 
but   of   extending   the    truth,   must,   as   it   seems   to  u.; 
approve  the  conduct  both  of  Protestants  and   Catholics! 
unless  they  mai<e  the  justice  of  the  persecution  depend  en 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  defended,  in  which  case  they  wii; 
divide  on   both  sides.      Such  persons,  again,  as  are  more 
strongly    impressed    with    the    cruelty    of    actual    execu- 
tions than  with  the  danger  of  false  theories,  may  concen- 
trate  their  indignation  on  the  Catholics  of  Languedoc  aix; 
Spain  ;    while    those   who   judge    principles,    not   by  the 
accidental  details  attending  their  practical   realisation,  but 
by  the  reasoning  on  which  they  are  founded,  will  arrive  at 
a  verdict  adverse  to  the  Protestants.      These  comparative 
inquiries,  however,  have  little  serious  interest.      If  we  ^jive 
our  admiration  to  tolerance,  we  must  remember  that  "the 
Spanish  Moors  and  the  Turks  in  Europe  have  been  more 
tolerant  than   the   Christians  ;  and   if  we  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  intolerance,  and  judge  its  application  by  particular 
conditions,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  Romans 
had  better  reason  for  persecution   than  any  modern  State, 
since  their  empire  was  involved  in  the  decline  of  the  <,U 
religion,  with  which  it  was  bound  up,  whereas  no  Christian 
polity  has  been  subverted  hy  the  mere  presence  of  rcli,i,'iou> 
dissent.      The  comparison  is,  moreover,  entirely  unreason- 
able, for  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  intolerance.     The  Church  began  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  both  as  her  claim   and  as  her  rule ;  an.: 
external  circumstances  forced   intolerance  upon  her,  after 
her  spirit  of  unity  had  triumphed,  in  spite  both  of  the 
freedom    she    proclaimed    and    of   the    persecutions    she 
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suffered,  rrotestantism  set  up  intolerance  as  an  impera- 
tive precept  and  as  a  part  of  its  doctrine,  and  it  was 
forced  to  admit  toleration  by  the  necessities  of  its  posi- 
tion, after  the  rigorous  penalties  it  imposed  had  failed  to 
arrest  the  process  of  internal  dissolution.' 

At  the  time  when  this  involuntary  change  occurred 
the  sects  that  caused  it  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
toleration  they  demanded.  In  the  same  age  the  Puritans 
and  the  Catholics  sought  a  refuge  beyond  the  Atlantic 
from  the  persecution  which  they  suffered  together  under 
the  Stuarts.  Flying  for  the  same  reason,  and  from  the 
same  oppression,  they  were  enabled  respectively  to  carry 
out  their  own  views  in  the  colonies  which  they  founded  in 
Massachusetts  and  Maryland,  and  the  history  of  those 
two  States  exhibits  faithfully  the  contrast  between  the 
two  Churches.  The  Catholic  emigrants  established,  for 
the  first  time  in  modern  history,  a  government  in  which 
religion  was  free,  and  with  it  the  germ  of  that  religious 
liberty  which  now  prevails  in  America.  The  Puritans,  on 
the  other  hand,  revived  with  greater  severity  the  penal 
laws  of  the  mother  country.  In  process  of  time  the 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  Catholic  colony  was  forcibly 
abolished  by  the  neighbouring  Protestants  of  Virginia  ; 
while  on  the  borders  of  Massachusetts  the  new  State  of 
Rhode  Island  was  formed  by  a  party  of  fugitives  from  the 
intolerance  of  their  fellow-colonists. 

'  This  is  thi-  ground  uki-n  by  two  Dutch  divines  in  answer  to  the  consultation 
of  John  of  Nassau  in   1579:    -Srqnv  in  imi>orio,   nequu   in  (iailiis.  n.-ciuc  in 
.V,i:io  spcranda  esset  unquani  lilx  rl.is  in  extt-rno  n.!i-ionis  i-m  rtitio  n.,-lt;s 
SI  -11  1  diversaruni  rflii;ioiuini  ex.Tciti.i  iu  unaeadenicjue  piuvimi.itnlcrand.i. 
-ic     ;>.ur  gladio  advcrsiis  nos  annal,iuius  roruirRios,  si  lianc  livixjthcMii  turi.  iiuir 
<;u.)d  ex.Tcitiiim  rcln^iunis  altt-ri  parti  nullum  prorsus  relinqui  debeat  "  (.!,V/;/.v;/w 
Antiiiujnum,  i.  335). 
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Tlll-KK    is,    i)crli;ips,    no    strnnj;cr   contrast    between    the 
revolutionary  times   in   wliich    nc   live   and    the   Catholic 
ascs,  or  even  tlic-  pcrifHl  of  the  Reformation,  than  in  thi^' 
tliat  the   influence  which   religious  motives  formerly  pos^ 
scsseil   is   now  in  a  -reat   measure  exercised   by  political 
opinions.      As   the  theory  of  the   balance  of  power  uas 
adopted    in    Europe  as   a   substitute   for  the   influence  <.f 
re!ij,Tious  ideas,  incorporated  in  the  power  of  the  J'opcs,  mi 
now  political  zeal  occupies  the  place  made  vacant  by  tlu 
decline  of  religious  fervour,  and  commands  to  an  afn^Ht 
equal   extent   the   enthusiasm   of   men.      It   has   risen  t.. 
power  at   the  expense  of  reli-ion,  and    by  reason  of  its 
decline,   and    naturally   regards   the   dethroned    authority 
with   the  jealousy  of  a  usurper.      This  revolution  in  the 
relative  position  of  religious  and   political   ideas  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  usurpation  bv  the  Protcsta:;t 
State  of  the  functions  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  supreniacv 
which,  in  the  modern  system  of  government,  it  lias  assiiinca 
over  Mcr.    It  follows  also  that  the  false  principles  bv  which 
religious  truth  was  assailed  have  been  transferred'  to  the 
IK.htical  order,  and  that  here,  too,  Catholics  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  them  ;  whilst  the  objections   made  to  the 
Church   on    doctrinal    grounds    have    lost   much   of  ticir 
attractiveness    and    effect,   the   enmity    she   provokes  on 
political   grounds    is   more    intense.      It   is  the  same  old 
cnemj'  with  a  new  face.      No  reproach  is  more  common, 
no  argument   better  suited  to  the  temper  of  these  times, 

'    TAr  Ka.nhler.  i8;8. 
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than  those  which  arc  founded  on  the  supposed  inferiority 
or  incapacity  of  the  Church  in  pohtical  matters.     As  her 
dofjma,  for  instance,  is  assailed   from  opposite  sides, — as 
she  has  had  to  defend  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  against 
the  Ebionites,  and    His  humanity  a<,'ainst   Docclism,  and 
was  attacked  both  on  the  pica  of  excessive  ri<jorism  and 
excessive  laxity  (Clement  Alex.,  Stroiiuihi,  iii.  S),— so  in 
politics  she  is  arraigned  on  behalf  of  the  political  .system 
of  every  phase  of  heresy.      She  was  accused  of  favouring 
revolutionary   principles   in   tlie    time   of    lilixabeth    and 
James   I.,  and   of  absolutist   tendencies   under  James   II. 
and  his  successors.      Since  Protestant  England  has  been 
divided    into   two   great    political    parties,   each   of  these 
reproaches  has  found  a  permanent  voice  in  one  (jf  them. 
Whilst  Tory  writers  ailiirm   that   the  Catholic  religion   is 
the  enemy  of  all  conservatism  and  stabilitj-,  the  Liberals 
consider  it  radically  opposed  to  all  true  freedom. 

"What  are  we  to  think,"  s.iys  the  luiinburgh  Kevin.'  (vol.  tiii. 
p.  586),  "of  the  penetration  or  the  sino.rity  (,f';i  man  wl.o  professes 
to  study  and  aihiiiie  the  liberties  of  Kn^land  and  the  character  of 
her  people,  but  who  docs  not  sec  that  Hn-lish  freedom  has  been 
nurtured  from  the  earliest  times  by  resistance  to  l^ij.al  authority 
.ind  established  by  the  blessinu  of  a  reformed  religion  >  That  is' 
under  Heaven,  the  basis  of  all  the  n-hts  we  possess  ;  and  the  wei-ht 
«emi^ht  otherwise  be  disposed  to  eonLcdc  to  .M.  de  Montalembert's 
opinions  on  England  is  materially  lessened  by  the  discovery  that 
afier  all,  he  would,  if  he  had  the  power,  place  this  free  coimtry 
under  th.at  spiritual  bonda-e  which  broods  over  the  empires  of 
.Aubtria  or  of  Spain." 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  hearken  to  the  Protestant 
eloquence  of  the  Quarterly  K.z/ew  fvol.  xcii.  p.  41):  - 

Tyranny,  fraud,  base  adulation,  total  insensibilitv,  not  only  to  the 
«onh  of  human  freedom,  but  to  the  majesty  of  law  and  the  sacredncss 
01  public  and  private  riyht  ;  these  are  the  maliK.iant  and  deadly 
leatures  which  we  see  stamped  upon  the  coneh.ct  of  the  Roman 
nierarchy. 

Besides  which,  we  have  the  valuable  opinion  of  Lord 
Derby,  which  no  Catholic,  ue  should  suppose,  cast  of  the 
Shannon  has  forgotten,  that  Catholicism  is  "religiously 
corrupt,  and  politically  dangerous."  Lord  Macaulay  tells 
us  that  It  exclusively  promoted  the  power  of  the  Crown  ; 
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Ranke,  that  it  favours  revolution  and  rcRicidc.     Whilst 
tlie  HcliJiiaii  and  Sardinian  Liberals  accuse  the  Church  of 
hcuvr  the  enemy  of  constitutional  freedom,  the  celebrated 
I'rotcstant  statesman,  Stahl,  taunts  her  with  the  reproach 
of  bein-i  the  sole  support  and  pillar  of  the  Helgian  constitu- 
tion.     Thus  every  error  pronounces   judjjment   on  itself 
when  it  attempts  to  api)ly  its  rules  to  the  standard  of  truth, 
Amonj,'  Catholics  the  state  of  opinion  on  these  (jiic>. 
tions,  whctiier  it  be  consiilcrcd  the  result  of  unavoidahlc 
circumstances,  or  a  sijjn  of  ingenious  accommodation,  or 
a  tiiintj  to  be  deplored,  affords  at  least  a  glaring  refutation 
of  the  idea  that  we  are  united,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  one 
common  political  system.      The  Church  is  vindicated  by 
iicr  defenders,  according  to  their  individual   inclinations, 
from  the  opposite  faults  imputed   to  her  ;  she  is  lauded, 
accoriling    to    circumstances,   for  the   most  contradictor)' 
merits,  and  her  authority  is  invoked  in  exclusive  suppoii 
of  very   various   systems.       O'Connell,  Count   de    Mont- 
alcmbert,   I'athcr  Ventura,  proclaim   her  liberal,  constitu- 
tional,  not    to    say   democratic,   character;     whilst    such 
writers  as  Bonald  and  Father  Taparelli  associate  her  with 
the  cause  of  ab.solute  government.     Others  there  are,  too, 
who  deny  that  the  Church  has  a  political   tendency  or 
preference  of  any  kind  ;  who  assert  that  she  is  altogether 
inJcpendent    of,    and    indifferent    to,   particular    political 
institutions,  and,  while  insensible  to  their  influence,  seeks 
to  exercise  no  sort  of  influence  over  them.      Each  view 
may  be  plausibly  defended,  and  the  inexhaustible  arsenal 
of  historj-  seems  to  provide  impartially  instances  in  -or- 
n.boration  of  each.      The  last  opinion  can  appeal  to  the 
example  of  the    Apostles  and    the   early    Christians,  for 
whom,  in   the  heathen  empire,  the  only  part  was  uncon- 
ditional  obedience.      This   is   dwelt   upon   by  the  early 
apologists  :   "  Oramus  etiam  pro  imperatoribus,  pro  mini- 
stris  corum  et  potcstatibus,  pro  statu  saeculi,  pro  rcrum 
nuictc,  pro   mora  finis.'"       It  has  the  authority,  too,  of 

'  •n-rtullian.  Afohxetintm.  39;  see  also  30,  3a.  "Wt-  pray  also  for  the 
'•inirror-,,  for  the  iiiiiiiMiTs  of  Ihi-ir  (;o\crnment,  for  the  Sl.it,',  for  tiie  pi-.u.-  of  1':- 
wnrltl,  fur  the  delay  of  |lie  last  d.ay. " 
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those  who  thought  with  St.  AujMistinc  that  the  State  had 
a  sinful  origin  and  character  ;  "  Trimus  fuit  tcrrcnae  civi- 
tatis  conditor  fratricida."'  The  Liberals,  at  the  same 
time,  are  strong  in  the  authority  of  many  scholastic 
writers,  and  of  many  of  the  older  Jesuit  divines,  of 
St.  Thomas  ar.i  Suarez,  Hcllarminc,  and  Mariana.  The 
■ibsuiutists,  too,  countenanced  by  15ossuct  and  the  (ial- 
lican  Church,  and  tjuoting  amply  from  the  Old  Tosta- 
mcnt,  can  jjoint  triumphantly  to  the  majority  of  Catholic 
countries  in  modern  times.  Ml  these  arguments  are 
at  the  same  time  .serviceable  to  our  adversaries ;  and 
tl'osc  by  which  one  objection  is  answered  help  to  fortify 
another. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  sort  of  arj^'ument 
which  appears  to  us  as  treacherous  for  defence  as  it  is 
popular  as  a  weapon  of  attack,  shows  that  no  ver\' 
definite  ideas  prevail  on  the  subject,  and  makes  i't 
doubtful  whether  history,  which  passes  sentence  on  so 
many  theories,  is  alto.:;ethcr  consistent  with  any  of  these. 
Xeverthcle.ss  it  is  obviously  an  incjuiry  of  the  -leate.st 
importance,  and  one  on  which  controvers)-  can  never 
entirely  be  .set  at  rest  ;  for  the  relation  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  secular  power  is,  like  that  of  .siieculation  and 
revelation  of  religion  and  nature,  one  of  those  problems 
which  remain  perpctuall>-  open,  to  receive  light  fn^m  the 
meditations  and  experience  of  all  ages,  and  the  complete 
solution  of  which  is  among  the  objects,  and  would  be  the 
end,  of  all  history. 

At  a  time  when  the  whole  .system  of  ecclesiastical 
government  was  under  discussion,  and  when  the  temporal 
power  was  beginning  to  predominate  over  the  Church 
m  France,  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  age  maile  an 
attempt  to  apply  the  principles  of  secular  polity  to  the 
Church.  According  to  Gerson  (('/,;,?,  ii.  2  54\  the 
fundamental  forms  into  which  Aristotle  divides  all 
Sovemment  recur  in  the  ecclesiastical  .system.  Ihe  royal 
power  is  represented  in  the  Papacy,  the  aristocracy  bj-  the 

Stntf/''  ''""'  ■^"'  "''■  ^'      "  '^'"^  fr.uricKlc  «.,5  Hk-  li,,t  luiin.Icr  of  thf  .ccular 
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collcijc  of  cirdinals,  wliilst  the  councils  form  an  ccdcsi. 
astic.il    democracy    {tiiiioi,;iti.i).      Analogous    to    tiiis   i, 
the    idea    that    the    constitution    of    the    Church    served 
as    the    model    of    the    Christian    States,    and    that    the 
notion    of    representation,    for     in  .ancc,    was     borrovvtu 
from  it.      Hut   it  is  not  by  the  analogy  of  her  own  f,,rms 
that  the  Church  has  intlucnced  those  of  the   Stale  ;  for 
in    reality   there   is   none  subsisting,'    between   them,  mA 
Gerson's  adoption  of  a  theory  of  Grecian  ori-in  jirovo 
that  he  scarcely  undcrstooil  the  spirit  of  that  medi.Lva 
fwiity  which,  in   his  own  country  especially,  was  aireaily 
in    its    decay,      l-'or   not   only    is    the    whole    system  01 
Bovcrnmcnt,  whether   wc  consider  its  orit;in,  its  end,  ,ir 
its   moans  absolutely   and    essentially   dilTercnt,   but    th 
temporal  notion  of  power  is  altojjet'hcr  unknown  in  the 
Church.     "  Kcciesia  subjectos  non  habct  ut  servos,  scd  iit 
filios."  '     Our  Lord  Himself  drew  the  distinction  :  "  Kc;  < 
gentium   dominantur  enrum  ;    ct  qui   potcstatcm    haben: 
super  cos,  bcnefici  vocantur.      Vos  autcm  non  sic  :  scd  qui 
major  est   in  vobis.  fiat   sicut  minor  ;  et  qui   pracdcccssor 
sicut  minor"  (Luc.  .x.xii.  25,  26).     The  supreme  authoriu 
is  not  the  will  of  the  rulers,  but  the  law  of  the  Chiircn, 
which   binds  those  who  arc  its  administrators  as  stric!  y 
as  those  who  have  onlj-  to   obey  it.       No   human   lav- 
wcrc  ever  devised  which  could  so  thoroui;hly  succeed  i: 
makin;^'  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  impossible,  as  tha: 
prodifTious  system  of  canon  law  which   is   the    ripe  friiir 
of  the  experience  and  the  inspiration  of  eighteen  humhe;: 
ye.irs.      Nothinjj  can   be  more  remote  from  the  pr,!itica; 
notions   of    monarchy    than    the   authority   of   the   rone. 
With  even   less  justice  can   it   be   said    that   there   is  in 
the    Church   an    element  of   aristocracy,    the    essence  01 
which  is  the  possession  of  hereditary  personal   privilcL:c>. 
An  aristocracy  of  merit  and  of  office  cannot,  in  a  politic! 
sense,  legitimately  bear  the  name.     By  baptism  all  men 
are  equal  before  the  Church.     Yet  least  of  all  can  am- 
thing    be    detected     corresponding    to     the    democratic 
principle,    by    which   all   authority  resides    in    the   ma-s 

»   ••  rii.'  Cliuixh  reckons  hc-r  siil,j,;cls  not  .ns  ht-r  servants  hut  as  h.T  c',iMr.--n.' 
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of  iiul'viduals,  and  wliich  jjivcs  to  each  one  equal  tights. 
All  au.  iority  in  the  Church  is  dclc{;atcd,  and  recognises 
no  such  thinjj  as  natural  ri'^hts. 

This  confusion  of  the  ideas  belongiti^;  to  different  orders 
li.is  been  productive  of  serious  and  dan^,'crf)us  errors. 
Whilst  heretics  have  raised  the  episcopate  to  a  level 
with  the  papacy,  the  priesthood  with  the  episcopate, 
the  laity  with  the  clergy,  impugning'  successively  the 
primacy,  the  cpisc(;pal  authority,  and  the  sacramental 
character  of  orders,  the  application  of  ideas  derived  from 
politics  to  the  system  of  the  Church  led  to  the  exa{,'gera- 
tion  of  the  papal  power  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Reformation,  to  the  claim  of  a  permanent 
aristocratic  ^(jvernment  by  the  Council  of  Basel,  and  to 
tlic  democratic  extravajjance  of  the  Ob-crvants  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

If  in  the  stress  of  conflicting  opinions  wc  seek  repose 
and   shelter    in    the    view   that    the    kingdom    of   God    is 
not   of  this    world  ;    that    the    Church,    belonging    to    a 
different  order,  has  no  interest  in   political  forms,  tolerates 
tiiciii  all,  and  is  dangerous   to  none  ;   if  we  try  to  rescue 
her  from   the    dangers    of  political    controversy    by    this 
method    of   retreat    and    evasion,   wc    arc    compelled    to 
admit  her  inferiority,  in   point  of  temporal   influence,  to 
every    other     religious     system.        Every    other     reli-i  .n 
impresses  its  image  on   the  society  that  professes  it,  ar.d 
the  government   always   follows  the  changes  of  religion. 
Pantheism    and     Polytheism,    Judaism     and     Islamism, 
Protestantism,  and    even   the  various    I'rotestant   as  well 
as  Mahometan  sects,  call   forth  corresponding  social  and 
political  forms.      All  power  is  from  God,  and  is  c.vercised 
by  men  in    His  stead.      As   men's   notions  arc,  therefore, 
in  respect  to  the.r  position  towards  God,  such   must  ti.eir 
notion  of  temporal   power  and  obedience  also  bo.      The 
relation  of  man   to  man    corresponds  with    his    relations 
to  God  —  most  of  all    his   relations   towarfls  the    direct 
representative  of  God. 

1  he  view  we  are  discussing  is  one  founded  on  timidity 
and  a  desire  of  peace.      Hut  peace   is  not  a  good   great 
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enough  to  be  purchased  by  such  sacrifices.      We  must  be 
prepared  to  do  battle  for  our  reh'jrious  system  in  every 
other  sphere  as  well  as  in  that  of  doctrine.     Theoln-ncal 
error  affects   men's  ideas  on  all   other  subjects,  and"  we 
cannot  accept   in  politics  the  consequences  of  a  sjstcm 
which  is   hateful   to  us   in   its   religious   aspect      Thc^e 
questions  cannot  be  decided  by  mere  reasoning,  but  «e 
may  obtam  some  light  by  inquiring  of  the  experience  of 
history  ;  our  only  sure  guide  is  the  example  of  the  Church 
herself     "  Insolentissima  est  insania,  non  modo  disputare 
contra  id  quod  videmus  universam  ecclesiam  credere  scd 
etiam  contra  id  quod   videmus  cam  facerc.      Fides  cnim 
ecclesiae  non    modo   regula   est  fidei    nostrae,  sed    etiam 
actiones    ipsius    actionum    nostrarum,    consuetudo    ipsius 
consuetudinis  quam  observare  debemus.  " ' 

The  t.iuuch  which  our  Lord  came  to  establish  had  a 
twofold   mission    to   fulfil.      Her   system   of   doctrine   on 
the  one  hand,  had  to  be  defined   and   pcrpetuallv  main- 
tamed.      But  it  was  also  necessary  that  it  should  prove 
Itself  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  theory,— -that  it  should 
pass  into  practice,  and  command   the  will  as  well  as  the 
intellect  of  men.      It  was  necessary  not  only  to  restore  ti  e 
image  of  God  in  man,  but  to  establish  the  divine  order  m 
the  world.      Religion  had  to  transform  the  public  as  (veil 
as  the  private  life  of  nations,  to  effect  a  system  of  pnbhc 
right   corresponding    with    private    morality   and   witluut 
which  It  is  imperfect  and  insecure.      It  was  to  exhibit  .m  1 
confirm    its    victory   and    to   perpetuate    its    influence  bv 
calling  into  existence,  not   only  works  of  private   virtue 
but  instiiiiia.ns  which  arc  the  product  of  the  whole  life  of 
nations,  and  bear  an  unceasing  testimony  to  their  reli-iVus 
sentiments.      The  world,  instead  of  being  external  to  the 
Church,  was  to  be  adopted  by  her  and   imbued   with  hor 
ideas.       Ihc  first,  the  doctrinal   or   intellectual  part  of  the 
work,  was    chiell\-    performed    in    the    Roman    empire,  in 

on  y  ,.s  ,1,0  f,,„l,  of  ,1,0  Ch„rd,  ,ho  ru:.-  ,.,  cur  f..ul,.  l,u,  „,„  1,'.-        ons  o    o.V 
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the  midst  of  the  civilisation  of  antiquity  and  of  that 
unparalleled  intellectual  excitement  which  followed  the 
presence  of  Christ  on  earth.  There  the  faith  was  prepared 
for  the  world  whilst  the  world  was  not  yet  ready  to  receive 
it.  The  empire  in  which  was  concentrated  all  the  learning 
and  speculation  of  ancient  times  was  by  its  intellectual 
splendour,  and  in  spite,  we  might  even  say  by  reason,  of 
its  moral  depravity,  the  fit  scene  of  the  intellectual 
establishment  of  Christianity.  For  its  moral  degradation 
ensured  the  most  violent  antipathy  and  hostility  to  the 
new  faith  ;  while  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  age  ensured 
a  very  thorough  and  ingenious  opposition,  and  supplied 
those  striking  contrasts  which  were  needed  for  the  full 
discussion  and  vigorous  development  of  the  Christian 
system.  Nowhere  else,  and  at  no  other  period,  could 
such  advantages  have  been  found. 

Hut  for  the  other,  equally  essential  part  of  her  work 
the  Church  met  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  which 
even  the  official  conversion  of  the  empire  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Christian  emperors  could  not  remove.  This 
obstacle  resided  not  so  much  in  the  resistance  of  paganism 
as  a  religion,  as  in  the  pagan  character  of  the  State.  It 
was  from  a  certain  political  sagacity  chiefly  that  the 
Romans,  who  tolerated  all  religions,'  consistently  opposed 
that  religion  which  threatened  inevitably  to  revolutionise 
a  state  founded  on  a  heathen  basis.  It  appeared  from 
the  first  a  pernicious  superstition  ("e.xitiabilem  super- 
stitioncm,"  Tacit.  Aniial.  x\:  44),  that  taught  its  followers 
to  be  bad  subjects  ("e.xuere  patriam,"  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  5), 
and  to  be  constantly  dissatisfied  ("quibus  pracscntia 
semper  tcmpora  cum  enormi  libcrtate  displicciit,"  \'opiscus, 
/'//.  Sittuni.  7).  This  hostility  continued  in  spite  of  the 
protestations  of  every  apologist,  and  of  the  subinissivencss 
and  smcere  patriotism  of  the  early  Christians.  They 
were  so  far  from  recognising  what  their  enemies  so 
vaguely  felt,  that  the  empire  could  not  stand  in  the 
presence  of  the  new  faith,  that  it  was  the  common  belief 
amongst  them,  founded  perhaps  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 

'  "Aimcl  vos  quodvis  colere  jus  est  Ucum  verum  "  (TortuUian,  Afo:^^'.  xxiv.). 
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2  Thcss.  ii.  7,'  that  the  Roman  empire  would   last  to  the 
end  of  the  world.- 

The  persecution  of  Julian  was  caused  by  the  fcelinir  of 
the  danger  which  menaced   the  pagan  empire  from   the 
Christian   religion.      His  hostility  was  not  founded  on  his 
attachment  to  the  old  religion  of  Rome,  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  save.      He  endeavoured  to  replace  it  by  a  new 
system  which  was  to  furnish  the  State  with  new  vi-our  to 
withstand  the  decay  of  the  old  paganism  and  the  invasion 
of  Christianity.      He  felt  that  the  old  religious  ideas  in 
which   the  Roman   State   had   grown    up   had   lost  their 
power  and  that  Rome  could  only  be  saved  by  opposin^^ 
at  all   hazards  the  new    ideas.      He    was   inspired   lathe'r 
with  a  political  hatred  of  Christianity  than  with  a  reli-iou- 
love    of    paganism.      Consequently   Christianitv   was^hc 
only    religion    he    could    not    tolerate.       Thi^    was    the 
beginning  of  the  persecution   of  the  Church  on  principle- 
of    liberalism    and    religious    toleration,  on    the    pica  of 
political    necessity,  by    men    who   felt    that    the    exi^tin'^ 
forms  of  the  State  were  incompatible  with  her  pro-re.,' 
It  is  with  the  .same  feeling  of  patriotic  aversion  for  the 
Church    that    Symmachus    says    {Efist.    x.    61)  •    "We 
demand    the    restoration    of    that    religion    which  "has  so 
long   been   beneficial   to  the    State  ...  of  that  worship 
which   has   subdued    the   universe   to   our  laws,  of  thee 
sacrifices  which  repulsed  Hannibal  from  our  walls  and  the 
Gauls  from  the  Caiiitol." 

Very  soon  after  the  time  of  Constantino  it  bc-an  t^, 
appear  that  the  outward  conversion  of  the  empire" uas  a 
b(K,n  of  doubtful  value  to  religion.  "  Kt  postcjuam  ad 
(  hristianos  prmcipcs  vcnerint,  poteiitia  quidem  et  divitis 
m.ijor  .scd  virtutibus  minor  facta  est,"  .says  St  Jerome  'i 
I  ita  Malrhi).  The  zeal  with  which  the  emperors  ai-piiui 
tlie  secular  arm  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  was  felt 

'   .\u';w-t.  Jf  Cii:  Dfi,  xx.   ig.  3. 

-   ■■  Cl,nsli.,n,is  ru.lhus  ,.st  ho..,;,  „c,him  i,n;„Tatori.s,  q,,,.,..  .  nm--  ,- 

V   ■''    ^.'■''"  ^  '  r.-,t.    ad  .VjAv.  :^.    2).      •■Cum   ca,.ut    ,lkul   orl.is   .xcUn;  .• 
,  .,     .-,,..    coei-nt,    c|„o<l   S,l,vll.„.  f„re  .-,i„„t.   ,,uis   dul-it.-l    veni^.e    jir,  fi„. 
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to  be  incompatible  with  its  spirit  and  with  its  interest  as 
well.     "Religion,"  says  Lactantius  (/;«/.  Di'v.  v.  19),  "is 
to  be  defended   by   exhorting,  not   by   slaying,   not   by 
severity,  but  by  patience  ;    not  by  crime,  but  by  faith  : 
.   .    .    /iiVii/   eniin   est    tarn    voluiitnrium    qitam    rcligio."  ^ 
"Dcus,"  says  St.   Hilary  of  Poitiers  ("ad  Constantium," 
Opl>.  i.  p.    1 22 1   C),  "obsequio  non  eget  neccssario,  non 
requirit   coactam    confessionem."  ^      St.    Athanasius   and 
St.  John  Chrysostom   protest  in  like  manner  against  the 
intemperate    proselytism    of   the   day.'       For    the    result 
which  followed  the  general  adoption  of  Christianity  threw 
an  unfavourable  light  on  the  motives  which  had  caused 
it.      It    became    evident    that    the    heathen    world    was 
incapable   of   being    regenerated,    that    the    weeds    were 
choking  the  good  seed.     The  corruption  increased  in  the 
Church  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Christians,  unable  to 
divest   themselves    of   the    Roman    notion    of   the    orbis 
tcrrarum,  deemed   the  end   of  the   world   at   hand.      St. 
-Augustin      {scrmo   cv.)    rebukes    this    superstitious   fear: 
"Si  non  manet  civitas  quae  nos  carnaliter  genuit,  manct 
quae    .10s     spiritualiter    genuit.       Numquid     (Dominus) 
dormitando    aedificium    suum    perdidit,    aut    non    custo- 
dicndo    hostes    admisit?    .    .    .    Quid     e.xpavescis    quia 
pereunt  rcgna  terrena  >.      Idco  tibi  coeleste  promissum  est, 
tie  cum  terrenis   perires.  .  .  .  Transient   quae  fecit   ipse 
Deus;  quanto  citius  quod  condidit   Romulus.   .   .   .   Non 
ergo  deficiamus,  fratres:  finis  erit  terrenis  omnibus  regnis."^ 
But  even  some  of  the  fathers  themselves  were  filled  with 
despair  at  the  spectacle  of  the  universal   demoralisation  : 
"Totius  mundi  una  vox  Christus  est  .  .   .   Horret  animus 
tcmporum  nostrorum  ruinas  pcrsequi.  .   .  .    Romanus  orbis 

"  There  is  nolliing  so  voluntrin-  .is  religion." 
..nl,,/'""'..'''*'*    "°'    "■■'"'    """'"ins    «ors!,ip,    „„r   docs   he    require  ,t    forced 

h.,.  ,^^"'''"^''  '.■•  ?/'-?  "  '""'  ■■'^■*  '■  "*'  """V'i^"'  a\'\ii  »■('■<'"«'  ••  not  compulsion. 
b'.il^ persuasion     (Chrysost.  ii.  540  A  and  o. 

■'  If  the  State  of  which  we  are  the  secular  children  passes  awav,  that  of  which 
«e  are  spiritual  children  passes  not.  Has  (io.l  gone  to  sleep  and  let  the  hou'-e 
'^  ..estroyed,  or  let  in  the  enemy  through  want  of  watchfulness?  Whv  fearest 
hou  when  earthly  king.loms  fall  ?  Heaven  is  promised  thee,  that  thou  mi-htest 
h'..  u'lv"  rr.     ■'";       ^^^  "'"■'''  "f  *"""'  "'"'^^"'  ^''^1"  1"^'^  ■■  l"^"-  n""-!'  S'>oner 
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ruit,   ct    tamen    cervix    nostra   crccta   non   flectitur 
Nostris     peccatis     barbari     fortes    sunt.       Nostris    vitiis 
Komanus    superatur    exercitus.    ...    Nee    amputamu. 
causas   morbi,   ut   morbus   pariter   auferatur.   .   .       Orbis 
tcrrarum  ruit,  in  nobis  peccata  non  ruunt."  '      St.  Ambrose 
announces   the   end   still    more   confidently:    "  Vcrborum 
coelcstmm  nulli  ma-is  <,uam  nos  testes  sumus,  quos  mundi 
fin.s  mvcnit.  .  .  .   Quia  in  occasu  saecuii  sumus,  praece- 
dunt   quaedam   acgritudines   mundi.-     Two  generation, 
later  Salv.anus  exclaims:   "Quid  est  aliud  paene  omni. 
coctus   Lhnstianorum   quam    sentina    vitiorumP'-^"      \nd 
bt.     Leo    declares,    "Quod     temporibus    nostris    auctore 
d.abolo  s,c  vitiata  sunt   omnia,  ut  pacne  nihil  sit   quod 
absque  idolatria  transigatur."  * 

When,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  the  dismemberment 
o     the  Western    empire    commenced,   it    was    clear   th-t 
Christianity  had   not  succeeded   in  reforming  the  socictv 
and  the  polity  of  the  ancient  world.      It  had  arrested  fo'r 
a  time   the  decline   of  the  empire,  but   after   the  Arian 
separation   it  could  not   prevent  its  fall.     The  Catholics 
could  not  dissociate  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  those 
of  the  Roman  State,  and  looked  with  patriotic  as  well  as 
religious  horror  at  the  barbarians  by  whom   the  work  of 
destruction  was  done.     They  cc.uld  not  see  that  they  had 
come  to  build   up  as  well  as  to  destroy,  and   that  they 
supp bed    a    field    for   the    exercise  of   all    that    intluccc 
which  h.-ui   failed  among  the  Romans.      It  was  verv  'ate 
before  they  understood   that  the  world   had  run  but  h vi 
Its  course  ;  that  a  new  skin  had  been  prepared  to  contain 
the   new  wine;    and    that    the  barbarous    tribes  were  to 

Ixnt.       I  h,.  (,.,r  ,ar,.,Ms    .str,.„,,ul,  is  m  our  .sins  ;  ilu-  ,lofc,t  of  >!.,•  Ron    ,■„■.■ 
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justify  their  claim  to  the  double  inheritance  of  the  faith 
and  of  the  power  of  Rome.  There  were  two  principal 
things  which  fitted  them  for  their  vocation.  The  Romans 
had  been  unable  to  be  the  instruments  of  the  social  action 
of  Christianity  on  account  of  their  moral  depravity.  It 
was  precisely  for  those  virtues  in  which  they  were  most 
deficient  that  their  barbarous  enemies  were  distinguished. 
Sa'.vianus  expresses  this  in  the  following,'  words  {De  Giiban. 
Dei,\-\\.  6) :  "  Miramur  si  terrae  .  .  .  nostrorum  omnium  a 
Deo  barbaris  datae  sunt,  cum  eas  quae  Romani  polluerant 
fornicatione,  nunc  mundent  barbari  castitate  ?  "  '  Whilst 
thus  their  habits  met  half-way  the  morality  of  the  Christian 
system,  their  mythology,  which  was  the  very  crown  and 
summit  of  all  pagan  religions,  predisposed  them  in  like 
manner  for  its  adoption,  by  predicting  its  own  end,  and 
announcing  the  advent  of  a  system  which  was  to  displace 
its  gods.  "  It  was  more  than  a  mere  worldly  impulse," 
says  a  famous  northern  divine,  "  that  urged  the  northern 
nations  to  wander  forth,  and  to  seek,  like  birds  of  passage, 
a  milder  clime."  We  cannot,  however,  say  more  on  the 
predisposition  for  Christianity  of  that  race  to  whose  hands 
its  progress  seems  for  ever  committed,  or  on  the  wonder- 
ful facility  with  which  the  Teutonic  invaders  accepted  it, 
whether  presented  to  them  in  the  form  of  Catholicism  or 
of  Arianism.*  The  great  marvel  in  their  history,  and 
their  chief  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  world,  was,  that 
they  had  preserved  so  long,  in  the  bleak  regions  in  which 
the  growth  of  civilisation  was  in  every  way  retarded,  the 
virtues  together  with  the  ignorance  of  the  barbarous 
State. 

At  a  time  when  Arianism  was  extinct  in  the  empire, 
it  assumed  among  the  Teutonic  tribes  the  character  of  a 
national  religion,  and  added  a  theological  incitement  to 
their  animosity  against  the  Romans.      The  Arian   tribes, 

'  "  Do  we  wonrltT  that  God  has  grantid  all  our  lands  to  tin-  barhari.uis.  when 
they  now  purify  l>y  their  chastity  the  places  which  the  ko.nai.s  had  poPuted  with 
their  debauchery  ?  " 

-  Hope  Anash.  .iu<;  writes  to  Clovis  :  "  Sedcs  I'etri  in  tanta  occasione  noi)  potest 
lion  laetari.  cum  plenitudincin  Keiitium  intuetur  ad  eani  vUoci  cradu  concurrere" 
(Houquet,  iv.  50). 
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to  whom   the  work  of  destruction  was  committed.  ci,\!  it 
thoroughly.     But  they  soon  found  that  their  own  prc•scr^•a 
tion  depended  on  their  submission  to  the  Church      Thos. 
that    persisted    in    their    heresy    were    extirpated.      TIk- 
Lombards  and   Visigoths   saved   themselves   by   a   tardv 
conversion  from  the  fate  with  which  they  were  threatcni 
so  long,  as  their  religion  estranged  them  from  the  Roman 
population,  and  cut  them  off  from  the  civilisation  of  which 
he  Church  was  already  tlie  only  guardian.     For  centuries 
the  pre-emmence  in  the  West  belonged  to  that  race  which 
alone  bec.ur.e  Catholic  at  once,  and  never  swerved  from 
.ts  orthodo.xy       It  is  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
fidelity   which  dictated   the  well-known   preamble  of  the 
Sal.c  law:  "Gens  Francorum  inclita.  Deo  auctore  conditr. 
ad  Cathoiicam  fidem  convcrsa  et  immunis  ab  haercsi  "  etc 
Then  followed  the  ages  which  are  not  unjustly  called 
the  Dark  Ages,  in  which  were  laid  the  foundations  of  ail 
the  happiness  that  has  been  since  enjoyed,  and  of  all  tlie 
greatness  that  has  been  achieved,  by   men.      The  -rood 
seed,  from  which  a  new  Christian  civilisation  spran-^V. 
stnkmg  root  in  the  ground.     Catholicism  appeared  as  tic 
religion  of  masses.     In  those  times  of  simple  faith  there 
was  no   opportunity  to   call    forth   an    Augustine   or  an 
Athanasms.      It  was  not  an  age  of  conspicuous  saints,  but 
sanctity  was  at  no  time  so  general.     The  holy  men  of  tlie 
first  centuries  shine  with  an  intense  brilliancv  from  the 
midst  of  the  surrounding  corruption.     Legions  of  sai.its- 
."dividually  for   the  most   part   obscure,   because   of  the 
atmosphere  of  light  around  them-throng  the  five  illiterate 
centuries,  from  the  close  of  the  great  dogmatic  controvcr.ie. 
to  the  rise  of  a  new  theology  and  the  commencement  of 
new   contests    with    Hildebrand,    Anselm,    and    Bernard, 
All  the  manifestations  of  the  Catholic  spirit  in  those  da^s 
bear  a  character  of  vastness  and  popularity.      A   sin-'le 
Kiea-the   words   of  one   man-electrified   hundreds  "of 
housands.        n   such  a  state  of  the  world,  the  Christian 
Ideas  were  able  to  become  incarnate,  so  to  speak,  in  durable 
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forms,  and  succeeded  in  animating  the  political  institutions 
as  well  as  the  social  life  of  the  nations. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Teutonic  ideas  of  Govern- 
ment shaped  themselves  to  the  mould  of  the  new  religion, 
was  the  second  point  in  which  that  race  was  so  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  position  it  has  ever  since  occupied  towards 
Christianity.  They  ceased  to  be  barbarians  only  in 
becoming  Christians.  Their  political  system  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  was  capable  of  being  developed  variously, 
according  to  the  influences  it  might  undergo.  There  was 
no  hostile  civilisation  to  break  down,  no  traditions  to 
oppose  which  were  bound  up  with  the  recollections  of  the 
national  greatness.  The  State  is  so  closely  linked  with 
religion,  that  no  nation  that  has  changed  its  religion  has 
ever  survived  in  its  old  political  form.  In  Rome  it  had 
proved  to  be  impossible  to  alter  the  system,  which  for  a 
thousand  years  had  animated  every  portion  of  the  State  ; 
it  was  incurably  pagan.  The  conversion  of  the  people 
and  the  outward  alliance  with  the  Church  could  not  make 
up  for  this  inconsistency. 

I5ut  the  Teutonic  race  received  the  Catholic  ideas 
wholly  and  without  reserve.  There  was  no  region  into 
which  they  failed  to  penetrate.  The  nation  was  collectively 
Catholic,  as  well  as  individually.  The  union  of  the  Church 
with  the  political  system  of  the  Germans  was  so  complete, 
that  when  Hungary  adopted  the  religion  of  Rome,  it 
adopted  at  the  same  time,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
institutions  of  the  empire.  The  ideas  of  Government  which 
the  barbarians  carried  with  them  into  every  land  which 
they  conquered  were  always  in  substance  the  same.  The 
R(spHblica  Christiana  of  the  Middle  Ages,  consisting  of 
those  States  in  which  the  Teutonic  element  combined 
with  the  Catholic  system,  was  governed  by  nearl>-  the 
same  laws.  The  medi.-eval  institutions  had  this  also  in 
common,  that  they  grew  up  everywhere  under  the  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  Church  ;  and  whilst  they  subsisted 
m  their  integrity,  her  influence  in  every  nation,  and  that 
of  the  Pope  over  all  the  nations,  attained  their  utmost 
height.      In  proportion  as  they  have  since  degenerated  or 
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d.  .  ppeared.  the  pohfcal  influence  of  religion  has  declined 
As  ue  have  seen  that  the  Church  was  baffled  in  the  2 
performance  of  her  mission  before  Kurope  ^vas  floo  id 
tlic  groat  m,grat> on.  so  it  may  be  said  that  she  ha    neve 
permanently  enjoyed  her  proper  position  and  author,   •," 
any  country  where  it  did  not  penetrate.     No  other  noS 
^tem   hasyet  been  devised,  which  was  c^^^^ 

Z  thi     ^;^rf  P'"^"t  «•"'   action   of  Catholic  princin 
but  that  winch  was  constructed  by  the  northern  h;,rh 
vvlio  destroyed  the  Western  empire  "^'"'"'^ 

the'c?th  '■•"  ",-'^°"  ""*  ''■■'"'  '°°  '""^'^  t°  ^°"cludc,  that 
the  Cathohc  rehg,on  tends  to  inspire  and  transform 
public  as  well  as  the  private  life  of  men  •  that  i  T 
rea  ly   njaster  of  one   without   some  authorUy      •  ^  Z 
other      Consequently,  where  the  State  is  too  pouerft ,  t 

n-  ulT  f^       '  '"''"'"""  "^  •■'■'''■-'""'  if  ^an  only  p  evai 
b>   ultnna tely  destroying  the  political  syste.n.     This  he  p 
us   to   understand    the   almost   imperceptible  pro-^ess 
Chrjst.an,ty  against  Alahometanism.  and   the  sbw^n 
■t.^  .ncrease  m  China,  where  its  growth   must  eJent  aP 

hand  we  know  w.th  what  ease  comparatively  sava. 
tr,bes-as  the  natives  of  California  and  Paraguav-wa 
converted    to    a    religion    which    first    initiated    Ln 

t;^  :::;;:::r:orr '^^"-  ^'^'^  ^-  ^--^^^  ^^^^ 

oi  k<ace.      Ihere  is  a  fulness  of  time  for  every  natron 
Ue  cannot.  ,herer„rc,  admf,  ,ha.   p„li,i„|   p,i„cf„lc. 

» »v^i™:*;;;-?r.;s:K?s^j^;  ^;  t„,,„ 
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arc  a  matter  of  utter  inditierencc   to  the  Church.     To 
what  sort   of  principles  it  is  that  she   inclines   may   be 
indicated  by  a  single  example.     The  Christian  notion  of 
conscience  imperatively  demands  a  corresponding  measure 
of  personal  liberty.     The  feeling  of  duty  and  responsibility 
to  God  is  the  only  arbiter  of  a  Christian's  actions.      With 
this  no  human  authority  can  be  permitted  to  interfere.     We 
are  bound  to  extend  to  the  utmost,  and  to  guard  from  every 
encroachment,  the  sphere  in  which  we  can  act  in  obedience 
to  the  sole  voice  of  conscience,  reg.irdless   of  any   other 
consideration.     The  Church  cannot  tolerate  any  species 
of  government  in  which  this  right  is  not  recognised.     She 
is  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  despotism  of  the  State, 
whatever   its    name    or   its    forms    may  be,  and    through 
whatever  instruments  it  may  be  exercised.      Where  the 
State  allows   the  largest  amount  of  this  autonomy,  the 
subject  enjoys  the  largest   measure  of  freedom,  and  the 
Church  the  greatest  legitimate  influence.     The  republics 
of  antiquity  were  as  incapable  as  the  Oriental  despotisms 
of  satisfying  the  Christian  notion  of  freedom,  or  even  of 
subsisting  with   it.     The   Church  has  succeeded    in  pro- 
ducing the  kind  ot   liberty   she  exacts  for  her   children 
only  in   those   States  which  she   has  herself  created   or 
transformed.      Real   freedom  has  been  known  in  no  State 
that  did    not   pass    through  her   mediieval    action.      The 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the   history  of  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  man   from  every  species  of  servitude,  in 
proportion    as    the    influence    of    religion    became    more 
penetrating    and     more    universal.       The    Church     could 
never  abandon   that   principle   of  liberty   by   which   she 
conquered  pagan  Rome.     The  history  of  the  last  three 
centuries  exhibits  the  gradual  revival  of  declining  slavery, 
which  appears   under    new   forms   of  oppression   as    the 
authority    of    religion    has    decreased.       The    efforts    of 
deliverance    have     been     violent     and     reactionary,     the 
progress  of  dependence  sure  and  inevitable      The  political 
benefits  of  the  media;val   system  have  been  enjoyed  by 
no  nation  which  is  destitute  of  Teutonic  elements.     The 
Slavonic  races  of  the  north-east,  the  Celtic  tribes  of  the 
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north-uost.  were   deprived   of  th.m.      In    the   centre    ,f 
mediiuval  civilisation,  the  republic  of  Venice,  proud  ..f  ,. 
.mm.xcd  descent    from   the   Romans,  wa.   untouched  I.; 
the  new  blood,  and  that  Christian  people  failed   to  ohtai 
a    Chns  ,an   government.       Where   the    in.h.ence   of  tlv 
.deas  wh.ch  prevailed   in   those  times  has  not  been  k-k 
the   consequence   has   been    the   utmost    development  of 
extreme   prmcples.  ,uch   as   have   doomed    Asia    for  1 
ma.iy    ajjes    to    perpetual    .stagnation,    and    A.nerica   ,. 
endless    heedless    change.      It    is    a    plain    fact,   that  t'  .■ 
kmd  of  hberty  which  the  Church  everywhere  and  at     ' 
t.mes   re(jUM-cs  lias   been   attained   hitherto  only   in  States 
of    loutomc    origin.       We    need    hardly    glance    at   the 
.mportance   of  this  observation   in  considering   the   ll 
M.nary  vocation  of  the  Knglish  race  in  the  distant  rc-.ons 
t  has  peopled  and  among  the  nations  it  has  concluded 
for,  m  sp.te  of  .ts  religious  apostacy.  no  other  country  Ir , 
preserved    so   pure    that    idea   of  libert^•    which    gave  t" 
rcl,g,on  of  old  ,ts  power  in  Europe,  and  is  still  the  founda- 
.on   of  the  greatness  of  England.      Other   nations  t!,at 
have   preserved    more    faithfully   their   allegiance    to  u. 
Church   have  more  decidedly  broken  with  those  political 
tra.h.ons.   w.thout    which   the    action   of  the   cLch" 

It  is  equally  clear  that,  in  insisting  upon  one  definite 
pr.nuple  m  all  government,  the  Church  has  at  no  ti.r.e 
understood  that  it  could  be  obtained  only  by  partial,. 
pohfcal  forms.  She  attends  to  the  substance  n'^t  to 
form,  m  pohfcs.  At  various  times  she  has  succe.sivdv 
promotec  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  ;  and  at 
ar.ous    tnnes    she    has    been    betrayed    by    each.      Tl.. 

t  tie  :t'""'?'  u-"^'  °'  '^"  -^—--t  are  founded 
•  i  div  rr  ''u-'-  ^^^^•'-'^'^'^"ty  must  reside  with 
■"  l.v.dual.  or  w,th  a  minority,  or  with  the  majoritv, 
1  ut  thnc  are  seasons  and  circumstances  where  one  or  the 
other  .s  nnposs,ble,  where  one  or  the  other  is  necessa^^■ ; 
and  m  a  growmg  nation  they  cannot  always  remain  'u. 
he  same  rclatn-e  proportion.s.  Christianity  could  neither 
I'.ouuce  nor  abol.sh  them.     They  are  all  compatible  with 
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liberty  and   religion,  and   are  all    liable   to  dncr^c  into 
tyranny  by  the  exclusive  exaggeration  of  their  principle. 
It  is  this  exaggeration  that  has  ever  been  the  great  danger 
to  religion   and   to   liberty,   and    the   object   of  constant 
resistance,  the  source  of  constant  suffering  for  the  Church. 
Christianity  introduced  no  new  forms  of  government, 
but  a  new  spirit,  which  totally  transformed  the  old  ones.' 
The  difference  between  a  Christian  and  a  pagan  monarchy, 
or  between   a  Christian   and   a  rationalist   democracy,  is 
as  great,   politically,   as   that   between   a   monarchy  and 
a   republic.      The  Government   of   Aihens   more    nearly 
resembled    that    of    Persia    than    that    of   any   Christian 
republic,  however  democratic.      If  political   theorists  had 
attended  more  to  the  experience  of  the  Christian   Ages, 
the  Church  and  the  State  would   have  been  spared  many 
calamities.      Unfortunately,  it  has  long  been   the  common 
practice  to  recur  to  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  and   the 
Jews.     The  example  of  both  was  equally  dangerous  ;   for 
in  tlie   Jewish   as    in    the    Gentile    world,    political    „nd 
religious    obligations   were    made    to   coincide ;    in    both, 
therefore,— in  the  theocracy  of  the  Jews  is  in  the  TroXiTaa 
of  the  Greeks, — the  State  was  absolute.      Now  it  i-    the 
great  object  of  the  Church,  by  keeping  the  two  spheres 
permanently  distinct  —  by  rendering  to  Ca-sar  the  things 
that  are  Ca;sar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's— 
to  make  all  absolutism,  of  whatever  kind,  impossible. 

As  no  form  of  government  is  in  itself  incompatible 
with  tyranny,  either  of  a  person  or  a  principle,  nor 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  liberty,  there  is  no  natural 
hostility  or  alliance  between  the  C:hurch  and  any  one  of 
them.  The  same  Church  which,  in  the  confusion  and 
tumult  of  the  great  migrations,  restored  authority  by 
raising  up  and  anointing  kings,  held  in  later  times'  with 
the  aristocracy  of  the  empire,  and  called  into  existence 
the  democracies  of  Italy.  In  the  eighth  century  she 
looked  to  Charlemagne  for  the  reorganisation  of  societv  ; 
in  the  eleventh  she  relied  on  the  people  to  carr>-  out  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy.  During  the  first  period  of  the 
Middle   Ages,   when    social    and    political    order    had    to 
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be  rcconstrurtcd    out  of   ruins,   the   Church  everywhere 
aiUiresHcs  hcr.itlf  to  the  kings,  and   seeks  to  »trcnj;tlKn 
and   to  sanctity  their  power.     The  royal  as  well  as  the 
iinpi-rial   dignity   received    from   her   tiicir   authority  ati,| 
splendour.      Whatever  her  disputes  on  religious  groundv 
with    particular   sovereigns,  such   as    Lothar,  she  had  in 
tiwsp  ages  as  yet  no  .  ontests  with  the  encroachments  oi 
monarchical  power.     Later  on  in  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  monarchy  had  prevailed  almost  cvcrj- 
where,  and   had   .strengthened    itself   beyond   the  limits  oi 
feudal  ideas  by  the  help  of  the  Roman  law  and  of  the 
notions  of  absolute  power  derived  from  the  ancients,  it 
stood   in  continual  conflict   with  the  Church.      From  the 
time  of  Gregorv-  VI!.,  all  the  most  distinijuishcd  pontitTs 
were   engaged    in    quarrels    with  the    ro>al  and    imiKiial 
I)ower,  which    resulted    in    the  victory  of  the  Church  in 
Germany  and  her  defeat  in    Krance.      In  this  resistance 
to    the    exaggeration   of   monarchy,   they    naturally   en- 
deavoured   to   set    barriers    to    it    by    promoting   popular 
institutions,  as  the  Italian  democracies  and  the  aristocratic 
republics  of  Switzerland,  and   the  capitulations  which  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  imposed  mi 
almost  ever\-  prince.      Times  had  greatly  changed  wli  ii 
a  I'opc  declared   his  amazement  at  a  nation   which  bore 
in  silence  the  tyr;inny  of  their  king.'      In  modern  times 
the   absolute  monarchy    in    Catholic    countries    has  been, 
next  to  the  Reformation,  the  greatest  and  most  formidable 
enemy  of  the  Church.      I'or  here  she  again  lost  in  -rcit 
measure    her    natural    influence.      In    France,   Spain,  ami 
Germany,  by  Gallicanism,  J<isephim'sin,  and   the   In(]ui>i- 
tion,  she  came  to  be   reduced   to  a  state  of  depeiKicucA 
the  more  fatal   and  deplorable  that  the  clergy  were  often 
instrumental    in    maintaining    it.       All    these    phenomena 

'  ImiiR.nt  IV.  wroli-  in  1^40  to  tlie  Sicilians:  "In  mniiPiii  terram  \<-iri.' 
.snna^  liihulatii.iijs  c.MMt  .  .  nmllis  pro  niiru  vehenit-nti  tluifiilii.u^,  ijuoii  (la  -. 
I.irii  ilir.u- vrviliitis  oppr.ilino.  ct  (K-iMiiiiruin  lu-  rcnnn  griiv.ui  rimlti|iliLi  ,!.l!.- 
nieiitu,  ncf;li-\>Titis  IiiiIkti-  (.■.inrilniin.  per  <|iioii  Vlllll^■,  sunt  j;i-nlil)iis  i-.i.'ui;- 
iiliiiu.i  pTov.!un-nt  M)l.iti.i  litHTl.aiv  .  .  ,  supiT  hoc  apud  leili-ni  apujlolx.iiii  \  > 
i.-\(Uviiii'-  roriimljno.  .  .  ,  Coi;ii,itf  ita(|Uf  c-orcU-  vi^ili.  ut  .t  coIId  vcstrac  vrva..:- 
i.itiMia  ditiil.it,  et  uiiivcrsiias  vi^ira  in  liljcrt.itis  et  i|\iifiis  gamlio  rfttori-,cat  ;  -,:.,;:■ 
ul.irt.il.-  I'lnspiciiuin.  ita  divin.i  favuiile  potLiit  .1  sccuru  sit  lilA;rl.itc  dunii.m" 
(I<.i}ii.ddus,  .Inn.  ad  atin.   is^'i). 
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were  simply  an  adaptation  uf  Catiiolicism  to  a  political 
system  incompatible  with  it  in  its  intcyritv-  ;  an  artifice 
to  accommodate  the  Church  to  the  requirements  of  absolute 
government  1     to    furnish    absolute    princes     with    a 

resource  w.  as  elsewhere  supplied  by   Protestantism. 

The  conseciucnce  has  been,  that  the  Church  is  at  this 
day  more  free  under  I'rotestant  than  under  Catholic 
(jovcrnmcnts — in  Prussia  or  England  than  in  I*"rancc  or 
I'ictlmont,  Naples  or  Havaria. 

As  we  have  said  that  the  Church  commonly  allied 
herself  with  the  political  elements  which  happened  to  be 
insufficiently  represented,  and  to  temper  the  predominant 
principle  by  encouraging;  the  others,  it  might  seem  hardly 
unfair  to  conclude  that  that  kind  of  government  in  which 
they  are  all  supposed  to  be  combined, — "  aequatum  et 
temperatum  ex  tribus  optimis  rerum  publicarum  modis" 
(Cicero,  Kef.  i.  45),  -must  be  particularly  suited  to  her. 
Practically — anil  wc  are  not  here  pursuing  a  theory — 
this  is  a  mere  fallacy.  If  wc  look  at  Catholic  countries, 
we  find  that  in  Spain  and  Piedmont  the  constitution  has 
served  only  to  pilla;4C,  opj)rcss,  and  insult  the  Church  ; 
whilst  in  Austria,  since  the  empire  has  been  purified  in 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  revolution,  she  is  free,  secure,  and 
on  the  highroad  of  self-improvement.  In  constitutional 
Bavaria  she  has  but  little  protection  against  the  C'rown, 
or  in  Helgium  against  the  mob.  The  royal  power  is 
a;;ainst  her  in  one  place,  the  popular  element  in  the 
other.  Turning  to  Protestant  countries,  we  find  that 
in  Prussia  the  Church  is  comparatively  free  ;  whilst  the 
more  popular  Government  of  liaden  has  exhibited  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  oppression  which  has 
occurred  in  our  time.  The  popular  Government  of 
Sweden,  again,  has  renewed  the  refusal  of  religious 
toleration  at  the  very  time  when  despotic  Russia  begins 
to  make  a  show,  at  least,  of  conceding  it.  In  the 
presence  of  these  facts,  it  would  surely  he  absurd  to 
assume  that  the  Church  must  look  with  favour  on  the 
feeble  and  transitory  constitutions  with  which  the  revolu- 
tion has  covered  half  the  Continent.      It  does  not  actually 
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appear  that  she  has  derived  greater  benefits  from  them 
than  she  may  be  said  to  have  done  from  the  revolution 
itself,  which  in  France,  for  instance  in  1848,  gave  to  the 
Cluach,  at  least  for  a  season,  that  liberty  and  dignity  for 
which  she  had  struggled  in  vain  during  the  constitutional 
period  which  had  preceded. 

The  political  character  of  our  own  country  bears 
hardly  more  resemblance  to  the  Liberal  Governments  ol 
the  Continent, — which  have  copied  only  what  is  valueless 
in  our  institutions, — than  to  the  superstitious  despotism 
of  the  I"Iast,  or  to  the  analogous  tyranny  which  in  the 
Far  West  is  mocked  with  the  name  of  freedom.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  progress  of  the  constitution,  which  it 
was  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Ages  to  build  up,  on  the 
principles  common  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Teutonic 
stock,  was  interrupted  by  the  attraction  which  the  growth 
of  absolutism  abroad  excited,  and  by  the  Reformations 
transferring  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  Crown.  Ti;e 
Stuarts  justified  their  abuse  of  power  by  the  same  precepts 
and  the  same  examples  by  which  the  Puritans  justified 
their  resistance  to  it.  The  liberty  a-  d  at  bj-  the 
Levellers  was  as  remote  from  that  which  the  Middle 
Ages  had  handed  down,  as  the  power  of  the  Stu  •< 
from  the  medi.'Eval  monarchy.  The  Revolution  of  i(/SS 
destroyed  one  without  favouring  the  other.  Unlike  tiie 
rebellion  against  Chailes  I.,  that  which  overthrew  his  <im 
did  not  fall  into  a  contrary  extreme.  It  was  a  restoratiim 
in  some  sort  of  the  principles  of  government,  which  ha! 
been  alternately  assailed  by  absolute  monarchy  and  b\-  a 
fanatical  democracy.  But,  as  it  was  directed  against  the 
abuse  of  kingly  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  neither  the 
Cruwn  nor  the  established  Church  recovered  their  ancient 
position  ;  and  a  jealousy  of  both  has  ever  since  subsisted. 
There  can  be  no  (|uestion  but  that  the  remnants  of  the 
old  system  of  polity — the  utter  disappearance  of  which 
keeps  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  a  state  of  continual 
futile  revolution — exist  more  copiously  in  this  countrj 
ihim  in  any  other.  Instead  of  the  revolutions  and  the 
religious   wars    by   which,    in   other   Protestant   countiie-, 
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Catholics  have  obtained  toleration,  they  have  obtained 
it  in  England  by  the  force  of  the  very  principles  of  the 
constitution.  "  I  should  think  myself  inconsistent,"  says 
the  chief  expounder  of  our  political  system,  "  in  not 
applying  my  ideas  of  civil  liberty  to  religious."  And 
speaking  of  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  he  says  : 
"  To  the  great  liberality  and  enlarged  sentiments  of  those 
who  are  the  furthest  in  the  world  from  you  in  religious 
tenets,  and  the  furthest  from  acting  with  the  party  which, 
it  is  thought,  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
disposed  to  espouse,  it  is  that  you  owe  the  whole,  or  very 
nearly  the  whole,  of  what  has  been  done  both  here  and 
in  Ireland."  *  The  danger  which  menaces  the  continuance 
of  our  constitution  proceeds  simply  from  the  oblivion  of 
those  Christian  ideas  by  which  it  was  originally  inspired. 
It  should  seem  that  it  is  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
political  duty  of  Catholics  to  endeavour  to  avert  this 
peril,  and  to  defend  from  the  attacks  of  the  Radicals 
and  from  the  contempt  of  the  Tories  the  only  constitution 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Catholic  times, 
and  the  principles  which  are  almost  as  completely 
forgotten  in  England  as  they  are  misunderstood  abroad. 
If  three  centuries  of  Protestantism  have  not  entirely 
obliterated  the  ancient  features  of  our  government,  if 
they  have  not  been  so  thoroughly  barren  of  political 
improvement  as  some  of  its  enemies  would  have  us 
believe, — there  is  surely  nothing  to  marvel  at,  nothing 
at  wliich  we  may  rejoice.  Protestants  may  well  have, 
in  some  respects,  the  same  terrestrial  superiority  over 
Catholics  that  the  Gentiles  had  over  the  people  of  Goil. 
As,  at  the  fall  of  paganism,  the  treasures  it  had  produced 
and  accumulated  during  two  thousand  years  became  the 
spoils  of  the  victor, — when  the  day  of  reckoning  shall 
come  for  the  great  modern  apostasy,  it  will  surrender  all 
that  it  has  gathered  in  its  diligent  application  to  the  things 
of  this  world  ;  and  those  who  have  jcmained  in  the  faith 
will  have  into  the  bargain  those  products  of  the  Protestant 
civilisation  on  which  its  claims  of  superiority  are  founded. 

'  Burke's  ll'oits,  i.  391,  404. 
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When,  therefore,  in  the  pohtical  shipwreck  of  modern 
Europe,  it  is  asked  which  poUtical  form  of  party  is  favoured 
by  tlie  Church,  the  only  answer  we  can  give  is,  that  she  is 
attached  to  none  ;  but  that  though  indifferent  to  existip" 
forms,  she  is  attached  to  a  spirit  which  is  nearly  extinct. 
Those  who,  from  a  fear  of  exposing  her  to  political 
animosity,  would  deny  this,  forget  that  the  truth  is  as 
strong  against  political  as  against  religious  error,  and  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  only  means  by  which  the  politi-  ' 
regeneration  of  the  modern  world  is  a  possibility.  R. 
the  Catholic  religion  alone  will  not  suffice  to  save  it,  as  it 
was  insufficient  to  save  the  ancient  world,  unless  the 
Catholic  idea  eciually  manifests  itself  in  the  political  order. 
The  Church  alone,  without  influence  on  the  State,  is 
powerless  as  a  security  for  good  government.  It  is 
absurd  to  pretend  that  at  the  present  day  France,  or 
Spain,  or  Naples,  are  better  governed  than  England, 
Holland,  or  Prussia.  A  country  entirely  Protestant  may 
have  more  Catholic  elements  in  its  government  than  one 
where  the  population  is  wholly  Catholic.  The  State  wiiich 
is  Catholic  par  excellence  is  a  by-word  for  misgovermnent, 
because  the  orthodoxy  and  piety  of  its  administrators  are 
deemed  a  substitute  for  a  better  system.  The  demand  for 
a  really  Catholic  system  of  government  falls  with  the 
greatest  weight  of  reproa.h  on  the  Catholic  States. 

Yet  it  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the  aj^es  oi 
faith  the  same  unity  prevailed  in  political  idea.s,  and  that 
the  civil  as  well  as  the  religious  troubles  of  our  time  are 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  Reformation.  It  is  common 
to  advise  Catholics  to  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  the 
political  doctrines  of  the  day  ;  but  it  would  be  more  to 
the  purpose  to  recall  the  ideas  of  Catholic  times.  It  i.s 
not  in  the  results  of  the  political  development  of  the  last 
three  centuries  that  the  Church  can  place  her  trust; 
neither  in  absolute  monarchy,  nor  in  the  revolutionary 
liberalism,  nor  in  the  infallible  constitutional  scheme.  She 
must  create  anew  or  revive  her  former  creations,  and 
instil  a  new  life  and  spirit  into  tho.se  remains  of  the 
mcdiifval  system   which  will  bear  the  mark  of  the  asjcs 
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when  heresy  and  unbelief,  Roman  law,  and  heathen 
philosophy,  had  not  obscured  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
State.  These  remains  are  to  be  found,  in  various  stages 
of  decay,  in  every  State,— with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
France, — that  grew  out  of  the  mediaeval  civilisation. 
Above  all  they  will  be  found  in  the  country  which,  in  the 
midst  of  its  apostasy,  and  in  spite  of  so  much  guilt 
towards  religion,  has  preserved  the  Catholic  forms  in  its 
Church  establishment  more  than  any  other  Protestant 
nation,  and  the  Catholic  spirit  in  her  political  institutions 
more  than  any  Catholic  nation.  To  renew  the  memory 
of  the  times  in  which  this  spirit  prevailed  in  Europe,  and 
to  preserve  the  remains  of  it,  to  promote  the  knowleds^e 
of  what  is  lost,  and  the  desire  of  what  is  most  urgently 
needed, — is  an  important  service  and  an  important  duty 
which  it  behoves  us  to  perform.  We  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  these  are  not  reflections  which  force  themselves  cm 
every  one  who  carefully  observes  the  political  history  of 
the  Church  in  modern  Europe. 
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INTRODUCTION   TO  L.  A.   BURDS   EDITION 
OF  IL  PRINCIPE   HY  MACHIAVELLI 

Mr.  BukI)  ha-  undertaken  to  redeem  our  lonjj  inferiority 
in   Machiavellian   studies,  and  it  will,  I   think,  be  found 
that  he  has  given  a  more  completely  satisfactory  CN-pl.uu- 
timi    of    T/ie  Piincc  than   any  country   possessed   before. 
His  annotated  edition  supplies  all  the  solvents  of  a  famous 
problem    in    the    history   of    Italy   and    the    literature  oi 
politics       In   truth,  the  ancient  problem    is   extinct,  and 
no  reader  of  this  volume  will  continue  to  wonder  how  so 
inteiliLjent  and  reasonable  a  man   came  to  propose  sucii 
flajjitious    counsels.       When    Machiavelli     declared    tliat 
extraordinary    objects    cannot     be    accomplished     under 
ordinary  rules,  he    recorded   the   experience   of   his  own 
epoch,  but  also   foretold  the    secret  of  men    since  l.orn 
He  illustrates  not  only  the  generation  which  taugiu  him. 
but  the  generations  which  he  taught,  and  has  no  le.^s  in 
common  with  the  men  who  had  his  precepts  before  tlKir. 
than    with    the    Viscontis,    Borgias,    and    Baglionis    who 
were    the    masters    he    observed.        He    represents    more 
tiian   the  spirit  of  his  country  and   his  age.      Knowledcjc, 
civilisation,    and     morality     have     increased  ;     but    three 
centuries   have    borne   enduring   witness    to    his    politicai 
veracity.      He   ha.s   been  as   much   the  exponent  of  men 
whom     posterity    esteems    as    of    him     whose    historian 
writes  :   "  Cet  homme  que  Dieu,  apres  I'avoir  fait  si  grand, 
avait  fait  bun  aussi,  n'avait  rien  dc  la  vertu."    The  authentic 
interpreter  of  Machiavelli,  the  Commentaiiiis  Pcrpctiiin  of 
the  Discorsi  and  The  Pnucc,  is  the  whole  of  later  histor)- 
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Michelet  has  said :  "  Rapportons-nous-en  sur  ceci  h. 
quelqu'un  qui  fut  bicn  plus  Machiav<51istc  que  Machiavel, 
a  la  republique  de  Venise."  before  his  day,  and  long 
after,  down  almost  to  the  time  when  a  price  was  set 
on  the  heads  of  the  Pretender  and  of  Pontiac,  Venice 
employed  assassins.  And  this  was  not  the  desperate 
resource  of  jioliticians  at  bay,  but  the  avowed  practice 
of  decorous  and  religious  magistrates.  In  1569  Soto 
hazards  an  impersonal  doubt  whether  the  morality  of  the 
thing  was  sound  :  "  Non  omnibus  satis  probatur  Vcnctorum 
mos,  qui  cum  complures  a  patria  exules  habeant 
condemnatos,  singulis  facultatem  faciunt,  ut  qui  alium 
eorum  interfeccrit.  vita  ac  libertatc  donctur."  But  his 
sovereign  shortly  after  obtained  assurance  that  murder  by 
royal  command  was  unanimously  approved  by  divines : 
"A  los  tales  puede  el  Principe  mandarlos  matar,  aunque 
esten  fuera  de  su  distrito  y  rcinos. — Sin  ser  citado, 
secretamcnte  se  le  puede  quitar  la  vita. — Esta  es  doctrina 
comun  y  cierta  y  recevida  de  todos  los  theologos."  When 
the  King  of  France,  by  despatching  the  Guises,  had 
restored  his  good  name  in  Europe,  a  Venetian,  I'ranccsco 
da  Molino,  hoped  that  the  e.vample  would  not  be  thrown 
away  on  the  Council  of  Ten  :  "  Pcrmcti  sua  divina  bonta 
che  questo  esempio  habbi  giovato  a  farlo  proceder  come 
spero  con  meno  fretta  e  piu  sodamcnte  a  cose  tali  e 
d'  importanza."  Sarpi,  their  ablest  writer,  their  official 
theologian,  has  a  string  of  maxims  which  seem  to  have 
been  borrowed  straight  from  the  Florentine  predecessor : 
"Proponcndo  cosa  in  apparenza  non  honesta,  scusarla  come 
nccessariti,  come  praticata  da  altri,  come  propria  al  tempo, 
che  tendc  a  buon  fine,  et  conforme  all'  opinione  de'  moUi. 
— La  vendetta  non  giova  se  non  per  fugir  lo  sprczzo. — 
Op;n'  huomo  ha  opinione  che  il  mendacio  sia  buono  in  ragion 
di  mcdicina,  et  di  far  bene  a  far  crcdcr  il  vcro  et  utile  con 
premesse  false."  One  of  his  countrymen,  having  examined 
his  writings,  reports:  "I  ricordi  di  questo  grand'  uomo 
furono  piu  da  politico  che  da  christiano."  To  him  was 
attributed  the  doctrine  of  secret  punishment,  and  the  use 
of    poison  against   public  enemies :     "  In   rnsi   d'  fccessi 
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incorrigibili  si  punisscro  sccrctamente,  a  fine  chc  il 
sangue  patrizio  non  resti  profanato. — II  velcno  deve  esser 
r  unico  mezzo  per  levarli  dal  mondo,  quando  alia  giusti/.ia 
non  complisse  farli  passare  sotto  la  manaia  del  carncficc.' 
Venice,  otherwise  unlike  the  rest  of  Europe,  was,  in  this 
particular,  not  an  exception. 

Machiavelli  enjoyed  a  season  of  popularity  even  at 
Rome.  The  Mcdicean  popes  refused  all  official  employ- 
ment to  one  who  had  been  the  brain  of  a  hostile  govern- 
ment ;  but  they  encouraged  him  to  write,  and  were  not 
offended  by  the  things  he  wrote  for  them.  Leo's  own 
dealings  with  the  tyrant  of  Perugia  were  cited  by  jurists 
as  a  suggestive  model  for  men  who  have  an  enemy  to  get 
rid  of.  Clement  confessed  to  Contarini  that  honesty 
would  be  preferable,  but  that  honest  men  get  the  worst  of 
it :  "  lo  cognosco  certo  che  voi  dicete  il  vero,  et  chc  ad 
farla  da  homo  da  bene,  et  a  far  il  debito,  seria  procaier 
come  mi  aricordate  ;  ma  bisognerebbe  trovar  la  corris- 
pondentia  Non  vedete  che  il  mondo  ^  ridutto  a  un 
termine  che  colui  il  qual  h  piu  astuto  et  cum  piu  trame  fa 
il  fatto  suo,  h  piu  laudato,  et  estimate  piu  valente  homo, 
et  piu  celebrate,  et  chi  fa  il  contrario  vien  detto  di  esse ; 
quel  tale  6  una  bona  persona,  ma  non  val  niente  ?  Et  se 
ne  sta  cum  quel  titulo  solo  di  bona  persona. — Chi  va 
bonamente  vien  trata  da  bestia."  Two  years  after  this 
speech  the  astute  Florentine  authorised  T/ie  Prince  to  be 
published  at  Rome. 

It  was  still  unprinted  when  Pole  had  it  pressed  on  his 
attention  by  Cromwell,  and  Brosch  consequently  suspects 
the  story.  Upon  the  death  of  Clement,  Pole  opened  the 
attack  ;  but  it  was  not  pursued  during  the  reaction 
against  things  Medicean  which  occupied  the  reign  of 
Farnese.  Machiavelli  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition 
on  the  nth  of  November  1550,  by  Muzio,  a  man  much 
employed  in  controversy  and  literary  repression,  who, 
knowing  Greek,  was  chosen  by  Pius  V.  for  the  work 
afterwards  committed  to  Baronius  :  "  Senza  rispetto  alcuno 
insegna  a  non  servar  ne  fede,  ne  charita,  nc  rcligione ;  et 
dice  che  di  queste  cose,  gli  huomini  se  ne  debbono  servirr 
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per  parer  buoni,  et  per  le  grandezzc  tcmporali,  alle  quali 
quando  non  servono  non  se  ne  dee  fare  stima.  Et  non  fe 
questo  pcggio  che  heretica  dottrina  ?  Vedendosi  che  ci6 
si  comporta,  sono  accetate  come  opere  approvatc  dalla 
Santa  Madre  chicsa."  Muzio,  who  at  the  same  time 
recommended  the  Decatnerone,  was  not  acting  from  ethical 
motives.  His  accusation  succeeded.  When  the  Index 
was  instituted,  in  1557,  Machiavelli  was  one  of  the  first 
writers  condemned,  and  he  was  more  rigorously  and 
implacably  condemned  than  anybody  else.  The  Trent 
Commissioners  themselves  prepared  editions  of  certain 
prohibited  authors,  such  as  Clarius  and  Flaminius  ; 
Guicciardini  was  suffered  to  appear  with  retrenchments  ; 
and  the  famous  revision  of  Boccaccio  was  carried  out  in 
1573.  This  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Victorius,  who 
pleaded  in  vain  for  a  castigated  text  of  Machiavelli.  He 
continued  to  be  specially  excepted  when  permission  was 
given  to  read  forbidden  books.  Sometimes  there  were 
other  exceptions,  such  as  Dumnulin,  Marini,  or  Maimbourg; 
but  the  exclusion  of  Machiavelli  was  permanent,  and 
when  Lucchesini  preached  against  him  at  the  Gesii,  he 
had  to  apply  to  the  Pope  himself  for  licence  to  read  him. 
Lipsius  was  advised  by  his  Roman  censors  to  mix  a  little 
Catholic  salt  in  his  Machiavellism,  and  to  suppress  a  seem- 
ing protest  against  the  universal  hatred  for  a  writer  qui 
misera  qua  non  manu  Itodie  vapulat.  One  of  the  ablest 
but  most  contentious  of  the  Jesuits,  Raynaud,  pursued  his 
memory  with  a  story  like  that  with  which  i  ronchin 
improved  the  death  of  Voltaire  :  "  Exitus  impiissimi  nebu- 
lonis  metuendus  est  eius  aemulatoribus,  nam  blasphemans 
evomuit  reprobum  spiritum." 

In  spite  of  this  notorious  disfavour,  he  has  been 
associated  with  the  excesses  of  the  religious  wars.  The 
daughter  of  the  man  to  whom  he  addressed  The  Prince 
was  Catharine  of  Medici,  and  she  was  reported  to  have 
taught  her  children  "  surtout  des  traictz  de  cct  ath^e 
Machiavel."  Boucher  asserted  that  Henry  III.  carried 
him  in  his  pocket :  "  qui  perpetuus  ei  in  sacculo  atque 
manibus  est "  ;   and  Montaigne  confirms  the  story  when 
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he  says :  "  Et  diet  on,  de  ce  temps,  que  Machiavel  est 
encores  ailleurs  en  crcif'ii."  The  pertinently  appropriate 
quotation  by  which  the  Queen  sanctified  her  murderous 
resolve  was  supplied,  not  by  her  father's  rejected  and 
discredited  monitor,  but  by  a  bishop  at  the  Council  „f 
Trent,  whose  sermons  had  just  been  published  :  "  liisn<rna 
csser  sevcro  ct  acuto,  non  bisogna  csser  clemcntc'  c 
crudelta  1"  esser  pictoso,  b  picti  1'  esser  crudele."  And  the 
ar-juincnt  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Cotitrovawi 
of  Heilarmin  :  "  Hacrcticis  obstinatis  bcneficium  est,  (|UKi 
dc  hac  vita  tollantur,  nam  quo  diutius  vivunt,  eo  pluR. 
errores  excogitant ;  plures  pervertunt,  et  majorem  sib: 
damnationcm  acquirunt." 

The  divines  who  held  these  doctrines   received  them 
through    their   own    channels    straight   from    the   .Middle 
A^cs.     The  germ   tlicory,  that   the   wages   of  heresy  is 
death,   was    so   expanded   as    to   include    the    rebel,  the 
usurper,  the  heterodox  or  rebellious  town,  and  it  contimicd 
to  develop  long  after  the  time  of  Machiavelli.     At  fir-t 
it  had  been  doubtful  whether  a  small  number  of  culprits 
justified  the  demolition  of  a  city :  "  Vidctur  quod  si  aliqui 
haerctici  sunt  in  civitate  potest  exuri  tota  civitas."      L'ndcr 
Gregory    XIII.    the     right    is     asserted     une(iuivocalK  • 
"Civitas   ista   potest    igne   destrui,   quando   in   ea   plurc^ 
sunt   haeretici."      In  case  of  sedition,  fire  is  a  less  suit- 
able agent :  "  Propter  rebellionem  civitas  quandoquc  sup- 
ponitur    aratro    et    possunt    singuli    decapitari."      As  to 
heretics    the   view   was:    "  Ut    hostes    latronesque    occidi 
possunt  etiamsi  sunt  clerici."     A  king,  if  he  was  jud-cd 
a  usurper,  was  handed  over  to  extinction :  "  Licite  potest 
a  quolibct  de  populo  occidi,  pro  libcrtate  populi,  qiiandn 
non  est  recursus  ad  superiorem,  a  quo  possit  iustitia  fieri." 
Or,  in  the  words  of  the  scrupulous  Soto:  "Tunc  quisqne 
ius    habci    ipsum    extinguendi."       To    the    end    of   the 
seventeenth  century  theologians  taught :  "  Occidatur,  scu 
occidendus  proscribatur,  quando  non  alitur  potest  habcri 
tranquillitas  Rcipublicae." 

This  was  not   mere   theory,  oi    ihe  enforced   lo^nc  of 
men  in  thrall  to  medi;vval  antecedents.      Under  the"most 
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carnal  and  unchristian  king,  the  Vaudois  of  Provence 
were  exterminated  in  the  year  1545,  a"d  I'auJ  Sadolct 
wrote  as  follows  to  Cardinal  I'^arncse  just  before  and  just 
after  the  event :  "  Aggionta  hora  questa  instantia  del 
prcdetto  pacse  di  Provenza  a  quclla  che  da  Mons.  Nuntio 
s'  era  fatta  a  Sua  Macst^  Christianissima  a  nome  di  Sua 
Hcatitudine  et  di  Vostra  Reverendissima  Signoria,  siamo 
in  tcrma  sjieranza,  che  vi  si  dcbbia  pigliare  qualche  bono 
expcdicnto  ct  farci  qualcho  gagliardaprovisione. — 'k  scguito, 
ill  questo  paesc,  quel  tanto  desiderato  ct  tanto  necessario 
effctto  circa  Ic  cose  di  Cabrieres,  che  da  vostra  Si^'noria 
Reverendissima  c  stato  si  lungamentc  ricordato  zt  sollicitato 
ct  procurato."  Even  Melanchthon  was  provoked  by  the 
death  of  Cromwell  to  exclaim  that  there  is  no  better 
deed  than  the  slaughter  of  a  tyrant  ;  "  Utinam  Dcus 
alicui  forti  viro  hanc  mcntcm  inserat ! "  And  in  1575 
the  Swedish  bishops  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good 
work  to  poison  their  king  in  a  basin  of  soup — an  idea 
particularly  repugnant  to  the  author  of  De  A'fj;-e  et  Rc^is 
Iiislitutione.  Among  Mariana's  papers  I  have  seen  the 
letter  from  Paris  describing  the  murder  of  Henry  III., 
which  he  turned  to  such  account  in  the  memorable  sixth 
chapter :  "  Communico  con  sus  supcriores,  si  peccaria 
niortalmente  un  sacerdote  que  matase  a  un  tirano.  Kilos 
le  diceron  que  non  era  pecado,  mas  que  quedaria  irregular. 
V  no  contentandose  con  esto,  ni  con  las  disputas  que  avia 
de  ordinario  en  la  Sorbona  sobre  la  materia,  continuando 
siempre  sus  oraciones,  lo  pregunt6  a  otros  theologos,  que 
Ic  afirmavan  lo  mismo  ;  y  con  esto  se  resolvio  cnteramente 
de  executarlo.  Por  cl  successo  es  de  collegir  que  tuvo  el 
fraiie  aiguna  revelacion  de  Nuestro  Seizor  en  particular,  y 
insi  iracion  para  executar  el  caso."  According  to  Maffei, 
the  Pope's  biographer,  the  priests  were  not  content  with 
saying  that  killing  was  no  sin  :  "  Cum  illi  posse,  nee  sine 
magno  quidem  merito  ccnsuissent."  Regicide  was  so 
acceptable  a  work  that  it  seemed  fitly  assiL,'ned  to  a  divine 
interposition. 

When,  on  the  21st  of  January  1591,  a  youth  offered 
his  services  to  make  away  with   Henry   IV.,  the   Nuncic 
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remitted  the  matter  to  Rome:  "  Oiiantunque  mi  sia  arso 
di  trovarlo  piciio  di  talc  hiimiiita,  prudcnza,  spirito  el 
cose  chc  arpjuiscoiio  che  qucsta  sia  inspirationc  vcramentc 
piuttosto  chc  temerita  e  lct,'^'crez7.a."  'n  a  volume  u  hich, 
tliou;^'h  recent,  i--  already  rare,  the  Foreign  Office  published 
D'Avaux's  ad.jcc  to  treat  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  much 
as  William  treated  the  Catholics  of  Glencoe  ;  and  the 
arLjiiment  of  the  Assassination  Plot  came  originally  from 
a  I5el<;ian  seminary.  There  were  at  least  three  men 
living;  far  itUo  the  eighteenth  century  who  defended  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  their  hooks  ;  an  !  it  was 
held  as  late  as  1741  that  culprits  may  be  killed  before 
they  are  condemned:  "  Ktiam  ant  3  sententiam  impiine 
occidi  possunt,  quando  de  proximo  erant  banniendi,  vel 
quando  eorum  delictum  est  notorium,  grave,  et  pro  quo 
poena  capitis  infligenda  esuct." 

Whilst  these  principles  were  current  in  religion  as  well 
as  in  society,  the  official  censures  of  the  Church  and  the 
protests  of  every  divine  since  Catharinus  were  ineffectual. 
Much  of  the  profaner  criticism  uttered  by  such  authoritif. 
as  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Voltaire,  Frederic  the  Great, 
Daunou,  and  Mazzini  is  not  more  convincing  or  innro 
real.  Linguct  was  not  altogether  wrong  in  suggesting 
that  the  assailants  knew  Machiavelli  at  second  hand  ■ 
"  Chaque  fois  que  je  jctte  les  yeux  sur  les  ouvrages  de  cc 
grand  genie,  je  ne  saurais  concevoir,  je  I'avoue,  la  cause 
du  decri  ou  il  est  tombti.  Je  souptjonne  fortemcnt  que 
ses  plus  grands  ennemis  sont  ceux  qui  ne  I'ont  pas  hi. 
Retz  attributed  to  him  a  proposition  which  is  not  in  hi- 
writings.  Frederic  and  Algernon  Sidney  had  read  onl\ 
one  of  his  books,  and  Bolingbroke,  a  congenial  spirit,  who 
quotes  him  .so  often,  knew  him  very  little.  Hume  spoils 
a  serious  remark  by  a  glaring  eighteenth-century  comment: 
"  There  is  scarcely  any  maxim  in  TA£  Prince  which  sub- 
sequent experience  has  not  entirely  refuted.  The  errors 
of  this  politician  proceeded,  in  a  great  measure,  fro:ii  his 
having  lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world  to  b  •  a 
good  judge  of  political  truth."  Bodin  had  previously 
written:  "II  n'a  jamais  sonde'  Ic  gu(5  de  la  science  politique.' 
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Maz7.ini  complains  of  his  aitalisi  ai.iavciiia  ed  ignorivi:a 
dtlla  villi;  anJ  HarthOlciny  St.  Iliiairc,  vcrjiinn  on 
paradox,  says  :  "  On  dirait  vraiment  que  Ihistoirc  ne  lui  a 
ricn  api'ris,  non  plus  que  la  conscience."  That  would 
bt  more  scientific  treatment  than  the  common  censure  of 
moralists  and  the  common  applause  of  politicians.  It  is 
easier  to  expose  errors  in  practical  politics  than  to  remove 
the  ethical  basis  of  judgments  which  the  modern  world 
employs  in  common  with  Machiavelli. 

Hy  plausible  and  dan^'crous  paths  men  are  drawn  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  justice  of  History,  of  judgment  by 
results,  the  nursling  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  whicli 
a  sharp  incline  leads  to  T/ie  Prince.  When  we  say  that 
public  life  is  not  an  affair  of  morality,  that  there  is  no 
available  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  that  snen  must  be 
ju.ljjcd  by  their  age,  that  the  code  shifts  with  the 
longitude,  that  the  wisdom  which  governs  the  event  is 
superior  to  our  own,  we  carry  obscurely  tribute  to  the 
system  which  bears  so  odious  a  name.  Few  would 
.vrupie  to  maintain  with  Mr.  Morlcy  that  the  equity  of 
history  requires  that  we  shall  judge  men  of  action  by 
the  standards  of  men  of  action  ;  or  with  Retz :  "  Les 
vices  d'un  archevi  ue  peuvcnt  etre,  dans  uiie  infinite  dc 
rencontres,  les  vertus  d'un  chef  de  parti."  The  expounder 
of  Adam  Smith  to  France,  J.  H.  Say,  confirms  the 
ambitious  coadjutor  :  "  Louis  XIV.  et  son  despotisme  et  ses 
guerres  n'ont  jamais  fait  Ic  mal  qui  serait  re-suite  dcs 
conseils  de  ce  bon  F^nelon,  I'apotre  et  le  martyr  de  la 
vertu  et  du  bien  des  hommes."  Most  successful  public 
men  deprecate  what  Sir  Henry  Taylor  calls  much  weak 
sensibility  of  conscience,  and  approve  Lord  Grey's  language 
to  Princess  Lieven  :  "I  am  a  great  lover  of  moralitj-, 
public  and  private  ;  bu'«  *hc  intercourse  of  nations  cannot 
be  strictly  regulated  by  that  rule."  While  Hurkc  was 
denouncing  the  Revolution,  Walpole  wrote  :  "  No  great 
country  was  ever  saved  by  good  men,  because  good  men 
will  not  go  th  lengths  that  may  be  necessary."  All 
which  had  been  formerly  anticipated  by  Pole  :  "  Ouanto 
quis  priv.at.^!'.^  vitam  agcns  Christi  similior  erit  tanto  minus 
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aptus  ad  rc;,'cniUim  i<l  iiiimus  iudicii)  hnminum  cxi>iiina- 
bitur."  The  main  principle  of  Machiavclli  is  asserted  1,^ 
his  most  eminent  Kiij,'lisli  disciple  :  "  It  is  tlic  .lolccistn  uf 
(Kiwcr  to  think,  to  ommand  the  end,  and  yet  not  t„ 
endure  the  means."  And  Hacon  loads  up  to  the  faiiiii,,,r 
Jesuit :   "Cui  licet  finis,  ilji  ct  nu-dia  pcrmissa  sunt." 

Tiie  austere  rascal  has  said  :  "  On  ne  voit  rien  de  ii,!..- 
ou  dinju^te  qui  ne  change  dc  qualitc^  en   chan;,aMnt  ,0 
climat"  (tile  reading /n .>(///<•  rien  was  the  precaution  of  an 
editor).      The  same   underlying    scepticism    is    found  rmt 
ordy  in  philosophers  of  the  Titanic  sort,  to  whom  ienioi,e 
is  a  prcjutiice  of  education,  and  the  moral  virtues  are  "tl 
political  ofl^pring  which   (lattery  bei^at  U|)on   pride,"  h 
among  the  masters  of  living  thougiit.      Locke,  accrd 
to  Mr.  Hain,  holds  that  we  shall  scarcely  find  any  n; 
morality,  excepting  such  as  arc  necessary  to  hold     . 
together,  and  these  too  with  great  limitations,  bui  a  , 
somewhere  or  other  set  aside,  and  an  opposite  est,.,    ->,  : 
by  whole  societies  of  men.      Maine  dc  Hiran  cxtr     ■     t  w 
conclusion  from  the  /:.»//-//  ds  Lots  :   "  II  n'y  a  rien  dai    : 
ni  dans  la  religion,  ni  dans  la  morale,  ni,  a  plus    Un  : 
raison,  dans  la  politique."      In  the  mercantile  economi,t> 
Turgot  detects  the  very  doctrine  of  Helvetius  :  "  II  Otablt 
qu'il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  k  la  probitd  entre  Ics  nations,  d'ou 
suivroit  que  la  mondc  doit  etre  «5tcrnellement  un  coupe- 
g(jrge.      I-:n  quoi  il  est  bicn  d'accord  avec  les  pantigyristcs 
de  Colbert." 

These  things  survive,  transmuted,  in  the  edifying  ard 
popular  ci-igrain:  "Die  Weltgcschichte  ist  das  Weltgcrich!.' 
l.acordaire,  though  he  spoke  so  well  of  "  L'cmpire  et  k-^ 
ruses  de  la  tiuree,"  recorded  his  experience  in  the.se  words: 
"  J'ai  toujours  vu  Dicu  sc  justificr  k  la  longue."  Keu^s,  a 
teacher  of  opposite  tendency  and  greater  name,  is  eiiiiaiy 
consoling :  "  Lcs  destindes  de  I'homme  .s'accomplissent 
ici-b.is  ;  la  justice  de  Dicu  s'excrce  et  se  manifesto  sur 
cette  tcrre."  In  the  infancy  of  exact  observation  Massi!!.  n 
could  safely  preach  that  wickedness  ends  in  ignomiri}  : 
"  Dieu  aura  .son  tour."  The  indecisive  rrovidcntialism 
of    Bossujt's  countrymen   is    shared   by  English   divines. 
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"  Contemix>raric9,"  says  Hare,  "Uxik  at  the  a},'enls,  at  their 
motives  and  characters  ;  history  looks  rather  at  the  acts 
and  their  conseiiucnct^."  'rhirlwail  hesitates  to  say  that 
whatever  is,  is  best  ;  "  but  I  have  a  stroii},'  faitii  that  it  is 
for  the  best,  and  that  the  {general  strc.-"  of  tendency  is 
toward  good."  And  Scdjjwick,  combi  ii^  induction  with 
theoioj,'y,  writes  :  "  If  there  be  a  supcrintcndinj;  Providence, 
ami  if  His  will  be  manifested  by  i^cncral  laws,  operating 
both  on  the  physical  and  moral  world,  then  must  a  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  be  a  violation  of  His  will,  and  be 
pregnant  with  inevitable  misery." 

Apart  from  the  lan-^ua^'e  of  Religion,  an  optimism 
rpr.  .  ;  ♦o  the  bounds  of  fatalism  is  the  philcjsophy  of 
II  .,  ••  .iaily  of  historians;  "  Lc  vrai,  cost,  en  toutes 
,  .>.  s,  Ii  it."  Sainte-Ueuvc  says:  "II  y  a  dans  tout 
'I  ;^i.c.  et  prolonj^t^  une  puissance  ilc  demonstration 
iiMis  u  t  and  Schcrer  ilcscribcs  progress  as  "  une 
c  !  '  .'  le  ofjicjue  objective  ct  inipersonclle  ijui  resout  Ics 
n  ic.sliiiis  ans  appcl."  Raiikc  has  written  :  "  Dtr  beste 
i''. :'  Icin  ist  die  /.cit  "  ;  and  Sybcl  explains  that  this  was 
;.  '  >'iort  way  out  of  confusion  and  inccrtitiidc,  but  a 
proriiml  generalisation:  "  lu'n  Geschlecht,  ein  \'olk-  lost 
uas  andcre  ab,  und  der  Lcbcndc  hat  Rccht."  A  scholar 
of  a  different  school  and  fibre,  Stahr  the  .Aristotelian, 
expresses  the  same  idea  :  "  Die  Geschichtc  soil  die  Richti^'- 
keit  dcs  Denkens  bewahrcn."  Richelieu's  maxim  :  "  Les 
grands  dcsseins  et  notables  cntrcprises  ne  se  v«5rifieiit 
jamais  autrement  que  par  le  succes "  ;  and  Napoleon's  : 
"Jc  ne  juge  les  homines  que  par  Ics  resultats,"  are 
seriously  appropriated  by  I'"ustel  dc  (."oulan-fcs  :  "  Co  qui 
caractcrise  le  \  (Writable  homme  d'etat,  c'est  le  succes,  on 
le  rcconnait  surtout  a  ce  sigiic,  qu'il  reussit."  One  of 
Machiavclli's  gravest  critics  applied  it  to  him  :  "  Die  cwige 
Auf^'abe  der  Politik  bleibt  unter  den  gcgcbenen  V^erhalt- 
nissen  und  m'*:  den  vorhatidcncn  Mittein  ctwas  zu 
erreichen.  Kii  •  Folitik  die  das  verkeniit,  die  auf  den 
Krfolg  verzichte;,  sich  auf  cine  theorctische  l'ropat;anda, 
auf  ideale  Gesichtspunktc  beschriinkt,  von  einer  verlorenen 
Gegenwart   an    einc    klinftigc   Gcrcclitigkcit    a|>iKl!irt,  ist 
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kcine    Politik    mclir."      One   of   the   modiaival    pioneers, 
Stcn/.cl,  delivered  a  formula  of  purest  Tuscan  cinqucccnto: 
"  Whs  bei  andcren  Mcnschen  tjemeine  :i<;hlechtigkeit  ist, 
crhiilt,  bci  den  ungcwohnlichen  Geistern,  den  Stempel  dcr 
Grusse,  der  selbst  dem   Verbrcchen  sich  auftlruckt.     Der 
Jlaassstab  ist  anders  ;   denn   das  Ausserordentliche  las>t 
sich  nur  durch  Ausserordentlichcs  bewirken."     Trcitschke 
habitually  denounces  the  impotent  Doctrinaires   who  do 
not  understand  "  dass  der  Staat  Macht  ist  und  der  Welt 
dcs  Willens  angehort,"  and  who   know  not  how  to   ri-c 
"von  der   Politik   des  Bckenntnisses   zu    der  Politik  der 
That."    Schjifer,  though  a  less  pronounced  partisan,  derides 
Macaulay   for   thinking   that   human   hapjjiness   concerns 
political  science :  "  Das  Wesen  dcs  Staates  ist  die  Macht, 
und  die   I'olitik   die    Kunst  ihn   zu  crhalten."     Rochaus 
Rcalpolitik  was  a  treatise  in  two  volumes  written  to  prove 
"  dass  der  Staat  durch  seine  Selbsterhaltung  das  obcr-te 
Gcbot  der  Sittlichkeit  erfiillt."     Wherefore,  nobody  fimls 
fault  when  a  State  in  its  decline  is  subjugated  by  a  robust 
neighbour.      In  one  of  those  telling  passages  which  mend 
Mr.  Freeman  to  complain  that  he  seems  unable  to  under- 
stand that  a  small  State  can  have  any  rights,  or  that  a 
generous  or  patriotic  sentiment  can  find  a  place  anxwhue 
except   in    the   breast  of  a  fool,  Mommsen  justifies  the 
Roman   conquests:  "Kraft   des   Gcsetzes   dass   das  ziim 

'''.^■^^.V '^"^^^'"^''^'^'**^  ^'°"^  ^'^  politisch  unmiindigen,  d,is 
civdisirte  die  geistig  unmundigcn  in  sich  aullost."  The 
same  idea  was  imparted  into  the  theory  of  ethics  by 
Kirchmann,  and  appears,  with  a  .sobering  touch,  in  the 
Gcschiilite  Jem  of  Hase,  the  most  popular  German  divine; 
"  Dcr  Einzclne  wird  nach  der  Grdsse  seiner  Zielc,  nach 
den  Wirkungcn  seiner  Thatcn  fur  das  Wohl  dcr  W.lker 
gemcssen,  abcr  nicht  nach  dem  Maasse  der  Moral  und 
dcs  Kcchts. — Vom  Lcben  im  Geiste  seiner  Zcit  hui-jt 
nicht  dcr  sittliche  Wcrth  eines  Mcn.schen,  aber  seine 
gcschichtliche  Wirksamkcit  ab."  Riimelin,  both  in  politics 
and  literature  the  most  brilliant  Suabian  of  his  time,  anJ 
a  strenuous  adversary  of  Machiaveili,  wrote  thus  in  i  S;4 : 
"  Eur  den  lunzclnen  im  Staat  gilt  das  Princip  der  Selbst- 
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hingabe,  fiir  den  Staat  das  der  Sclbstbehauptung.  Der 
Einzelne  dicnt  dcm  Recht  ;  der  Staat  handhabt,  leitet 
und  schafft  dasselbe.  Der  Einzelne  ist  nur  cin  fliichtiges 
died  in  dem  sittlichen  Ganzen  ;  der  Staat  ist,  wenn 
nicht  dieses  Ganze  sclbst,  doch  dessen  rcale,  ordnende 
Macht ;  er  ist  unsterblich  und  sich  sclbst  gcnug. — Die 
Erhaltung  des  Staats  rechtfertigt  jedes  Opfcr  und  stcht 
iibcr  jedem  Gebot."  Nefftzer,  an  Alsatian  borderer,  says  : 
"  Le  devoir  supreme  des  individus  est  de  se  divouer,  celui 
dcs  nations  est  de  se  conserver,  et  sc  confond  par  con- 
sequent avec  leur  int«5ret."  Once,  in  a  mood  of  pantheism, 
Renan  wrote:  "  L'humanit(5  a  tout  fait,  et,  nous  voulons 
le  croire,  tout  bien  fait."  Or,  as  Michelet  abridges  the 
Sdaisii  Niiovn  :  "  L'humanit*^  est  son  ccuvre  a  cllc-meme. 
Dieu  agit  sur  elle,  mais  par  elle."  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
thus  lays  down  the  philosophy  of  history  according  to 
Carlyle,  "that  only  succeeds  which  is  based  on  divine 
tnith,  and  permanent  success  therefore  proves  the  right, 
as  the  effect  proves  the  cause."  Darwin,  having  met 
Carlyle,  notes  that  "  in  his  eyes  might  was  right,'  and 
adds  that  he  had  a  narrow  and  unscientific  mind  ;  but 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  discovers  the  same  lesson :  "  His- 
tory, of  itself,  if  observed  as  science  observes  the  facts 
of  the  physical  world,  can  scarcely  give  man  any  prin- 
ciple or  any  object  of  allegiance,  unless  it  be  success." 
Dr.  Martineau  attributes  this  doctrine  to  Mill  :  "  Do 
we  ask  what  determines  the  moral  quality  of  actions? 
We  are  referred,  not  to  their  spring,  but  to  their  con- 
sequences." Jeremy  Bcntham  used  to  relate  how  he 
found  the  greatest  happiness  principle  in  1768.  and 
^avc  a  shMling  for  it,  at  the  corner  of  Queen's  College. 
He  found  it  in  Priestley,  and  he  might  have  gone  on 
finding  it  in  Beccaria  and  Hutcheson,  all  of  whom  trace 
their  pedigree  to  the  Mamiragola :  "  lo  credo  che  quello 
sia  bene  che  facci  bene  a'  piii,  e  che  i  piii  se  ne  conten- 
tino."  This  is  the  centre  of  unity  in  all  Machiaveili, 
and  gives  him  touch,  not  with  unconscious  imitators 
only,  but  with  the  most  conspicuous  race  of  reasoners  in 
the  century. 
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English  experience  has  not  been  familiar  with  a  line 
of   thought   plainly  involving  indulgence   to   Machiavcili. 
Dugald    Stewart   raises   him   high,  but  raises  him   for  a 
heavy  fall  :  "  No  writer,  certainly,  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modern   times,  has  ever   united,   in   a   more    remarkable 
degree,    a    greater    variety    of   the    most    dissimilar  and 
seemingly  the  most  discordant  jjifts  and  attainments.— To 
his  maxims  the  royal  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith  have 
been   indebted    for  the  spirit  of   that   policy  which  they 
have     uniformly    opposed     to    the    innovations     of    the 
reformers."      Hallam  indeed  has  said  :   "  We  continuallv 
find  a  more   flagitious  and  undisguised   abandonment  ni 
moral  rules  for  the  sake  of  some  idol  of  a  general  principle 
than  can  be  imputed  to  The  Prince  of  Machiavel."     Hut 
the  unaccustomed  hyperbole  had  been  hazarded  a  century 
before    in    the    obscurity    of  a     Latin    dissertation    by 
Feucrlcin:  "  Longc  detestabiliorcs  errores  apud  alios  doc- 
tores  p(  liticos   facile  invenias,  si  eidcm  rigorosac  censurae 
eorum  scripta  subiicienda  esscnt."     What  has  been,  with  us 
the  occasional  aphorism  of  a  masterful  mind,  encountered 
support  abroad  in  accredited  systems,  and  in  a  vast  and 
successful  political  movement.      The  recovery  of  .Maciiia- 
velli  has  been  essentially  the  product  of  causes  opcratin,' 
on  the  Continent. 

When  Hegel  was  dominant  to  the  Rhine,  and  Cousin 
beyond  it,  the  circumstances  favoured  his  reputation.  For 
I  legel  taught :  "  Der  Gang  dcr  Weltgeschichte  steht 
ausserhalb  der  Tugend,  dcs  Lasters,  und  der  Gerechtii;kot. 
And  the  great  eclectic  renewed,  in  ex|)licit  languaL;c,  the 
worst  maxim  of  the  Istoric  Fiorcnth;.  "  L'apolo-ie  il'iin 
sicclc  est  dans  .son  existence,  car  son  exi.stcnce  est  1 
arret  et  un  jugement  de  iJicu  nicme,  on  I'histoirc  n'.^t 
qu'nne  fastasmagorie  insignifiantc. — I.e  car.ictcre  propre, 
le  signe  d'un  grand  homme,  c'cst  qu'il  reussit. — Ou  mil 
gucrrier  iic  doit  dtrc  appclc  grand  hominc,  ou,  s  il  i-t 
grand,  il  faut  rabsoudre,  ct  absoudre  en  masse  tout  ce  (luii 
a  fait. — 11  faut  prouvcr  que  le  vainqueur  non  sculciucnt 
sert  la  civilisation,  mais  iju'il  est  meillcur,  plus  moral,  ct  ijue 
c'est  i)our  cela  qu'il  est  vainqueur.      Maudirc  la  puissance 
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(i'entends  une  puissance  longue  et  durable)  c'cst  blas- 
phemer I'humanit^." 

This  primitive  and  everlasting  problem  assumed  a 
peculiar  shape  in  theological  controversy.  The  Catholic 
divines  urged  that  prosperity  is  a  sign  by  which,  even  in 
the  militant  period,  the  true  Church  may  be  known  ; 
coupling  Felicitas  Temporulis  Hits  coUata  qui  eccUsiaui 
defenderunt  with  Infilix  exitus  eorum  qui  ecclcsiam 
oppiignant.  Le  Blanc  de  Beaulicu,  a  name  famous  in  the 
history  of  pacific  disputation,  holds  the  ojipositc  opinion  : 
"Crucem  et  perpessiones  esse  potius  ecclesiae  notam,  nam 
denunciatum  piis  in  verbo  Dei  fore  Mt  in  hoc  mundo 
persecutionem  patiantur,  non  vero  ut  armis  sint  advcrsariis 
suis  supcriores."  Renan,  outbidding  all,  finds  that  honesty 
is  the  worst  policy  :  "  En  g^n^ral,  dans  I'histoire,  I'homme 
est  puni  de  ce  qu'il  fait  de  bien,  et  rdcompensd  de  ce 
qu'il  fait  de  mal. — L'histoire  est  tout  le  contraire  dc  la 
vertu  r<5compens6e." 

The  national  movement  which  united,  first  Italy  and 
then  Germany,  opened  a  new  era  for  MachiavcUi.  He 
had  come  down,  laden  with  the  distinctive  reproach  of 
abetting  despotism  ;  and  the  men  who,  in  the  seventh  Uh 
century,  levelled  the  course  of  absolute  monarchy,  were 
commonly  known  as  novi  politici  et  Machiavellistae.  In 
the  days  of  Grotius  they  are  denounced  bj*  Ik'sold  :  "  Novi 
politici,  ex  Italia  redeuntes  qui  quavis  fraude  nrincipibus 
a  subditis  pccuniam  extorquere  fas  licituinquc  esse  putaiit, 
Machiavelli  plerumque  praeceptis  et  exemplis  principum, 
quorum  rationes  non  capiunt,  ad  id  abutentcs."  But  the 
immediate  purpose  with  which  Italians  and  Gcrmdns 
effected  the  great  change  in  the  European  constitution 
was  unity,  not  liberty.  They  constructed,  not  securities, 
but  forces.  Machiavelli's  time  had  come.  The  problems 
once  moiC  were  his  own  :  and  in  many  forward  and 
resolute  minds  the  spirit  al.so  was  his,  and  displayed 
itself  in  an  ascending  scale  of  praise.  He  was  simply  a 
faithful  observer  of  facts,  who  described  the  fell  necessity 
that  governs  narrow  territories  and  unstable  fortunes  ;  he 
discovered  the  true  line  of  progress  and  the  law  of  future 
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society;  he  was  a  patriot,  a  republican,  a  Liberal,  but 
above  all  this,  a  man  sagacious  enough  to  know  that 
politics  is  an  inductive  science.  A  sublime  purpose 
justifies  him,  and  he  has  been  wronged  by  dupes 
and  fanatics,  by  irresponsible  dreamers  and  interested 
hypocrites. 

The    Italian    Revolution,  passing  from   the   Liberal  to 
the  national  stage,  at  once  adopted  his  name  and  placed 
Itself   under  his   invocation.      Count   Sclopis,   though  he 
declared  him  Penseur  profond,  Arivain  adwirabie,  dcx,\ux,i 
this  untimely  preference  :  "  II  m'a  dt^  pcnible  de  voir  le 
gouvernemciit    provisoire    de    la    Tuscane,    en     1859,  le 
lendemain    du    jour    ou    ce    pays    recouvrait    sa    liberie 
publier    un  decret,  i)ortant   qu'une   edition    complete  des 
ceuvrcs   de    Machiavcl    serait   faite    aux    frais   de   letat ' 
The    research    even    of    our    best    masters,    Villari    and 
Tommasini,   is    prompted    by   admiration.      Ferrari,   who 
comes   so   near   him  in   many   qualities   of  the    intellect 
proclaims  him   the  recorder  of  fate:  "II  demerit   Ics  rules 
que  la  fatalitd  distribue  aux  individus  et  aux  masses  dans 
ces  moments  funestes  et  gloricux  ou  ils  sont  appclos  a 
changer  la  loi  et  la  foi  des  nations."     His  advice,  .says  I  a 
I-arina,  would  have  saved  Italy.      Canello  believes  that  he  is 
disliked  because  he  is  mistaken  for  a  courtier :  "  L'  ormrc 
c    r   antipatia    che    moiti    critici    hanno    provato   per  il 
Machiavclli    .san    Jcrivati    dal    pensare    che    tutti    i    simi 
crudi  inscgnamcnti  fossero  .solo  a  vantaggio  del  JVincipe." 
One    biographer,     Mordcnti,    exalts    him     as     the    very 
champion    of  con.scicnce  :    "  Risuscitando    la   dignita  del- 
r  umana  coscienza,  ne  affcrmo  1'  esistenza   in    faccia  alia 
ragione."      He  adds,  more  truly,  "E  uno  dci   personas^d 
del  dramma  che  si  va  svolgendo  nell'  eta  nostra." 

That  is  the  meaning  of  Laurent  when  he  sa)s  that 
he  has  imitat(,rs  but  no  defenders  :  "  Machiavcl  ne  trouvc 
plus  un  scul  partisan  au  XIX"  siccle.— La  pc.stcrite  a 
vr.u^  son  nom  a  Tinfamic,  tout  en  pratiquant  sa  doctrine.^ 
His  characteristic  universality  has  been  recognised  bv 
Kaudnllart :  "  En  cxprimant  cc  mauvais  cote,  mais  ce 
mauvais     cotd,     h^las,     cternel !     Machiavcl     n'est    plus 
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seulement  le  publiciste  de  son  pays  et  de  son  temps ; 
il  est  le  politique  de  tous  Ics  siecies. — S'il  fait  tout 
d^pendre  de  la  puissance  individuelle,  ct  de  ses  facuites 
de  force,  d'habilet^,  de  ruse,  c'cst  que,  plus  le  theatre 
se  r^trdcit,  plus  Thomme  influe  sur  la  marchc  des 
dvcnemcnts."  Matter  finds  the  same  merits  which  are 
applauded  by  the  Italians :  "  II  a  plus  innovd  pour  la 
liberty  que  pour  le  despotisme,  car  autour  de  lui  la 
liberty  otait  inconnue,  tandis  que  le  despotisme  lui 
posait  partout."  And  his  reviewer,  Longptrier,  pr<i- 
nounccs  the  doctrine  "  parfaitcmcnt  approprice  aux  «:tats 
d'ltaiis."  Nourrisson,  with  Fchr,  one  of  the  few  religious 
men  who  still  have  a  good  word  for  the  Sccretar\-, 
admires  his  sincerity :  "  Le  Pyimc  est  un  livrc  de  bonne 
foi,  oil  I'autcur,  sans  songer  a  mal,  n'a  fait  que  traduire 
en  maximes  les  pratiques  habituelles  a  ses  contemporains." 
Tiiiers,  though  he  surrendered  The  Prince,  clung  to  the 
Dhcorsi — the  Discorsi,  with  the  pointed  and  culminating 
text  produced  by  Mr.  Jkird.  In  the  archives  of  the 
ministry  he  mi-ht  have  found  how  the  idea  struck  his 
successful  predecessor,  V'er^cnncs  :  "  II  est  des  choscs  plus 
fortes  que  les  hommes,  et  les  grands  intcrOts  des  nations 
sont  de  ce  genre,  et  doivent  par  con.scquent  I'emporter 
sur  la  fa^on  de  penscr  de  queiqucs  particuliers." 

Loyalty  to  Frederic  the  Great  has  not  restrained 
German  vjpinion,  and  philosophers  unite  with  historians  in 
rejecting  his  youthful  moralities.  Zimmerman  wonders 
what  would  have  become  of  Prussia  if  the  king  had 
practised  the  maxims  of  the  crown  prince  ;  and  Zcller 
testifies  that  the  Aiiti-Machiavcl  was  not  permitted  to 
influence  his  reign :  "  Wird  man  doch  wcder  in  seiner 
Staatslcitung  noch  in  scinen  politischen  Grundsiitzen 
ctwas  von  dcm  vermissen,  worauf  die  Ueberlegenhoit  ciner 
ge<unden  Realpolitik  allcm  liberaien  odcr  con.scrvativen, 
radikalen  oder  legitimisti.schen,  Doktrinarismus  gegcnliber 
beruht."  Ahrens  and  Windelband  insist  on  the  virtue  of 
a  national  government :  "  Der  Staat  ist  sich  selbst  genug. 
wenn  er  in  einer  Nation  wurzclt, — das  ist  der  Grund- 
godanke  Machiavelli's."    Kirchmann  celebrates  the  emanci- 
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pation   of  the   State   from  the   moral   yoke  :   "  Man  hat 
Machiavelli    zwar    in   der    Theorie    bckampft,   allcin   die 
Praxis  der  Staaten  hat  seine  Lehren  immer  eingehalten 
— Wcnn   seine   Lehre  vcrletzt,  so  kommt  diess   nur  von 
der  Kleinheit  der  Staaten  und    Fursten,  auf  die  cr  sie 
verwendet.— Es   spricht    nur  fur   seine  tiefe   Erkenntniss 
des    Staatswescns,   dass   er   die    Staatsgewalt    nicht   den 
Regehi    der    Privatmoral    unterwirft,   sondcrn    selbst  vor 
grobcn    Verlctzungen    dieser    Moral    durch   den    F.irstcn 
nicht  zuruckschreckt,  wenn  das  Wohl  des  Ganzen  unci  die 
Freiheit   des    Vaterlandcs   nicht   andcrs    vorbereitet   und 
vermittelt    werden    kann."      In    Kuno    Fischer's   progress 
through  the  systems  of  metaphysics  Machiavelli  appear 
at  almost   every  step;   his   influence   is  manifest   to  Dr 
Abbott  throughout  the  whole  of  Bacon's  political  writin-s : 
Hobbcs  followed  up  his  theory  to  the  conclusions  which 
he   abstained  from  ;  Spinoza  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a 
liberal     interpretation ;     Leibniz,     the    inventor    of   the 
acquiescent  doctrine  which  Bolingbroke  transmitted  to  the 
Ess,ij'  on  Man,  said  that  he  drew  a  good  likeness  of  a  bad 
prince  ;   Herder  reports  him  to  mean  that  a  rogue  need 
not  be  a  fool  ;   Fichte  frankly  set  himself  to  rehabilitate 
him.      In  the  end,  the  great  master  of  modern  philrsopi.v 
pronounces  in  his  favour,  and  declares  it  absurd  to  robe  a 
prince  in  the  cowl  of  a  monk  :  "  Ein  politischer  Dcnker 
und   Kunstlcr  dessen  erfahrencr  und  tiefer  Verstand  au5 
den    gcschichtlich    gegcbenen    Verhaltnissen    bcsscr,  ais 
aus    den    Grundsatzen    der    Mctapliysik,    die    politischcn 
Nothwcndigkcitcn,  den  Charakter,  die  liildung  und  Auf- 
gabe    wcltlicher    Herrschaft    zu    begreifen    wusstc— Da 
man  weiss,  dass  politische  Machtfragen  nie,  am  W'cnigston 
in  einem  verderbten  Volke,  mit  den  Mitteln  der  Moral  zu 
losen  sind,  so  ist  es  uiiverstandig,  das  Buch  vom   Furstc:i 
zu    verschreien.      .Machiavelli    hatte    einen    Herrscher  zu 
schildern,  keincn  Klosterbruder." 

Ranke  was  a  grateful  student  of  Fichte  when  he 
spoke  of  Machiavelli  as  a  meritorious  writer,  maligned 
by  people  who  could  not  understand  him  :  "  Einem 
.\utor    von    hochstem    Verdienst,    und    der    keinesweg^ 
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ein  boser  Mensch  war. — Die  falsche  AufTassung  des 
Pr.tdpt  beruht  eben  darauf,  dass  man  die  Lehren 
Machiavells  als  allgemeine  betrachtet,  wahrend  sic  bloss 
Anweisungen  fiir  einen  bcstimmten  Zweck  sind."  To 
Gervinus,  in  1853,  he  is  "der  grosse  Seher,"  the  prophet 
of  the  modern  world  :  "  Er  erricth  den  Gcist  der  ncuern 
Geschichte."  Gervinus  was  a  democratic  Liberal,  and. 
taken  with  Gentz  from  another  quarter,  he  shows  how 
widely  the  elements  of  the  Machiavellian  restoration 
were  spread  over  Europe.  Gentz  had  not  forgotten  his 
classics  in  the  service  of  Austria  when  he  wrote  to  a 
friend :  "  Wenn  selbst  das  Recht  je  verletzt  werden  darf, 
so  geschehe  es,  urn  die  rechtmassige  Macht  zu  erhalten  ; 
in  allem  Uebrigen  herrsche  es  unbedingt."  Twesten  is 
as  well  persuaded  as  Machiavelli  that  the  world  cannot 
be  governed  "  con  Pater  nostri  in  mano,"  and  he  deemed 
that  patriotism  atoned  for  his  errors :  "  Dass  der  welt- 
geschichtliche  Fort.schritt  nicht  mit  Schonung  und  Gelin- 
digkeit,  nicht  in  den  Formen  des  Rcchts  vollzogen  werden 
konnte,  hat  die  Geschichte  alier  Lander  bestiitigt. — Auch 
Machiavcllis  Sundcn  miigcn  wir  als  gcsuhnt  bctrachtcn, 
durch  das  hochsinnigc  Strcbcn  fur  das  Grosse  und  das 
Ansehen  seines  Volkes."  One  censor  of  Frederic,  Borc- 
tius,  makes  him  answerable  for  a  great  deal  of  presuming 
criticism :  "  Die  Gelehrten  sind  bis  heute  in  ihrem 
Urtheil  iibcr  Machiavelli  nicht  cinig,  die  cifTcntliche 
Mcinung  ist  hicrin  gliicklicher. — Die  offentliche  Meinung 
kann  sich  fur  alle  diese  Weisheit  beim  alten  F"ritz 
bedanken."  On  the  eve  of  the  campair;n  in  Hohemia, 
Herbst  pointed  out  that  Machiavelli,  though  previously  a 
republican,  sacrificed  liberty  to  unity  :  "  Der  Einhcit  soil 
die  innere  F'reiheit — Machiavelli  war  kurz  zuvor  noch 
bcgeisterter  Anhiingcr  der  Republik — geopfert  werden." 
According  to  Feuerlein  the  hjart  of  the  writer  was  loyal, 
but  the  conditions  of  the  problem  were  inexorable ;  and 
Klein  detects  in  The  Prince,  and  even  in  the  Mandia- 
gola,  "die  reformatorische  Absicht  cines  Sittenspicgels." 
Chowanetz  wrote  a  book  to  hold  up  Machiavelli  as  a 
teacher  of  all   ages,   but   especially   of  our   own :    "  Die 
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Absicht  aber,  welchc  Machiavcl  mit  seinctn  Huche 
vcrband.  ist  trefflich  fUr  allc  Zcitcn."  And  Wcitzel 
hardly  knows  a  better  writer,  or  one  less  worthy  of 
an  evil  name:  "  Im  Intcrcsse  der  Menschheit  imd 
Scsetzmass.{;er  Vcrfassunscii  kann  kaum  cin  besscres 
Wcrk  -cschricbcn  wcrdcn.  — Wohl  ist  mancher  in  dcr 
Gescliichtc.  wic  in  der  Tradition  der  Volkcr,  aiif  cine 
unschuldigc  Weisc  urn  scinen  verdientcn,  odcr  zu  einc-n 
unverdicntcn  Kufe  gckommcn.  abcr  keiner  vicllciclu 
unschuldii;or  als  .Machiaveih'." 

Ihcse    are    remote   and    forgotten    names.       Stron-er 
mcn  of  the  imperial  epoch  have  resumed  the  Ihcmc  u^ 
better    means    of    judging',    and    yet     with    no     i.arslar 
juci-ment.      Ilartwi.,'  sums  up  his  penetrating  and  sevce 
analysis    by    confessing    that    the    world    as    Machiavc- 
saw  It,  without  a  conscience,  is  the  real  world  of  hi-torv 
as    It    is:     "Die    Thatsachen    selbst    scheinen    uns   das 
Gehcimniss    ihrer    Kxisteiiz    zu    vcrrathen  ;    wir    glaub  n 
vor    uns    die    Kaden    sich    verknupfen    und    verschlin-cn 
zu  sehen,  deren  Gewebe  die  Weltgeschichte  ist."     Gasp^rv 
thinks   that   he  hated   iniquity,   but    that  he  knew  of  n 
righteousness    apart    from    the    State:    "  Er    lobtc    mi- 
VVarme   das  Gute   und    tadclte   mit   Abschcu   das   H...c 
aber  cr  studirte  auch  dieses   mit   Interesse.— Er  erkcnnt 
cben    keine    Moral,  wic  keinc   Religion,  uber  dem  .St.utc 
•sondern    nur    in    dcmselben  ;    die    Mcnschen    sind    von 
Natur    schiccht,    die    Gesctze    machen    sie    gut— Wo  a 
kern  Gericht  giebt,  bci  dem   man  klagen   konnte,  wie  in 
den    Handlungen    der    Ktiisten,   bctrachtet    man    im:i,or 
das    Knde."       The    common    opinion     is    expressed   bv 
Banm-arten   in  his   C//,v/rs  the  Fifth,  that  the  grandeur 
of  the  purpose  assures  indulgence  to  the  means  propo^ci: 
"  Wcnn  die   U'mst.inde  zum  Wortbruch,  zur  Grausamkcir, 
Habgicr,  Liige  treiben,  so  hat   man   sich  nicht  etwa  mi: 
HedauL-rn,  dass  die  Not  da/.u  zwingc,  sondern  schlechtuc,^ 
well   es  ebon    politisci,   zwcckmasMg    ist    und    ohne   allo^ 
Bedenken     so     zu     verhalten.  — Ihre     Deduktioncii    sind 
uns    unertraglich,    wcnn    wir    nicht    sagen    konnen :    allc 
diese   schrecklichcn    Dinge   empfahl    Machiavelli,   wcil  er 
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nur  durch  sie  die  Bcfreiung  seines  Vaterlandes  zu 
erreichen  hofTte.  Dieses  erhabene  Ziel  macht  uns  die 
furchtcrlichen  Mittel  annchmbar,  wclche  Machiavelli  seincm 
Fiirsten  empfiehit."  Hillebrand  was  a  more  international 
Germaii ;  he  had  swum  in  many  European  waters,  and 
wtote  in  three  languages.  He  is  scarcely  less  favourable 
•n  his  interpretation:  "Cette  dictature,  il  nc  faut  jamais 
Ic  perdre  de  vuc,  no  serait  jamais  que  transitoirc,  ct 
devrait  faire  place  4  un  gouverncment  librc  dcs  que  la 
nr,inde  riforme  nationale  et  sotiale  serait  accomplic. — 
11  a  parfaitement  conscience  du  mal.  L'atmosphirc 
ambiante  de  son  si^cle  et  de  son  pays  n'a  nullcment 
oblitcrii  son  sens  moral.  —  II  a  si  bien  conscience  de 
r^normit^  de  ccs  crimes,  qu'il  la  condamnc  hautement 
lorsque  la  dcrniere  ndcessit^  ne  les  impose  pas." 

.\mong  these  utterances  of  capable  and  distinguished 
men,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  are  partially  true,  and 
others,  without  a  particle  of  truth,  are  ^t  least  representa- 
tive and  significant,  and  serve  to  bring  Machiavelli  within 
fathomable  depth.  He  is  the  earliest  conscious  and 
articulate  exponent  of  certain  living  forces  in  the  present 
world.  Religion,  progressive  enlightenment,  the  per- 
petual vigilance  of  public  opinion,  have  not  reduced 
his  empire,  or  disproved  the  justice  of  his  conception 
of  mankind.  He  obtains  a  new  lease  of  life  from  causes 
that  are  still  prevailing,  and  from  doctrines  that  are 
apparent  in  politics,  philosophy,  and  science.  Without 
sparing  censure,  or  employing  for  comparison  the  grosser 
.symptoms  of  the  age,  we  find  him  near  our  common 
level,  and  perceive  that  he  is  not  a  vanishing  type,  but 
a  constant  and  contemporary  influence.  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  praise,  to  defend,  or  to  excuse,  the  burden 
of  blame  may  yet  be  lightened  by  adjustment  and 
distribution,  and  he  is  more  rationally  intelligible  when 
illustrated  by  lights  falling  not  only  from  the  century 
he  wrote  in,  but  from  our  own,  which  has  seen  the 
course  of  its  history  twenty-five  times  diverted  by  actual 
or  attempted  crime. 
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MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH'S  IRISH   HISTORY' 

When     Macaulay    republished     his     Essays     from    the 
£.//«^«>;c//    A'mWr,     he     had     already    commenced    the 
great  work    by   which    his    name    will    be   remembered 
and  he  had  the  prudence  to  exclude  from  the  collcciion 
his  early  paper  on  the  art  of  historical  writing.      I„  ,he 
maturity  «f  his  powers,  he  was  ri},'htl>  unwilling  to  briri' 
into  notice  the  theories  of  his  youth.     At  a  time  when 
he  was  about  to  claim  a  place  among  the  first  historians 
it    would   have   been    injudicious  to   remind   men  of  the 
manner   in    which   he   had   described   the  objects  of  his 
emulation  or  of  his  rivalry-how   in   his   judgment   the 
spcH^chcs  of  Thucydides  violate  the  decencies  of  fiction 
and  g,vc  to  his  book  something  of  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  pleasure-grounds,  whilst  his  political  observations 
are  very  superficial  ;    how    Polybius  has   no   other  merit 
than  that  of  a  faithful  narrator  of  facts  ;  and  how  in  th  ■ 
mnetcenth  century,  from  the  practice  of  distorting  narra- 
tive   in  conformity   with  theory,  "history    proper  is  ,iis- 
appearing."     But  in  that  essay,  although  the  judgments 
arc  pucnle,  the  ideal  at  which  the  writer  afterwards' aimed 
IS  distinctly  drawn,  and  his  own  character  is  prefigured  in 
the  description  of  the  author  of  a  history  of  England  as  it 
ought  to  be,  who  "gives  to  truth  those  attractions  which 
have   been   usurped  by  fiction."  "intersperses  the  details 
which  are  the  charm  of  historical  romances,"  and  "  reclaims 
those  materials  which  the  novelist  has  appropriated  " 
Mr.   Goldwin   Smith,  like   Macaulay.   has   written  on 
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the  study  of  history,  and  he  has  been  a  keen  critic  of 
other  historians  before  becoming  one  himself.  It  is  a 
bold  thing  for  a  man  to  bring  theory  so  near  to  execu- 
tion, and,  amidst  dispute  on  his  principles  and  resent- 
ment at  his  criticism,  to  give  an  opjxjrtunity  of  testing 
his  theories  by  his  own  practice,  and  of  applying  his 
uwn  canons  to  his  performance.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
professor  of  Cologne,  who  wrote  the  best  Latin  poem 
of  modern  times,  as  a  model  for  his  pupils  ;  and  of  the 
author  of  an  attack  on  Drydcn's  Virgil,  who  is  styled 
by  I'ope  the  "  fairest  of  critics,"  "  because,"  says  Johnson, 
"  he  exhibited  his  own  version  to  be  compared  with  that 
wliich  he  condemned."  The  work  in  which  the  pro- 
fc>^or  of  history  and  critic  of  historians  teaches  by 
example  is  not  unworthy  of  his  theory,  whilst  some  of 
its  defects  may  be  explained  by  it. 

The  point  which  most  closely  connects  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  previous  writings  with  his  Irish  History  is  his 
vindication  of  a  moral  code  against  those  who  identify 
moral  with  physical  laws,  who  consider  the  outward 
Rgularity  with  which  actions  are  done  to  be  the  inward 
reason  why  they  must  be  done,  and  who  conceive  that 
ail  laws  are  opposed  to  freedom.  In  his  opposition  to 
this  materialism,  he  goes  in  one  respect  too  far,  in  another 
not  far  enough. 

On  the  one  hand,  whilst  defending  liberty  and 
morality,  he  has  not  sufficient  perception  of  the  spiritual 
clement ,  and  on  the  other,  he  seems  to  fear  that  it  would 
be  a  concession  to  his  antagonists  to  dwell  on  the 
constant  laws  by  which  nature  asserts  herself,  and  on 
the  regularity  with  which  like  causes  produce  like  cfTccts. 
Yet  it  is  on  the  observation  of  these  laws  that  political, 
social,  and  economical  science  rests  ;  and  it  is  by  the 
knowledge  of  them  that  a  scientific  historian  is  guided 
in  grouping  his  matter.  In  this  he  differs  from  the  artist, 
whose  principle  of  arrangement  is  drawn  from  himself, 
not  from  external  nature  ;  and  from  the  annalist,  who 
has  no  arrangement,  since  he  sees,  not  the  connection, 
but  the  succession  of  events.      Facts  arc  intelligible  and 
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instructive.— or.  in  other  words,  history  exhibits  truths  as 
well  as  facts,— when  they  are  seen  not  merely  as  they 
follow,  but  as  they  correspond  ;  not  merely  as  they  have 
happened,  but  as  they  are  paralleled.     The  fate  of  Ireland 
IS  to  be  understood  not  simply  from  the  light  of  ErK^lish 
and   Irish   history,  but   by  the   general   history  of  o'thcr 
conquests,    colonies,    dependencies,    and    establishmc.Us 
In  this  sort  of  illustration  by  analogy  and  contrast  Mr' 
Goldwin    Smith    is    particularly    infelicitous.      Nor   docs' 
Providence  gain  what  science  loses  by  his  treatment  of 
history.      He  rejects  materialism,  but  he  confines  his  viciv 
to  motives  and  forces  which  are  purely  human. 

The  Catholic  Church  receives,  therefore,  very  imperfect 
measure    at    his    hands.       Her    spiritual    character   and 
purpose  he  cannot   discern   behind   the   temporal  instru 
ments  and   appendages  of  her  existence;   he  confounds 
authority    with   influence,   devotion   with   bigotry,   power 
with  force  of  arms,  and  estimates  the  vigour  and  durability 
of  Catholicism  by  critcrions  as  material  as  those  of  tl/e 
philosophers  he  has  so  vehemently  and  so  ably  refuted 
Most  Protestant  writers  fail  in  approbation  ;  he  fails  in 
appreciation.      It  is  not  so  much  a  religious  feeling  that 
makes  h.m  unjust,  as  a  way  of  thinking  which,  in  great 
measure,  ignores  the  supernatural,  and  therefore  precludes 
a  just  estimate  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  Catholicism 
in  particular.      Hence  he  is  unjust  rather  to  the  nature 
than  to  the  actions  of  the  Church.     He  caricatures  more 
than  he  hbcis  her.     He  is  much  less  given  to  misrepre- 
sen  ation  and  calumny  than  Macaulay.  but  he  has  a  less 
exalted  idea  of  the  history  and  character  of  Catholicism. 
As  he  underrates  what  is  divine,  so  he  has  no  very  hi-^h 
standard  for   the   actions   of  men,  and   he   is   liberal  in 
admitting  extenuating  circumstances.     Though  he  never 
suspends  the  severity  of  his  moral  judgment  in  considera- 
tion of  the  purpose  or  the  result,  yet  he  is  induced  by  a 
variety  of  arguments  to  mitigate  its  rigour.      In  accordance 
with   the   theory  he  has  formerly  developed,  he  is  con- 
stantly  sitting  in  judgment ;  and  he  discusses  the  morality 
ot  men  and  actions  far  oftener  than  history— which  has 
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very  different  problems  to  solve — either  requires  or  tolerates. 
De  Maistre  says  that  in  our  time  compassion  is  reserved 
ior  the  guilty.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  a  merciful  judge, 
whose  compassion  generally  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  greatness  of  the  culprit ;  and  he  has  a  sympathy  for 
what  is  done  in  the  grand  style,  which  balances  his  hatied 
of  what  is  wrongly  done. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  of  an  au'ihor's  notion 
and  powers  of  research  by  a  harty  and  popular  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  collected  quite  enough 
information  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  has  used  it, 
and  he  has  not  failed  through  want  of  industry.  The 
test  of  solidity  is  not  the  quantity  read,  but  the  mode  in 
which  the  knowledge  has  been  collected  and  used.  Method, 
not  genius,  or  eloquence,  or  erudition,  makes  the  historian. 
He  may  be  discovered  most  easily  by  his  use  of  authorities. 
The  first  question  is,  whether  the  writer  understands  the 
comparative  value  of  sources  of  information,  and  has  the 
habit  of  giving  precedence  to  the  most  trustworthy  in- 
formant. There  arc  some  vague  indications  that  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  does  not  understand  the  importance  of 
this  fundamental  rule.  In  his  Inaugural  Lecture,  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  the  following  extravagant  sentence 
occurs :  "  Before  the  Revolution,  the  fervour  and  the 
austerity  of  Rousseau  had  cast  out  from  good  society 
the  levity  and  sensuality  of  Voltaire"  (p.  15).  This 
view — which  he  appears  to  have  abandoned,  for  in  his 
Insli  History  he  tells  us  that  France  "  has  now  become 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Voltaire" — he  supports  by  a 
reference  to  an  abridgment  of  French  history,  much 
and  justly  esteemed  in  French  schools,  but,  like  all 
abridgments,  not  founded  on  original  knowledge,  and 
disfigured  -.y  exaggeration  in  the  colouring.  Moreover, 
the  passage  he  refers  to  has  been  misinterpreted.  In 
the  Irish  History  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  quotes,  for  the 
character  of  the  early  Celts,  without  any  sufficient 
reason,  another  French  historian,  Martin,  who  has  no 
great  authority,  and  the  younger  Thierry,  who  has  none 
at  all.     This  is  a  point  of  very  little  weight  by  itself; 
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but   until    our  author  vindicates   his  research    by  other 
writings,  it  is  not  in  his  favour. 

The  defects  of  Mr.  Goldvvin  Smith's  historic  art,  his 
lax  criticism,  his  superficial  acquaintance  with  foreign 
countries,  his  occasional  proneness  to  sacrifice  accuracy 
for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  effect,  his  aversion  for  spiritual 
things,  are  all  covered  by  one  transcendent  merit,  which, 
in  a  man  of  so  much  ability,  promises  great  results. 

Writers  the  most  learned,  the  most  accurate  in 
details,  and  the  soundest  in  tendency,  frequently  fall 
into  a  habit  which  can  neither  be  cured  nor  pardoned, 
—the  habit  of  making  history  into  the  proof  of  their 
theories.  The  absence  of  a  definite  didactic  pur[)ose 
is  the  only  security  for  the  good  faith  of  a  historian, 
This  most  rare  virtue  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  possesses  in 
a  high  degree.  He  writes  to  tell  the  truths  he  finds, 
not  to  prove  the  truths  which  he  believes.  In  character 
and  design  he  is  eminently  truthful  and  fair,  though  not 
equally  so  in  execution.  His  candour  never  fails  him, 
and  he  is  never  betrayed  by  his  temper ;  yet  his  de- 
fective knowledge  of  general  history,  and  his  crude 
notions  of  the  Church,  have  made  him  write  many 
things  which  are  untrue,  and  some  which  are  unjust. 
Prejudice  is  in  all  men  of  such  early  growth,  and  so 
difficult  to  eradicate,  that  it  becomes  a  misfortune  rather 
than  a  reproach,  especially  if  it  is  due  to  ignorance  and 
not  to  passion,  and  if  it  has  not  its  seat  in  the  will.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  it  is  of  the  curable  and 
harmless  kind.  The  fairness  of  his  intention  is  far 
beyond  his  knowledge.  When  he  is  unjust,  it  is  not 
from  hatred ;  where  he  is  impartial,  it  is  not  always 
from  the  copiousness  of  his  information.  His  prejudices 
are  of  a  nature  which  his  ability  and  honesty  will  in 
time  inevitably  overcome. 

The  general  result  and  moral  of  his  book  is  excellent. 
He  shows  that  the  land -question  has  been  from  the 
beginning  the  great  difficulty  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  concludes 
with  a  condemnation  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
a  prophecy  of  its   approaching  fall.       The  weakness  of 
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Ireland  and  the  guilt  of  England  are  not  disguised  ;  and 
the  author  has  not  written  to  stimulate  the  anijer  of  one 
nation  or  to  attenuate  the  remorse  of  the  other.  To  both 
he  gives  wise  and  statesman-like  advice,  that  may  soon 
be  very  opportune.  The  first  American  war  was  the 
commencement  of  the  deliverance  of  Ireland,  and  it  may 
be  that  a  new  American  war  will  complete  the  work  of 
regeneration  which  the  first  began.  Agreeing  as  we  do 
with  the  policy  of  the  author,  and  admiring  the  spirit  of 
his  book,  we  shall  not  attempt  either  to  enforce  or  to 
dispute  his  conclusions,  and  we  shall  confine  our  remarks 
to  less  essential  points  on  which  he  appears  to  us  in  the 
wrong. 

There  are  several  instances  of  inaccuracy  and  negligence 
which,  however  trivial  in  themselves,  tend  to  prove  that 
the  author  is  not  always  very  scrupulous  in  speaking  of 
things  he  has  not  studied.  A  purist  sc  severe  as  to  write 
"  Kelt "  for  "  Celt "  ought  not  to  call  Mercury,  originally 
a  very  different  personage  from  Hermes,  one  of  "  the 
legendary  authors  of  Greek  civilisation  "  (p.  43) ;  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  anybody  who  had  read  the  writings  of 
the  two  primates  could  call  Bramhall  "  an  inferior  counter- 
part of  Laud"  (p.  105).  In  a  loftier  mood,  and  therefore 
apparently  with  still  greater  license,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
declares  that  "  the  glorious  blood  of  Orange  could  scarcely 
have  run  in  a  low  persecutor's  veins  "  (p.  i  33).  The  blood 
of  Orange  ran  in  the  veins  of  William  the  Silent,  the 
threefold  hypocrite,  who  confessed  Catholicism  whilst  he 
hoped  to  retain  his  influence  at  court,  Lutheranism  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the 
German  princes,  Calvinism  when  he  was  forced  to  resort 
to  religion  in  order  to  excite  the  people  against  the  crown, 
and  who  persecuted  the  Protestants  in  Orange  and  the 
Catholics  in  Holland.  These,  however,  are  matters  of  no 
consequence  whatever  in  a  political  history  of  Ireland  ; 
but  we  find  ourselves  at  issue  with  the  ai-thor  on  the 
important  question  of  political  freedom.  "  Even  the 
highly  civilised  Kelt  of  France,  familiar  as  he  is  with 
theories  of  political   liberty,  seems   almost   incapable   of 
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sustaining  free  institutions.     After  a  moment  of  constitu- 
tional    government,   he    reverts,   with   a   bias    which    the 
fatalist  might  call  irresistible,  to  despotism  in  some  form" 
(p.  1 8).      The  warning  so  frequently  uttered  by  Burke  in  Lis 
last  years,  to  fly  from  the  liberty  of  France,  is  still  more 
needful  now  that  French  liberty  has  exhibited  itself  in  a 
far  more   seductive   light.      The   danger   is   more   subtle 
when   able   men   confound   political    forms   with   popular 
rights.      I- ranee  has  never  been  governed  by  a  Constitu- 
tion since   1792,  if  by  a  Constitution  is  meant  a  definite 
rule  and  limitation  of  the   governing   power.      It  is  not 
that  the  French  failed  to  preser^'e  the  forms  of  parlia- 
mentary   government,    but    that    those    forms    no    more 
implied  freedom  than   the  glory  which   the  Empire  has 
twice  given  in  their  stead.      It  is  a  serious  fault  in  our 
author  that  he  has  not  understood  so  essential  a  distinction 
Has  he  not  read  the  R/j^/ifs  0/ Man,  by  Tom  Paine?—  ' 
It  is  not  because  a  part  of  the  government  is  elective  that  makes 

a  parhament,   unlnnacd   powers.     Election,    in    this  case,    bccmes 
^^:S^.^  -P-entatio„,  and  the  candidates  are  ^andic,:;:; 

Napoleon  once  consulted  the  cleverest  among  the 
politicians  who  served  him,  respecting  the  durability 
of  some  of  his  institutions.  "Ask  yourself,"  was  tlie 
answer,  "what  it  would  cost  you  t<  destroy  them.  If 
the  destruction  would  cost  no  effort,  you  have  created 
nothing  ;  for  politically,  as  well  as  phj-sically,  only  tliat 
which  resists  endures."  In  the  year  ,802  the  same 
great  writer  said:  "Nothing  is  more  pernicious  in  a 
monarchy  than  the  principles  and  the  forms  of  de- 
mocracy, for  they  allow  no  alternative,  but  despotism 
and  revolutions."  With  the  additional  experience  of 
hn  ,■  a  century,  a  writer  not  inferior  to  the  last  repeats 
exactly  the  same  idea  : — 

Of  all  societies  in  the  world,  those  which  will  always  have  most 
d^ulty  ,„  p^manently^escapiniT  absolute  governnient  will  be  pre- 
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cisely  those  societies  in  which  aristocracy  is  no  more,  and  can  no 
more  be.* 

French  constitutionalism   was    but   a   form    by  which 
the   absence   of    self-government    was    concealed.       The 
State  was  as  despotic  under  V'illelc  or  Guizot  as  under 
either  of  the  Bonapartes.     The  Restoration  fenced  itself 
round    with   artificial   creations,   having    no    root   in    the 
condition    or   in    the    sympathies   of   the   people ;    these 
creations   simply  weakened   it  by  making    it   unpopular. 
The  hereditary   peerage   was   an   anomaly   in  a  country 
unused    to  primogeniture,  and    so    was    the  revival,  in   a 
nation  of  sceptics,  of  the  Gallican  union  between  Church 
and   State.     The    monarchy    of   July,  which    was    more 
suited   to  the   nature  of  French   society,   and   was   thus 
enabled  to  crush   a   series   of  insurrections,  was   at   last 
forced,  by  its  position  and  by  the  necessity  of  self-pre- 
servation, to  assume  a   very  despotic  character.       After 
the  fortifications    of   J'aris   were   begun,  a  tendency   set 
in  which,   under   a   younger   sovereign,    would   have   led 
to  a  system  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  which  now 
prevails  ;  and  there  are  princes  in  the  House  of  Orleans 
whose  government   would   develop   the   principle   of  de- 
mocracy in  a  manner  not  very  remote  from  the  institu- 
tions of  the  second  Empire.      It  is  liberalism  more  than 
despotism  that  is  opposed  to  liberty  in   France  ;  and  it 
is  a  most  dangerous  error  to  imagine  that  the  Govern- 
ments   of    the     French    Charter    rcaliy    resemble     ours. 
There  are  States  without  any   parliament  at   all,  whose 
principles    and    fundamental    institutions    arc    in    much 
closer   harmony    with    our    system    of    autonomy.      Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  sees  half  the  truth,  that  there  is  something 
in  the  French  nation  which  incapacitates  it  for  liberty  ; 
but  he  does  not  sec  that  what  they  have  always  sought, 
and  sometimes  enjoyed,  is  not  freedom  ;  that  their  liberty 
must  diminish  in  proportion  as  their  ideal  is   attained  ; 
and  that  they   are   not   yet    familiar   with   the  theory  of 
political  rights.     With  this  false  notion  of  what  constitutes 
liberty,   it   is   not    surprising   that   he   should   repeatedly 

'  Tocqueville,  IJAncien  R/gime  el  la  Rholution,  I'r^face,  p.  xvi. 
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dwell  on  its  connection  with   Protestantism,  and  talk  of 
"  the  political  liberty  which  Protestantism  brought  in  its 
train  "  (p.  1 20).     Such  phrases  may  console  a  Protestant 
reader  of  a  book  fatal  to  the   Proiestant   ascendency  in 
Ireland  ;  but  as  there  are   no  arguments   in   support  of 
them,  and    as    they    are    strangely    contradicted    by  the 
facts  in  the  context,   Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  resorts  to  the 
ingenious  artifice  of  calling  to  mind  as  many  ugly  stories 
about  Catholics  as  he  can.     The  notion  constantly  recurs 
that,  though  the  Protestants  were  very  wicked  in  Ireland 
it  was  agaJnst  their  principles  and  general  practice,  and 
is  due  to  the  Catholics,  whose  system  naturally  led  them 
to  be  tyrannical  and  cruel,  and  thus  provoked  retaliation. 
Mr.  Smith  might  have  been  reminded  by  Peter  Plymlcy 
that   when    Protestantism   has   had   its   own   way   it  has 
uniformly    been    averse    to    freedom:     "What    has   Pro- 
testantism    done    for    liberty    in    Denmark,    in    Sucdcn, 
throughout  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  Prussia  ?  "—not 
much    less    than    democracy    has    done  in    France.     .An 
admirer  of  the  constitutions  of  179 1,  1 814,  or  1830  may 
be  excused  if  he  is  not  very  severe  on  the  absolutism  o: 
Protestant  countries. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  mistakes  the  character  of  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  because  he  has  not  understood  the 
relative  position  of  the  civilisation  of  the  two  countries  at 
the  time  when  it  occurred.  That  of  the  Celts  was  in 
many  respects  more  refined  than  that  of  the  Normans. 
The  Celts  are  not  among  the  progressive,  initiative  races, 
but  among  those  which  supply  the  materials  rather  than 
the  impulse  of  history,  and  are  either  stationary  or 
retrogressive.  The  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Teutons  are  the  only  makers  of  history,  the 
only  authors  of  advancement.  Other  races  posscssinij 
a  highly  developed  language,  a  copious  literature,  a 
speculative  religion,  enjoying  luxury  and  art,  attain  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  cultivation  which  they  are  unable  either 
to  communicate  or  to  increase.  They  are  a  negative 
element  in  the  world  ;  sometimes  the  barrier,  sometimes 
the  instrument,  sometimes  the  material  of  those  races  to 
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whom  it  is  given  to  originate  and  to  advance.  Their 
existence  is  either  passive,  or  reactionary  and  destructive, 
when,  after  intervening  like  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  they 
speedily  exhibit  their  uncreative  character,  and  leave 
others  to  pursue  the  course  to  which  they  have  pointed. 
The  Chinese  are  a  people  of  this  kind.  They  have  long 
remained  stationary,  and  succeeded  in  excluding  the 
intluences  of  general  history.  So  the  Hindoos  ;  "being 
Pantheists,  they  have  no  history  of  their  own,  but  supply 
objects  for  commerce  and  for  conquest.  So  the  Huns, 
whose  appearance  gave  a  siilden  impetus  to  a  stagnant 
world.  So  the  Slavonians,  who  tell  only  in  the  mass, 
and  whose  influence  is  ascertainable  sometimes  by  adding 
to  the  momentum  of  active  forces,  sometimes  by  impeding 
through  inertness  the  progress  of  mankind. 

To  this  class  of  nations  also  belong  the  Celts  of  Gaul. 
The  Roman  and  the  German  conquerors  have  not  altered 
their  character  as  it  was  drawn  two  thousand  years  ago. 
They  have  a  history,  but  it  is  not  theirs;  their  nature 
remains  unchanged,  their  history  is  the  liistory  of  the 
invaders.  The  revolution  was  the  revival  of  the  conquered 
race,  and  their  reaction  against  the  creations  of  their 
masters.  But  it  has  been  cunning  only  to  destroy  ;  it 
has  not  given  life  to  one  constructive  idea,  or  durability 
to  one  new  institution  ;  and  it  has  exhibited  to  the  world 
an  unparalleled  political  incapacity,  which  was  announced 
by  Burke,  and  analysed  by  Tocquevillc,  in  works  which 
are  the  crowning  pieces  of  two  great  literatures. 

The  Celts  of  these  islands,  in  like  manner,  waited  for 
a  foreign  influence  to  set  in  action  the  rich  treasure  which 
in  their  own  hands  could  be  of  no  avail.  Their  language 
was  more  flexible,  their  poetry  and  music  more  copious, 
than  those  of  the  Anglo-Xormans.  Their  laws,  if  wc  may 
judge  from  those  of  Wales,  display  a  society  in  some 
respects  highly  cultivated.  But,  like  the  rest  of  that 
group  of  nations  to  which  they  belong,  there  was  not  in 
them  the  incentive  to  action  and  progress  which  is  given 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  part  in  human  destiny,  by 
the  inspiration  of  a  high  idea,  or  even   by  the   natural 
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development  of  institutions.  Their  life  and  literature  were 
aimless  and  wasteful.  Without  combin  ition  or  concentra- 
tion, they  had  no  star  to  guide  them  in  an  onward 
course ;  and  the  progress  of  dawn  into  day  was  no  more 
to  them  than  to  the  flocks  and  to  the  forests. 

Before  the  Danish  wars,  and  the  decay,  which  is 
described  by  St.  Bernard  in  terms  which  must  not  be 
taken  quite  literally,  had  led  to  the  English  iiivasioi;, 
there  was  probably  as  much  material,  certainly  as  much 
spiritual,  culture  in  Ireland  as  in  any  country  in  the 
West ;  but  there  was  not  that  by  whose  sustaining  force 
alone  these  things  endure,  by  which  alone  the  place  of 
nations  in  history  is  determined — there  was  no  political 
civilisation.  The  State  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
proj^ress  of  society.  This  is  the  essential  and  decisive 
inferiority  of  the  Celtic  race,  as  conspicuous  among  the 
Irish  in  the  twelfth  century  as  among  the  French  in  oi;r 
own.  They  gave  way  before  the  higher  political  aptitud: 
of  the  English. 

The  issue  of  an  invasion  is  generally  decided  by  this 
political  aptitude,  and  the  consequences  of  conquest  always 
depend  on  it.  Subjection  to  a  people  of  a  higher  capacity 
for  government  is  of  itself  no  misfortune  ;  and  it  is  to 
most  countries  the  condition  of  their  political  advance- 
ment. The  Greeks  were  more  highly  cultivated  than  the 
Romans,  the  Gauls  than  the  Franks  ;  yet  in  both  cases 
the  higher  political  intelligence  prevailed.  For  a  long 
time  the  English  had,  perhaps,  no  other  superiority  over 
the  Irish  ;  yet  this  alone  would  have  made  the  conquest 
a  great  blessing  to  Ireland,  but  for  the  separation  of  the 
races.  Conquering  races  necessarily  bring  with  them  their 
own  system  of  government,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of 
introducing  it.  A  nation  can  obtain  political  education 
only  by  dependence  on  another.  Art,  literature,  and 
science  may  be  communicated  by  the  conquered  to  the 
conqueror  ;  but  government  can  be  taught  only  by  govern- 
ing, therefore  only  by  the  governors  ;  politics  can  only 
be  learnt  in  this  school.  The  most  uncivilised  of  the 
barbarians,  whilst  they  slowly  and  imperfectly  learned  the 
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arts  of  Rome,  at  once  remodelled  its  laws.  The  two 
kinds  of  civilisation,  social  and  political,  arc  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  each  other.  Either  may  subsist,  in  high 
perfection,  alone.  Polity  grows  like  language,  and  is  part 
of  a  people's  nature,  not  dependent  on  its  will.  One  or 
the  other  can  be  developed,  modified,  corrected  ;  but  they 
cannot  be  subverted  or  changed  by  the  people  itself  with- 
out an  act  of  suicide.  Organic  change,  if  it  comes  at  all, 
must  come  from  abroad.  Revolution  is  a  malady,  a 
frenzy,  an  interruption  of  the  nation's  gro-vth,  sometimes 
fata!  to  its  existence,  often  to  its  independence.  In  this 
case  revolution,  by  making  the  nation  subject  to  others, 
may  be  the  occasion  of  a  new  development.  But  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  a  nation  should  arbitrarily  and 
spontaneously  cast  off  its  history,  reject  its  traditions, 
abrogate  its  law  and  government,  and  commence  a  new 
political  existence. 

Nothing  in  the  experience  of  ages,  or  in  the  nature  of 
man,  allows  us  to  believe  thnt  the  attempt  of  France  to 
establish  a  durable  edifice  on  the  ruins  of  1789,  without 
using  the  old  materials,  can  ever  succeed,  or  that  she  can 
ever  emerge  from  the  vicious  circle  of  the  last  seventy 
years,  except  by  returning  to  the  principle  which  she  then 
repudiated,  and  by  admitting,  that  if  States  would  live, 
they  must  preserve  their  organic  connection  with  their 
origin  and  history,  which  are  their  root  and  their  stem  ; 
that  they  are  not  voluntary  creations  of  human  wisdom  ; 
and  that  men  labour  in  vain  who  would  construct  them 
without  acknowledging  God  as  the  artificer. 

Theorists  who  hold  it  to  be  a  wrong  that  a  nation 
should  belong  to  a  foreign  State  are  therefore  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  law  of  civil  progress.  This  law,  or  rather 
necessity,  which  is  -^s  absolute  as  the  law  that  binds 
society  together,  is  the  force  which  makes  us  need  one 
another,  and  only  enables  us  to  obtain  what  we  need  on 
terms,  not  of  equality,  but  of  dominion  and  subjection,  in 
domestic,  economic,  or  political  relations.  The  political 
theory  of  nationality  is  in  contradiction  with  the  historic 
nation.     Since  a  nation  derives  its  ideas  and  instincts  of 
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government,  as  much  as  its  temperament  and  its  lanpua^c, 
from  liod,  acting  through  the  influences  of  nature  and  df 
his'.ory,    these    ideas    and    instincts    arc    originally    and 
essentially  peculiar  to  it,  and  not  reparable  from  it ;  they 
have  no  practical  value  in  themselves  when  divided  from 
the    capacity    which    corresponds    to    them.       National 
([ualitics   are    the    incarnations    of   political    ideas.      N„ 
people  can  receive  its  government  from  another  without 
receiving  at  the  same  time  the  ministers  of  government. 
The  workman  must  travel  with  the  work.      Such  change; 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  submission  to  a  foreign  State, 
or  to  another  race.     Europe  has  seen  two  great  instanas 
of  such  conquests,  extending  over  centuries, — the  Ri  mati 
Empire,  and  the  settlement  of  the  barbarians  in  the  Wist. 
This  it  is  which  gives  unity  to  the  history  of  the  Mi  1  lie 
Ages.     The   Romans  established  a  universal   empire  by 
subjecting  all  countries  to  the  authority  of  a  single  power. 
The  barbarians  introduced  into  all  a  single  system  of  iau, 
and  thus  became  the  instrument  of  a  universal  Church. 
The  same  spirit  of  freedom,  the  same  notions  of  the  State 
pervade  all  the   Lci^es  Barbarorum,  and   all   the   jiolitit- 
tiicy  founded  in  Europe  and  Asia.      They  differ  widely  i:; 
the  surrounding  conditions,  in  the  state  of  society,  in  the 
degree   of  advancement,   in   almost    all    external   thiiiL;<. 
The  principle  common  to  them  all  is  to  acknowlcdj^c  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  as  a  corporation  and  a  propriety 
and  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  self-government  to  all.v 
religion    to   develop    her    influence   in    the   State.      Th" 
great   migration  which   terminated  in  the    Norman  cu;- 
<]ucsts  and   in  the  Crusades  gave   the   dominion  of  the 
Latin  world   to  the  Teut(niic  chivalry,  and  to  the  Church 
her  proper  place.     All  other  countries  sank  into  dcspoti-m, 
into  schism   and  at  last  into  barbarism,  under  the  Tnrta: 
or  the  Turk.-.    The  union  between  the  Teutonic  rnce.s  anJ 
the  Holy  Sec  was  founded  on  their  political  qualities  more 
than    on  their   religious  fervour.      In   modern   times,  the 
most  pious  Catholics  have  often  tyrannised  over  the  Ciuirch, 
In  the   Middle   Ages  her   liberty  was  often  secured  a:ui 
respected  where  her  spiritual  injunctions  were  least  obeyed. 
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The  jjrowth  of  the  feudal  system  coinciding  with  the 
general  decay  of  morals  led,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to 
new  efforts  of  the  Church  to  preserve  her  freedom.  The 
Holy  Sec  was  delivered  from  the  Roman  factions  by 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  emperors,  ami  a  scries  of 
Gcrnnn  Popes  commenced  thi  threat  reform.  Other 
princes  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
imiicrial  nominees,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Castile 
showed  symptoms  of  resistance,  in  which  they  wen.- 
siip[)()rted  by  the  heresy  of  Bcrengarius.  The  conduct 
of  Henry  IV.  delivered  the  Church  from  the  patronnj;e 
of  the  Empire,  whilst  the  Normans  defended  her  against 
the  Gallican  tendencies  and  the  feudal  tyranny.  In 
Sicilv,  the  Normans  consented  to  hold  their  power  from 
the  I'ope  ;  and  in  Normandy,  Berengarius  found  a  suc- 
cessful adversary,  and  the  King  of  France  a  vassal  who 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  designs.  The  chaplain  of 
the  Conqueror  describes  his  government  in  terms  which 
•;how  how  singularly  it  fulfilled  the  conditions  which  the 
Church  requires.  He  tells  us  that  William  cstciblishcd  in 
Normandy  a  truly  Christian  order ;  that  every  village, 
town,  and  castle  enjoyed  its  own  privileges  ;  and  that, 
while  other  princes  either  forbade  the  erection  of  churches 
or  seized  their  endowments,  he  left  his  subjects  free  to  make 
pious  gifts.  In  his  reign  and  by  his  conduct  the  word 
"  bigot "  ceased  to  be  a  term  of  rej  roach,  and  came  to 
signify  what  wc  now  should  call  "  ultramontane."  He  was 
the  foremost  of  those  Normans  who  were  called  by  the 
Ploly  Sec  to  reclaim  what  was  degenerate,  and  to  renovate 
the  declining  States  of  the  North. 

Where  the  Church  addressed  herself  to  the  conversion 
of  races  of  purclj'  Teutonic  origin,  as  in  Scnndinnvia,  her 
missionaries  achieved  the  work.  In  other  countries,  as  in 
Poland  and  Hungary,  political  dependence  on  the  Empire 
was  the  channel  and  safeguard  of  her  influence.  The 
Xorman  conquest  of  England  and  of  Ireland  differs  from 
all  of  these.  In  both  islands  the  fai.h  had  been  freely 
preached,  adopted,  and  preserved.  The  rulers  and  the 
people  were  Catholic.     The   last  Saxon   king   who  died 
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before  the  Conquest  was  a  saint.  The  last  archbishop  of 
Dubhn  appointed  before  the  invasion  was  a  saint.  Neither 
of  the  invasions  can  be  explained  simply  by  the  dcniora;. 
isation  of  the  clergy,  or  by  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
people. 

Catholicism  spreads  among  the  nations,  not  only  as 
a  doctrine,  but  as   an   institution.     "The  Church,"  says 
Mr,  Goldwin  Smith,  "  is  not  a  disembodied  spirit,'  but  a 
spirit    embodied    in    human    society."      Her    teachin -  is 
directed  to  the   inner  man,  and  is  confined  to  the  social 
order  ;  but  her  discipline  touches  on  the  political.     She 
cannot  permanently  ignore  the  acts  and  character  of  the 
State,   or   escape   its  notice.     Whilst   she   preaches  sub- 
mission to  authorities  ordained  by  God,  her  nature  not 
her  interest,  compels  her  to  exert  an  involuntary  intlu'cncc 
upon  them.     The  jealousy  so  often  exhibited  by  govern- 
ments is  not  without  reason,  for  the  free  action ''of  the 
Church  is  the  test  of  the  free  constitution  of  the  State 
and  without  such  free  constitution  there  must  necessarily 
ensue    either    persecution    or    revolution.       Between    the 
settled    organisation    of  Catholicism    and  every  form  of 
arbitrary  power,  there  is  an  incompatibility  which  miN- 
terminate   in   conflict.     In    a   State   which   possesses  ,0 
security  for  authority  or  freedom,  the  Church  must  cith  r 
fight  or  succrmb.     Now,  as  authority  and  freedom   the 
conditions  of  her  existence,  can  only  be  obtained  throu  h 
the  instrumentality  of  certain  nations,  she  depends  on  the 
aid  of  these  nations.     Religion  alone  cannot  civilise  men 
or    secure    its    own    conquest.      It    promotes    civilisation 
where  it  has  power ;  but  it  has  not  power  where  its  wav 
is  not  prepared.      Its  civilising  influence  is  chiclly  indirect 
and    acts    by   its    needs   and    wants   as   much  as  by  tiie 
fulness  of  its  ideas.      So  Christianity  extends  itself  by  the 
aid  of  the  secular  power,  relying,  not  on  the  victories  of 
Christian  arms,  but  on  the    progress  of  institutions  and 
ideas  that  harmonise  with  ecclesiastical  freedom.     Hence, 
those  who  have  most  actively  served   the  interests  of  tlic 
Church  are  not  always  those  who  have  been  most  faithful 
to   her   doctrines.      The   work   which  the   Goth  and  the 
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Frank  had  done  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  Normans 
came  to  do  in  England,  where  it  had  been  done  before 
but  had  failed,  and  in  Ireland,  where  neither  Roman  nor 
German  influences  had  entered. 

Thus  the  theory  of  nationality,  unknown  to  Catholic 
a<Tes,  is  inconsistent  both  with  political  reason  and  with 
Christianity,  which  requires  the  dominion  of  race  over 
race,  and  whose  path  was  made  straight  by  two  universal 
empires.  The  missionary  may  outstrip,  in  his  devoted 
zeal,  the  progress  of  trade  or  of  arms  ;  but  the  seed  that 
he  plants  will  not  take  root,  unprotected  by  those  ideas 
of  right  and  duty  which  first  came  into  the  world  with 
the  tribes  who  destroyed  the  civilisation  of  antiquity,  and 
whose  descendants  are  in  our  day  carrying  those  ideas 
to  every  quarter  of  the  world.  It  was  as  impossible  to 
realise  in  Ireland  the  mediaeval  notions  of  ecclesiastical 
li.  erty  without  a  great  political  reform,  as  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dissolution  of  society  and  the  feuds  of  princes 
without  the  authority  of  a  supreme  lord. 

There  is  one  institution  of  those  days  to  which  Mr. 
~  !dwin  Smith  has  not  done  entire  justice. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Eric,  or  pecuniary  composition  for 
blood,  in  place  of  capital  or  other  punishment,  which  the  Brehon  law 
sanctioned,  is  the  reproach  of  all  primitive  codes,  and  of  none.  It 
is  the  first  step  from  the  license  of  savage  revenge  to  the  ordered 
justice  of  a  regular  law  (p.  4 1 ). 

Pecuniary  composition  for  blood  belongs  to  an 
advanced  period  of  defined  and  regular  criminal  juris- 
prudence. In  the  lowest  form  of  civil  society,  when  the 
State  is  not  yet  distinct  from  the  family,  the  family  is 
compelled  to  defend  itself;  and  the  only  protection  of 
society  is  the  vendetta.  It  is  the  private  right  of  self- 
defence  combined  with  the  public  office  of  punishment, 
and  therefore  not  only  a  privilege  but  an  obligation. 
The  whole  family  is  bound  to  avenge  the  injury  ;  but 
the  duty  rests  first  of  all  with  the  heir.  Precedency  in 
the  office  of  avenger  is  naturally  connected  with  a  first 
claim  in  inheritance  ;  and  the  succession  to  property  is 
determined  by  the  law  of  revenge.     This  leads  both  to 
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primogeniture,  because  the  eldest  son  is  most  likely  to  be 
capable  of  punishing  the  culprit ;  and,  for  the  same  reason 
to  modifications  of  primogeniture,  by  the  preference  of 
the  brother  before  the  grandson,  and  of  the  male  line 
before  the  female.  A  practice  which  appears  barbarous 
IS,  therefore,  one  of  the  foundations  of  civilisation,  and 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  refinements  of  law.  In  this 
state  of  society  there  is  no  distinction  between  civii 
and  criminal  law  ;  an  injury  is  looked  upon  as  a  private 
wrong,  not,  as  religion  considers  it,  a  sin,  or,  as  the  State 
considers  it,  a  crime. 

Something  very  similar  occurs  in  feudal  society.  Here 
all  the  barons  were  virtually  equal  to  each  other,  and 
without  any  superior  to  punish  their  crimes  or  to  avenge 
their  wrongs.  They  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  obta'n 
safety  or  reparation,  like  sovereigns,  by  force  of  arms 
What  war  is  among  States,  the  feud  is  in  feudal  society 
and  the  vengeance  of  blood  in  societies  not  yet  matured 
into  States— a  substitute  for  the  fixed  administration  ot 
justice. 

The  assumption  of  this  duty  by  the  State  begins  with 

the   recognisance   of  acts   done   against   the   State  itseif. 

At  first,  political   crimes  alone  are  visited  with  a  public 

penalty;    private   injuries   demand    no   public   expiation, 

but  only  satisfaction  of  the  injured  party.      This  appears 

in   its  most  rudimentary  form  in  the  /cv  talionis.     Society 

requires  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  by  the  State, 

in  order  to  prevent  continual  disorders.      If  the  injured 

party  could    be   satisfied,  and    his   duty  fulfilled  without 

mflictmg  on  the  criminal  an  injury  corresponding  to  that 

which    he    had   done,  society   was   obviously   the   i,Tainer. 

At  first  it  was  optional  to  accept  or  to  refuse  satisfrction 

afterwards  it  was  made  obligatory. 

Where  property  was  so  valuable  that  its  loss  was  visited 
on  the  life  or  limb  of  the  robber,  and  injuries  at^ainst 
property  were  made  a  question  of  life  and  death,  it  soon 
followed  that  injury  to  life  could  be  made  a  question  of 
payment.  To  expiate  robbery  by  death,  and  to  expiate 
murder  by  the  payment  of  a  fine,  are  correlative  ideas. 
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Practically  this  custom  often  told  with  a  barbarous  in- 
equality against  those  who  were  too  poor  to  purchase 
forgiveness  ;  but  it  was  otherwise  both  just  and  humane 
in  principle,  and  it  was  generally  encouraged  by  the 
Church.  For  in  her  eyes  the  criminal  was  guilty  of  an 
act  of  which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  repent ; 
this  made  her  desire,  not  his  destiuction,  but  his  con- 
version. She  tried,  therefore,  to  save  his  life,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  revenge,  mutilation,  and  servitude  ;  and 
for  all  this  the  alternative  was  compen.sation.  This 
purpose  was  served  by  the  right  of  asylum.  The 
Church  surrendered  the  fugitive  only  on  condition  that 
his  life  and  person  should  be  spared  in  consideration  of 
a  lawful  fine,  which  she  often  paid  for  him  herself. 
"Concedatur  ei  vita  et  omnia  membra.  Emendat  autcm 
causam  in  quantum  potuerit,"  says  a  law  of  Charlemagne, 
given  in  the  year  785,  when  the  influence  of  religion  on 
legislation  was  most  powerful  in  Europe. 

No  idea  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  work  we  are 
reviewing  than  that  of  the  persecuting  character  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  it  is  used  as  a  perpetual  apology  for 
the  penal  laws  in  Ireland  : — 

"  When  the  Catholics  writhe  under  this  wrong,  let  them  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  history  of  Catholic  countries,  and  remember  that,  while 
the  Catholic  Church  was  stripped  of  her  endowments  and  doomed 
to  political  degradation  by  Protestant  persecutors  in  Ireland,  the 
Protestant  churches  were  exterminated  with  fire  and  sword  by 
Catholic  persecutors  in  France,  Austria,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Spain  " 
(p.  92).  He  speaks  of  Catholicism  as  "a  religion  which  all  Protestants 
believed  to  be  idolatrous,  and  knew  by  fearful  experience  to  be 
|)ersecuting "  (p.  113).  "It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  per- 
secuting laws  more  sanguinary  than  these.  Spain,  France,  and 
Austria  will  at  once  supply  signal  examples.  .  .  .  That  persecution 
was  the  vice  of  an  age  and  not  only  of  a  particular  religion,  that  it 
disgraced  Protestantism  as  well  as  Catholicism,  is  true.  But  no 
one  who  reads  the  religious  history  of  Europe  with  an  open  mind 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  persecutions  carried  on  by  Protestants 
were  far  less  bloody  and  less  extensive  than  those  carried  on  by 
Catholics ;  that  they  were  more  frequently  excusable  as  acts  of 
retaliation ;  that  they  arose  more  from  political  alarm,  and  less  from 
the  spirit  of  the  religion  ;  and  that  the  temper  of  their  authors  yielded 
more  rapidly  to  the  advancing  influence  of  humanity  and  civilisation'' 
'pp.  127,  129). 
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All  these  arguments  are  fallacies;  but  as  the  statements 
at  the  same  time  are  full  of  error,  we  believe  that  the 
author  is  wrong  because  he  has  not  studied  the  question 
not  because  he  has  designed  to  misrepresent  it.  The  fact 
that  he  does  not  distinguish  from  each  other  the  various 
kmds  and  occasions  of  persecution,  proves  that  he  is  whollv 
Ignorant  of  the  things  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Persecution  is  the  vice  of  particular  religions,"  and  the 
misfortune  of  particular  stages  of  political  society      It  i, 
the  resource  by  which  States  that  would  be  subverted  bv 
religious  liberty  escape  the  more  dangerous  alternative  o> 
imposing  religious  disabilities.     The  exclusion  of  a  part 
of  the  community  by  reason  of  its   faith  from  the  full 
benefit  of  the  law  is  a  danger  and  disadvantage  to  ever;- 
State,   however    highly    organised    its    constitution    mav 
otherwise  be.     But   the   actual   existence   of   a   reii-ioiH 
party  differing  in  faith  from  the  majority  is   danaerou^ 
only  to  a  State  very  imperfectly  organised.     Disabilitic- 
are  always  a  danger.     Multiplicity  of  religions   is  onlv 
dangerous  to  States  of  an  inferior  type.     By  persecutic,;, 
they  rid  themselves  of  the  peculiar  danger  which  threaten- 
hem,  without  involving  themselves  in  a  system  univcrsalh- 
bad.      Persecution  comes  naturally  in  a  certain  period  of 
the  progress  of  society,  before  a  more  flexible  and  coin- 
prcher  uve  system  has  been  introduced  by  that  advance 
of  religion  and  civilisation  whereby  Catholicism  graduallv 
penetrates   into   hostile    countries,  and  Christian   poucr's 
acquire  dominion  over  infidel  populations.     Thus  it  is  the 
token  of  an  epoch  in  the  political,  religious,  and  intellectual 
hie  of  mankind,  and  it  disappears  with  its  epoch,  and  with 
the  advance  of  the  Church  militant  in  her  Catholic  vocation, 
Intolerance  of  dissent  and  impatience  of  contradiction  are 
a  characteristic  of  youth.     Those  that  have  no  knouledi^e 
of  the   truth    that   i-n       ':.,  opposite   opinions,   and  no 
experience  of  their  c.        .jent  force,  cannot  believe  that 
men  are  sincere  in  holding  them.     At  a  certain  point  of 
mental  growth,  tolerance  implies  indiffbrence,  and  intoler- 
ance is  inseparable  from  sincerity.     Thus  intf.ierance,  in 
itself   a   defect,    becomes   in   this   case  a   merit.     Arain, 
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although  the  political  conditions  of  intolerance  belong  to 
the  youth  and  immaturity  of  nations,  the  motives  of 
intolerance  may  at  any  time  be  just  and  the  principle 
high.  For  the  theory  of  religious  unity  is  founded  on  the 
most  elevated  and  truest  view  of  the  character  and  function 
of  the  State,  on  the  perception  that  its  ultimate  purpose  is 
not  distinct  from  that  of  the  Church.  In  the  pagan  State 
they  were  identified ;  in  the  Christian  world  the  end 
remains  the  same,  but  the  means  are  different. 

The  State  aims  at  the  things  of  another  life  but 
indirectly.  Its  course  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  Church  ; 
they  do  not  converge.  The  direct  subservience  v(  the 
State  to  religious  ends  would  imply  despotism  and 
persecution  just  as  much  as  the  pagan  supremacy  of  civil 
over  religious  authority.  The  similarity  of  the  end 
demands  harmony  in  the  principles,  and  creates  a  decided 
Eiitagonism  between  the  State  and  a  religious  community 
whose  character  is  in  total  contradiction  with  it.  With 
such  religions  there  is  no  possibility  of  reconciliation.  A 
State  must  be  at  open  war  with  any  system  which  it  sees 
would  prevent  it  from  fulfilling  its  legitimate  duties.  The 
danger,  therefore,  lies  not  in  the  doctrine,  but  in  the 
practice.  But  to  the  pagan  and  to  the  mediaeval  State, 
the  danger  was  in  the  doctrine.  The  Christians  were  the 
best  subjects  of  the  emperor,  but  Christianity  was  really 
subversive  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  the  infancy  of  the  modern  States,  the  civil 
power  required  all  the  help  that  religion  could  give  in 
order  to  establish  itself  against  the  lawlessness  of 
barbarism  and  feudal  dissolution.  The  existence  of  the 
State  at  that  time  depended  on  the  power  of  the  Church. 
When,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Empire  renounced 
this  support,  and  made  war  on  the  Church,  it  fell  at  once 
into  a  number  of  small  sovereignties.  In  those  cases 
persecution  was  self-defence.  It  was  wrongly  defended 
as  an  absolute,  not  as  a  conditional  principle  ;  but  such  a 
principle  was  false  only  as  the  modern  theory  of  religious 
liberty  is  false.  One  was  a  wrong  generalisation  from 
the   true   character   of   the   State ;    the   other   is   a    true 
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conclusion   from   a  false   notion   of  the   State.     To  say 
that  because  of  the  union   between  Church  and  State  it 
is  right  to  persecute,  would  condemn  all  toleration  •  and 
to   say   that   the   objects   of  the  State   have   nothing  to 
do  with   religion,  would   condemn   all   persecution.   "]!ut 
persecution  and  toleration  are  equally  true  in   principle 
considered  politically  ;  only  one  belongs  to  a  more  hi.'hly 
developed    civilisation    than   the    other.     At   one   period 
toleration  would  destroy  society  ;  at  another,  persecution 
IS  fatal  to  liberty.     The  theory  of  intolerance  is  wroii-T 
only   if  founded   absolutely  upon  religious  motives;  bw 
even  then  the  practice  of  it  is  not  necessarily  censurab'c 
It  is  opposed  to  the  Christian  spirit,  in  the  same  manner 
as  slavery  is  opposed  to  it.     The  Church  prohibits  neither 
intolerance    nor    slavery,    though    in    proportion    as   her 
uiflucnce  extends,  and  civilisation  advances,  both  graduallv 
ilisapjicar. 

Unity  and  liberty  are   the  only  legitimate  principles 
on   which   the  position  of  a  Church   in  a  State  can  be 
regulated,  but  the  distance  between  them  is  immeasurab . 
and    the    transition    extremely  difficult.     To    pass   from 
religious  unity  to  religious  liberty  is  to  effect  a  complete 
inversion  in  the  character  of  the  State,  a  change  in  the 
whole  spirit  of  legislation,  and  a  still  greater  revolution  in 
the  minds  and  habits  of  men.     So  great  a  change  seldom 
happens    all    at    once.     The    law    naturally    follows   the 
condition    of  society,   which  does   not   suddenly  chan-e 
An  intervening  stage  from  unity  to  liberty,  a  compromise 
between    toleration    and    persecution,   is   a    comnu.n   but 
irrational,   tyrannical,  and   impolitic   arrangement.     It  is 
idle  to   talk   of   the  guilt   of  persecution,  if  we   do  not 
distinguish    the    various    principles    on    which    religious 
dissent  can   be  treated   by  the  State.     The  exclusion  of 
other    religions— the    system    of    Spain,    of  Sweden,  oi 
.Mecklenburg,     Holstein,    and    Tyrol— is    reasonable    in 
principle,    though    practically   untenable    in    the    present 
state  of  European  society.     The  system  of  expulsion  or 
compulsory  conformity,  adopted  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  is  defensible  neither  on  religious  nor 
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political  grounds.  But  the  system  applied  to  Ireland, 
which  uses  religious  disabilities  for  the  purpose  of  political 
oppression,*  stands  alone  in  solitary  infamy  among  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  th*;  rulers  of  men. 

The  acquisition  of  real  definite  freedom  is  a  very  slow 
and  tardy  process.  The  great  social  independence 
enjoyed  in  the  early  periods  of  national  history  is  not 
yet  political  freedom.  The  State  has  not  yet  developed 
its  authority,  or  assumed  the  functions  of  government. 
A  period  follows  when  all  the  action  of  society  is 
absorbed  by  the  ruling  power,  when  the  license  of  early 
ilu.cj  i::  gone,  and  the  liberties  of  a  riper  age  arc  not  yet 
acquired.  These  liberties  are  the  product  of  a  long 
conflict  with  absolutism,  and  of  a  gradual  development, 
which,  by  establishing  definite  rights  revives  in  positive 
form  the  negative  liberty  of  an  unformed  society.  The 
object  and  the  result  of  this  process  is  the  organisation 
of  self-government,  the  substitution  of  right  for  force,  of 
authority  for  power,  of  duty  for  necessity,  and  of  a  moral 
for  a  physical  relation  between  government  and  people. 
Until  this  point  is  reached,  religious  liberty  is  an  anomaly. 
In  a  State  which  possesses  all  power  and  all  authority 
there  is  no  room  for  the  autonomy  of  religious  communities. 
Those  States,  therefore,  not  only  refuse  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  deprive  the  favoured  Church  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal freedom.  The  principles  of  religious  unity  and  liberty 
are  so  opposed  that  no  modern  State  has  at  once  denied 
toleration  and  allowed  freedom  to  its  established  Church. 
Both  of  these  arc  unnatural  in  a  State  which  rejects  self- 
government,  the  only  secure  basis  of  all  freedom,  whether 

'  "  From  what  I  have  olKcrveil.  it  is  priile,  arrogance,  and  a  sjjirit  of  domina- 
tion, and  not  a  bigoted  spirit  of  religion,  that  has  caused  and  kept  up  those 
oppressive  statutes.  1  am  sure  I  liave  known  those  wlio  have  oppressed  I'apists 
in  their  civil  rights  excvedingly  indulgent  to  ihi-ni  in  their  ri-ligiuns  ceremonies, 
and  who  really  wished  them  to  continue  t'atholies,  in  order  to  I'uriiish  pretences 
for  oppression.  These  persons  never  saw  a  man  (by  converting)  escape  out  of 
thi.ir  power  but  with  grudging  and  regret"  (I*urke,  "On  tlie  IVna!  Laws  against 
Irish  I'atholies,"    U.r/is,  iv.  505). 

■■I  vow  to  tJod,  I  would  sooner  bring  myself  to  put  a  m.m  to  inunediate  death 
fur  opinions  I  disliked,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  the  m,ui  and  his  opinic-is  at  once, 
th.in  to  fret  him  into  a  feveri.-.h  being  tainted  with  the  jail-di.stcmper  of  a  con- 
l;ii,'ious  servitude,  to  keep  him  above  g:outid.  an  animated  mass  of  putrefaction, 
corrupted  himself,  and  corrupting  all  about  him"  (Speech  at  Liiirtol,  i/'iJ.  iii.  427). 
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rel  gious  or  polmcal.     For  religious  freedom  is  based  on 
political    liberty;     intolerance,    therefore,    is    a    politin 
necessity  against  all  religions  which  threaten  the  unity, 
fa.th  .n  a  State  that  is  not  free,  and  in  every  State  a-^a  „ 
those  religions  which  threaten   its   existence.     Absoiu 
intolerance     belongs    to     the    absolute     State;     spc    ' 
persecution    may  be    justified  by  special  causes    in   a,': 
btate^     All   mcdianal  persecution  is   of   the  latter  kind 
for  the  sects  against  which  it  was  directed  were  rcv„Iu 
fonary  parties.    The  State  really  defended,  not  its  rcli^iol" 
unity,  but  its  political  existence.  " 

If   the    Catholic    Church    was    naturally    inclined   to 
persecute,  she  would  persecute   in  all   cases  alike    when 
there  was  no  interest  to  serve  but  her  own.      Instead  of 
adapting   her   conduct   to    circumstances,    and    accenting 
theories  accordmg  to  the  character  of  the  time,  she  would 
have  developed  a  consistent  theory  out  of  her  own  system 
and  would  have  been  most  severe  when  she  was  most  free 
from  external  influences,  from  political  objects,  or  from 
temporary    or    national     prejudices.       She    would    have 
imposed  a  common  rule  of  conduct  in  different  countries 
in  different  ages,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  exi<^c,icie. 
of  each  time  and  place.      Her  own  rule  of  conduct  never 
changed      She  treats  it  as  a  crime  to  abandon  her,  not  to 
be  outside  her.     An  apostate  who  returns  to  her  has  , 
penance  for  his  apostasy  ;  a  heretic  who  is  converted  has 
no  penance  for  his  heresy.     Severity  against  those  who 
are  ou  side  her  old  is  against  her  principle       Persecution 
IS  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  universal  Church  •    it  is 
peculiar  to  the  national  Churches 

naturllil%"''H^!'''°'''u^!:"''''^  ^^  ^'^  P^^^rcss  in  freedom 
naturally  tends  to  push  the  development  of  States  beyond 
he  sphere  where  they  are  still  obliged  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  religion,  and  whilst  she  extends  over  States  in  all 
degrees  of  advancement,  Protestantism,  which  bc!o„..s  to 
a  particular  age  and  state  of  society,  which  make^  no 
claim  to  universality,  and  which  is  dependent  on  political 
connection,  regards  persecution,  not  as  an  accident,  but  as 
a  duty. 
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Wherever  Protestantism  prevailed,  intolerance  became 
a  principle  of  State,  and  was  proclaimed  in  theory  even 
where  the  Protestants  were  in  a  minority,  and  where  the 
theory  supplied  a  weapon  against  themselves.  The 
Reformation  made  it  a  general  law,  not  only  against 
Catholics  by  way  of  self-defence  or  retaliation,  but  against 
all  who  dissented  from  the  reformed  doctrines,  whom  it 
treated,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  criminals, — against  the 
Protestant  sects,  against  Socinians,  and  against  atheists. 
It  was  not  a  right,  but  a  duty  ;  its  object  was  to  avenge 
God,  not  to  preserve  order.  There  is  no  analogy  between 
the  persecution  which  preserves  and  the  persecution 
which  attacks  ;  or  between  intolerance  as  a  religious  duty, 
and  intolerance  as  a  necessity  of  State.  The  Reformers 
unanimously  declared  persecution  to  be  incumbent  on 
the  civil  power ;  and  the  Protestant  Governments  uni- 
versally acted  upon  their  injunctions,  until  scepticism 
escaped  the  infliction  of  penal  laws  and  condemned  their 
spirit. 

Doubtless,  in  the  interest  of  their  religion,  they  acted 
wisely.  Freedom  is  not  more  decidedly  the  natural 
condition  of  Catholicism  than  intolerance  is  of  Protestant- 
ism :  which  by  the  help  of  persecution  succeeded  in 
establishing  itself  in  countries  where  it  had  no  root 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  in  preserving  itself 
from  the  internal  divisions  which  follow  free  inquiry. 
Toleration  has  been  at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect  of 
its  decline.  The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
supported  the  mediaeval  State  by  religious  unity,  and  has 
saved  herself  in  the  modern  State  by  religious  freedom. 
No  longer  compelled  to  devise  theories  in  justification 
of  a  system  imposed  on  her  by  the  exigencies  of  half- 
organised  societies,  she  is  enabled  to  revert  to  a  policy 
more  suited  to  her  nature  and  to  her  most  venerable 
traditions ;  and  the  principle  of  liberty  has  already 
restored  to  her  much  of  that  which  the  principle  of 
unity  took  away.  It  was  not,  as  our  author  imagines 
(p.  119),  by  the  protection  of  Lewis  XIV.  that  she  was 
formidable ;    nor  is   it   true   that  in  consequence   of  the 
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los3  of  temporalities,  "the  chill  of  death  is  gathering' 
round  the  heart  of  the  great  theocracy  "  (p.  94) ;  nor  tha^ 
"  the  visible  decline  of  the  papacy  "  is  at  hand  because  it 
no  longer  wields  "  the  more  efficacious  arras  of  the  threat 
Catholic  monarchies  "  (p.  1 90). 

The  same  appeal  to  force,  the  same  principles  of 
intolerance  which  expelled  Catholicism  from  Protestant 
countries,  gave  rise  in  Catholic  countries  to  the  growth 
of  infidelity.  The  Revolutions  of  1789  in  France,  and 
of  1859  in  Italy,  attest  the  danger  of  a  practice  which 
requires  for  its  support  the  doctrines  of  another  reli^'ion, 
or  the  circumstances  of  a  different  age.  Not  till  the 
Church  had  lost  those  props  in  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smitli 
sees  the  secret  of  her  power,  did  she  recover  her 
elasticity  and  her  expansive  vigour.  Catholics  may 
have  learnt  this  truth  late,  but  Protestants,  it  appears, 
have  yet  to  learn  it. 

In  one  point  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  not  so  very  lar 
from  the  views  of  the  Orange  party.  He  thinks,  indeed, 
that  the  Church  is  no  longer  dangerous,  and  would  not 
therefore  have  Catholics  maltreated ;  but  this  is  due, 
not  to  her  merits,  but  to  her  weakness. 

Popes  might  now  be  as  willing  as  ever,  if  they  had  the  power,  ti 
step  between  a  Protestant  State  and  the  allegiance  of  its  subjects 
(p.  «9o). 

Mr.  Smith  seems  ic  think  that  the  Popes  claim  the 
same  authority  over  the  rulers  of  a  Protestant  State 
that  tlioy  formerly  possessed  over  the  princes  of  Catholic 
countries.  Yet  this  political  power  of  the  Holy  See 
was  never  a  universal  right  of  jurisdiction  over  States, 
but  a  special  and  positive  right,  which  it  is  as  absurd 
to  censure  as  to  fear  or  to  regret  at  the  present  time. 
Directly,  it  extended  only  over  territories  which  were 
held  by  feudal  tenure  of  the  Pope,  like  the  Sicilian 
monarchy.  Elsewhere  the  authority  was  indirect,  not 
political  but  religious,  and  its  political  consequences 
were  due  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  Catholic  countries 
would  no  more  submit  to  a  king  not  of  their  communion 
than     Protestant    countries,    England     for    instance,    or 
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Denmark.  This  is  as  natural  and  inevitable  in  a  country 
where  the  whole  population  is  of  one  rclijjion,  as  it  is 
artificial  and  unjust  in  a  country  where  no  sort  of  religious 
unity  prevails,  and  where  such  a  law  might  compel  the 
sovereign  to  be  of  the  religion  of  the  minority. 

At  any  rate,  nobody  who  thinks   it   reasonable   that 
any  prince  abandoning   the   Established   Church    should 
forfeit  the  English  throne,  can  complain  of  a  law  which 
compelled   the  sovereign   to   be  of  the  religion,  not  of  a 
raajonty,  but  of  the  whole  of  his  subjects.     The  idea  of 
the  I'ope  stepping  between  a  State  and  the  allegiance  of 
its  subjects  is  a  mere  misapprehension.     The  instrument 
of  his  authority  is  the  law,  and  the  law  resides  in  the 
State.     The  Pope  could  inter\ene,  therefore,  only  between 
the  State  and  the  occupant  of  the  throne  ;  and  his  inter- 
vention suspended,  not  the  duty  of  obeying,  but  the  right 
of  governing.       The    line    on    which    his    sentence    ra.i 
separated,    not    the    subjects    from    the    State,    but    the 
sovereign  from  the  other  authorities.     It  was  addressed 
to  the  nation   politically  organised   against   the  head   of 
the  organism,   not    to    the    mass   of   individual   subjects 
against  the  constituted  authorities.      That  such  a  power 
was  inconsistent  with  the  modern   notion  of  sovereignly 
is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  notion  is  as  much  at 
variance   with   the   nature   of  ecclesiastical    authority   as 
with  civi;  liberty.     The  Roman   maxim,  princcps  le<^ibHs 
soluttis,  could  not  be  admitted  by  the  Church  ;  and  an 
absolute  prince   could   not   properly  be  invested   in    her 
eyes  with  the  sanctity  of  authority,  or  protected  by  the 
duty  of  submission.     A  moral,  and  a  fortiori  a  spiritual, 
authority  moves    and    lives    only    in    an    atmosphere   of 
freedom. 

There  are,  however,  two  things  to  be  considered  in 
explanation  of  the  error  into  which  our  author  and  so 
many  others  have  fallen.  Law  follows  life,  but  not  with 
an  equal  pace.  There  is  a  time  when  it  ceases  to  cor- 
respond to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  meets  an 
nivincible  obstacle  in  a  new  society.  The  exercise  of 
the  media;val  authority  of  the  Popes  was  founded  on  the 
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religious  unity  of  the  State,  atid  had  no  basi-i  in  a  divi.icii 
community.     It  was  not  easy  in  the  period  of  transition 
to  tell  when  the  change  took  place,  and  at  what  moment 
the  old   power  lost  its  efficacy  ;  no  one  could  foresee  it. 
failure,  and    it  still   remained    the   legal    and    recognised 
means   of  preventing    the  change.     Accordingly,   it  wa- 
twice   tried  during  the  wars  of  religion,  in   France  with 
success,    in    England    with    disastrous    effects.      It    is  a 
universal    rule   that   a   right   is   not   given    up    until   the 
necessity    of    its    surrender    is    proved.      Hut    the    real 
difficulty  arises,  not  from  the  mode  in  which  the  power 
was  exercised,  but  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  dcfeiidci!. 
The    mcdiiuval   writers   were    accustomed   to    generalise; 
they  disregarded  particular  circumstances,  and  they  were 
generally  ignorant  of  the  habits  and   ideas  of  their  n-c. 
Living   in  the  cloister,  and  writing  for  the  school,  •hn- 
were  unacquainted  with  the  polity  and  institutions  aroumi 
them,    and    sought    their    authorities    and    examples   i;i 
antiquity,    in    the     speculations    of    Aristotle,    and    the 
maxims  of  the  civil    law.     They  gave  to  their  political 
doctrines  as  abstract  a  form,  and  attributed  to  them  a< 
universal  an  application,  as  the  modern  absolutists  or  the 
more   recent   liberals.     So  regardless   were   they  of  the 
difference  between  ancient  times  and  their  own,  that  the 
Jewish  chronicles,  the  Grecian  legislators,  and  the  Roman 
code  supplied  them  indifferently  with  rules  and  instances ; 
thf-y  could  not  imagine  that  a  new  state  of  things  would 
one  day  arise  in  which  their  theories  would  be  completely 
obsolete.     Their  definitions  of  right  and  law  arc  absolute 
in  the  extreme,  and  seem  often  to  admit  of  no  qiialifica- 
ti(jn.      Hence  their  character  is  essentially  rcvolutimiary, 
and   they  contradict   bfjth  the  authority  of  law  atui  the 
security  of  freedom.      It  is  on  this  contradiction  that  the 
common  notion  of  the  danger  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions 
is  founded.     But  the  men  who  take  alarm  at  the  tone 
of  the  medieval  claims  jud^^c  them  with  a  theory  just  as 
absolute  and  as  excessive.      Xo   man  can  fairly  denounce 
imaginary   pretensions   in   the  Church   of  the   nineteenth 
century,  who  docs  not  understand  that  rights  which  arc 
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now  impossible  may  have  been  reasonable  and  legitimate 
in  the  days  when  they  were  actually  exercised. 

The  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  condemns 
the  Irish  establishment  and  the  jwlicy  of  the  asccnrlcncy 
is  all  the  more  meritorious  because  he  has  no  conception 
of  the  amount  of  iniquity  involved  in  them. 

The  .State  Church  of  Ireland,  hi)»cver  anom.ilou*  and  even 
scandalous  its  fiosition  may  be  as  the  Chun  h  of  a  dominant  minority 
uplitia  by  force  in  the  niiilst  of  a  hostile  people,  dots  not,  in  truth, 
reM  on  a  pruuiple  clitTcrent  from  that  of  other  .State  Churclies,  To 
justify  the  existence  of  any  Slate  Church,  it  must  be  asMimtd  as  an 
axiom  that  the  State  is  the  judye  of  religious  truth  ;  and  that  it  is 
bound  to  impost  upon  its  subjects,  or  at  least  to  rccjuirc  them  as  a 
community  to  maintain,  the  religion  which  it  judges  to  l)e  true  (p.  91). 

No  such  analofjy  in  reality  subsists  as  is  here  assumed. 
There  is  a  jjreat  difference  between  the  Irish  and  the 
English  establishment  ;  but  even  the  latter  has  no 
similarity  of  principle  with  the  Catholic  establishments  of 
the  continent. 

The  fundamental  distinction   is,  that  i     one  case  the 
religion  of  the  people  is  adopted  by  the  State,  whi'st  in 
the  other  the  State  imposes  a  religion  on  the  people.     For 
the  political   justification   of  Catholic   establishments,  no 
more  is  required  than  the  theory  that  it  is  just  that  the 
rclifjion    of    a    country    should    be    represent'"'    in,    and 
protected    by,    its    government.     This    is    evidently    and 
universally  true  ;  for  the  moral   basis  which  human  laws 
require  car  only  be  derived  from  an  influence  which  was 
originally  religious  as  well  as  moral.     The  unity  of  moral 
consciousness  must  be  founded  on  a  precedent  unity  of 
spiritual  belief.     According  to  this  theory,  the  character 
of  the  nation  determines  the  forms  of  the  State.     Conse- 
quently  it    is   a    theory    consistent    with    freedom.     But 
Protestant    establishments,    according     to    our    author's 
licfiuition,  which   applies   to   them,   and   to   them   alone, 
rest  on  the  opposite  theory,  that  the  will  of  the  State  is 
independent  of  the  condition  of  the  community  ;  and  that 
It  may,  or   indeed   must,  iinpose   on   the   nation  a  faith 
which  may  be  that   of  a   minority,  and   which  in  some 
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cases  has  been  that  of  the  sovereign  alone.      Accordiiv' 
to  the  Catholic  view,  government  may  preserve  in  its  laws, 
and    by    its   authority,   the    religion    of   the    community ; 
according   to   the   i'rotestant   view  it   may  be   bound  to 
change  it.      A  government    which  has   power  to  chaiv^c 
the  faith  of  its  subjects  must  be  absolute  in  other  thin^,'^ ; 
so  that  one   theory  is  as    favourable   to   tyranny  as  the 
other  is  opposed  to  it.     The  safeguard  of  the  Catholic 
system    of    Church    and    State,   as    contrasted    with   the 
I'rotestant,  was  that  very  authority  which  the  Holy  Sec 
used  to  prevent  the  sovereign  from  changing  the  rciiijion 
of  the  people,  by  deposing  him   if  he  departed   from  it 
himself      In  most  Catholic  countries  the  Church  prccctkd 
the  State ;  some  she  assisted  to  form  ;  all  she  contributed 
to    sustain.       Throughout    Western    Europe    Cathoh'cism 
was    the    religion    of    the     inhabitants    before    the    new 
monarchies    were   founded.      The    invaders,    who    became 
the  dominant  race  and  the  architects  of  a   new  system 
of   States,  were   sooner   or    later   compelled,  in    order  to 
preserve  their  dominion,  to  abandon  their  pagan  or  tlicir 
Arian    religion,  and  to   adopt   the  common   faith  of  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people.      The  connection  between 
Church  and  State  was  therefore  a  natural,  not  an  arbitrary, 
institution  ;  the  result  of  the  submission  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  poi)uIar  influence,  and  the  means  by  which  tliat 
influence  was  perpetuated.      No  Catholic  Government  ever 
imposed  a  Catliolic  establishment  on  a  Protestant  com- 
munity, or  destroyed  a   I'rotestant  establishment.     Even 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  greatest  wron? 
ever    inflicted   on    the   I'rotestant    subjects  of  a    Catholic 
State,  will    bear  no   comparison    with   the   establisliment 
of  the  religion  of  a  minority.      It  is  a  far  greater  wron;^' 
than    the    most    severe    persecution,    because    persecution 
may    be    necessary    for    the    preservation    of   an    cxistintj 
society,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  Christians  and  nt"  the 
.\lbigenses  ;  but  a  State  Church  can  only  be  justified  by 
the  acquiescence  of  the  nation.      In  every  other  case  it  is 
a   great  social   danger,  and  is    inseparable  from    political 
oppression. 
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Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  vision  is  bounded  by  the  Pro- 
testant horizon.  The  Irish  establishment  has  one  great 
mark  in  common  with  the  other  Protestant  cstablishmer  i, 
— that  it  is  the  creature  of  the  State,  and  an  instrument 
of  political  influence.  They  were  all  imposed  on  the 
nation  by  the  State  power,  sometimes  against  the  will  of 
the  people,  sometimes  against  that  of  the  Crown.  By  the 
help  of  military  power  and  of  penal  laws,  the  State  strove 
to  provide  that  the  Established  Church  should  not  be  the 
religion  of  the  minority.  But  in  Ireland  the  establishment 
was  introduced  loo  late — when  Protestantism  had  spent 
its  expansive  force,  and  the  attraction  of  its  doctrine  no 
longer  aided  the  efforts  of  the  civil  power.  Its  position 
was  false  from  the  beginning,  and  obliged  it  to  resort 
to  persecution  and  official  proselytism  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  anomaly.  Whilst,  therefore,  in  all  cases, 
Protestantism  became  the  Established  Church  by  an 
exercise  ot  authority  tyrannical  in  itself,  and  possible  only 
from  the  absolutism  of  the  ruling  power,  in  Ireland  the 
tyranny  of  its  institution  was  perpetuated  in  the  system 
by  which  it  was  upheld,  and  in  the  violence  witli  which 
it  was  introduced  ;  and  this  tyranny  continues  through 
all  its  existence.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  minority, 
the  church  of  an  alien  State,  the  cause  of  suffering  and 
of  disturbance,  an  instrument,  a  creature,  and  a  monument 
of  conquest  and  of  tyranny.  It  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Catholic  establishments,  and  none  of  those  qualities 
which,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  redeem  in  part  tlie 
guilt  of  its  origin.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  point 
on  which  our  author  has  mistaken  the  peculiar  and 
enormous  character  of  the  evils  of  Ireland. 

With  the  injustice  which  generally  attends  his  historical 
parallels,  he  compares  the  policy  of  the  Orange  faction 
to  that  of  the  Jacobins  in  France. 

Tlie  ferocify  of  the  Jacobins  was  in  a  slight  dcy^tce  redcei:ied 
by  their  fanaticism.  Their  objects  were  not  entirely  selfish.  They 
murdered  aristocrats,  not  only  because  they  hated  and  teared  them, 
but  because  they  wildly  imagined  them  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
social  and  political  millennium,  which,  according  to  Rousseau,  awaited 
the  acceptance  of  mankind  (p.  175). 
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No  comparison  can  be  more  unfair   than  one  which 
places  the   pitiless   fanaticism    of  an    idea   in    the   same 
hnc  with  the  cruelty  inspired  by  a  selfish  interest      The 
Rcign  of  Terror  is  one   of  the   most   portentous  events 
in    history,  because   it  was  the   consistent  result   of  the 
simplest  and  most  acceptable  principle  of  the  Revolution  • 
It    saved    France    from    the    coalition,    and    it    was   the 
jjreatest   attempt   ever   made   to    mould    the    form  of  a 
society   by  force  into  harmony  with  a  speculative  form 
of  Government,     An  explanation  which  treats  sclf-intcrcst 
as    its    primary   motive,   and   judges    other    elements   as 
merely  qualifying  it,  is  ludicrously  inadequate. 

The  Terrorism  of   Robespierre  was  produced  bj-  tl  e 
theory  of  equality,  which  was  not  a   mere    passion,  but 
a    political   doctrine,   and  at    the   same  time  a   nationa' 
necessity.     Political  philosopher,  who,  since  the  time  o^" 
Hobbes,  derive  the  State  from  a  social  compact,  neces- 
sarily   assume    that   the    contracting   parties   were  cqia' 
among  tbemselves.      By  nature,  therefore,  all  men  poss.".^ 
equal  rights    and  a  right  to  equality.     The  introduction 
of    the    civil    power   amd    of   private    property    brou.^lu 
niequal.ty    into    the    world.       This    is    opposed    to    the 
condition  and    to   the  rights  of  the  natural  state      The 
UTiters    of    the    eighteenth    century    attributed    to    th- 
circumstance    the    evils    and    sufferings    of   society       In 
France,  the  ruin  of  the  public  finances  and  the  misery 
of  the  loucr  orders  were  both  laid  at   the   door  of  tie 
classes    whose     property    was    exempt    from     taxation. 
Ihe    endeavours    of    successive    ministers  — of    Tur-ot 
Xecker,    and    Calonne-to    break    down    the    privib^es 
o.    the    aristocracy   and  of  the   clergy   were   defeated  ■■'b^• 
the    resistance    of    the    old     society.      The    Governncrt 
attempted   to  save  itself  by   obtaining  concessions   from 
tlie    Notables,  but   without   success,  and   then   the  .jrcat 
reform    which    the    State    was    impotent    to    carrv   into 
e.xecut.on  was  effected  by  the  people.     The  destruction 
of  the  aristocratic  society,  which  the  ab.solute  monarchv 
had    failed   to    reform,  was   the   object    and  the   triumoh 
of  the    Revolution;    and   the  Constitution   of   1791   de- 
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dared  all  men  equal,  and  withdrew  the  sanction  of  the 
law  from  every  privilege. 

This  system  gave  only  an  equality  in  civil  rights,  a 
political  equality  such  as  already  subsisted  in  America ; 
but  it  did  not  provide  against  the  existence  or  the  sijrowth 
of  those  social  inequalities  by  which  the  distribution  of 
political  power  might  be  affected.  But  the  theory  of  the 
natural  equality  of  mankind  understands  equal  rights  as 
rights  to  equal  things  in  the  State,  and  requires  not  only 
an  abstract  equality  of  rights,  but  a  positive  equality  of 
power.  The  varieties  of  condition  caused  by  civilisation 
were  so  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  this  school,  that 
Rousseau  wrote  earnest  vindications  of  natural  society, 
and  condemned  the  whole  social  fabric  of  Europe  as 
artificial,  unnatural,  and  monstrous.  His  followers 
laboured  to  destroy  e  work  of  history  and  the  influence 
of  the  past,  and  to  institute  a  natural,  reasonable  order  of 
things  which  should  dispose  all  men  on  an  equal  level, 
which  no  disparity  of  wealth  or  education  should  be 
permitted  to  disturb.  There  were,  therefore,  two  opinions 
in  the  revolutionary  party.  Those  who  overthrew  the 
monarchy,  established  the  republic,  and  commenced  the 
war,  were  content  with  having  secured  political  and  legal 
equality,  and  wished  to  leave  the  nation  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  advantages  which  fortune  distributes  unequally. 
But  the  consistent  partisans  of  equality  required  that 
nothing  should  be  allowed  to  raise  one  man  above  another. 
The  Girondists  wished  to  preserve  liberty,  education,  and 
property  ;  but  the  Jacobins,  who  held  that  an  absolute 
equality  should  be  maintained  by  the  despotism  of  the 
government  over  the  people,  interpreted  more  justly  the 
democratic  principles  which  were  common  to  both  parties  ; 
and,  fortunately  for  their  country',  they  triumphed  over 
their  illogical  and  irresolute  adversaries.  "When  the 
revolutionary  movement  was  once  established,"  says  De 
Maistre,  "  nothing  but  Jacobinism  could  save  France." 

Three  weeks  after  the  fall  of  the  Gironde,  the  Con- 
stitution of  1793,  by  which  a  purely  ideal  democracy  was 
instituted,   was    presented    to    the    French    people.       Its 
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adoption  exactly  coincides  witli  the  supr-macy  ,-f 
Robespierre  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  wi-h 
tiie  mau-uration  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  dan-^cr  of 
invasion  made  the  new  tyranny  possible,  but  the  poiitica' 
doctrine  of  the  Jacobins  made  it  necessary.  Robespierre 
explains  the  system  in  his  report  on  the  principles  o-- 
political  morality,  presented  to  the  Convention  at  tie 
moment  of  his  greatest  power  : — 

If  the  principle  of  a  popular  Kovemment  in  time  of  peace  is  vi,... 
.ts  prmop  e  cunnjr  revolution  is  virtue  and  terror  c,.,nbinea  •  vr-"' 
without  whtch  terror  is  pernicious  ;  terror,  withmu  which  Cin,'' i: 
powerless.  Terror  is  nothing  but  rapid,  severe,  intk-xible  lu-^e" 
therefore  a  product  of  virtue.  It  is  not  so  much  a  principle  m  iw'.' 
as  .-I  consequence  of  the  universal  principle  of  democracy  in~  •' 
application  to  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  country.  " 

'^his    is    perfectly    true.      Envy,    revenge,    fear    nc- 
motives  by  which  individuals  were  induced  or  enabled  '\ 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  such  a  system  •  but  i'. 
introduction  was  not  the  work  of  passion,  but  the  incv- 
able  result  of  a  doctrine.     The  democratic  Constituti  "" 
required  to  be  upheld  by  violence,  not  only  against  forci  -, 
arms,  but  against  the  state  of  society  and  the  nature": 
things.      The   army  could   not   be   made   its   instrume- 
because  the  rulers  were  civilians,  and  feared,  bcxond  a ' 
things,    the    influence   of   military   officers   in    the   ^ta-e 
Officers    were    frequently    arrested    and    condemned    i.' 
traitors,  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  treason,  waf^hcd  a^d 
controlled    by    members    of    the    Convention.       In    -'-e 
absence  of  a  military  despotism,  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
was  the  only  resource. 

The  same  theory  of  an  original  state  of  nature,  from 
which  the  principle  of  equality  was  deduced,  also  taudn 
men  where  they  might  finci  the  standard  of  equalitv  'a^ 
civilisation,  by  means  of  civil  power,  education,'  a:id 
wealth,  was  the  source  of  corruption,  the  purity  of  virf  ^ 
was  to  be  found  in  the  classes  which  had  been  least  ex- 
posed  to  those  disturbing  causes.  Those  who  were  lea-- 
tainted  by  the  tempt,ttions  of  civilised  society  remained 
in  the  natural  state.      This  was  the  definition  of  the  neu- 
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notion  of  the  people,  which  became  the  measure  of  virtue 
and  of  equality.  The  democratic  theory  required  that 
the  whole  nation  should  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  orders  in  all  those  things  in  which  society  creates 
disparity,  in  order  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  that  re- 
publican virtue  which  resides  among  those  v.ho  have 
retained  a  primitive  simplicity  by  escaping  the  influence 
of  civilisation. 

The  form  of  government  and  the  condition  of  society 
must  always  correspond.  Social  equality  is  therefore  a 
postulate  of  pure  democracy.  It  was  necessary  that  it 
should  exist  if  the  Constitution  was  to  stand,  and  if  the 
great  ideal  of  popular  enthusiasm  was  ever  to  be  realised. 
The  Revolution  had  begun  by  altering  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  country  ;  the  correction  of  society  by  the 
State  had  already  commenced.  It  did  not,  therefore, 
seem  impossible  to  continue  it  until  the  nation  should 
bj  mpletely  remodelled  in  conformity  with  the  new 
principles.  The  system  before  which  the  ancient 
monarchy  had  fallen,  which  was  so  fruitful  of  marvels, 
which  was  victorious  over  a  more  formidable  coalition 
than  that  which  had  humbled  Lewis  XIV.,  was  deemed 
equal  to  the  task  of  completing  the  social  changes  which 
had  been  so  extensively  begun,  and  of  moulding  France 
according  to  the  new  and  simple  pattern.  The  equality 
which  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  new  form  of 
government  did  not  in  fact  exist.  Privilege  was  abolished, 
but  influence  remained.  All  the  inequality  founded  on 
wealth,  education,  ability,  reputation,  even  on  the  virtues 
of  a  code  different  from  that  of  republican  morality,  pre- 
sented obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  tr^ime, 
and  those  who  were  thus  distinguished  were  necessarily 
enemies  of  the  State.  With  perfect  reason,  all  that  rose 
above  the  common  level,  or  did  not  conform  to  the 
universal  rule,  was  deemed  treasonable.  The  difference 
between  the  aC  .lal  society  and  the  ideal  equality  was  so 
great  that  it  could  be  removed  only  by  violence.  The 
great  mass  of  those  who  perished  were  really,  either  by 
attachment  or  by  their  condition,  in  antagonism  with  the 
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State.     They  were  condemned,  not  for  particular  acts 
but  for  their  position,  or  for  acts  which  denoted,  not  so 
much  a  hostile  design,  as  an  incompatible  habit.     By  the 
lot  lies    suspects,   which    was    provoked    by   this    conflic 
between   the   form  of  government  and   the  real  state  of 
the    country,    whole    classes,    rather     than     ill-dispose^ 
individuals,  were  declared  objects  of  alarm.      Hence  th- 
proscription  was  wholesale.     Criminals  were  judge.,  and 
executed    in    categories;    and   the    merits    of   individua 
cases  were,  therefore,  of  little  account.     For  this  rcasr,' 
leading  men  of  ability,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  new  systcr 
were  saved  by  Uanton  ;  for  it  was  often  indifferent  whc 
were   the    victims,   provided    the   group    to    which   thcv 
belonged  was  struck  down.     The  question  was  not,  what 
crimes  has  the  prisoner  committed  ?  but,  does  he  belon. 
to   one   of  those   classes   whose   existence  the    Republic 
cannot  tolerate?     From   this  point  of  view,  there  were 
not   so  many  unjust  judgments  pronounced,  at  least  in 
Paris,  as  is  generally  believed.      It  was  necessary  to  be 
prodigal   of  blood,  or  to  abandon  the  theory  of  liberty 
and  equality,  which  had  commanded,  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion, the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  educated  men,  and  tcr 
tlie  truth  of  which  thousands  of  its  believers  were  readv 
to   die.     The   truth   of  that   doctrine   was    tested    bv  a 
terrible   alternative;    but   the   fault   lay  with   those  who 
believed  it,  not  exclusively  with  those  who  practised  it. 
There   were   few   who   could    administer    such   a   system 
without   any  other  motive  but  devotion  to  the  idci,  or 
who  could  retain  the  coolness  and  indifference  of « hich 
St.   Just    is    an    extraordinary    example.      Most   ot"  the 
Terrorists  were  swayed  by  fear  for  themselves,  or  bv  the 
frenzy   which  is  produced  by  familiarity  with  slaughter 
But  this  is  of  small  account.     The  significance  oi"  th.;: 
sanguinary  drama  lies  in  the  fact,  that  a  political  abstrac- 
tion was  powerful  enough  to  make  men  think  themscivc? 
right  in   destroying  masses  of  their  countrvmen   in  the 
attempt  to  impose  it  on   their  country.     The  horror  .-f 
that   system   and   its   failure  have   given  vitality  to  the 
communistic  theory.      It  was  unreasonable  to  attack  the 
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effect  instead  of  the  cause,  and  cruel  to  destroy  the  pro- 
prietor, while  the  danger  lay  in  the  property.  For  private 
property  necessarily  produces  that  inequality  which  the 
Jacobin  theory  condemned  ;  and  the  Constitution  of  1793 
could  not  be  maintained  by  Terrorism  without  Com- 
munism, by  proscribing  the  rich  while  riches  were 
tolerated.  The  Jacobins  were  guilty  of  inconsistency 
in  omitting  to  attack  inequality  in  its  source.  Yet  no 
man  who  admits  their  theory  has  a  right  to  complain  ot 
their  acts.  The  one  proceeded  from  the  other  with  the 
inflexible  logic  of  histor>-.  The  Reign  of  Terror  was 
nothing  else  than  the  reign  of  those  who  conceive  that 
liberty  and  equality  can  co-exist. 

One  more  quotation  will  sufficiently  justify  what  we 
have  said  of  the  sincerity  and  ignorance  which  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  shows  in  his  remarks  on  Catholic  subjects. 
After  calling  the  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  "the  stumbling-block 
and  the  despair  of  Catholic  historians,"  he  proccded  to 
say : — 

.\re  Catholics  filled  with  perplexity  at  the  sight  of  infallibilitv 
sanctioning  rapine?  They  can  scarcely  be  less  perplexed  by  the 
title  which  infallibility  puts  forward  to  the  dominion  of  Ireland. 
But  this  perplexity  arises  entirely  from  the  asstimption,  which  may  be 
an  anicle  of  faith,  but  is  not  an  article  of  history,  that  the  infallible 
morality  of  the  Pope  has  never  chanjjed  (pp.  46,  47). 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  man  of  honour  and 
ability  can  entertain  such  notions  of  the  character  of 
the  Papacy  as  these  words  imply,  or  where  he  can  have 
found  authorities  for  so  monstrous  a  caricature.  We 
will  only  say  that  infallibility  is  no  attribute  of  the 
political  system  of  the  Popes,  and  that  the  Bulls  of 
Adrian  and  Alexander  are  not  instances  of  infallible 
morality. 

Great  as  the  errors  which  we  have  pointed  out 
undoubtedly  are,  the  book  itself  is  of  real  value,  and 
encourages  us  to  form  sanguine  hopes  of  the  future 
services  of  its  author  to  historical  science,  and  ultimately 
to  religion.  We  are  hardly  just  in  complaining  of 
Protestant  writers  who  fail   to  do  justice  to  the  Church, 
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There  are   not  very  many  amongst  ourselves   who  take 
the   trouble  to  ascertain   her   real   character  as  a   viMbl 
institution,  or  to  know  how  her  nature  has  been  shown 
in  her  history.     We  know  the  doctrine  which  she  teaches 
we  are  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  her  discipline.     \\' 
know    that    sanctity    is    one    of    her    marks,    and   tla- 
beneficence  has  characterised  her  influence.     In  a  genera 
way  we  arc  confident  that  historical   accusations  "are  j- 
false  as   dogmatic   attacks,  and    most   of  us   have  soir.c 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  current  imputations  m 
to  be  met.      Rut  as  to  her  principles  of  action  in  man 
important   things,  how    they   have    varied    in    course  ■• 
time,  what  changes  have  been  effected  by  circumstance- 
and  what  rules  have  never  been  broken, — few  arc  at  tie 
pains    to    inquire.        As    adversaries    imagine    that   i: 
exposing  a  Catholic   they  strike   Catholicism,   and  th;;: 
the  defects  of  the  men  are  imperfections  in  the  iiistitutio: 
and  a  proof  that  it  is  not  divine,  so  we  grow  accustomed 
to  confound  in  our  defence  that  which  is  defective  ani 
that  which  is  indefectible,  and  to  discover  in  the  Chmc 
merits    as    self-contradictorv    as    are    the   accusations  of 
her  different   foes.      At   one   moment   we  are   told  th.t 
Catholicism   teaches   contempt,  and  therefore   neglect  0: 
v.ealth  ;  at  another,  that  it  is  false  to  say  that  the^Churcii 
does    not    promote    temporal    prosperity.       If    a    grca: 
point  is  made  against  persecution,  it  will  be  denied  "that 
she  is  intolerant,  whilst  at  another  time  it  will  be  ar-iied 
that  heresy  and  unbelief  deserve  to  be  punished. 

We  can.iot  be  surprised  that  Protestants  do  not  knoiv 
the  Church  better  than  we  do  ourselves,  or  that,  while  vc 
allow  no  evil  to  be  spoken  of  her  human  elements,  thoa- 
who  deem  her  altogether  human  should  discover  in  her 
the  defects  of  human  institutions.  It  is  intensely  difficui 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  system  not  our  own. 
Particular  principles  and  doctrines  are  easily  mastered; 
but  a  sy.stem  answering  all  the  spiritual  cravin<4s,  all  the 
intellectual  capabilities  of  man,  demands  more  than  a 
mere  mental  effort,— a  submission  of  the  intellect,  an  act 
of  faith,  a  temporaiy  suspension  of  the  critical  faculty. 
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This  applies  not  merely  to  the  Christian  religion,  with  its 
unfathomable  mysteries  and  its  inexhaustible  fund  of 
truth,  but  to  the  fruits  of  human  speculation.  Nobody 
has  ever  succeeded  in  writintj  a  history  of  philosophy 
without  incurring  either  the  reproach  that  he  is  a  mere 
historian,  incapable  of  entering  into  the  genius  of  any 
system,  or  a  mere  metaphysician,  who  can  discern  in  all 
other  philosophies  only  the  relation  they  bear  to  his  own. 
In  religion  the  difficulty  is  greater  still,  and  greatest  of 
all  with  Catholicism.  For  the  Church  is  to  be  seen,  not 
in  books,  but  in  life.  No  divine  can  put  together  the 
whole  body  of  her  doctrine  ;  no  canonist  the  whole  fabric 
of  her  law  ;  no  historian  the  infinite  vicissitudes  of  her 
career.  The  Protestant  who  wishes  to  be  informed  on  all 
these  things  can  be  advised  to  rely  on  no  one  manual,  on 
no  encyclopedia  of  her  deeds  and  of  her  ideas  ;  if  he 
seeks  to  know  what  these  have  been,  he  must  be  told  to 
look  around.  And  to  one  who  surveys  her  teaching  and 
her  fortunes  through  all  ages  and  all  lands,  ignorant  or 
careless  of  that  which  is  esiiential,  changeless,  and  immortal 
in  her,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  through  so  much 
outward  change  a  regular  development,  amid  such  variety 
of  forms  the  unchanging  substance,  in  so  many  modifica- 
tions fidelity  to  constant  laws  ;  or  to  recognise,  in  a  career 
so  chequered  with  failure,  disaster,  and  sufifcring,  with  the 
apostasy  of  heroes,  the  weakness  of  rulers,  and  the  errors 
of  doctors,  the  unfailing  hand  of  a  heavenly  Guide. 
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Whenever  great  intellectual  cultivation  has  been  corr 
b.ncd     with    that    suffering    which    is    inseparable   fr,  - 
extensive  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  people  men  . ' 
speculative    or    imaginative   genius    have    sou-ht'  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  ideal  society  a  remedy,  or  at  least  . 
consolation,  for  evils  which  they  were  practically  unabc 
to  remove.      Poetry  has  always  preserved  the  idea  that  a' 
some  distant  time  or  place,  in  the  Western  islands  or  the 
Arcadian   region,  an  innocent  and  contented   people  free 
from   the  corruption  and   restraint  of  civilised  life  '\m, 
realised  the  legends  of  the  golden  age.     The  office  of  the 
poets  IS  always  nearly  the  same,  and  there  is  little  variation 
in  the  features  of  their  ideal  world  ;  but  when  philosophers 
attempt    to   admonish    or   reform    mankind    by   devisiri" 
an    imaginary   state,   their   motive   is   more   definite  and 
immediate,  and   their  commonwealth  is  a  satire  as  uel! 
as  a  model.      Plato  and  Plotinus,  More  and  Campanella 
constructed  their  fanciful   societies    with    those    materials 
which  were  omitted  from   the  fabric  of  the  actual  com- 
munities, by  the  defects  of  which  they  were  inspired.     The 
Republic,  the    Utopia,   and    the   City   of   the   Sun   were 
protests  acainst  a  state  of  things  which  the  experience  of 
their  authors  taught  them  to  condemn,  and  from  the  faults 
of  which  the\-  took  refuge  in  the  opposite  extremes     Thev 
remained   without   influence,  and  have  never  passed  from 
literary    mto    political    history,    because    somethin-  more 
than   discontent  and    speculative  ingenuity  is    needed  in 
order  to  invest  a  political  idea  with  power  over  the  inassc. 

'  //owe  und  J-ureix"i  /fr.h-w,  July  1862. 
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of  mankind.  The  scheme  of  a  philosopher  can  command 
the  practical  allegiance  of  fanatics  only,  not  of  nations  ; 
and  though  oppression  may  give  rise  to  violent  and 
repeated  outbreaks,  like  the  convulsions  of  a  man  in  pain, 
it  cannot  mature  a  settled  purpose  and  plan  of  regeneration, 
unless  a  new  notion  of  happiness  is  joined  to  the  sense  of 
present  evil. 

The  history  of  religion  furnishes  a  complete  illustration. 
Between  the  later  medisval  sects  and  Protestantism  there 
is  an  essential  difference,  that  outweighs  the  points  of 
analogy  found  in  those  systems  which  are  regarded  as 
heralds  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  enough  to  explain  the 
vitality  of  the  last  in  comparisc  ;  with  the  others.  Whilst 
Wyclifle  and  Hus  contradicted  certain  particulars  of  the 
Catholic  teaching,  Luther  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  gave  to  the  individual  conscience  an  inde- 
pendence which  was  sure  to  lead  to  an  incessant  resistance. 
There  is  a  similar  difference  between  the  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, or  the  rising  of  Brabant,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
French  Revolution  on  the  other.  Before  1789,  insurrec- 
tions were  provoked  by  particular  wrongs,  and  were 
justified  by  definite  complaints  and  by  an  appeal  to 
principles  which  all  men  acknowledged.  New  theories 
were  sometimes  advanced  in  the  cause  of  controversy,  but 
they  were  accidental,  and  the  great  argument  against 
tyranny  was  fidelity  to  the  ancient  laws.  Since  the  change 
produced  by  the  French  Revolution,  those  aspirations 
which  arc  awakened  by  the  evils  and  defects  of  the  social 
state  have  come  to  act  as  permanent  and  energetic  forces 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  They  are  spontaneous 
and  aggressive,  needing  no  prophet  to  proclaim,  no 
champion  to  defend  them,  but  popular,  unreasoning,  and 
almost  irresistible.  The  Revolution  -ffected  this  change, 
partly  by  its  doctrines,  partly  by  the  indirect  influence  of 
events.  It  taught  the  people  to  regard  their  wishes  and 
wants  as  the  supreme  criterion  of  right.  The  rapid 
vicissitudes  of  power,  in  which  each  party  successively 
appealed  to  the  favour  of  the   masses  as  the  arbiter  of 
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success,  accustomed  the  masses  to  be  arbitrary  as  uc'l  a- 
insubordinate.  The  fall  of  many  governments,  and  ti'c 
fr«iucnt  redistribution  of  territory,  deprived  all  settlcrncm 
of  the  (li!,'nity  of  permanence.  Tradition  and  prcscriptj,  n 
ceased  to  be  guardians  of  authority  ;  and  the  arranKcincns 
which  proceeded  from  revolutions,  from  the  triumphs  ,  f 
war,  and  from  treaties  of  peace,  were  equally  re^Mrdl.ss , ' 
established  riRhts.  Duty  cannot  be  dissociated  from  ri-h- 
and  nations  refuse  to  be  controlled  by  laws  which  arc^,o 
protection. 

In    this  condition    of   the  world,  theory  and   ae 
follow  close  upon  each  other,  and  practical  evils  easily 
birth  to  opposite  systems.      In  the  realms  of  free-will,  th^ 
regularity  of  natural  progress  is  preserved  by  the  coiitlict 
of  extremes.     The  impulse  of  the  reaction  carries  men  fro.  i 
one  extremity  towards  another.     The  pursuit  of  a  remote 
and  ideal  object,  which  captivates  the  imagination  bv  its 
splendour  and  the  reason  by  its  simplicity,  evokes  an  cn'ci-v 
\yhich  would  not  be  inspired  by  a  rational,  possible  cnj 
limited  by  many  antagonistic  claims,  and  confined  to  wh,v 
IS  reasonable,  practicable,  and  just.     One  excess  or  cxa- 
gcration  is  the  corrective  of  the  other,  and  error  protn..t" 
truth,  where  the  masses  are  concerned,  bv  counterbaianciii ' 
a  contrary  error.     The  few  have  not  strength  to  achieve 
great  changes  unaided  ;  the  many  have  not  wisdom  to  bo 
moved  by  truth  unmixed.      Where  the  disease  is  va.. 
no  particular  definite  remedy  can  meet  the  wants  of  all. 
Only  the  attraction  of  an  abstract  idea,  or  of  an  ideal 
state,  can  unite  in  a  common  action  multitudes  who  srck 
a  universal  cure  for  many  special  evils,  and  a  common 
restorative  applicable  to  many  different  conditions.     And 
hence  false  piinciples,  which  correspond  with  the  bad  as 
well  as  with  the  just  aspirations  of  mankind,  arc  a  normal 
and  necessary  clement  in  the  social  life  of  nations. 

Theories  of  this  kind  are  just,  inasmuch  as  thcv  nre 
provoked  by  definite  ascertained  evils,  and  undertake 
tiieir  removal.  They  are  useful  in  opposition,  as  a 
warning  or  a  threat,  to  modify  existing  things,  and  keep 
awake   the  consciousness  of  wrong.      They  cannot  serve 
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as  a  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  civil  society,  as 
mciiicinc  cannot  serve  for  food  ;  but  they  may  influence 
it  witii  advantatje,  because  they  |»oint  out  the  tlircction, 
though  not  the  measure,  in  which  reform  is  ncedcl. 
They  oppose  an  onlcr  of  things  which  is  the  i-suit  of  a 
elfish  and  violent  abuse  of  jjower  by  the  rulinjj  classes, 
,4iiJ  of  artificial  restriction  on  the  natural  progress  of  the 
world,  destitute  of  an  ideal  clement  or  a  moral  purpose. 
Practical  extremes  differ  from  the  theoretical  extremes 
they  provoke,  because  the  first  are  both  arbitrary  and 
violent,  whilst  the  last,  thouf,di  .ilso  revtjlutionary,  arc  at 
the  same  time  remedial.  In  one  case  the  wrong  is 
voluntary,  in  the  other  it  is  inevitable.  This  is  the 
^•ciicral  character  of  the  contest  between  the  c.xistintj 
order  and  the  subversive  theories  that  deny  its  le^'iti- 
macy,  There  are  three  princijial  theories  of  this  kind, 
iinpu;;nin{^  the  present  distribution  of  power,  of  property, 
aikl  of  territory,  and  attacking'  respectively  the  aristocracy, 
the  middle  class,  and  the  sovereignty.  They  are  the  theories 
i)f  equality,  communism,  and  nationality.  Thou-jh  s[)am;i 
from  a  common  ori;^in,  opposing  co^jnate  evils,  aiul  con- 
nected by  many  links,  they  did  not  appear  simultanc- 
mi-ly.  Rousseau  proclaimed  the  first,  Mabuuf  the  second, 
Mazzini  the  third  ;  and  the  third  is  the  most  recent  in  its 
appearance,  the  most  attractive  at  the  present  time,  and 
liie  richest  in  promise  of  future  power. 

In  the  old  European  system,  the  rifjhts  of  nationalities 
vere  neither  reco^niised  by  ^governments  nor  asserted  by  the 
woplc.  The  interest  of  the  reignin;^'  families,  not  those  of 
the  nations,  re,;:^latcd  the  frontiers  ;  and  the  a  ministration 
was  conducted  generally  without  any  reference  to  popular 
desires.  Where  all  liberties  were  suppressed,  the  claims 
of  national  independence  were  necessarily  ignored,  and  a 
princess,  in  the  words  of  l""enelon,  carried  a  monarchy  in 
her  wedding  portion.  The  eighteenth  century  acquiesced 
in  this  oblivion  of  corporate  rights  on  the  Continent,  for 
the  absolutists  cared  only  for  the  State,  and  the  liberals 
only  f  jr  the  individual.  The  Church,  the  nobles,  and  the 
natiun  had  no  place  in  the  popular  theories  of  the  age ; 
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and    they   devised  none    in    their   own    defence,  for  t!n;\' 
were  not  openly  attaci<ed.      The  aristocracy  retained  its 
privileges,  and  the  Church  her  property  ;  and  the  dynastic 
interest,   which  overruled   the   natural    inclination   of  the 
nations   and   destroyed    their    independence,   nevertheless 
maintained   their  integrity.      The  national  sentiment  was 
not  wounded   in  its  most  sensitive  part.      To  dispossess 
a  sovereign   of  his    hereditary  crown,  and   to   anne.\  his 
dominions,    would    have    been    held    to   inflict    an   injun- 
upon  all  monarchies,  and  to  furnish  their  subjects  with  a 
dangerous  example,  by  depriving  royalty  of  its  inviolable 
character.       In   time   of   war,   as  there   was    no    national 
cause  at  stake,  there  was  no   attempt  to  rou.se  national 
feeling.      The  courtesy  of  the   rulers  towards  each  other 
was  proportionate  to  the  contempt  for  the  lower  orders. 
Compliments   passed  between  the  commanders  of  hostile 
armies ;    there   was    no    bitterness,  and    no    excitement ; 
battles    were     fought    with    the    pomp    and    pride   of  a 
parade.    The  art  of  war  became  a  slow  and  learned  game. 
The    monarchies    were    united     not    only    by    a    natural 
community    of   interests,    but    by    family    alliances.      ,\ 
marriage   contract   sometimes    became   the  signal  for  an 
interminable  v.-ar,  whilst  family  connections  often    set  a 
barrier  to  ambition.      After  the  wars  of  religion   came  to 
an   end   in    1648,  the  only  wars   were  tho.se  which  were 
waged   for   an   inheritance   or   a   dependency,    or   against 
countries  whose   system   of  government   exempted   them 
from  the  common  law  of  dynastic  States,  and  made  them 
not    only    unprotected    but   obnoxious.      These   comitiiis 
.vere  England  and  Holland,  until  Holland  ceased  to  be  a 
republic,  and  until,  in  England,  the  defeat  of  the  Jacobites 
in    the  forty-five  terminated  the  struggle  for  the  Crown. 
There  was  one  country,  however,  which    still    continued 
to  be  an  exception  ;  one  monarch  whose  place  was  not 
admitted  in  the  comity  of  kings. 

Poland  did  not  possess  those  securities  for  stability 
which  were  supplied  by  dynastic  connections  and  the 
theory  of  legitimacy,  wherever  a  crown  could  be  obtained 
by  marriage  or   inheritance.      A  monarch   without  royal 
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blood,  a  crown  bestowed  by  the  nation,  were  an  anomaly 
and  an  outrage  in  that  age  of  dynastic  absolutism.  The 
country  was  excluded  from  the  European  system  by  the 
nature  of  its  institutions.  It  excited  a  cupidity  which 
could  not  be  satisfied.  It  gave  the  reigning  families 
of  Europe  no  hope  of  permanently  strei  .T*^hening  them- 
selves by  intermarriage  with  its  ru'  rs,  or  of  (obtaining 
it  by  bequest  or  by  inheritance.  Thi  llabsburL^s  hra'  con- 
tested the  possession  of  Spain  and  Av..  Indies  v\  \  the 
French  Bourbons,  of  Italy  with  the  ii^  arish  I'ourbons,  of 
the  empire  with  the  house  of  Wittclsbach,  of  Silesia  with 
the  house  of  Hohenzollern.  There  had  been  wars  between 
rival  houses  for  half  the  territories  of  Italy  ami  Germany. 
But  none  could  hope  to  redeem  their  losses  or  increase 
their  power  in  a  country  to  which  marriage  and  descent 
gave  no  claim.  Where  they  could  not  permanently  in- 
herit they  endeavoured,  by  intrigues,  to  prevail  at  each 
election,  and  after  contending  in  support  of  candidates 
who  were  their  parti-sans,  the  neighbours  at  last  appointed 
an  instrument  for  the  final  demolition  of  the  Polish  State. 
Til!  then  no  nation  had  been  deprived  of  its  political 
existence  by  the  Christian  Powers,  and  whatever  disregard 
had  been  shown  for  national  interests  and  sympathies, 
some  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  the  wrong  by  a 
hypocritical  perversion  of  law.  But  the  partition  of 
Poland  was  an  act  of  wanton  violence,  committed  in  open 
defiance  not  only  of  popular  feeling  but  of  public  law. 
For  the  first  time  in  modern  history  a  great  State  was 
suppressed,  and  a  whole  nation  divided  among  its 
enemies. 

This  famous  measure,  the  most  revolutionary  act  of 
the  old  absolutism,  awakened  the  theory  of  nationality  in 
luirope,  converting  a  dormant  right  into  an  aspiration, 
and  a  sentiment  into  a  political  claim.  "  No  v>  ise  or 
honest  man,"  wrote  Edmund  Burke,  "  can  approve  of  that 
partition,  or  can  contemplate  it  without  pro;^nosticating 
Sreat  mischief  from  it  to  all  countries  at  some  future 
time."       Thenceforward  there  was   a   nation  demanding 

*  "OifSeivations  on  the  Coiuluct  of  the  Minorilv,'    Ilir/j,  v.   112. 
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to  be  united  in  a  State.— a  soul,  as  it  were,  wandcrin<T  ,„ 
search  of  a  body  in  which  to  begin  life  over  again  ;  ami 
for  the  first  time,  a  cry  was  heard  that  the  arranocmen- 
of  States  was  unjust— tiiat  their  Hmits  were  unnatural 
and  that  a  whole  people  was  deprived  of  its  ri-ht  to 
constitute  an  independent  community.  Before  thardair 
could  be  efficiently  asserted  against  the  overwhclmin. 
power  of  its  opponents,— before  it  gained  energy,  after 
the  last  partition,  to  overcome  the  influence  of  long  'habi'. 
of  submission,  and  of  the  contempt  which  previous  dil 
orders  had  brought  upon  Poland,— the  ancient  Europcar 
system  was  in  ruins,  and  a  new  world  was  risin-  ,„  j..' 
place. 

The  old  despotic  policy  which  made  the  Poles  its  prev 
had  two  adversaries,— the  spirit  of  English  libertv,  and  the 
doctrines  of  that  revolution  which  destroyed  the  IVench 
monarchy  with  its  own  weapons;  and  these  two  contradicted 
in  contrary  ways  the  theory  that  nations  have  no  collective 
rights.      At  the  present   daj-,  the  theory  of  nationality  i- 
not  only  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  revolution,  but  its 
actual  substance  in  the  movements  of  the  last  three  ycar^ 
This,  however,  is  a  recent  alliance,  unknown   to  the  tirst 
Erench    Revolution.      The   modern   theory  of  nationalit) 
arose    partly   as   a    legitimat('    consequence,    partly  a=  p 
reaction    against    it.      As    the    system   which  overlooked 
national  division  was  opposed  by  liberalism   in  two  form. 
the  French  and   the   English,  so  the  system  which  insists 
upon  them  proceeds  from  two  distinct  sources,  and  exhibits 
the    character   cither  of    1688   or  of    1789.      When  the 
Erench   people  abolished   the  authorities  under  which  it 
lived,  and  became  its  own  master,  France  was  in  dan-er 
of  dissolution  :  for  the  common  will  is  difficult  to  ascert;ii'' 
and  df;cs  not  readily  agree.     "  The  laws,"  said  \'cr-niaix, 
in  the  debate  on  the  sentence  of  the  king,  "are  obli-atorv 
only  as  the  presumptive  will  of  the  people,  which  TctaiiH 
the  right  of  appnning  or  condemning  them.     The  instant 
it  manifests  its  wish  the  work  of  the  national  rcjjrescnta- 
tion,  the   law,   must  disappear."      This  doctrine   resolved 
society  into  its  natural  elements,  and  threatened  to  breai.- 
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up  the  country  into  as  many  republics  as  there  were  com- 
munes. For  true  rcpublicani'^m  is  the  principle  of  self- 
government  in  the  whole  ai  ;  in  all  the  parts.  In  an 
extensive  country,  it  can  prevail  only  by  the  union  of 
several  independent  communities  in  a  single  confederacy, 
as  in  Greece,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
A.  erica ;  so  that  a  large  republic  not  founded  on  the 
federal  principle  must  result  in  the  government  of  a  single 
city,  like  Rome  and  Paris,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Athens, 
Berne,  and  Amsterdam  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  great  demo- 
cracy must  either  sacrifice  self-government  to  unity,  or 
preserve  it  by  federalism. 

Ihe  France  of  history  fell  together  with  the  French 
State,  which  was  the  growth  of  centuries.  The  old 
sovereignty  was  destroyed.  The  local  authorities  were 
looked  upon  with  aversion  and  alarm.  The  new  central 
authority  needed  to  be  established  on  a  new  principle 
of  unity.  The  state  of  nature,  which  was  the  ideal  of 
society,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  nation  ;  descent 
was  put  in  the  place  of  tradition,  and  the  French 
people  was  regarded  as  a  physical  product :  an  ethno- 
1/gicaI,  not  historic,  unit.  It  was  assumed  that  a  unity 
existed  separate  from  the  representation  and  the  govern- 
ment, wholly  independent  of  the  past,  and  capable  at  any 
moment  of  expressing  or  of  changing  its  mind.  In  the 
words  of  Sieyes,  it  was  no  longer  France,  but  some  un- 
known country  to  which  the  nation  was  transported.  The 
central  power  possessed  authority,  inasmuch  as  it  obeyed 
the  whole,  and  no  divergence  was  permitted  from  the 
universal  sentiment.  This  power,  endowed  with  volition, 
w-s  personified  in  the  Republic  One  and  Indivisible.  The 
title  signified  that  a  part  could  not  speak  or  act  for  the 
whole, — that  there  was  a  power  supreme  over  the  State, 
distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  its  members  ;  and  it 
expressed,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  notion  of  an 
abstract  nationality.  In  this  manner  the  idea  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  uncontrolled  by  the  past,  gave 
birth  to  the  idea  of  nationality  independent  of  the  political 
influence  of  history.      It  sprang  from  the  rejection  of  the 
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two  authorities,— of  the  State  and  of  the  past.     The  kin.. 
dom  of  France  was,  geojrraphically  as  well   as  p.^litjc,   ' 
tiic  product  of  a  long  scries  of  events,  and  the  .saiiu 
(lucnces  which  built  up  the  State  formed  the  territory,     i  ., 
Revolution  repudiated  alike  the  agencies  to  which  l->ance 
owed   her   boundaries   and  those  to  which   she  owed  he 
government.      Every  cffaceable  trace  and  relic  of  naticna 
history  was  carefully  wiped  away,— the  .system  of  admini- 
tration,  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country,  the  clasx^^ 
of  society,  the  corporations,  the  weights  and  measures,  tl.e 
calendar.      France  was  no  longer  bounded  bv  the  limit- 
she   had   received   from   the  condemned   influence  of  her 
history  ;  she  could   recognise  only  those  which  were  v' 
by  nature.     The  definition   of  the  nation   was  b-,rrovvd 
from   the  material  world,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  a  loss  0: 
territory,  it  became  not  only  an  abstraction  but  a  fiction 
There  was  a  principle  of  nationality  in  the  ethnological 
character   of  the   movement,  which   is   the  source  of" the 
common  observation   that  revolution   is  more  frequent  in 
C  athohc  than  in  Protestant  countries.      It  is,  in  fact  more 
frequent  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  Teutonic  world,  because 
It  depends  partly  on   a  national  impulse,  which  is  only 
awakened  where  there  is  an  alien  element,  the  vesti-e  of 
a    foreign    dominion,    to   expel.      Western    Europe"  has 
undergone  two  conquests— one  by  the  Romans  and  one 
by    the    Germans,     and    twice    received    laws    from   the 
invaders.      Each  time  it  rose  again  against  the  victorious 
race  ;    and    the    two    groat    reactions,   while    the\-  diifer 
according  to  the  different  characters  of  the  two  conquests, 
have  the  phenomenon  of  imperialism   in  common.     The 
Roman  republic  laboured  to  crush  the  subjugated  nations 
into  a  homogeneous  and  obedient  mass  ;  but  the  increase 
which  the  proconsular  authority  obtained   in   the  process 
subverted  the  republican  government,  and  the  reaction  0: 
the  provinces  against  Rome  assisted   in   establishing  the 
empire.     The  Ca-sarean  system  gave   an    unprecedented 
frcedcjin  to  the  dependencies,  and   raised  them  to  a  civil 
equality  which  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  race  over 
race  and  of  class  over  class.     The  monarchy  was  hailed  as 
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a  refuge  from  thw  ,)ride  and  cupidity  of  the  Roman  people  ; 
and  the  love  of  equality,  the  hatred  of  nobility,  and  the 
tolerance  of  despotism  implanted  by  Rome  became,  at  least 
in  Gaul,  the  chief  feature  of  the  national  character.  Hut 
among  the  nations  whose  vitality  had  been  broken  down 
by  the  stern  republic,  not  one  retained  the  materials  neces- 
sary to  enjoy  independence,  or  to  develop  a  new  history. 
The  political  faculty  which  organises  states  and  finds 
society  in  a  moral  order  was  exhausted,  and  the  Christian 
doctors  looked  in  vain  over  the  waste  of  ruins  for  a  people 
by  whose  aid  the  Church  might  survive  the  decay  of  Rome. 
A  new  element  of  national  life  was  brought  to  that  declining 
world  by  the  enemies  who  destroyed  it.  The  flood  of 
barbarians  settled  over  it  for  a  season,  and  then  subsided  ; 
and  when  the  landmarks  of  civilisation  appeared  once 
more,  it  was  found  that  the  soil  had  been  impregnated  with 
a  fertilising  and  regenerating  influence,  and  that  the  inunda- 
tion had  laid  the  germs  of  future  states  and  of  a  new  society. 
The  political  sense  and  energy  came  with  the  new  blood, 
and  was  exhibited  in  the  power  exercised  by  the  younger 
race  upon  the  old,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  graduated 
freedom.  Instead  of  universal  equal  rights,  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  which  is  necessarily  contingent  on,  and  com- 
mensurate with,  power,  the  rights  of  the  people  were  made 
dependent  on  a  variety  of  conditions,  the  first  of  which  was 
the  distribution  of  property.  Civil  society  became  a  classi- 
fied organism  instead  of  a  formless  combination  of  atoms, 
and  the  feudal  system  gradually  arose. 

Roman  Gaul  had  so  thoroughly  adopted  the  ideas  of 
absolute  authority  and  undistinguished  equality  during  the 
five  centuries  between  Caisar  and  Clovis,  that  the  people 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  new  system.  Feudalism 
remained  a  foreign  importation,  and  the  feudal  aristocracy 
an  alien  race,  and  the  common  people  of  France  sought 
protection  against  both  in  the  Roman  jurisprudence  and 
the  power  of  the  crown.  The  development  of  absolute 
monarchy  by  the  help  of  democracy  is  the  one  constant 
character  of  French  historj-.  The  royal  power,  feudal  at 
first,  and  limited  by  the  immunities  and  the  great  vassals. 
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became  more  popular  as  it  grew  more  absolute  ;  while  th'^ 
suppression  of  aristocracy,  the  removal  of  the  intermediate 
authonfes,  was  so  particularly  the  object  of  the  naticn 
that  .t  was  more  energetically  accomplished  after  the  hi 
of  the  throne.     The  monarchy  which  had  been  en-^,.; 
from  the  thirteenth  century  in   curbing  the  noble,  ^-fl 
last  thrust  aside  by  the  democracy,  because  it  was  too 
d.latory  m  the  work,  and  was  unable  to  deny  its  own  .„i  .,„ 
and  el  actually  ruin  the  class  from  which  it  spran.^      A 
those  thmgs  which  constitute  the  peculiar  character  of 'the 
I-rench  kevolution.-the  demand  for  equality,  the  hatrcV 
of  nob.l.ty  and  feudalism,  and  of  the  Church   which  X 
connected   with   them,  the   constant  reference    to    .,.',, 
examples^  the  suppression  of  monarchy,  the  new  code'of 
law,  the  breach  -Mth  tradition,  and   the  substitution  of  an 
.deal    system    for    everything    that    had   proceeded   fro.. 
tlic  mixture  and  mutual  action  of  the  races,— all  thcv- 
exh.bit    the    common    type    of   a    reaction    at^ainst   the 
Cfects  of  the  Prankish  invasion.     The  hatred  of  rova"v 
was  less  than  the  hatred  of  aristocracy;   privilc^^es 'were 
more    detested    than    tyranny ;    and    the    king    perished 
because  of  the  origin  of  his  authority  rather  th^n  because 
of  Its    abuse.       Monarchy    unconnected    with   ari..,tocracv 
became  popular  in  France,  even  when  most  uncontrolled' 
whilst   the   attempt   to   reconstitute    the    throne,  and  to 
-m.t  and    fence   it  with    its    peers,  broke   down,   bcau.e 
the  old  Teutonic  elements  on  which  it  relied— hcrcditai v 
nobihty,  primogeniture,  and  privilege- were  no  longer  toi- 
crated       The  substance  of  the  ideas  of   1789  is  not  the 
l.m.tation  of  the  sovereign  power,  but  the  abrogation  of 
m.ermcdiate  powers.      These  powers,  and  the  clas:scs  uhich 
enjoyed   them,  come   in    Latin   Europe  from   a  barbarian 
origin;  and    the    movement  which  calls   itself    liberal  is 
essentially  national.      If  liberty  were  its  object,  its  means 
«ould  be  the  establishment  of  great  independent  autlioritics 
not    derived    from    the  State,  and    its    model    would  be 
England.      But  its  object  is  equality  ;  and   it  seeks,  i>ke 
J' ranee  m  1 789,  to  cast  out  the  elements  of  inecjuality  which 
were  introduced  by  the  Teutonic  race.     This  is  the  object 
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which  Italy  and  Spain   have  had  in  common  with  France, 
and  herein  consists  the  natural  league  of  the  Latin  nations. 
This  national  element  in  the  movement  was  not  under- 
stood by  the  revolutionary  leaders.     At  first,  their  doctrine 
appeared    entirely  contrary   to    the    idea    of   nationality. 
They  tauglit  that  certain  general  principles  of  government 
were  absolutely  right  in  all  States  ;  and  they  asserted  in 
tlicor>'  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  will   over  every   external   necessity  or 
obligation.      This    is    in    apparent   contradiction    to    the 
national  theory,  that  certain  natural  forces  ought  to  deter- 
mine the  character,  the  form,  and  the  policy  of  the  State, 
by  which  a  kind  of  fate  is  put  in  the  place  of  freedom.' 
.Accordingly  the  national   sentiment   was  not   developed 
directly  out  of  the  revolution  in  which  it  was  involved, 
but   was    exhibited    first    in    resistance   to   it,    when   the 
attempt  to  emancipate  had  been  absorbed  in  the  desire 
to  subjugate,  and  the  republic  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
empire.     Napoleon  called  a  new  power  into  existence  by 
attacking  nationality  in   Russia,  by  delivering  it  in   Italy, 
by  governing  in   defiance  of  it  in   Germany  and   Spain! 
The    sovereigns    of   these    countries    were    deposed    or 
degraded  ;  and  a  system  of  administration  was  introduced 
which  was  French  in  its  origin,  its  spirit,  and   its  instru- 
ments.    The  people  resisted  the  change.     The  movement 
against  it  was  popular  and  spontaneous,  because  the  rulers 
were  absent  or  helpless  ;  and  it  was  national,  because  it 
was  directed  against   foreign    institutions.      In  Tyrol,   in 
Spain,  and    afterwards    in    Prussia,   the    people   did   not 
receive  the  impulse  from  the  government,  but  undertook 
of  their  own  accord  to  cast  out  the  armies  and  the  ideas 
of  revolutionised  France.      Men  were  made  conscious  of 
the  national  element  of  the  revolution  by  its  conquests, 
not   in    its  rise.     The    three  things    which    the   Empire 
most  openly  oppressed— religion,  national  independence, 
and  political  liberty— united   in  a  short-lived  league  to 
animate  the  great  uprising  by  which  Napoleon  fell.    Under 
the  mfluence  of  that  memorable  alliance  a  political  spirit 
was  called  forth  on  the  Continent,  which  clung  to  freedom 
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and  abhorred  revolution,  and  sought  to  restore,  to  develop, 
and   to  reform   the  decayed   national   institutions.     Tin! 
men  who  proclaimed  these  ideas.  Stein  and  Gbrres,  Hum- 
boldt,  Muller,  and  De  Maistre,'  were  as  hostile  to  15ona. 
partism  as  to  the  absolutism  of  the  old  governments,  arid 
insisted  on  the  national  rights,  which  had  been  invade,! 
equally  by  both,  and  which  they  hoped  to  restore  by  the 
destruction  of  the   French  supremacy.      With  the  cause 
that  triumphed  at  Waterloo  the  friends  of  the  Revolution 
had  no  sympathy,  for  they  had  learned  to  identify  thcir 
doctrine  with  the  cause  of  France.     The  Holland  Hou  j 
Whij^s  in  England,  the  Afrancesados  in  Spain,  the  Muratists 
in    Italy,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Confederation  of  tlie 
Rhine,  merging  patriotism  in  their  revolutionary  affection< 
regretted  the  fall  of  the   French  power,  and  looked  with 
alarm  at  those  new  and  unknown  forces  which  the  War  of 
Deliverance  had  evoked,  and  which  were  as  menacing  to 
French  liberalism  as  to  French  supremacy. 

But  the  new  aspirations  for  national  and  popular  rights 
were  crushed  at  the  restoration.  The  liberals  of  those 
days  cared  for  freedom,  not  in  the  shape  of  national  inde- 
pendence, but  of  French  institutions  ;  and  they  combined 
against  the  nations  with  the  ambition  of  the  governments. 
They  were  as  ready  to  sacrifice  nationality  to  their  idea! 
as  the  Holy  Alliance  was  to  the  interests  of  absolutism, 
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Talleyrand   indeed  declared   at   Vienna   that   the   I 

'  There  are  sonic  remarkable  tliou«tits  on  nationality  in  the  State  1'air.r. 
the  („ui,t  de  Maistre  :    •■  la,  premier  lieu  les  nations  sont  quel<|.,e  eho,e  ,la;i.  ■ 
monde,  il  n  est  pas  permis  de  les  compter  pour  rien,  de  les  aHliger  dans  leurs  cc: 
venaiices,  dans  leurs  affections,   dans   leurs  intc'rots  les  plus  chers  Or  ; 

traitf*  du  30  niai  anfunut  compl.Henient  la  Savoie  ;  il  divise  rindivisiWe  ■ 
partaijeen  tro.s  portions  une  malheureuse  nation  de  400,000  1,<.„u.hs,  une  p?) 
la  la.i-ue,  une  par  la  reliRion,  une  par  le  caractere,  une  par  rhal.mide  inv,-t.  r„- 
une  emm  par  les  Immes  nature! les.  .  .  .  L'union  des  n.ations  ne  souftre  lu,  ,it 
■  hlhcultes  sur  la  carle  geographi.iue  ;  mais  dans  la  realitC,  c'est  autre  cho^e  ■  :1  v 
a  des  nations //««/.„ /.*M.  .  .  .  j,.  Uii  parlai  par  occa.sion  de  lesi,rit  it..::«i  qu) 
s  ague  dans  ce  moment;  il  (Count  X.sselrode)  me  n'pondit  :  'Oui,  .Monsieur; 
n.ais  cet  espnt  e.st  un  grand  mal,  car  il  ,>,-ut  gener  les  arrangements  de  1  li;,l,e  ' 
{(-0>n'..y>M,!.,mf  Diptom:ili,,ur  Je  f.  Jc  .\l,:,,trf.  ii.  7,  8,  21  2O  In  the  s.ir  ■ 
ve.ar,  1815,  ( Jones  wrote  :  "In  Italieu  wie  allerw.arts  ist  das  Volk  geweclil;  i 
will  etwas  gross;irtige.s,  rs  swll  Ideen  hal,.,,,  die,  wenn  es  sie  aueh  nuht  i;n,z 
liegreift,  doch  einen  treien  unen.llicin-n  (iesichtskreis  seiner  Einbildung  erlliic. 
.  .  .  h.s  ist  remer  .Naturtrieb,  <lass  ein  Volk,  also  £charf  und  deutlich  111  ,«« 
iiaturlichen  ^ranzen  emgesohlossen,  aus  der  Zerstreuung  in  die  Kinhcit  sith  ri 
sammeln  sucht     ( iWrk^,  ii.  jo). 
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question  ought  to  have  precedence  over  all  other  ques- 
tions, because  the  partition  of  Poland  had  been  one  of 
the  first  and  greatest  causes  of  the  evils  which  Kurojje 
had  suffered  ;  but  dynastic  interests  prevailed.  All  the 
sove'-igns  represented  at  Vienna  recovered  their  dominions, 
excei  t  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  was  punished  for  his 
fidelity  to  Napoleon  ;  but  the  States  that  were  unrepre- 
sented in  the  reigning  families — Poland,  Venice,  and  Genoa 
—were  not  revived,  and  even  the  Pope  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  recovering,'  the  Legations  from  the  grasp  of 
Austria.  Nationality,  which  the  old  /-/c/wr  had  ignored, 
which  had  been  outraged  by  the  revolution  and  the 
empire,  received,  after  its  first  open  demonstration,  the 
hardest  blow  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  principle 
which  the  first  partition  had  generated,  to  which  the 
revolution  had  given  a  basis  of  theory,  which  had  been 
lashed  by  the  empire  into  a  momentary  convulsive  effort, 
was  matured  by  the  long  error  of  the  restoration  into  a 
consistent  doctrine,  nourished  and  justified  by  the  situa- 
tion of  Europe. 

The  governments  of  the  Holy  Alliance  devoted  them- 
selves to  suppress  with  equal  care  the  revolutionary  spirit 
by  which  they  had  been  threatened,  and  the  national 
spirit  by  which  they  had  been  restored.  Austria,  which 
owed  nothing  to  the  national  movement,  and  had  prevented 
its  revival  after  1 809,  naturally  took  the  lead  in  repressing 
it.  Every  disturbance  of  the  final  settlements  of  181 5, 
every  aspiration  for  changes  or  reforms,  was  condemned 
as  sedition.  This  system  repress.  '  the  good  with  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  age  ;  and  the  resistance  which  it 
provoked,  during  the  generation  that  passed  away  from  the 
restoration  to  the  fall  of  Metternich,  and  again  under  the 
reaction  which  commenced  with  Schwarzenberg  and  ended 
with  the  administrations  of  Bach  and  Mantcuffel,  proceeded 
from  various  combinations  of  the  opposite  forms  of 
liberalism.  In  the  successive  phases  of  that  struggle,  the 
idea  that  national  claims  are  above  all  other  rights 
gradually  rose  to  the  supremacy  which  it  now  possesses 
among  the  revolutionary  agencies. 
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The   first  lihoial    movement,  tliat  of  the  Carbonari  in 
tlic  south   of  Kiiropc,  had  no  specific  national  characttr. 
bnt  was  supported  b\-  the  Honapartists  both  in  Spain  an,] 
Italy.      In  tiie   foIlowinL;  >ear:,  the  opposite  ideas  of  iSi, 
came  to  tiic  front,  and  a  revolutionary  movement,  in  inanv 
respects   hostile  to  the  princijjles  of  revolution,  bc'^^^n  in 
defence  of    liberty,   reli;,Mon,  an'    nationality.      Ail'tlic^t 
causes  were  united  in  the  Irish  a-itation,  and  in  the  (mck, 
HclL,'ian,  and  Polish  revolutions.      T.hosc  sentiments  uhi  h 
had  been  insulted  by  Napoleon,  and  ha  .  ri.scn  aj,'ainst  hm, 
rose  a-ainst  the  governments  of  the  restoration.     Th-y 
had  been  oppressed  by  the  sword,  and  then  by  the  troatiri 
The  national  principle  added  force,  but  not  justice,  U,  thi* 
movement,  which,  in  every  case  but  Poland,  was  succcssiu;. 
A   period   followed  in  wliich  it  degjenerated  into  a  purely 
national     idea,    as    the    aijitation     for    repeal    succcciicd 
emancipation,  and     I'ansiavism    and    ranhcUenisin    amse 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Eastern  Church.      This  was  the 
third  piiasc  of  the  resistance  to  the  settlement  of  V'iciir.!, 
which   was  weak,  because  it   failed   to  satisfy  national  or 
constitutional  aspirations,  cither  of  which  would  have  been 
a  safe-uari!   a-iinst  the  other,  by  a  moral    if  not  by  a 
popular  justifi;.,fion.      At   first,  in    1813,  the  people  ro-e 
a-jainst    their   conquerors,  in    defence  of   their  Ic-jtimntc 
rulers.      Th.ey  refused    to  be   governed  by  usurpers.     !n 
the   period   between    1S25    and    1 831,  they  re.soi.cd  tint 
they    would    not    be    misgoverned     by    strangers.      The 
I'Vench  administration  was  often  better  than  that  which  it 
disijjaced,  but  there  were  prior  claimants  for  the  authoritv 
exercised  by  the  French,  and  at   first  the  national  contest 
was  a  contest  for  legitimacj-.      In  the  second  period  this 
element     was    wanting.       No    dispossessed     princes    led 
the   Greeks,  the   IJelgians,  or  the   Poles.      The  Turks,  the 
Dutch,  and  the   Russians  were  attacked,  not  as  usurpers, 
but  as  oppressors. — because  they  misgoverned,  not  because 
they  were  of  a  different  race.    'Then  began  a  time  when 
the  te.xt  simply  was,  that  nations  would  not  be  governed 
by  foreigners.     Power  legitimately  obtained,  and  exercised 
with   moderation,  was  declared   invalid.      National  ri,-ht.s, 
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like  religion,  had  borne  part  in  the  previous  combinations, 
aiui  had  been  auxiliaries  in  the  strug},'ies  for  freedom,  but 
now  nationality  became  a  paramount  claim,  which  was  to 
assert  itself  alone,  which  mij^ht  put  forward  as  pretexts 
the  rif^hts  of  rulers,  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  safety 
of  religion,  but  which,  if  no  such  union  could  be  formed, 
was  to  prevail  at  the  expense  of  every  other  cause  for 
which  nations  make  sacrifices. 

Metternich   is,  next  to   Aapoleon,   the  chief  promoter 
of  this   theory  ;     for    the   anti-national    character  of   the 
restoration    was    m.xst    distinct    in    Austria,  and    it   is    in 
opposition  to  the   Austrian   Government  that   nationality 
r^rcw   into    a   sjstem.       Napoleon,    who,   trusting'    to   his 
armies,  despised  moral   forces  in  {politics,  was  overthrown 
by  their  rising.     Austria  committed  the  same  fault  in  the 
;:;ovcriiment  of  her   Italian  provinces.      The  kin;^ulom   of 
Italy  had  united  all  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula  in 
asint;le  State;  and  the  national  feelings,  which  the  French 
repressed  elsewhere,  were   encouraged  as  a  safeguard   of 
their  power  in  Italy  and  in   Poland.      When   the  tide  of 
victory  turned,  Austria  invoked  against  the  iMcnch  the  aid 
of  the  new  sentiment  they  had  fostered.   Nugent  announced, 
in   his   proclamation    to    the    Italians,    that    they   should 
ujcomc  an  independent  nation.     The  same  spirit  served 
differept  masters,  and  contributed   first  to  the  destruction 
of  the  old  States,  then  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and 
a^'ain,  under  Charles  Albert,  to  a  new  revolution.      It  was 
appealed    to    in    the    name    of    the    most    contradictory 
principles    of    government,    and    served    ?\\     parties    in 
■succession,  because  it  was  one  in   which  all   could   unite. 
Hcfijinning  by  a  protest  against  the  dominion  of  race  over 
race,  its  mildest  and  least-developed   form,  it  grew  into  a 
condemnation  of  every  State  that  included  different  races, 
and  finally  became  the  complete  and   consistent   theory, 
that  the  State  and  the  nation  must  be  co-extensive.      "  It 
;  ."  says  Mr.   Mill,  "  in   general  a  necessary  condition   of 
free   institutions,    that    the    boundaries    of    governments 
should  coincide  in  the  main  with  those  of  nationalities."  • 
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Tlif  outwartl  liistorical  profjrcss  of  this  idea  from  an 
ludifinitc   ;i.s[)iiiitic)n    to   be   the   keystone  of   a   |)olitic.iI 
sy,tcin.  may  ho  traced  in  the  h'fc  of  the  man  who  fjavt;  tn 
it   the  clcmei.t   in   which   it-,  strength   resides, — (",ius(;,i,e 
Ma//.ini.      I  Ic    found  Carbonarism   imimtcnt   against  the 
measures  of  tlic  governineiits,  and   resolved   to  give  iicu 
iile    to   the    liberal    movement    by    transferring    it   to  th 
ground  of  nationality.     Kxilc  is  the  nursery  of  natiotiahn , 
as    oppression    is  the  schtM)l   of  liberalism  ;   and   Ma//.i;i 
conceived  the  idea  of  Young  Italy  when  he  was  a  rcfu-cc 
at  Marseilles,      In  the  same  way,  the  Polish  exiles  are  Uie 
champions  of  every  national   movement  ;  for  to  them  a! 
p.)litical  rights  are  absorbed  in   .he  idea  of  indepcntience, 
which,  however  they  may  differ  with  each  other,  is  the 
one  aspiration   common  to  them  all.      Towards  the  year 
IS  30    literature   also   contributed    to    the    national    iika 
"It   was  the   time,"  says   Ma/zini,  "of  the  great  conflict 
bcf.vecn  the  romantic  and  the  classical  school,  which  mi-ht 
with  e(iual  truth  be  called  a  conflict  between  the  partisan- 
of  freedom  and  of  authority."      The  romantic  schou!  ua- 
intidel  in  Italy,  and  Cathol->  in  Germany  ;   but  in  both  t 
had   the  common   effect  of  encouraging  national  liistoy 
aiul  literature,  and   Dante  was  as  great  an  authority  with 
the  Italian  democrats  as  with  the  leaders  of  the  mcdi.evai 
revival   at  Vienna.  Munich,  and   Herlin.      Hut   neither  the 
innucnce  of  the  exiles,  nor  that  of  the  poets  and  critics  ,,f 
tiie  new  party,  extended  tncr  the  masses.      It  was  a  sect 
witliout  popular  sympathy  or  encouragement,  a  conspira;-/ 
fuiiiuled  not  on  a  grievance,  but  on  a  doctrine  ;  and  when 
the  attempt  to  rise  was  made  in  Savoy,  in  1S34,  under  a 
banner  with   the  motto  "  Unity,  Independence.  Cm!  and 
Humanity,"   the  people    were  puzzled    at    its  object,  ana 
indifferent    to    its    failure.      Mut    Mazzini    continued    his 
propaganda,  developed  his   Gioviite  Italia  into  a  Gi'vinc 
/;.v;<y^<7,  and  established  in   1S47  the  international  lea-ue 
of  nations.      "  The  pco[)Ie,"  he  said,  in  his  opening  ailJaNs 
"is    penetrated    with    only    one   idea,  that   of   unity  aixi 
nationality.   .   .   .  There    is    no    international    question  as 
to  forms  of  government,  but  onlj-  a  national  question." 
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The  revolution  of  1848,  unsuccessful  in  its  national 
ptir|X)se,  prepared  the  subscciuciit  victories  of  nationaiit>- 
m  two  ways.      The  first  of  these  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Austrian  power  in   Italy,  with  a  new  and  more  cncr^jctic 
centralisation,  which  gave  ..o  promise  of  freedom.     Ululst 
that  system   prevailed,  the  rif,'ht  was  on  the  side  of  the 
national  aspirations,  and   they   were   revived    in   a   more 
complete  and  cultivated  form  by  Manin.     The  policy  of 
the  Austrian   Government,  which   failed   durinjj   the  ten 
years  of  the  reaction  to  convert  the  tenure  by  force  into  a 
tenure  by  ri^jht,  and  to  establish  with  free  institutions  the 
condition  of  allegiance,  gave  a   negative  encouragement 
to  the  theory.      It  deprived  Francis  Josci)h  of  all  active 
support  and  sympathy  in  1859,  for  he  was  more  clearly 
wrong  in  his  conduct  than  his  enemies  in  their  doctrines. 
The  real  cause  of  the  encr^'y  which  the  national  theory 
h.r  acquired  is,  however,  the  triumph  of  the  democratic 
principle  in  France,  and  its  recognition  by  the  Kuropean 
Towers.     The   theory   of  nationality   is  involvetl  in    the 
(lomocratic  theor>'  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  general  will. 
•One  hardly  knows  what  any  division  of  the  human  race 
should  be  free  to  do,  if  not  to  determine  with  which  of  the 
various  collective  bodies  of  human  beings  they  choose  to 
associate  themselves."  '      It  is  by  this  act  that  a  nation 
cnnstitutcs    itself     To    have   a    collective   will,   unity    is 
necessary,   and    independence    is    requisite    in    order    to 
a-scrt  it.     Unity  and   nationality  arc  still  more  essential 
to  the  notion    of  the   sovereignty    of   the    people    than 
the  cashiering   of  monarchs,  or   the  revocation   of  laws. 
Arbitrary  acts   of  this    kind    may   be   prevented   b\-  thc> 
I'.ippiness  of  the  people  or  the  popularity  of  the  kiii^s  but 
a  nation   inspired   by  the  democratic    idea   cannot   with 
consistency  allow  a  part  of  itself  to  belong  to  a  foreign 
State,  or  the    whole   to    be   divided    into    several    native 
States.      The   theor>'   of   nationality   therefore    proceeds 
irorn    both    the     principles    which    divide    the    political 
world,— from   legitimacy,  which    ignores    its   claims,   and 
from  the  revolution,  which  assumes  them  ;   and  for  the 
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same   reason   it  is  the  chief  weapon  of  the  last  against 
the  first. 

In  pursuing  the  outward   and   visible   growth  of  the 
national  theory  we  are  pr  -pared  for  an  examination  of  iu 
political  character  and  value.      The  absolutism  whicli  has 
created  it  denies  equally  that  absolute  right  of  national 
unity  which  is  a  product  of  democracy,  and  that  claim  of 
national  liberty  which  belongs  to  the  theory  of  freedom 
These    two   views  of   nationality,   corresponding   to   the 
F"rcnch  and  to  the  English  systems,  are  connected  in  name 
only,  and  are  in  reality  the  opposite  extremes  of  political 
thought.       In   one   case,   nationality  is    founded   on  the 
perpetual  supremacy  of  the  collective  will,  of  which  the 
unity  of  the  nation   is  the  necessary  condition,  to  which 
every  other  influence  must  defer,  and  against  which  no 
obligation  enjoys  authority,  and  all  resistance  is  tyrannical. 
The  nation  is  here  an  ideal  unit  founded  on  the  race,  in 
defiance  of  the  modifying  action  of  external   causes,  of 
tradition,  and  of  existing  rights.      It  overrules  the  rights 
and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  absorbing  their  divcrijent 
interests  in  a  fictitious  unity  ;   sacrifices  their  several  in- 
clinations and  duties  to  the  higher  claim  of  nationality, 
and  crushes  all  natural  rights  and  all  established  liberties 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  itself'     Whenever  a  single 
definite  object  is  made  the  supreme  end  of  the  State,  be  i: 
the  advantage  of  a  class,  the  safety  or  the  power  of  the 
country,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  or 
the  support  of  any  speculative  idea,  the  State  becomes  for 
the  time  inevitably  absolute.      Liberty  alone  demands  for 
its  realisation  the  limitation  of  the  public  authority,  for 
liberty  is    the  only  object  which  benefits  all   alike,  and 
provokes  no  sincere  opposition.     In  supporting  the  claims 
of  national  unity,  governments  must  be  subverted  in  whose 
title  there  is  no  flaw,  and  whose  policy  is  beneficent  a::J 
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equitable,  and  subjects  must  be  compelled  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  an  authority  for  which  they  have  no  attach- 
ment, and  which  may  be  practically  a  foreign  domination. 
Connected   with   this  theory   in   nothing    except   in    the 
common  enmity  of  the  absolute  state,  is  the  theory  which 
represents  nationality  as  an  essential,  but  not  a  supreme 
element  in  determining  the  forms  of  the   State.      It   is 
distinguished  from  the  other,  because  it  tends  to  diversity 
and  not  to  uniformity,  to  harmony  and   not   to   unity  ; 
because  it  aims  not  at  an  arbitrary  change,  but  at  careful 
respect  for  the  existing  conditions  of  political   life,  and 
because  it  obeys  the  laws  and  results  of  history,  not  the 
aspirations  of  an  ideal  future.      While  the  theory  of  unity 
makes  the  nation  a  source  of  despotism  and  revolution, 
the  theory  of  liberty  regards  it  as  the  bulwark  of  self- 
government,  and  the  foremost  limit  to  the  excessive  power 
of  the  State.     Private  rights,  which  are  sacrificed  to  the 
unity,  are  preserved  by  the  union  of  nations.      No  power 
can  so  efficiently  resist  the  tendencies  of  centralisation,  of 
corruption,  and  of  absolutism,  as  that  community  which 
is  the  vastest  that  can  be  included  in  a  State,  which  im- 
poses on  its  members  a  consistent  similarity  of  character, 
interest,  and   opinion,   and   which   arrests  the   action   of 
the  sovereign  by  the   influence  of  a  divided  patriotism. 
The  presence  of  different  nations  under  the  same  sove- 
reignty is  similar   in  its   effect  to  the    independence  of 
the  Church  in  the  State.      It  provides  against  the  servility 
which  flourishes  under  the  shadow  of  a  single  authority, 
by  balancing  interests,  multiplying  associations,  and  giving 
to  the  subject  the  restraint  and  support  of  a  combined 
opinion.     In  the  same  way  it  promotes  independence  by 
forming  definite  groups  of  public  opinion,  and  by  affording 
a  great  source  and  centre  of  political  sentiments,  and  of 
notions  of  duty   not   derived    from    the    sovereign    will. 
Liberty  provokes  diversity,  and  diversity  preserves  liberty 
by  supplying    the    means    of  organisation.       All    those 
portions  of  law  which  govern  the  relations  of  men  with 
each  other,  and  regulate  social  life,  are  the  varying  result 
of  national  custom  and   the  creation  of  private  society. 
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In  these  things,  therefore,  the  several  nations  will  differ 
from  each  other ;  for  they  themselves  have  produced 
them,  and  they  do  not  owe  them  to  the  State  which  rules 
them  all.  This  diversity  in  the  same  State  is  a  firm 
barrier  against  the  intrusion  of  the  government  beyond 
the  political  sphere  which  is  common  to  all  into  the 
social  department  which  escapes  legislation  and  is  ruled  bv 
spontaneous  laws.  This  sort  of  interference  is  character- 
istic of  an  absolute  government,  and  is  sure  to  provoke 
a  reaction,  and  finally  a  remedy.  That  intolerance  of 
social  freedom  which  is  natural  to  absolutism  is  sure  to 
find  a  corrective  in  the  national  diversities,  which  no 
other  force  could  so  efficiently  provide.  The  co-existence 
of  several  nations  under  the  same  State  is  a  test,  as  w6\ 
as  the  best  security  of  its  freedom.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  civilisation  ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  in  the 
natural  and  providential  order,  and  indicates  a  state  of 
greater  advancement  than  the  national  unity  which  is  the 
ideal  of  modern  liberalism. 

The  combination  of  different  nations  in  one  State  is 
as  necessary  a  condition  of  civilised  life  as  the  combina- 
tion of  men  in  society.  Inferior  races  are  raised  by 
living  in  political  union  with  races  intellectually  superior. 
Exhausted  and  decaying  nations  are  revived  by  the 
contact  of  a  younger  vitality.  Nations  in  which  the 
elements  of  organisation  and  the  capacity  for  government 
have  been  lost,  cither  through  the  demoralising  influence 
of  despotism,  or  the  disintegrating  action  of  democracy, 
are  restored  and  educated  anew  under  the  discipline  of  a 
stronger  and  less  corrupted  race.  This  fertilising  and 
regenerating  process  can  only  be  obtained  by  living  under 
one  government.  It  is  in  the  cauldron  of  the  State  that 
the  fusion  takes  place  by  which  the  vigour,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  capacity  of  one  portion  of  mankind  may  be  com- 
municated to  another.  Where  political  and  national  bound- 
aries coincide,  society  ceases  to  advance,  and  nations  re- 
lapse into  a  condition  corresponding  to  that  of  men  who 
renounce  intercourse  with  tlicir  fellow-men.  The  difference 
between  the  two  unites  mankind  not  only  by  the  benefits 
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it  confers  on  those  who  live  together,  but  because  it 
connects  society  either  by  a  political  or  a  national  bond, 
gives  to  every  people  an  interest  in  its  neighbours,  either 
because  they  are  under  the  same  government  or  because 
they  are  of  the  same  race,  and  thus  promotes  the  interests 
of  humanity,  of  civilisation,  and  of  religion. 

Christianity  rejoices  at  the  mixture  of  races,  as  pagan- 
ism identifies  itself  with  their  differences,  because  truth 
is  universal,  and  errors  various  and  particular.  In  the 
ancient  world  idolatry  and  nationality  went  together, 
and  the  same  term  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  both.  It 
was  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  overcome  national 
differences.  The  period  of  her  undisputed  supremacy 
was  that  in  which  all  Western  Europe  obeyed  the  same 
laws,  all  literature  was  contained  in  one  language,  and 
the  political  unity  of  Christendom  was  personified  in  a 
single  potentate,  while  its  intellectual  unity  was  represented 
in  one  university.  As  the  ancient  Romans  concluded 
their  conquests  by  carrying  away  the  gods  of  the  conquered 
people,  Charlemagne  overcame  the  national  resistance  of 
the  Saxons  only  by  the  forcible  destruction  of  their  pagan 
rites.  Out  of  the  mediaeval  period,  and  the  combined 
action  of  the  German  race  and  the  Church,  came  forth  a 
new  system  of  nations  and  a  new  conception  of  nationality. 
Nature  was  overcome  in  the  nation  as  well  as  in  the 
indivi('ual.  In  pagan  and  uncultivated  times,  nations  were 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  widest  diversity,  not 
only  in  religion,  but  in  customs,  language,  and  character. 
Under  the  new  law  they  had  many  things  in  common  ; 
the  old  barriers  which  separated  them  were  removed,  and 
the  new  principle  of  self-government,  which  Christianity 
imposed,  enabled  them  to  live  together  under  the  same 
authority,  without  necessarily  losing  their  cherished  habits, 
their  customs,  or  their  laws.  The  new  idea  of  freedom 
made  room  for  different  races  in  one  State.  A  nation 
was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  to  the  ancient  world, — 
the  progeny  of  a  common  ancestor,  or  the  aboriginal 
product  of  a  particular  region, — a  result  of  merely  physical 
and  material  causes, — but  a  moral  and  political  being ; 
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not  the  creation  of  geographical  or  physiological  unity 
but  developed  in  the  course  of  history  by  the  action  of 
the  State.  It  is  derived  from  the  State,  not  supreme  ove: 
it.  A  State  may  in  course  of  time  produce  a  nationality 
but  that  a  nationality  should  constitute  a  State  is  contrary' 
to  the  nature  of  modern  civilisation.  The  nation  derives 
its  rights  and  its  power  from  the  memory  of  a  former 
independence. 

The    Church    has    agreed    in    this    respect    with  tlie 
tendency  of  political  progress,  and  discouraged  wherever 
she  could  the  isolation  of  nations  ;  admonishing  them  of 
their  duties  to   each  other,  and  regarding  conquest  and 
feudal  investiture  as  the  natural  means  of  raising  barbarous 
or  sunken  nations  to  a  higher  level.     But  though  she  'as 
never  attributed   to  national  independence  an  immunity 
from  the  accidental  consequences  of  feudal  law,  of  hereditary 
claims,    or   of   testamentary    arrangements,    she   defends 
national  liberty  against  uniformity  and  centralisation  v.itii 
an   energy   inspired   by   perfect   community   of  interests. 
For  the  same  enemy  threatens  both  ;  and  the  State  whicii 
is  reluctant  to  tolerate   differences,  and  to  do  justice  to 
the   peculiar  character   of  various  races,  must   from  the 
same  cause  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  re!i<Tion 
The  connection  of  religious  liberty  with  the  emancipation 
of  Poland  or  Ireland  is  not  merely  the  accidental  result 
of  local  causes  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  Concordat  to  unite 
the   subjects  of  Austria  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
policy  which  did  not  desire  to  protect  the  provinces  in 
their   diversity   and   autonomy,  and  sought  to  bribe  the 
Church    by    favours    instead    of   strengthenin^j   her  bv 
independence.      From  this  influence  of  religion  in  modern 
history  has  proceeded  a  new  definition  of  patriotism. 

The  difference  between  nationality  and  the  State  is 
exhibited  in  the  nature  of  patriotic  attachment.  Our 
connection  with  the  race  is  merely  natural  or  physical, 
whilst  our  duties  to  the  political  nation  are  ethical.  One 
is  a  community  of  affections  and  instincts  infiniteiy 
important  and  powerful  in  savage  life,  but  pertaining 
more  to  the  animal  than  to  the  civilised  man  ;  the  otiier 
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is  an  authority  governing  by  laws,  imposing  obligations, 
and  giving  a  moral  sanction  and  character  to  the  natural 
relations  of  society.  Patriotism  is  in  political  life  what 
faith  is  in  religion,  and  it  stands  to  the  domestic  feelings 
and  to  home-sickness  as  faith  to  fanaticism  and  to  super- 
stition. It  has  one  aspect  derived  from  private  life  and 
nature,  for  it  is  an  extension  of  the  family  affections,  as 
the  tribe  is  an  extension  of  the  family.  But  in  its  real 
political  character,  patriotism  consists  in  the  development 
of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  into  a  moral  duty  which 
may  involve  self-sacrifice.  Self-preservation  is  both  an 
instinct  and  a  duty,  natural  and  involuntary  in  one  respect, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  moral  obligation.  By  the  first 
it  produces  the  family  ;  by  the  last  the  State.  If  the 
nation  could  exist  without  the  State,  subject  only  to  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  it  would  be  incapable  of 
denying,  controlling,  or  sacrificing  itself;  it  would  bean 
end  and  a  rule  to  itself  But  in  the  political  order  moral 
purposes  are  realised  and  public  ends  are  pursued  to 
which  private  interests  and  even  existence  must  be 
sacrificed.  The  great  sign  of  true  patriotism,  the  develop- 
ment of  selfishness  into  sacrifice,  is  the  product  of  political 
life.  That  sense  of  duty  which  is  supplied  by  race  is  not 
entirely  separated  from  its  selfish  and  instinctive  basis  ; 
and  the  love  of  country,  like  married  love,  stands  at  the 
same  time  on  a  material  and  a  moral  foundation.  The 
patriot  must  distinguish  between  the  two  causes  or  objects 
of  his  devotion.  The  attachment  which  is  given  only  to 
the  country  is  like  obedience  given  only  to  the  State — a 
submission  to  physical  influences.  The  man  who  prefers 
his  country  before  every  other  duty  shows  the  same  spirit 
as  the  man  who  surrenders  every  right  to  the  State.  They 
both  deny  that  right  is  superior  to  authority. 

There  is  a  moral  and  political  country,  in  the  language 
of  Burke,  distinct  from  the  geographical,  which  may  be 
possibly  in  collision  with  it.  The  Frenchmen  who  bore 
arms  against  the  Convention  were  as  patriotic  as  the 
Englishmen  who  bore  arms  against  King  Charles,  for 
they  recognised  a  higher  duty  than  that  of  obedience  to 
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the  actual  sovereign.     "In   an  ;i  idress  to  France,"  siid 
Burke,  "  in  an  attempt  to  treat  with  it,  or  in  consideiins 
any  scheme  at  all  relative  to  it,  it  is  impossible  \vc  slvuuld 
mean  the  geographical,  we  must  always  mean  the  moral 
and  political,  country.  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  that   France  is 
out  of  itself — the  moral    France   is   separated  from  th- 
geographical.     The  master  of  the  house  is  expelled,  and 
the    robb/»rs    are    in    possession.       If    we    look    for   the 
corporate  people  of  France,  existing  as  corporate  in  thu 
eye  and  intention  of  public  law  (that  corporate  people, 
I  mean,  who  are  free  to  deliberate  and  to   decide,  mC. 
who   have   a  capacity   to   treat   and  conclude),  they  arc 
in   Flanders  and  Germany,  in   Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy, 
and   England.      There  are  all   the   princes  of  the  blooil 
there  are  all   the  orders  of   the  State,  there  are  all  the 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom.  ...  I  am  sure  that  if  half 
that  number  of  the  same  description   were  taken  out  of 
this  country,  it  would  leave  hardly  anything  that  I  should 
call  the  people  of  England."  '      Rousseau  draws  nearly  the 
same  distinction  between  the  country  to  which  we  happen 
to  belong  and  that  which  fulfils  towards  us  the  political 
functions  of  the  State.      In  the  £;»:/e  he  has  a  sentence 
of  which  it  is   not  easy  in   a  translation  to  convey  the 
point:    "Qui   n'a  pas  une   patrie  a  du  moins  un  pays." 
And  in  his  tract  on  Political  Economy  he  writes :  "  How 
shall   men  love  their  country  if  it  is  nothing   more  for 
them  than  for  strangers,  and  bestows  on  them  only  that 
which  it  can  refuse  to  none  ? "     It  is  in  the  same  sense 
he  says,  further  on,  "  La  patrie  ne  peut  subsister  sans  la 
libertd" ' 

The  nationality  formed  by  the  State,  then,  is  the  only 
one  to  which  we  owe  political  duties,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
the  only  one  which  has  political  rights.     The  Swis.s  are 

^  Burke's  ';  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  .Allies  "  ( lloris.  v.  26,  29,  301, 
(J-.»:r,s,  1.  593,  595.  „.  7,7.  Bnssuel,  in  a  passatje  of  ^-reat  l«-.mty  on  1':.. 
love  of  country,  do.-,  not  attain  to  the  political  delinition  of  the  «,.r(i:  "I.a 
soci.  t.  huniaine  demande  quon  ainie  la  terre  oil  Ion  hal.ite  ensemble,  on  i.i 
regarde  rommo  une  nv'-ie  et  une  nour.ice  conunune.  .  .  .  I.es  honmu-,  en  .ft-t 
se  sentent  1.0s  p,ir  quel,|ue  chose  de  fort.  lors<iu'ils  songent,  que  la  nienie  tme 
qui  ics  a  [)ort,s  et  nourns  Otant  vivants,  les  recevra  dans  son  sein  ciuand  ils  ^L■ro,•lt 
morts     (•■  Politique  tiriV  de  i'Kcriture  .Sainle/'  a;uvres    x    317) 
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ethnological ly  either  French,  Itah'an,  or  German  ;  but  no 
nationality  has  the  slightest  claim  upon  them,  except  the 
purely  political  nationality  of  Switzerland.  The  Tuscan 
or  the  Neapolitan  State  has  formed  a  nationality,  but 
the  citizens  of  Florence  and  of  Naples  have  no  political 
community  with  each  other.  There  are  other  States 
which  have  neither  succeeded  in  absorbing  distinct  races 
in  a  political  nationality,  nor  in  separating  a  particular 
district  from  a  larger  nation.  Austria  and  Mexico  are 
instances  on  the  one  hand,  Parma  and  Baden  on  the 
other.  The  progress  of  civilisation  deals  hardly  with  the 
last  description  of  States.  In  order  to  maintain  their 
integrity  they  must  attach  themselves  by  confederations, 
or  family  alliances,  to  greater  Powers,  and  thus  lose  some- 
thing of  their  independence.  Their  tendency  is  to  isolate 
and  shut  off  their  inhabitants,  to  narrow  the  horizon  of 
their  views,  and  to  dwarf  in  some  degree  the  proportions 
of  their  ideas.  Public  opinion  cannot  maintain  its  liberty 
and  purity  in  such  small  dimensions,  and  the  currents  that 
come  from  larger  communities  sweep  over  a  contracted 
territory.  In  a  small  and  homogeneous  population  there 
is  hardly  room  for  a  natural  classificF4tion  of  society,  or  for 
inner  groups  of  interests  that  set  bounds  to  sovereign  power. 
The  government  and  the  subjects  contend  with  borrowed 
weapons.  The  resources  of  the  one  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  other  are  derived  from  some  external  source,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  country  becomes  the  instru- 
ment and  the  scene  of  contests  in  which  it  is  not  interested. 
These  States,  like  the  minuter  communities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  serve  a  purpose,  by  constituting  partitions  and 
securities  of  self-government  in  the  larger  States ;  but 
they  are  impediments  to  the  progress  of  society,  which 
depends  on  the  mixture  of  races  under  the  same 
governments. 

The  vanity  and  peril  of  national  claims  founded  on  no 
political  tradition,  but  on  race  alone,  appear  in  Mexico. 
There  the  races  are  divided  by  blood,  without  being 
grouped  together  in  different  regions.  It  is,  therefore, 
neither  possible  to  unite  them   nor  to  convert  them  into 
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the  elements  of  an  organised  State.  They  are  fluid,  sliape- 
less,  and  unconnected,  and  cannot  be  precipitated,  or 
formed  into  the  basis  of  political  institutions.  Ay  they 
cannot  be  used  by  the  State,  they  cannot  be  recognised 
by  it ;  and  their  peculiar  qualities,  capabilities,  passions, 
and  attachments  are  of  no  service,  and  therefore  obtain  no 
regard.  They  are  necessarily  ignored,  and  are  therefore 
perpetually  outraged.  From  this  difficulty  of  races  with 
political  pretensions,  but  without  political  position,  the 
Eastern  world  escaped  by  the  institution  of  castes.  W  here 
there  are  only  two  races  there  is  the  resource  of  slavcrj- ; 
but  when  different  races  inhabit  the  different  territories 
of  one  Empire  composed  of  several  smaller  States,  it  is 
of  all  possiL.c  combinations  the  most  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  highly  developed  system  of  freedom. 
In  Austria  there  are  two  circumstances  which  add  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  but  also  increase  its  import- 
ance. The  several  nationalities  are  at  very  unequal 
degrees  of  advancement,  and  there  is  no  single  nation 
which  is  so  predominant  as  to  overwhelm  or  absorb  the 
others.  These  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  very 
highest  degree  of  organisation  which  government  is 
capable  of  receiving.  They  supply  the  greatest  variety  of 
intellectual  resource  ;  the  perpetual  incentive  to  progress, 
which  is  afforded  not  merely  by  competition,  but  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  more  advanced  people  ;  the  most  abundant 
elements  of  self-government,  combined  with  the  impossi- 
bility for  the  State  to  rule  all  by  its  own  will ;  and  the 
fullest  security  for  the  preservation  of  local  customs  and 
ancient  rights.  In  such  a  country  as  this,  liberty  would 
achieve  its  most  glorious  results,  while  centralisation  and 
absolutism  would  be  destruction. 

The  problem  presented  to  the  government  of  Austria 
is  higher  than  that  which  is  solved  in  England,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  national  claims.  The 
parliamentary  system  fails  to  provide  for  them,  as  it 
presupposes  the  unity  of  the  people.  Hence  in  those 
countries  in  which  different  races  dwell  together,  it  has 
not  satisfied  their  desires,  and  is  regarded  as  an  imperfect 
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form  of  freedom.  It  brings  out  more  clearly  than  before 
the  differences  it  does  not  recognise,  and  thus  continues 
tlie  work  of  the  old  absolutism,  and  appears  as  a  new- 
phase  of  centralisation.  In  those  countries,  therefore,  the 
power  of  the  imperial  parliament  must  be  limited  as 
jealously  as  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  many  of  its 
functions  must  be  discharged  by  provincial  diets,  and  a 
descending  series  of  local  authorities. 

The  great  importance  of  nationality  in  the  State  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  basis  of  political  capacitj-. 
The  character  of  a  nation  determines  in  great  measure 
the  form  and  vitality  of  the  State.  Certain  political  habits 
and  ideas  belong  to  particular  nations,  and  they  vary 
with  the  course  of  the  national  history.  A  people  just 
emerging  from  barbarism,  a  people  effete  from  the  excesses 
of  a  luxurious  civilisation,  cannot  possess  the  means  of 
governing  itself;  a  people  devoted  to  equality,  or  to 
absolute  monarchy,  is  incapable  of  producing  an  aristocracy ; 
a  people  averse  to  the  institution  of  private  property  is 
without  the  first  element  of  freedom.  Each  of  these  can 
be  converted  into  efficient  members  of  a  free  community 
only  by  the  contact  of  a  superior  race,  in  whose  power 
will  lie  the  future  prospects  of  the  State.  A  system  which 
ignores  these  things,  and  does  not  rely  for  its  support  on 
the  character  and  aptitude  of  the  people,  does  not  intend 
that  they  should  administer  their  own  affairs,  but  that 
they  should  simply  be  obedient  to  the  supreme  command. 
The  denial  of  nationality,  therefore,  implies  the  denial  of 
political  liberty. 

The  greatest  adversary  of  the  rights  of  nationality  is 
the  modern  theory  of  nationality.  By  making  the  State 
and  the  nation  commensurate  with  each  other  in  theory, 
it  reduces  practically  to  a  subject  condition  all  other 
nationalities  that  may  be  within  the  boundary.  It  cannot 
admit  them  to  an  equality  with  the  ruling  nation  which 
constitutes  the  State,  because  the  State  would  then  cease 
to  be  national,  which  would  be  a  contradiction  of  the 
principle  of  its  existence.  According,  therefore,  to  the 
degree  of  humanity   and   civilisation    in   that   dominant 
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body  which  claims  all  the  rights  of  the  community  the 
inferior  races  are  exterminated,  or  reduced  to  servitude 
or  outlawed,  or  put  in  a  condition  of  dependence. 

I{  we  take  the  establishment  of  liberty  for  the  rcalisa 
tion  of  moral  duties  to  be  the  end  of  civil  society   we 
must  conclude  that  those  states  are  substantially  the  most 
perfect   which,   like   the    British   and    Austrian    Empires 
mcludc  various   distinct   nationalities  without   opprcssin- 
them.      Those  in  which  no  mi.xture  of  races  has  occurred 
are  imperfect ;   and   those  in  which  its  effects  have  dis 
appeared   are  decrepit.      A   State  which   is   incompetent 
to  satisfy  different  races  condemns  itself ;   a  State  whici 
labours    to    neutralise,    to    absorb,    or    to    expel    them 
destroys    its    own    vitality;    a    State    which    does    not 
include    them    is    destitute    of   the    chief   basis    of  scl'- 
jjovernment.       The  theory  of  nationality,  therefore   is  a 
retrograde   step    in    history.      It    is    the   most   advanced 
form  of  the  revolution,  and  must  retain  its  power  to  the 
end  of  the  revolutionary  period,  of  which   it   announces 
the  approach.       Its   great  historical  importance  depends 
on  two  chief  causes. 

First,  it   is   a  chimera.     The  settlement  at  which  it 
aims   is    impossible.     As    it   can   never  be   satisfied  and 
exhausted,    and     always    continues    to    assert    itself,   it 
prevents   the    government   from   ever   relapsing   into  the 
condition   which   provoked  its   rise.     The   danger  is  too 
threatening,  and  the  power  over  men's  minds  too  -reat 
to  allow  any  system  to  endure  which  justifies  the  resistance 
of  nationality.      It  must   contribute,  therefore,   to  obtain 
that  which  in  theory  it  condemns,— the  liberty  of  different 
nationalities   as   members   of  one   sovereign   communitv. 
This  IS  a  service  which  no  other  force  could  accomplish; 
for   It    IS    a    corrective    alike    of   absolute    monarchy,  01 
democracy,   and   of  constitutionalism,  as   well   as  of  the 
centralisation  which  is  common  to  all  three.     Neither  tlie 
monarchical,  nor  the  revolutionary,  nor  the  parliamentary 
system  can  do  this  ;  and  all  the  ideas  which  have  excited 
enthusiasm   in  past  times   are   impotent  for  the  purpose 
except  nationality  alone. 
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And  secondly,  the  national  theory  marks  the  end  of 
the  revohitionary  doctrine  and  its  logical  exhaustion. 
In  proclaiming  the  supremacy  of  the  rights  of  nationality, 
the  system  of  democratic  equality  goes  beyond  its  own 
extreme  boundary,  and  falls  into  contradiction  with  itself. 
Between  the  democratic  and  the  national  phase  of  the 
revolution,  socialism  had  intervened,  and  had  already 
carried  the  consequences  of  the  principle  to  an  absurdity. 
But  that  phase  was  passed.  The  revolution  survived  its 
offspring,  and  produced  another  further  result.  Nationality 
is  more  advanced  than  socialism,  because  it  is  a  more 
arbitrary  system.  The  social  theory  endeavours  to  pro- 
vide for  the  existence  of  the  individual  beneath  the  terrible 
burdens  which  modern  society  heaps  upon  labour.  It  is 
not  merely  a  development  of  the  notion  of  equality,  but 
a  refuge  from  real  misery  and  starvation.  However  false 
the  solution,  it  was  a  reasonable  demand  that  the  poor 
should  be  saved  from  destruction  ;  and  if  the  fn  edom  of 
the  State  was  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  the  individual,  the 
more  immediate  object  was,  at  least  in  theory,  attained. 
But  nationality  does  not  aim  either  at  h'^'Cty  or  pros- 
perity, both  of  which  it  sacrifices  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  making  the  nation  the  mould  and  measure  of 
the  State.  Its  course  will  be  marked  with  material  as  well 
as  moral  ruin,  in  order  that  a  new  invention  may  prevail 
over  the  works  of  God  and  the  interests  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  principle  of  change,  no  phase  of  political 
speculation  conceivable,  more  comprehensive,  more  sub- 
versive, or  more  arbitrary  than  this.  It  is  a  confutation 
of  democracy,  because  it  sets  limits  to  the  exercise  of  the 
popular  will,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  higher  principle.  It 
prevents  not  only  the  division,  but  the  extension  of  the 
State,  and  forbids  to  terminate  war  by  conquest,  and  to 
obtain  a  security  for  peace.  Thus,  after  surrendering  the 
individual  to  the  collective  will,  the  revolutionary  system 
makes  the  collective  will  subject  to  conditions  which  are 
independent  of  it,  and  rejects  all  law,  only  to  be  controlled 
by  an  accident 

Although,  therefore,  the  theory  of  nation.ility  is  more 
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absurd  and  more  criminal  than  the  theory  of  sociali-;m 
it  has  an  important  mission  in  the  world,  and  marks  the 
final  conflict,  and  therefore  the  end,  of  two  forces  which 
are  the  worst  enemies  of  civil  freedom,— the  absolute 
monarchy  and  the  revolution. 


'Nil 
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DOLLINGER   on    the    temporal    POWER' 

After  half  a  year's  delay,  Dr.  Dollingcr  has  redeemed 
nis  promise  to  publish  the  text  of  those  lectures  which 
made  so  profound  a  sensation  in  the  Catholic  world." 
We  arc  sorry  to  find  that  the  report  which  fell  into  our 
hands  at  the  time,  and  from  which  wc  gave  the  account 
that  appeared  in  our  May  Number,  was  both  defective  and 
incorrect ;  and  we  should  further  regret  that  we  did  not 
follow  the  example  of  those  journals  which  abstained 
from  comment  so  long  as  no  authentic  copy  was  accessible, 
if  it  did  not  appear  that,  although  the  argument  of  the 
lecturer  was  lost,  his  meaning  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
seriously  misrepresented.  Excepting  for  the  sake  of  the 
author,  who  became  the  object,  and  of  those  who  un- 
fortunately made  themselves  the  organs,  of  so  much 
calumny,  it  is  impossible  to  lament  the  existence  of  the 
erroneous  statements  which  have  caused  the  present 
publication.  Intending  at  first  to  prefix  an  introduction 
to  the  text  of  his  lectures,  the  Professor  has  been  led  on 
by  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  the  extent  of  his  subject, 
and  the  abundance  of  materials,  to  compose  a  book  of 
;oo  pages.  Written  with  all  the  author's  perspicuity  of 
style,  though  without  his  usual  compression  ;  with  the 
e.xhaustless  information  which  never  fails  him,  but  with 
an  economy  of  quotation  suited  to  the  general  public  for 
whom  it  is  designed,  it  betrays  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin.     Subjects  are  sometime."   introduced  out  of  their 

'    The  KamiUr,  .VovemtxT  1861. 
Kirche  und  Kirchen,  Munich,  1861  ("I'apsluiii  uiul  KirttH-nsla.it    ). 
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proper  place  and  order ;  and  there  are  occasional  rcpef 
t.ons.  which  show  that  he  had  not  at  starting  fixed  the 
proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  his  work.  This  doe 
not,  however,  affect  the  logical  sequence  of  the  ideas  o 
the  accuracy  of  the  induction.  No  other  book  contains- 
no  other  writer  probably  could  supply-so  comprehensive 
and  so  suggestive  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  Protes-rt 
religion,  or  so  impartial  an  account  of  the  causes  which 
have  brought  on  the  crisis  of  the  temporal  power 

The    Sj^mio/ik    of    Mohler    was    suggested    by   tl,e 
beginning  of  that  movement  of  revival  and  resuscitation 
amongst  the  Protestants,  of  which  Dollingernow  survcvs 
he  fortunes  and  the  result.      The  interval  of  thirty  years 
has  greatly  altered   the  position  of  the  Catholic  divines 
towards^heir  antagonists.     Mohler  had  to  deal  with  the 
Ideas  of  the  Reformation,  the   works   of  the   Reformers 
and  the  teaching  of  the  confessions  ;  he  had  to  answer  in' 
the  nineteenth   century   the    theology   of   the    sixteenth. 
The   Protestantism   for  which  he  wrote  xvas  a  complete 
system,  antagonistic  to  the  whole  of  Catholic   thcoLv 
and  he  confuted  the  one  by  comparing  it  with  the  otlTe; 
dogma  for  dogma.     But  that  of  which  Dcillinger  treats' 
has  lost,  for  the  most  part,  those  distinctive  doctrines,  not 
by  the  growth  of  unbelief,  but  in  consequence  of  the  very 
efforts  which   its   most   zealous  and    religious   professors 
have  made  to  defend  and  to  redeem  it.     The  contradic- 
tions and  errors  of  the  Protestant  belief  were  formerly  the 
subject  of  controversy  with  its  Catholic  opponents   but 
now  the  controversy  is  anticipated  and  prevented  by  tho 
undisguised   admissions    of  its    desponding    friends.      It 
stands  no  longer  as  a  system  consistent,  complete,  satisA- 
ing   the  judgment   and    commanding    the    unconditional 

aga  nst  Catholicism  ;  but  disorganised  as  a  church,  its 
doctrines  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  despaired  of  hv  its 
divines  strong  and  compact  only  in  its  hostility  to  Rome. 
but  with  no  positive  principle  of  unity,  no  ground  of 
resistance,  nothing  to  have  faith  in,  but  the  determination 
to  reject  authority.      This,  therefore,  is  the  point  which 
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DoUinger  takes  up.  Reducing  the  chief  phenomena  of 
reli<Tious  and  social  decline  to  the  one  head  of  failinfj 
authority,  he  founds  on  the  state  of  Protestantism  the 
apology  of  the  Papacy.  He  abandons  to  the  Protestant 
theology  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
leaves  its  divines  to  confute  and  abjure  its  principles  in 
detail,  and  to  arrive  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  modes  of 
error,  through  a  painful  but  honourable  process,  at  the 
gates  of  truth  ;  he  meets  their  arguments  simply  by  a 
chapter  of  ecclesiastical  history,  of  which  experience 
teaches  them  the  force  ;  and  he  opposes  to  their  theories, 
not  the  discussions  of  controversial  theology,  but  the 
character  of  a  single  institution.  The  opportunity  he  has 
taken  to  do  this,  the  assumed  coincidence  between  the 
process  of  dissolution  among  the  Protestants  and  the 
process  of  regeneration  in  the  Court  of  Rome,  is  the 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  book.  Before  we  proceed 
to  give  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  we  will  give  some 
e.xtracts  from  the  Preface,  which  explains  the  purpose  of 
the  whole,  and  which  is  alonr  le  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  religious  u  .^-russions  of  the  day. 

This  book  arose  from  two  out  of  four  lectures  which  were 
delivered  in  April  t'is  year.  How  I  came  to  discuss  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  question  of  our  time  before  a  very  mixed 
audience,  and  in  a  manner  widely  different  from  that  usually  adopted, 
1  deem  myself  bound  to  explain.  It  was  my  intention,  when  I  was  first 
requested  to  lecture,  only  to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  religion  in 
general,  with  a  comprehensive  view  extending  over  all  mankind. 
It  happened,  however,  that  from  those  circles  which  had  given  the 
impulse  to  the  lectures,  the  question  was  frequently  put  to  nie,  how 
the  position  of  the  Holy  See,  the  partly  consummated,  jiartly 
threatening,  loss  of  its  secular  power  is  to  be  explained.  What 
answer,  I  was  repeatedly  asked,  is  to  be  given  to  those  out  of  the 
Church  who  point  with  triumphant  scorn  to  the  numerous  Episcopal 
manifestoes,  in  which  the  States  of  the  Church  are  decland  essential 
and  necessary  to  her  existence  although  the  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years  appear  with  increasing  distinctness  to  announce  their 
downfall  ?  I  had  found  the  hope  often  expressed  in  newspapers, 
bonks,  and  periodicals,  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes,  the  Church  herself  would  not  esiape  dissolution. 
At  the  same  time,  I  was  struck  by  finding  in  the  metnoirs  of 
Chateaubriand   that    Cardinal    licrnetti,   Sccretarv  of   .State    to    Leo 
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XII.,  had  said,  that  if  he  lived   long,  there  was  a  chanr^  nf  .. 
beholding  the  fall   of  the    ten,poral  pUr  of  the  Papac"  Ind 

also  read  m  the  etter  of  a  well-informed  and  trustwor  hy  0  re 
spondent  from  Par.s,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Kheims  had  elated  „ 
h.s  return  from  Rome  that  Pius  IX.  had  said  to  him,  "  I  am  un  e  „ 

sh^Jl'Then  ;  rr"  ■"^"-^  """^^  '^"-     ^°>°"  -"  abandon     e" 
k?.^  wh?„  1,  "'V""^'"'"'-'  '™°P^-      '  ^hall  excommunicate  ,V 

k>ng  when  he  enters  the  c.ty  ;  and  shall  calmly  await  my  de-ith  '' 

I    thought   already,  in  April,  that    I  could    perce^e,   £  ha 
become  st.Il  more  clear  in  October,  that  the  enemies  of  the     cu  u 
power  of  the  Papacy  are  determined,  united,  predominant    and  , 
there  ,s  nowhere  a  protecting  power  which  possesses  the  w"l   t 
at  the  same  t.me  the  means,  of  averting  the  catastrophe.     I  con  de 
It  therefore  probable  that  an  interruption  of  the  temnoral  dom  L 
wou  d    soon   ensue_an    interruption'  which,  Tike  oTrT  beS  "  " 
would  also  come  to  an  end,  and  would  be  followed  by  a  restor   ,0  ' 
I  resolved,  therefore,  to  take  the  opportunity,  which  the  lee"  e  t°" 
me,  to  prepare  the  pubhc  for  the  coming  events,  which  aire,  dy  c'^ 
Ind    the  oT  "P°"  "^;  ^"'^  'hus  to  prevent  the  'scandals,  the  do    ' 

Churrh   .hf  M  '  '^  ""r   '""""^'''y  ^"^"^   'f   «»"^   States  of  . 

Church  should  pass  into  other  hands,  although  the  pastorals  of , 
Bishops  had  so    energetically  asserted    that    they  belonJed  ,n 
mtegnty  of  the  Church.      I  meant,  therefore,  to  say,    he  'chu    h  t 
her  nature   can  very  well  exist,  and   did  exist  for  seven  centunc 
without  the  territorial  possessions  of  the    Popes;    afterward     W^ 
possession  became  necessary,  and,  in  spite  of  great   cl™    a 
vicissitudes,  has  discharged  in  most  cases  its  function  oservL- 
a  foundation  for  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  Popes  ' .' 
long  as  the  present  state  and  arrangement  of  Europe  endures  « 
can  discover  no  other  means  to  secure  to  the  Holy  See  fts  free  iom 
and  with  It   the  confidence  of  all.      But   the    knowledge   and  X 
power  of  God  reach  farther  than  ours,  and  we  musf  no,  T 
to  set  bounds  to  the  Divine  wisdom  and  omnrpotence    o    .0'    r;: 
U,  In  this  way  and  no  other !     Should,  nevertheless,  the    he.tTn 
consummation  ensue,  and  should  the  Pope  be  robbed  of  hlS' 
oneof  three  eventualities  will  assuredly  come  to  pass      Ei, le     t 
loss  of  the  State  is  only  temporary,   and  the  territory  u^     rev    • 
after  some  lnter^■enlng  casualties,  either  whole  or  in  pa«  to  ts  k     ,' 

to  us   and  combinations  which  we  cannot  divine,  a  state  of  thin  ^s  m 
See   : -frbe  ^:« '  "•'"r'\''^  -dependence  and  f^ee  action  clfthHo 

or  el  e   vc  .re  ""       "k     "'  '^'  ""'""^  ^'^'"^  ^^^'  "^i'^erto  served- 
or  else  «e  are  approaching  great  catastrophes  in  Europe,  the  doom 

^i     of^he  R  %°'  '''  P""^"'  ^°^'-"  "^^^^'  -events'o   whic 

ruin  of  the  Roman  State  is  only  the  precursor  and  the  herald. 

first  th'em?,'r'    'i'JI^l  °^  """"  '^''''  possibilities,    I   think  ,he 

the  second  :.'■■;       •      ''"'"  '^'=^'"^'"P^''  '"  '^'^  '^""k.     Concemin. 
the  second  alternative,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  ;  it  is  an  unknown 
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and  therefore,    indescribable,    quantity.     Only    we    must    retain    it 
against  certain  over-confident  assertions  which  profess  to  know  the 
secret  things  to  come,  and,  trespassing  on  the  divine  domain,  wish 
to  subject  the  Future  absolutely  to  the  laws  of  the  immediate  Past. 
That  the  third  possibility  must  also  be  admitted,  few  of  those  who 
studiously  obser\'e  the  signs  of  the  time  will  dispute.     One  of  the 
ablest    historians   and    statesmen  —  Niebuhr — wrote    on    the    5th 
October   1830:  "If  God  does  not   miraculously  aid,  a  destruction 
is  in  store  for   us   such  as  the   Roman   world   underwent    in    the 
middle  of  the  third  century — destruction  of  prosperitv,  of  freedom, 
of  civilisation,   and   of  literature."     And  we  have  proci   ded  much 
f.irther  on  the  inclined   plane  since  then.     The  Europe.      Powers 
have  overturned,  or  have  allowed  to  be  overturned,  the  tv.     pillars 
of  their  existence,— the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  the  publi    law  of 
nations.     Those  monarchs   who  have  made  themselves  the  slaves 
of  the  Revolution,   to  do   its  work,  are   the  active  agents   in    the 
historical  drama  ;   the  others    stand  aside  as  quiet    spectators,    in 
expectation  of  inheriting   something,  like   Prussia  and    Russia,'    or 
bestowing    encouragement   and    assistance,    like    England;    or   as 
passive  invalids,   like   Austria  and  the  sinking  empire  of  Turkey. 
But  the  Revolution  is  a  permanent  chronic  disease,   breaking   out 
now  in   one    place,    now    in    another,     sometimes    seizing    several 
members  together.     The  Pentarchy  is  dissolved  ;  the  Holy  Alliance, 
which,  however  defective  or  open  to  abuse,  was  one  form  of  political 
order,  is  buried  ;  the  right   of  might   prevails  in   Europe.      Is  it  a 
r-ocess  of  renovation  or  a  process  of  dissolution  in  which  European 
society  is  plunged .'     I  still  think  the  former ;  but  I  must,  as  I  have 
said,  admit  the  possibility  of  the  other  alternative.      If  it  occurs, 
then,  when  the  powers  of  destruction  have  done  their  work,  it  will 
be  the  business  of  th-   <  hurch  at  once  to  co-operate  actively  in  the 
reconstruction  of  social  order  out  of  the  ruins,  both  as  a  connecting 
civilising  power,  and  as  the  preserver  and  dispenser  of  moral  and 
religious  tradition.     And  thus  the  Papacy,  with  or  without  territory, 
has  its  own  function  and  its  appointed  mission. 

These,  then,  were  the  ideas  from  which  1  started  ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  my  language  concerning  the  immediate  fate  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  necessarily  sounded  ambiguous,  that 
1  could  not  well  come  with  the  confidence  which  is  given  to  other— 
^rhaps  more  far-sighted  —  men  before  my  audience,  and  sav 
Rely  upon  it,  the  States  of  the  Church— the  land  from  R.idicofani 
to  Ceperano,  from  Ravc-nna  to  Civit.l  Vecchia,  shall  and  must  and 
will  invariably  remain  to  the  Popes.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away  before  the  Roman  .State  shall  pass  away.  I  could  not  do  this, 
because  I  did  not  at  that  time  believe  it,  nor  do  1  now  ;  but  am 
only  confident  that  the  Holy  .See  will  not  be  permanentiv  deprived 
ot  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission.  Thus 
the  5ubst.".nce  of  my  words  was  this  :  Let  no  one  lose  f.iith  in  the 
thurch  if  the  secular  principality  of  the   Pope  should  disappear  for 
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a  season,  or  for  ever.  It  is  not  essence,  but  accident ;  not  end,  but 
means;  it  began  late;  it  was  formerly  something  quite  different 
trom  wiiat  it  is  now.  It  justly  appears  to  us  indispensable,  and  as 
long  as  the  existing  order  lasts  in  Europe,  it  must  be  maintained  a* 
any  price  ;  or  if  it  is  violently  interrupted,  it  must  be  restored  Ikt 
a  political  settlement  of  Europe  is  conceivable  in  which  it  would  be 
superfluous,  and  then  it  would  be  an  oppressive  burden.  At  the 
same  time  I  wished  to  defend  Pope  Pins  IX.  and  his  government 
against  many  accusations,  and  to  point  out  that  the  inward  infirmities 
and  deficiences  which  undeniably  exist  in  the  country,  by  which  the 
State  has  been  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  condition  of  weakness  and 
helplessness,  were  not  ..tributable  to  him  ;  that,  on  the  contran 
he  has  shown,  both  before  and  since  1848,  the  best  will  to  reform 
and  that  by  him,  and  under  him,  much  has  been  really  improved 

The  newspaper  reports,  written  down  at  home  from  memory,  w,e 
but  an  inaccurate  representation  of  a  discourse  which  did  not  at'temp- 
in  the  usual  way  to  cut  the  knot,  but  which,  with  buts  and  ifs  and 
referring  to  certain  elements  in  the  decision  which  are  generally  ief* 
out  of  the  calculation,  spoke  of  an  uncertain  future,  and  of  various 
possibilities.     This  was  not  to  be  avoided.     Any  reproduction  which 
was  not  quite  literal  must,   in  spitt  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
reporter,  have  given  .-Lse  to  false  interpretations.     When,  therefore 
one  of  the  most  widely  .ead  papers  reported  the  first  lecture,  without 
•my   intentional  falsification,  but  with  omissions   which  altered  the 
sense  and  the  tendency  of  my  words,  I  immediately  proposed  to  the 
conductors  to  print  my  manuscript ;  but  this  oflTer  was  declined     In 
other  accounts  in  the  daily  press,  I  was  often  unable  to  recosnisemv 
ideas ;    and    words  were    put    into  my  mouth    which   I   had  never 
•ittered.     And  here  I  will  admit  that,  when  I  gave  the  lectures,  I  did 
not  think  that  they  would  be  discussed  by  the  press,  but  expected  that 
like  others  of  the  same  kind,  they  would  at  most  be  mentioned  in  a 
couple  of  words,  in  futuram  oblivionem.     Of  the  controversv  which 
sprang  up  at  once,  in  separate  works  and  in  newspaper  article'^   n 
(.ermany,  France,  England.  Italy,  and  even  in  America,  I  shall  not 
speak      Much  of  it  I  have  not  read.     The  writers  often  did  not  even 
ask   themselves    whether  the  report  which    accident  put  into  their 
hands,  and  which  they  carelessly  adopted,  was  at  all  accurate.    lint 
I   must    refer  to  an   account   in  one  of  the  most  popular  Ensjlish 
periodicals,  because  I  am  there  brought  into  a  society  to  which  1  do 
not  belong.     The  author  of  an  ariicle  in  the  Julv  Number  of  the 
hdinburgh  Review  .  .  .  appeals  to  me,  misunderstanding  the  drift  of 
my  words,  and  erroneo  sly  believing  that  I  had  alreadv  published  an 
apology   of  my   orthodoxy.   ...  A   sharp   attack   upon   me    in  the 
/)uMtn  Rc7'ie7u  1   know  only  from  extracts  in  English  papers  ;  but  I 
can   see   from   the   vehemence    with    which    the    writer    pronounces 
himself  against  liberal  institutions,  that,  even  after  the  appearance  of 
this  book,   I  cannot  reckon   on   coming  to  an   understanding  with 
him.  ... 
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The  excitement  which  was  caused  by  my  lectures,  or  rather  by  the 
arcounts  of  them  in  the  papers,  had  this  advantage,  that  it  brought 
to  light,  in  a  way  which  to  many  was  unexpected,  how  widely,  how 
deeply,  and  how  firmly  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  See  of  St 
Peter  is  rooted.  For  the  sake  of  this  I  was  glad  to  accept  all  the 
attacks  and  animosity  which  fell  on  me  in  consequence.  But  why,  it 
will  be  asked — and  I  have  been  asked  innumerable  times — why  not 
cut  short  misunderstandings  by  the  immediate  publication  of  the 
lectures,  which  must,  as  a  whole,  have  been  written  beforehand  ? 
why  wait  for  five  months .'  For  this  I  had  two  reasons  :  first,  it  was 
not  merely  a  question  of  misunderstanding.  Much  of  what  I  had 
actually  said  had  made  an  unpleasant  impression  in  many  quarters, 
especially  among  our  optimists.  I  should,  therefore,  with  my  bare 
statements,  have  become  involved  in  an  agitating  discussion  in 
pamphlets  and  newspapers,  and  that  was  not  an  attractive  prospect. 
The  second  reason  was  this :  I  expected  that  the  further  progress  of 
events  in  Italy,  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts,  would  dispose  minds  to 
receive  certain  truths.  I  hoped  that  people  would  learn  by  degrees,  in 
the  school  of  events,  that  it  is  not  enough  always  to  be  reckoning  with 
the  figures  "  revolution,"  "  secret  societies,"  "  Mazzinism,"  "Atheism," 
or  to  estimate  things  only  by  the  standard  supplied  by  the  "Jew  of 
Verona,"  but  that  other  factors  must  be  admitted  into  the  calculation  ; 
for  instance,  the  condition  of  the  Italian  clergy,  and  its  position 
towards  the  laity.  I  wished,  therefore,  to  let  a  few  months  go  by 
before  I  came  before  the  public.  Whether  I  judged  rightly,  the 
reception  of  this  book  will  show. 

I  thoroughly  understand  those  who  think  it  censurable  that  1 
should  have  spoken  in  detail  of  situations  and  facts  which  are  gladly 
isrnored,  or  touched  with  a  light  and  hasty  hand,  and  that  especially 
at  the  present  crisis.  I  myself  was  restrained  for  ten  years  by  these 
considerations,  in  spite  of  the  feeling  which  urged  me  to  speak  on  the 
question  of  the  Poman  government,  and  it  required  the  circumstances 
I  have  described,  I  may  almost  say,  to  compel  me  to  speak  publicly  on 
the  subject  I  beg  of  these  persons  to  weigh  the  following  points. 
First,  when  an  author  openly  exposes  a  state  of  things  already 
abundantly  discussed  in  the  press,  if  he  draws  away  the  necessarily 
ver)'  transparent  covering  from  the  gaping  wounds  which  are  not  on 
the  Church  herself,  but  on  an  institution  nearly  connected  with  her, 
and  whose  infirmities  she  is  made  to  feel,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed 
that  he  does  it,  in  agreement  with  the  example  of  earlier  friends  and 
i-'reat  men  of  the  Church,  only  to  show  the  possibility  and  the 
necessity  of  the  cure,  in  order,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  weaken  the 
reproach  that  the  defenders  of  the  Church  see  only  the  mote  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  not  the  beam  in  their  own,  and  with  narrow-hearted 
prejudice  endeavour  to  soften,  or  to  dissimulate,  or  to  deny  every  fact 
which  is  or  which  appears  unfavourable  to  their  cause.  He  does  it  in 
order  that  it  may  be  understood  tliat  where  the  powerlessness  of  men 
to  effect  a  cure  becomes  manifest,  God  interposes  in  order  to  sift  on 
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Hii  threshmn  floor  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  to  consume  it  wih 
llie   hre  of  the  catastrophes    which  are    only    His   judgment,    ,ni 
remedies.     Secondly,  1  could  not,  as  a  historian,  present  the  cffca 
without  going  back  to  their  causes  ;  and  it  was  therefore  my  duiv  as 
It  IS  that  of  every  religious  inquirer  and  observer,  to  try  to  •  ontrilii'.e 
somethmg  to  the  Theodica:     He  that  undertakes  to  write  on  sui', 
lofty  interests,  which  nearly  affect  the  weal  and  woe  of  the  CJiur.h 
cannot  avoid  examining  and  displaying  the  wisdom  and  justice  0' 
God  in  the  conduct  of  terrestrial  events  regarding  them.     The  tVe 
which  has  overtaken  the  Roman  States  must  above  all  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  Divine  ordinance  for  the  advantage  of  the  C  hurch 
Seen  by  that  light,  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  trial,  which  will  con 
tinue  until  the  object  is  attained,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church  so  far 
secured. 

It  seemed  evident  to  me,  that  as  a  new  order  of  things  in  Furcpe 
lies  in  the  design  of  Providence,  the  disease,  through  which  for  1! .- 
last  half-century  the  States  of  the  Church  unc|uestionably  have  passed 
might  be  the  transition  to  a  new  form.     To  describe  this  inaLuiv 
without  overlooking  or  concealing  any  of  the  symptoms  was,  tlarefore 
an  undertaking  which  I  could  not  avoid.     The  disease  has  its  source 
m    the   inward   contradiction  and  discord    of  the    institutions  and 
conditions  of  the  government  ;  for  the  modern   French  inituutions 
stand  there,  without  any  reconciling  qualifications,  besi<les  those    i 
the  medi.cval  hierarchy.      Neither  of  these  elements  is  stron-  cnon  ', 
to  expel  the  other ;  and  either  of  them  would,  if  it  prevailed  alone 
bo  again  a  form  of  disease.     Yet,  in  the  history  of  the  last  few  ye.ir^ 
1  recognise  symptoms  of  convalescence,  however  feeble,  obscure'  aid 
equivocal  its  traces  may  appear.     What  we  behold   is  not  death  ,' 
hopeless    decay,     it    is    a    purifying     process,    painful,    consuming 
penetrating  bone  and  marrow,— such  as  God   inflicts   on  His  cho-e.T 
persons  and  ln^titutions.     There  is  abundance  of  dross,  and  time  > 
necessary  before  the  gold  can  come  pure  out  of  the  furnace.     In  the 
course  of  this   process  it  may  happen  that  the  territorial  dominion 
will  be  interrupted,  that   the   State  may  be  broken  up  or  pass  )',to 
other  hands  ;  hut  it  will  revive,  though  perhaps  in  another  form,  and 
with    a    ditferent    kind    of   government.       In    a    word,    sairnhjiu. 
lal'oramus  ;«„/«— that   is  what  I  wished  to  show  ;  that,  I  bciicvc.  I 
l::ive  shown.      \ow,  and  for  the  last  forty  years,  the  condition  of  the 
Roman   States   is  the  heel  of  Achilles  of  the   Catholic  Church,  the 
standing    reproach    for    adversaries    throughout    the    world,   and  a 
stumbling-block  for  thousands.      Not  as  though  the  objections,  whih 
are  founded  on  the  fact  of  this  transitory  disturbance  and  <l;scord  in 
the  'ocial  and  political  sphere,  possessed  any  weight  in  a  thcolo-ical 
point  of  view,  but  it  cannot   be  denied   that  they  are  of  incalculable 
influence  on  the  disposition  of  the  world  external  to  the  Church. 

Whenever  a  state  of  disease  has  appeared  in  the  Church,  there 
has  been  but  one  method  of  cure,— that  of  an  awakened,  renovated. 
healthy  consciousness  and  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  the 
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Church.     The  goodwill  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  heads  has  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  the  cure,  unless  sustained  by  the  general 
sense  and  conviction  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity.     The  healing  of 
the  great  malady  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  true  internal  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  only  became  jiossiblc  when  people  ceased   to 
disguise  or  to  deny  the  evil,   and  to  pass   it  by  with  silence  and 
concealment,— when   so  powerful  and  irresistible  a  public  opinion 
had  formed  itself  in  the  Church,  that  its  commanding  influence  could 
no  longer  be  evaded.     At  the   present   day,  what   we  want  is  tl  <-. 
whole  truth,  not  merely  the  perception  that  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Fope  is  required  by  the  Church,— for  that  is  obvious  to  every- 
body, at  least  out  of  Italy,  and  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be 
said  about  it ;  but  also  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
this  power  is  possible  for  the  future.     The  history  of  the   }'opes   is 
full  of  instances  where  their  best  intentions  were  not  fulfilled,  and 
their  strongest  resolutions  broke  down,  because  the  interests  of  a 
finnly  compacted  class  resisted  like  an  impenetrable  hedge  of  thorns. 
Hadrian  VI.    was    fully  resolved  to  set  about   the  reformation    in 
earnest;    and    yet  he  achieved  virtually  nothing,  and  felt  himself, 
though  in  possession  of  supreme  power,  altogether  powerless  against 
the  passive   resistance   of    all   those    who    should    have    been    his 
instruments  in  the  work.     Only  when  public  opinion,  even  in  Italy, 
and  in    Rome    itself,  was    awakened,  purified,  and    strengthened; 

when  the  cry  for  reform  resounded  imperatively  on   every  side, 

then  only  was  it  possible  for  the  I'opes  to  overcome  the  resistance 
in  the  inferior  spheres,  and  gradually,  and  step  by  step,  to  open 
the  way  for  a  more  healthy  state.  May,  therefore,  a  powerful, 
healthy,  unanimous  public  opinion  in  Catholic  Europe  come  to  the 
aidof  I'ius  IX.  !  .  .  . 

Concerning  another  part  of  this  book  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say.  I  have  given  a  survey  of  all  the  Churches  and  ecclesiastical 
communities  now  existing.  The  obligation  of  attempting  this 
presented  itself  to  me,  because  I  had  to  explain  both  the  universal 
importance  of  the  Papacy  as  a  power  for  all  the  world,  and  the 
things  which  it  actually  performs.  This  could  not  be  done  fully 
without  exhibiting  the  internal  condition  of  the  Churches  which  have 
rejected  it,  and  withdrawn  from  its  influence.  It  is  true  that  the 
plan  increased  under  my  hands,  and  I  endeavoured  to  gWe  as  clear 
a  picture  as  possible  of  the  development  which  has  accomplished 
Itself  in  the  separated  Churches  since  the  Reform.ition,  and  through 
It.  in  consequence  of  the  views  and  principles  which  had  been 
once  for  all  adopted.  I  have,  therefore,  admitted  into  my  description 
no  fc-iture  which  'is  not,  in  my  opinion,  an  effect,  a  result,  however 
remote,  of  those  principles  and  doctrines.  There  is  doubtless  room 
lor  discussion  in  detail  upon  this  point,  and  there  will  unavoidably 
be  a  decided  opposition  to  this  book,  if  it  should  be  noticed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Church  to  which  I  belong.  I  hope  that  there  also 
the  justice  will  be  done  me  of  believing  that  I  was  far  from  having 
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any  intention  of  otTendinH: ;  that  I  have  only  said  what  must  be  sau' 
if  we  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  these  questions  ;  that  I  had  to  Jo 
with  institutions  which,  because  of  the  dogmas  and  principles  fmni 
which  they  spring,  must,  like  a  tree  that  is  nailed  to  a  wall,  rema,, 
m  one  position,  however  unnatural  it  may  be.  I  am  quite  readi 
to  admit  that,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  men  are  often  better  thm 
the  system  to  which  they  are,  or  deem  themselves,  attached  •  in,! 
that,  on  the  contrar>-,  in  the  Church  the  individuals  are,  on  the 
averaije,  inferior  in  theory  and  in  practice  to  the  system  under  whi  h 
they  live.   ... 

The  union  of  the  two  religions,  which  would  be  socially  and 
politically  the  salvation  of  Germany  and  of  Europe,  is  not  p„ssil,ie 
at  present ;  first  because  the  greater,  more  active,  and  more  iiiriup.n  . 
portion  of  the  (icrman  Protestants  do  not  desire  it,  for  politini  or 
religious  reasons,  in  any  form  or  under  any  practicable  conditioiK 
It  IS  impossible,  secondly,  because  negotiations  concerning  the  m  kIc 
and  the  conditions  of  union  can  no  longer  be  carried  on.  For  th  - 
plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides  are  required  ;  and  these  only  the 
Catholic  Church  is  able  to  appoint,  by  virtue  of  her  ecclt^ust  c.v 
organisation,  not  the  Protestants.  ... 

Nevertheless,  theologically,  I'rotestants  and  Catholics  have  cone 
nearer  each  other  ;  for  those  capital  doctrines,  those  articles  «.-h 
which  the  Church  was  to  stand  or  fall,  for  the  sake  of  wlnrh  the 
Reformers   declared    separation    from    the    Catholic    Church  to  he 
necessary,  are  now  confuted  and  given  up  by  Protestant  thcolo.., 
or  are  retained  only  nominally,  whilst  other  notions  are  conneced 
with  the  words.  .  .  .   Protestant  theology  is  at  the  present  day  le-^ 
hostile,  so  to  speak,  than  the  theologians.      For  whilst  theolo-y  lui 
levelled  the  strongest   bulwarks  and    doctrinal    barriers  which  t- - 
Refonnation  had  set  up  to  confirm  the  separation,  the  divines,  msteau 
of  viewing  favourably  the  consequent  facilities  for  union,  often  labour 
on  the  contrary,  to  conceal  the  fact,  or  to  provide  new  points  of 
.litference.      Many  of  them  probably  agree  with  .Stahl  of  lierl  n  «!  - 
said,  shortly  before  his  death,  "  Far  from  supposing  that  the  brea.h 
of  the  sixteenth  century  can  be  healed,  we  ought,  if  it  had  not  alreadv 
occurred,  to  make  it  now."     This,  however,  will  not  continue;  and 
a  future  generation,  perhaps  that  which    is  even  now  gro  iiiK'  up, 
will  rather  adopt  the  recent  declaration  of  Heinrich  Leo.  "  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  a  process  of  purification  has  taken  pla  e 
since  Luther's  day  ;  and  if  the  Church  had  been  in  the  davs  of  Luther 
what  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  actually  is  at  presen:, 
It  would  never  have  o(  curred   to    him  to  .xssert   his  oppoMtion  so 
energetically  as  to  bring  about  a  separation."     Those  who  think  thus 
will   then  be    the  right  men  and    the  chosen    instruments  for  t.he 
acceptable  work  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Churches,  and  the  true 
unity  of  Germany.      Upon  the  day   when,  on   both  sides,  the  con- 
viction shall  arise  vivid  and  strong  that  Christ  really  desires  the  unitv 
of  His  Church,  fhct  the  division  of  Christendom,  the  multiplicity  rf 
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Churches,  is  displeasing  to  Cod,  that  he  who  helps  to  prolong  the 
situation  must  answer  for  it  to  the  Lord,— on  that  day  four-fifths  of 
the  traditional  polemics  of  the  I'rotestants  against  the  Church  will 
with  one  blow  be  set  aside,  like  chaff  and  rubbish  ;  for  four-fifths 
consist  of  misunderstandings,  logomachies,  and  wilful  falsific  ations,  or 
relate  to  personal,  and  therefore  accidental,  things,  which  are  utterly 
insi^'nificant  where  only  principles  and  dogmas  arc  at  stake. 

On  that  day,  also,  much  will  be  changed  on  the  Catholic  side. 
Thenceforward  the  character  of  Luther  and  the  Reformers  will  no 
more  be  dragged  forward  in  the  pulpit.  The  clergy,  mindful  of  the 
saying,  interjkite  crrores,  iiilij;ite  homines,  will  always  conduct  them- 
selves towards  members  of  other  Churches  in  conformity  with  the 
niies  of  charity,  and  will  therefore  assume,  in  all  cases  where  there 
are  no  clear  proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  bona  fides  of  opponents. 
They  will  never  forget  that  no  man  is  convinced  and  won  over  by 
bitter  words  and  violent  attacks,  but  that  every  one  is  rather  repelled 
by  them.  Warned  by  the  words  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans 
(xiv.  13),  they  will  be  more  careful  than  heretofore  to  give  to  their 
separate  bretb'en  no  scandal,  no  grounds  of  accusation  against  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  in  popular  instruction  and  in  religious  life, 
they  will  always  make  the  great  truths  of  salvation  the  centre  of  all 
their  teaching :  they  will  not  treat  secondary  things  in  life  and 
doctrine  as  though  they  were  of  the  first  importance  ;  but,  on  the 
contrar)',  they  will  keep  alive  in  the  people  the  consciousness  that 
such  things  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  are  only  of  inferior  con- 
sequence and  subsidiary  value. 

Until  that  day  shall  dawn  upon  Germany,  it  is  our  duty  as 
Catholics,  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  IJiepenbrock,  "  to  bear  the  reli- 
gious separation  in  a  spirit  of  penance  for  guilt  incurred  in  common." 
We  must  acknowledge  that  here  also  God  has  caused  much  good  as 
well  as  much  evil  to  proceed  from  the  errors  of  men,  from  the  con- 
tests and  passions  of  the  si.xteenth  century ;  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
Gennan  nation  to  see  the  intolerable  abuses  and  scandals  in  the 
Church  removed  was  fully  justified,  and  sprang  from  the  better  quali- 
ties of  our  people,  and  from  their  moral  indignation  at  the  desecration 
and  corruption  of  holy  things,  which  were  degraded  to  selfish  and 
hypocritical  purposes. 

We  do  not  refuse  to  admit  that  the  great  separation,  and  the 
storms  and  sufferings  connected  with  it,  was  an  awful  judgment  upon 
Cithohc  Christendom,  which  clergy  and  laity  had  but  too  well 
deserved— a  judgment  which  has  had  an  improving  and  salutary 
enect.  The  great  conflict  of  intellects  has  purified  the  European 
atmosphere,  has  impelled  the  human  mind  on  to  new  courses,  and 
has  promoted  a  rich  scientific  and  literary  life.  Protestant  the- 
ology, with  its  restless  spirit  of  inquiry,  has  gone  along  by  the  side 
of  the  Catholic,  exciting  and  awakening,  warning  and  vivifying  ;  and 
every  eminent  Catholic  divine  in  Clermany  will  gladly  admit  that 
he  owes  much  to  the  writings  of  Protestant  scholars. 
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We  must  also  acknowledge  that  in  the  Church  the  rust  „(  nhust, 
and  of  a  mechanical  superstition  is  always  forming  afresh  ;  that  ti  e 
spiritual  m  rcliKion  is  sometimes  matrrialised,  and  therefore  (IcKri.Ud 
defornied,  and   applied   to  their  own   loss,   by  the  servants  „f  ,(,, 
(  hurch.  through  their  indolence  and  want  of  JntclliKence,  and  by  the 
people,  through  their  JKnorancc.     The  true  spirit   of  reform  Lm 
therefore,  never  depart  from  the  Church,  but  must  periodically  lue,' 
out  with  renovatinK  streoK'th,  and  penetrate  the  mind  and  the  Hiil'} 
the  cIcrK'y.      In  this  sense  wc  do  not  refuse  to  admit  the  justice  of  a 
call  to  i)enancc,  when  it  proceeds  from  those  who  are  not  of  us 
that    IS.    of  a   warning   carefully  to  ex.imine  our   religious   life  md 
pastoral  conduct,  and  to  remedy  what  is  found  defective. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  separatinn  ,1  ' 
not  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church.      For  the  ,lu.v 
and  necessity  of  removing  these  abuses  has  always  been  rer,.>;n,.ed 
and  only  the  difficulty  of  the  thing,  the  not  always  unjustitiabie  inr 
lest  the  wheat  should  be  pulled  up  with  the  tares,  prevent.-.l  for'a 
time  the   Reformation,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  Church  ,in^ 
through  her.     Separation  on  account  merely  of  abuses  in  ecclesiaitiul 
life,  when  the  doctrine  is  the  same,  is  rejected  as  crimin.il  by  the 
I  rotestants  as  well  as  by  us.      It  is,  therefore,  for  doctrine's' s.ke 
that   the   separation   occurred ;    and   the  general   discontent  <,f  tht 
people,  the  weakening  of  ecclesiastical  authority  by  the  existence  of 
abuses,  only  facilitated  the  adoption  of  the  new  doctrines,     liut  now 
on  one  side  some  of  these  defect?  and  evils  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
have    disappeared  ;    the    others    have   greatly  diminished  since  the 
reforming  movement ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  principal  doctrmo 
for  which  they  separated,  and  on  the  truth  of  which,  and  their  neres- 
sity  for  salvation,  the  right  and  duty  of  secession  was  based,  are 
given  up  by  Protestant  science,  deprived  of  their  Scriptural  basis  by 
exegesis,  or  at  least  made  ver>-  uncertain  by  the  opposition  of  ilie 
most  eminent  Protestant  divines.     Meanwhile  we  live  in  hopes,  ,nm- 
fortmg  ourselves  with  the  conviction  that  history,  or  that  process  of 
development  in  Europe  which  is  being  accomplished  before  our  eus 
as  well  in  society  and  politics  as  in   religion,  is  the  powerful  ally  ,  f 
the  friends  of  ecclesiastical  union  :  and  we  hold  out  <m-   hands'  .0 
Christians  on  the  other  sick  for  a  combined  war  of  resistance  against 
the  destructive  movements  of  the  age. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  make  us  fear  tiiat 
the  work  will  not  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  that  its  object  will  not  immediately  be 
attained.  The  first  of  these  is  the  extraordinar>'  effect 
which  was  produced  by  the  declaration  which  the  author 
made  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  assembly  of  the  Catholic 
associations  of  Germany  at  Munich.  He  stated  simply, 
what  is  understood   by  every  Catholic  out  of  Italy,  and 
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intelligible  to  every  reasonable  Protestant,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Church  imjjeratively  require  i  that,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Pope  from  the  perils  which  menace  him, 
particularly  in  our  age,  he  should  possess  a  sovereignty 
not  nr  rely  nominal,  and  that  his  right  to  his  dominions 
is  as  good  as  that  of  all  other  legitimate  sovereigns.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  expression  of  opinion,  which  occurs  even 
in  the  garbled  reports  of  the  lectures,  leaves  all  those 
questions  on  which  it  is  possible  for  serious  and  dis- 
passionate men  to  be  divided  entirely  opi  n.  It  does  not 
determine  whether  there  was  any  excuse  for  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Papal  subjects  ;  whether  the  security  afforded 
by  a  more  extensive  dominion  is  greater  than  the 
increased  difficulty  of  administration  under  the  conditions 
inherited  from  the  French  occupation  ;  whether  an 
organised  system  of  tribute  or  domains  might  be  sufficient, 
in  conjunction  with  a  more  restricted  territory  ;  whether 
the  actual  loss  of  power  is  or  is  not  likely  to  improve 
a  misfortune  for  religion.  The  storm  of  applause  with 
which  these  words,  simply  expressing  that  in  which  all 
agree,  were  received,  must  have  suggested  to  the  speaker 
that  his  countrymen  in  general  are  unprepared  to  believe 
that  one,  who  has  no  other  aspiration  in  his  life  and  his 
works  than  the  advancement  of  the  Catholic  religion,  can 
speak  without  a  reverent  awe  of  the  temporal  government, 
or  can  witness  without  dismay  its  impending  fall.  They 
must  have  persuaded  themselves  that  not  only  the  details, 
but  the  substance  of  his  lectures  had  been  entirely  mis- 
reported,  and  that  his  views  were  as  free  from  novelty  as 
destitute  of  offence.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such 
persons  will  be  able  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fearless 
and  straightforward  spirit  in  which  the  first  of  Church 
historians  discusses  the  history  of  his  own  age. 

Another  consideration,  almost  equally  significant  with 
the  attitude  of  the  great  mass  of  Catholics,  is  the  silence 
of  the  minority  who  agree  with  Doliinger.  Those  earnest 
Catholics  who,  in  their  Italian  patriotism,  insist  on  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  the  liberty  of  the  Holy  See  with 
the  establishment  of  an  ideal  unity,  Passaglia,  Tosti,  the 
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fol  owcr,  of  Oobcrti.  and  the  discipl«  of  kosmini  ha.e 
not  hcs.tatcd  to  utter  o,.cnly  their  honest  but  most  i'n 
cavable    persuasion.     Hut    on   the  German  side  of 
Alps,  where  no   political  agitation   affects  the    reli-io 
judgment    or  drives    men    into  disputes,   those   em? 
th.nkers  who  agree  w.th  D.,IIinger  are  withheld  by  val 
co„s.derat.ons  from  publishing  their  views.     Som^ 
.the  hojKMessness  of  making  an  impression,  some  il' 
the  grave  mconvcnience  of  withstanding  the  cu^c 
opm.on  that  makes  them  keep  silence ;  and  their  "L 
leave,  those  who  habitually  follow  them  not  only      " 
ou    means  of  expressing  their  views,  but  often  wi       , 
deeded  V.CWS  to  express.      The  same  influences  w  ic 
deprive  Dollinger  of  the  open  support  of  these  natu  a 
all.es  w,ll   impede  the  success  of  his  work,  until  c^Z 
have  ou  stripped  ideas,  and  until  men  awake  to  the  d 
covery    hat  what  they  refused  to  anticipate  or  to  p   pt 
for,  IS  already  accomplished.  ^^ 

Piety  sometimes  gives  birth  to  scruples,  and  faith  to 
superstition,  when  they  are  not  directed  b;  wisdom  an 
knowledge      One  source  of  the  difficulty  of'^which  we  a 
speaking   is  as  much   a  defect  of  faith  as  a  def  t 

bervetat  th^e"^'  "  '  "  "'"^"'^  ^°^  '^^^  ''^^  - 
believe  that  the  supreme  spiritual  authority  on  earth  could 

ever    be    in    unworthy   hands,    so   they   find    it   hard 

reconcile  the  reverence  due  to  the  vfcar  of  Chr5^  an 

he  promises  made  to  him.  with  t^     acknowledgment  0 

intolerable  abuses  in  his  temporal  administratio;.     I 

a  comfort  to  make  the  best  of  the  case,  to  draw  con- 

mXTofT  '''  ^-^^S^"^*'--^'  '^^  -vemions.  andl 
tTon  and  in  f'  """Tu^^ainst  the  justice  of  the  accusa- 

our  weakness  and  to  our  consciences  to  defend  the  Tone 
z^7:rthe'''"'  ourselves-with  the  same  ca^  a^^ 
are  wel  !""'  T^^  '"""*  consciousness  that  there 

bv  ZA-^°'  !  '"  '^'  '^'^  ^^''^  ^*"  be^t  be  concealed 
jJsTl"^  '"'r  ''■°'"  ''"'"'•  ^^'hat  the  defence 
Chr.h  I  l^y  'u  '°'''  •■"  ^'"«"*y  •  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  which  IS  the  cause  of  truth,  is  mixed  up  and  con- 
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fused  with  human  elements,  and  is  injured  by  a  de^radinf;; 
alliance.  In  this  way  even  piety  may  lead  to  immorality, 
and  devotion  to  the  I'ope  may  lead  away  from  God. 

The  position  of  perpetual  antagonism  to  a  spirit  which 
we  abhor ;  the  knowledge  that  the  clamour  against  the 
tem|)oral  power  is,  in  very  many  instances,  inspired  by 
hatred  of  the  spiritual  authority  ;  the  indignation  at  the 
impure  motives  mixed  up  with  the  movement — all  these 
things  easily  blind  Catholics  to  the  fact  that  our  attach- 
ment to  the  Pope  as  our  .spiritual  Head,  our  notion  that 
his  civil  sovereignty  is  a  safeguard  of  his  freedon  ;i.  • 
the  real  motives  of  our  disix>sition  to  deny  the  .....  of 
the  accusations  made  against  his  government.  .*  is  .k' 
t(i  believe  that  imputations  which  take  the  forrr  ot  itisulr« 
and  which  strike  at  the  Church  through  t^"^  >• 
well  founded,  and  to  distinguish  the  de  ' 
occasion  from  the  facts.  It  is,  perhaps,  rh  j  ' 
can  expect  of  men,  that,  after  defending  ''  .  ['(.r 
sovereign,  because  he  is  a  pontiff,  and  aui-^-iii;^'  ;  ^ai;  ; 
his  enemies  the  policy  of  unconditional  defence.',  l.ie;  i  . 
consent  to  adopt  a  view  which  corroborates  to  i  < -^  :.t 
ext.'nt  the  assertions  they  have  combated,  and  irr.pl i  i 
condemns  their  tactics.  It  is  natural  to  oppose  one 
extreme  by  another  ;  and  those  who  avoid  both  easily 
appear  to  be  capitula*ing  with  error.  The  effects  of  this 
spirit  of  opposition  are  not  confined  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  resisting  the  No-popery  party  in  England,  or 
the  revolution  in  Italy.  The  fate  of  the  temporal  power 
hangs  neither  on  the  Italian  ministry  nor  on  English 
influence,  but  on  the  decision  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  ;  and  the  loudest  maintainers  of  the  rights  of  the 
Holy  See  are  among  that  party  who  have  been  the  most 
zealous  adversaries  of  the  Impe.ial  system.  The  French 
Catholics  behold  in  the  Roman  policy  of  the  emperor  a 
scheme  for  obtaining  over  the  Church  a  power  of  which 
they  would  be  the  first  victims.  Their  religious  freedom 
is  in  jeopardy  while  he  has  the  fate  of  the  Pope  in  his 
hands.  That  which  is  elsewhere  simply  a  manifestation 
of  opinion  and  a  moral  influence  is  in  France  an  active 
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interference  and  a  political   power.     They  alone  amor,. 
Catholic   subjects  can   brinp  a   pressure  to  bear  on  him 
who   has   had   the    initiative    in    the    Italian    movcmcnL 
They  fear  by  silence  to  incur  a  responsibility  for  criminal 
acts.      I'or  them  it  is  a  season  for  action,  and  the  tin 
has   not   yet   come  when   they   can    speak   with  judicial 
rnipartiahty,  or  with  the  freedom  of  history,  or  determine 
how  far.  m  the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious  ends,  Napoleon 
III.  IS  the  instrument  of  Providence,  or  how  far,  without 
any  ment  of  his  own,  he  is  likely  to  fulfil  the  expectations 
of  those  who  see  in  him  a  new  Constantine.     Whils^  tlicv 
maintain   this   unequal   war,  they   naturally   identify  the 
rights  of  the  Church  with  her  interests  ;   and  the  u^n.^^ 
of  the  Pope  are  before  their  eyes   so   as  to  eclipse  the 
realities  of  the  Roman  government.     The  most  vehement 
and  one-sided  of  those  who  have  dwelt  exclusively  on  the 
crimes  of  the  Revolution   and  the  justice  of  the   I'anal 
cause,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  for  instance,  or   Count  de 
Montalembert.  might  without   inconsistency,  and  doubt- 
less would  without  hesitation,  subscribe  to  almost  cvcrv 
word  in  Bollinger's  work;  but  in  the  position  they  hav'e 
taken  they  would   probably  deem   such  adhesion  a  frrcat 
rhetorical    error,   and    fatal    to   the    effect    of  their  own 
writings.     There  is,  therefore,  an  allowance  to  be  made 
which  IS  by  no  means  a  reproach,  for  the  peculiar  situation 
ot  the  Catholics  in  France. 

When  Christine  of  Sweden  was  observed  to  gaze  lon<r 
and  intently  at  the  statue  of  Truth  in  Rome,  a  court-lik'; 
prelate  observed  that  this  admiration  for  Truth  did  her 
honour,  as  it  was  seldom  shared  by  persons  in  her  station. 
That,    said  the  Queen,  "is  because  truths  are  not  all 
made  of  marble."     Men  are  seldom  zealous  for  an  idea 
m  which  they  do  not  perceive  some  reflection  of  them- 
selves, in  which  they  have  not  embarked  some  portion  of 
their   individuality,   or   which    they  cannot  connect  with 
some  subjective  purpose  of  their  own.      It  is  often  more 
easy  to  sympathise  with  a  person  in  whose  opposite  views 
we  discern  a  weakness  corresponding   to  our  own,  tlian 
with    one   who    unsympathetically   avoids   to   colour  the 
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objectivity  of  truth,  and  is   guided    in  his  judgment   by 
facts,  not  by  wishes.     We  endciAoured  not  many  months 
ago    to    show    how    remote    the    theology    of    Cathoh"c 
Germany   is   in    its   scientific   spirit   from    that   of  other 
countries,  and  how  far  asunder  are   science  and   policy. 
Tiie  same  method  applied  to  the  events  of  our  own  day 
must  be  yet  more  startling,  and  for  a  time  we  can  scarcely 
anticipate   that  the   author  of  this  work  will   escape   an 
apparent  isolation  between  the  reserve  of  those  who  share 
his  views,  but  are   not  free  to  speak,  and  the  foregone 
conclusions  of  most  of  those  who  have  already  spoken. 
But   a    book   which    treats    of  contemporary    events    in 
accordance   with   the    signs    of   the   time,   not   with    the 
aspirations  of  men,  possesses  in  time  itself  an  invincible 
au.\iliary.     When  the  lesson  which  this  great  writer  draws 
from  the  example  of  the  medicX-val   Popes  has  borne  its 
fruit;    when   the    purpose  for   which    he   has  written    is 
attained,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Holy  See  from  revolu- 
tionar>'  aggression  and  arbitrary  protection    is  recovered 
by  the  heroic  determination  to  abandon  that  which  in  the 
course  of  events  has  ceased  to  be  a  basis  of  independence 
—he  will  be  the  first,  but  no  longer  the  only,  proclaimer 
of  new  ideas,  and  he  will  not  have  written  in  vain. 

The  Christian  religion,  as  it  addresses  and  adapts 
itself  to  all  mankind,  bears  towards  the  varieties  of 
national  character  a  relation  of  which  there  was  no 
example  in  the  religions  of  antiquity,  and  which  heresy 
repudiates  and  inevitably  seeks  to  destroy.  For  heresy, 
like  paganism,  is  national,  and  dependent  both  on  the 
particular  disposition  of  the  people  and  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  It  is  identified  with  definite  local 
conditions,  and  moulded  by  national  and  political  peculi- 
arities. Catholicity  alone  is  universal  in  its  character 
and  mission,  and  independent  of  those  circumstances  by 
which  States  arc  established,  and  nations  are  distinguished 
from  each  other.  Even  Rome  had  not  so  far  extended 
her  limits,  nor  so  thoroughly  subjugated  and  amalga- 
mated the  races  that  obeyed  her,  as  to  secure  the  Church 
from  the  natural   reaction   of  national   spirit    against   a 
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religion  which  claimed  a  universality  beyond  even  that  of 
the  Imperial  power.     The  first  and'  most  terrible  assault 
of  ethnicism  was  in   Persia,  where  Christianity  appeared 
as  a  Roman,  and  therefore  a  foreign  and  a  hostile,  system. 
As  the  Empire  gradually  declined,  and  the  nationalities, 
no   longer   oppressed    beneath   a   vigorous   central   force 
began  to  revive,  the  heresies,  by  a  natural  affinity,  associ- 
ated   themselves   with    them.     The   Donatist   schism,  in 
which   no  other  country  joined,  was  an   attempt  of  the 
African  people  to  establish  a  separate  national  Church. 
Later  on,  the  Egyptians  adopted  the  Monophysite  heresy 
as  the  national  faith,  which  has  survived  to  this  day  in 
the  Coptic  Church.      In  Armenia  similar  causes  produced 
like  effects. 

In  the  twelfth  century — not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
in  the  time  of  Photius  and  Ccrularius,  for  religious  com- 
munion continued  to  subsist  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Greeks  at  Constantinople  till   about  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.,  but  after  the  Crusades  had  embittered  the  antagonism 
between  East  and   West— another  great  national  scpara- 
tion  occurred.      In  the  Eastern  Empire  the  communi-n 
with  Rome  was  hateful  to  the  two  chief  authorities.     Thj 
I/^^riarch  was  ambitious  to  extend  his  own  absolute  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  Empire,  the  emperor  wisiied  tn 
increase  that  power  as  the  instrument  of  his  own  :  out  of 
this  threefold  combination  of  interests  sprang  the  Byzan- 
tine system.      It  was  founded  on  the  ecclesiastical  a.s  we!! 
as  civil   despotism  of  the  emperor,  and   on   the  e.\clusive 
pride  of  the  peojjle  in   its  nationality  ;  that  is,  on  those 
things  which  are  most  essentially  opposed  to  the  Cathoiic 
spirit,  and  to  the  nature  of  a  universal   Church.      In  con- 
sequence of  the   schism,  the  sovereign    became   sui)rcme 
over  the  canons  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  the  State; 
and  to  this  imperial  papacy  the  Archbishop  of  Thcssa- 
lonica,  in    the    beginning  of  the    fifteenth    century,  justly 
attributes  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  Empire.     Like 
the  Eastern  schism,  the  schism  of  the  West  in  the  four- 
teenth  century  arose  from   the  predominance  of  national 
interests  in  the  Church  :  it  proceeded  from  the  endeavour 
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to  convert  the  Holy  See  into  a  possession  of  the  French 
people  and  a  subject  of  the  French  crown.  Again,  not 
long  after,  the  Hussite  revolution  sprang  from  the  union 
of  a  new  doctrine  with  the  old  antipathy  of  the  Bohemians 
for  the  Germans,  which  had  begun  in  times  when  the 
boundaries  of  Christianity  ran  between  the  two  nations, 
and  which  led  to  a  strictly  national  separation,  which 
has  not  yet  exhausted  its  political  effects.  Though  the 
Reformation  had  not  its  origin  in  national  feelings,  yet 
they  became  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Luther,  and  ultimately  prevailed  over  the  purely  theo- 
logical elements  of  the  movement. 

The  Lutheran  system  was  looked  on  by  the  Germans 
with  patrioMc  pride  as  the  native  fruit,  and  especial 
achievement  of  the  genius  of  their  country,  and  it  was 
adopted  out  of  Germany  only  by  the  kindred  races  of 
Scandinavia.  In  every  other  land  to  which  it  has  been 
transplanted  by  the  migrations  of  this  centurj-,  Lutheran- 
ism  appears  as  eradicated  from  its  congenial  soil,  loses 
gradually  its  distinctive  features,  and  becomes  assimilated 
to  the  more  consolatory  system  of  Geneva.  Calvinism 
exhibited  from  the  first  no  traces  of  the  influence  of 
national  character,  and  to  this  it  owes  its  greater  ex- 
tension ;  whilst  in  the  third  form  of  Protestantism,  the 
Anglican  Church,  nationality  is  the  predominant  charac- 
teristic. In  whatever  country  and  in  whatever  form 
Protestantism  has  prevailed,  it  has  always  carried  out  the 
principle  of  separation  and  local  limitation  by  scekin;^ 
to  subject  itself  to  the  civil  power,  and  to  confiiu'  the 
Church  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  It  is 
dependent  not  so  much  on  national  character  as  on 
political  authority,  and  has  grafted  itself  rather  on  the 
State  than  on  the  people.  Put  the  institutioi\  which 
Christ  founded  in  order  to  collect  ail  nations  together  in 
one  fold  under  one  shepherd,  while  tolerating  and  respect- 
ing the  natural  historical  distinctions  of  nations  and  of 
States,  endeavours  to  reconcile  antagonism,  and  to  smooth 
away  barriers  between  them,  instead  of  estranging  them 
by  artificial   differences,   and   erecting   new   obstacles   to 
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their   harmony.     The  Church  can   neither  submit  as  a 
whole  to  the  influence  of  a  particular  people,  nor  impose 
on  one  the  features  or  the  habits  of  another  ;  for  she  is 
exalted  in  her  catholicity  above  the  differences  of  race, 
and  above  the  claims  of  political  power.     At  once  the 
most  firm  and  the  most  flexible  institution  in  the  world 
she  is  all   things  to  all  nations — educating  each  in  her 
own  spirit,  without  violence  to  its  nature,  and  assimilatin' 
it  to  herself  without  prejudice   to   the  originality  of  its 
native  character.     Whilst  she  thus  transforms  them,  not 
by  reducing  them  to  a  uniform  type,  but  by  raising  them 
towards  a    common   elevation,   she   receives    from   them 
services   in   return.     Each   healthy   and    vigorous   nation 
that  is  converted  is  a  dynamic   as  well  as  a  numerical 
increase  in  the  resources  of  the  Church,  by  bringing  an 
accession   of  new   and    peculiar   qualities,  as   well   as  of 
quantity  and  numbers.      So  far  from  seeking  sameness,  or 
flourishing  only  in  one  atmosphere,  she  is  enriched  and 
strengthened  by  all  the  varieties  of  national  character  and 
intellect      In   the  mission   of  the  Catholic  Church,  each 
nation  has  its  function,  which  its  own  position  and  nature 
indicate  and  enable  it  to  fulfil.     Thus  the  extinct  nations 
of  antiquity  survive  in  the  beneficial  action  they  continue 
to  exert  within  her,  and  she  still   feels  and  acknowledges 
the  influence  of  the  African  or  of  the  Cappadocian  mind. 
The  condition  of  this  immunity  from  the  predominant 
influence  of  national  and  political  divisions,  and  of  this 
indifference  to    the  attachment  of  particular  States  and 
races, — the  security  of  unity  and   universality, — consists 
in  the  existence  of  a  single,  supreme,  independent  head. 
The  primacy  is  the  bulwark,  or  rather  the  corner-stone, 
of  Catholicism ;  without  it,  there  would  be  as  many  churches 
as  there  are  nations  or   States.       Not  one  of  those  who 
have  denounced    the    Papacy  as    a    usurpation    has  ever 
attempted   to  show  that   the  condition  which  its  absence 
necessarily  involves  is  theologically  desirable,  or  that  it  is 
the  will  of  God.      It  remains  the  most  radical  and  con- 
spicuous distinction  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
sects.      Those  who  attempt  to  do  without  it  are  compelled 
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to  argue  that  there  is  no  earthly  office  divinely  appointed 
for  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  that  nobody  has 
received  the  mission  to  conduct  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
to  preserve  the  divine  order  in  religion.  The  several 
local  churches  may  have  an  earthly  ruler,  but  for  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ  there  is  no  such  protection. 
Christ,  therefore,  is  the  only  head  they  acknowledge,  and 
they  must  necessarily  declare  separation,  isolation,  and 
discord  to  be  a  principle  and  the  normal  condition  of  His 
Church.  The  rejection  of  the  primacy  of  St  Peter  has 
driven  men  on  to  a  slippery  course,  where  all  the  steps 
are  downwards.  The  Greeks  first  proclaimed  that  they 
recognised  no  Pope,  that  each  patriarch  ruled  over  a 
portion  of  the  Church.  The  Anglicans  rejected  both  Pope 
and  patriarch,  and  admitted  no  ecclesiastical  order  higher 
than  the  Episcopate.  Foreign  Protestanism  refused  to 
tolerate  even  bishops,  or  any  authority  but  the  parish 
clergy  under  the  supremacy  of  the  ruler  of  the  land. 
Then  the  sects  abolished  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
parish  clergy,  and  retained  only  preachers.  At  length 
the  ministry  was  rejected  as  an  office  altogether,  and  the 
Quakers  made  each  individual  his  own  prophet,  priest, 
and  doctor. 

The  Papacy,  that  unique  institution,  the  Crown  of 
the  Catholic  system,  e.xhibits  in  its  history  the  constant 
working  of  that  law  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  life  of 
the  Church,  the  law  of  continuous  organic  development. 
It  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Church,  and  had  its  part 
in  evei^'thing  which  influences  the  course  and  mode  of 
her  existence.  In  early  times  it  grew  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  its  features  were  rarely  and  imperfectly  dis- 
tinguishable ;  but  even  then  the  Popes  e.xerted  their 
authority  in  all  directions,  and  while  the  wisdom  with 
which  it  was  exercised  was  often  questioned,  the  right 
Itself  was  undisputed.  So  long  as  the  Roman  Kmpire 
upheld  in  its  strong  framework  and  kept  together  the 
Church,  which  was  confined  mostly  within  its  bounds,  and 
checked  with  the  stern  discipline  of  a  uiiiform  law  the 
manifestations    of    national    and    local    divergence,    the 
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interference  of  the  Holy  See  was  less  frequently  required 
and   the  reins  of  Church  government  did  not  need  to  be 
tightly  drawn.       When  a  new  order  of  States  cmcr^'ed 
from  the  chaos  of  the  great  migration,  the  Papacy,  which 
alone  stood  erect  amid  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  became 
the  centre  of  a  new  system  and  the  moderator  of  a  new- 
code.       The    long    contest    with    the    Germanic    empire 
exhausted  the  political  power  both  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  Papacy,  and   the  position  of  the   Holy  See,  in  the 
midst    of   a    multitude    of   equal    States,    became   more 
difficult  and  more  unfavourable.     The  Popes  were  forced 
to  rely  on  the  protection  of  France,  their  supremacy  over 
the  States  was  at  an  end,  and  the  resistance  of  the  nations 
commenced.     The  schism,  the  opposition  of  the  ;.^cneral 
Councils,  the  circumstances  which  plunged  the  Holy  Sec 
into   the   intrigues    of    Italian   politics,   and   at    last  the 
Reformation,  hastened  the  decline  of  that  extensive  soci?.l 
and  political  power,  the  echoes  and  reminiscences  of  which 
occasioned  disaster  and  repulse  whenever  an  attempt  was 
made  to  exercise  it     Ever  since  the  Tridentine  age,  the 
Popes  have  confined  themselves  more  and  more  exclusively 
to  the  religious  domain  ;   and  here  the   Holy  See  is  as 
powerful  and  as  free  at  the  present  day  as  at  any  previous 
period   of  its   history.      The   perils   and    the   difficulties 
which  s'lrround  it  arise  from  temporal  concerns, — from  the 
state  of  Italy,  and   from  the  possessions  of  the  pontifical 
dominions. 

A-i  the  Church  advances  towards  fulness  and  maturity 
in  her  forms,  bringing  forward  her  exhaustless  resources 
and  calling  into  existence  a  wealth  of  new  elements- 
societies,  corporations,  and  institutions, — so  is  the  need 
more  deeply  felt  for  a  powerful  supreme  guide  to  keep 
them  all  in  health  and  harmony,  to  direct  them  in  their 
various  spheres,  and  in  their  several  ways  towards  the 
common  ends  and  purposes  of  all,  and  thus  to  provide 
against  decay,  variance,  and  confusion.  Such  an  office 
the  Primacy  alone  can  discharge,  and  the  importance  of 
the  Papacy  increases  as  the  organisation  of  the  Church 
is  more  complete.     One  of  its  most  important  but  most 
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delicate  duties  is  to  act  as  an  independent,  impartial,  and 
dispassionate  mediator  between  the  churches  and  the 
governments  of  the  different  States,  and  between  the 
conflicting  claims  and  contradictory  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
various  nations.  Yet,  though  the  Papacy  is  so  obviously 
an  essential  part  of  a  Church  whose  mission  is  to  all 
mankind,  it  is  the  chosen  object  of  attack  both  to  enemies 
of  Catholicism  and  to  discontented  Catholics.  Serious 
and  learned  men  complain  of  its  tyranny,  and  say  that  it 
claims  universal  dominion,  and  watches  for  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  it  ;  and  yet,  in  reality,  there  is  no  power  on 
earth  whose  action  is  restricted  by  more  sacred  and 
irresistible  bonds  than  that  of  the  Holy  See.  It  is  only 
by  the  closest  fidelity  to  the  laws  and  tradition  of  the 
Church  that  the  Popes  are  able  to  secure  the  obedience 
and  the  confidence  of  Catholics.  Pius  VH.,  who,  by 
sweeping  away  the  ancient  church  of  France,  and  depriving 
thirty-seven  protesting  bishops  of  their  sees,  committed 
the  most  arbitrary  act  ever  done  by  a  Pope,  has  himself 
described  the  rules  which  guided  the  exercise  of  his 
authority : — 

The  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church  impose  on 
the  Pope,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Ciiurch,  certain  limits  which  he 
cannot  transgress.  .  .  .  The  IJishops  of  Rome  have  never  believed 
that  they  could  tolerate  any  alteration  in  those  portions  of  the 
discipline  which  aie  directly  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ  ;  or  in  those 
which,  by  their  nature,  are  connected  with  dogma,  or  in  those  which 
iieretics  assail  in  support  of  their  innovations. 

The  chief  points  urged  against  the  ambition  of  Rome 
are  the  claim  of  the  deposing  Power,  according  to  the  theory 
that  all  kinds  of  power  are  united  in  the  Church,  and  the 
protest  against  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  basis  of 
the  public  law  and  political  order  of  modern  E;uropc.  It 
IS  enough  to  cite  one  of  the  many  authorities  which  may 
be  cited  in  refutation  of  the  first  objection.  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  Prefect  of  Propaganda,  states  in  his  letter  to 
the  Irish  bishops,  1 79 1,  that  "the  See  of  Rome  has  never 
taught  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  those  of  another 
religion,  or  that  an  oath  sworn  to  kings  who  are  separated 
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from  the  Catholic  communion  may  be  broken,  or  that  th" 
I'opc  is  permitted  to  touch  their  temporal  rights  and 
possessions."  The  Hull  in  which  Boniface  VIII.  set  up 
the  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
secular  power  was  retracted  soon  after  his  death. 

The  protest  of  Innocent  X.  against  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Papacy.  Thar 
peace  was   concluded   on   an   unchristian   and  tjrannicai 
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principle,  introduced  by  the  Reformation,  that  the ,,., 

may  be   compelled    to   follow   the   religion  of  the  ruier. 
'Ihis  was  very  different  in  principle  and  in  effect  from  the 
intolerance  of  the  ages  of  faith,  when  prince  and  po.px 
were  members  of  one  religion,  and  all  were  agreed  that 
no  other  could  be  permitted  in  the  State.      Kvcry  heresy 
that   arose   in   the    Middle    Ages   involved    rcvoiutioiiary 
consequences,  and  would  inevitably  have  overthrown  State 
and   society,  as   well   as   Church,   wherever   it   prevailed 
The  Albigenses,  who  provoked  the  cruel  legislation  a-ainit 
heretics,  and  who  were  exterminated   by  fire  and  ^vrd. 
were    the    Socialists   of  those  days.       They   assailed  the 
fundamental  institutions  of  society,  marriage,  family,  and 
property,  and  their  triumph  would  have  plunged  Kurnpe 
into    the    barbarism   and   licence   of  pagan   times.     The 
principles  of  the  Waldenses  and  the  Lollards  were  likewise 
incompatible  with   European  civilisation.      In  those  days 
the   law  relating  to  religion  was  the  same  for  all.     The 
Pope  as  well  as  the  king  would  have  lost  his  crown  if  he 
had   fallen   into  heresy.      During  a  thousaiul   years,  from 
the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  appearance  of  Luther,  no  Catholic 
prince  ever  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  reli-i.ni 
into    his  dominions,    or   to  abandon    the   old.       Hut  the 
Reformation    taught   that  this  was   the  supreme  duty  of 
princes  ;  whilst   Luther  declared  that   in  matters  of  faith 
the  individual   is  above  every  authority,  and   that  a  child 
could    understand    the   Scriptures    better   than    I 'ones  or 
Councils,  he  taught  at  the  same  time,  with  an  incouM-tency 
which  he  never  attempted  to  remove,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  civil  power   to  exterminate  popery,  to  set  up  the 
Gospel,  and  to  suppress  every  other  religion. 
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The  result  was  a  despotism  such  as  the  world  had 
never  seen.  It  was  worse  than  the  Byzantine  system  ; 
for  there  no  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  faith  of  the 
people.  The  Protestant  princes  exercised  an  ecclesiastical 
authority  more  arbitrary  than  the  Pope  had  ever  possessed  ; 
for  the  papal  authority  can  only  be  used  to  maintain 
an  existing  doctrine,  whilst  theirs  was  aggressive  and 
wholly  unlimited.  Possessing  the  power  to  com.mand, 
and  to  alter  in  religion,  they  naturally  acquired  by 
dp;;rf»es  a  corresponding  absolutism  in  the  civil  order. 
The  consistories,  the  office  by  which  the  sovereign  ruled 
the  Church,  were  the  commencement  of  bureaucratic 
centralisation.  A  great  law>er  of  those  days  says,  that 
after  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  had  recognised  the 
territorial  supremacy  over  religion,  the  business  of 
administration  in  the  German  States  increased  tenfold. 
Whilst  that  system  remained  in  its  integrity,  there  could 
be  no  peaceful  neighbourhood  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  protest  of 
the  Pope  was  entirely  justified.  So  far  from  having 
been  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  mcdia-val  authority,  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  work  of  the  Congress, 
it  was  never  used  by  any  Catholic  prince  to  invalidate 
the  treaties.  They  took  advantage  of  the  law  in  their 
own  territories  to  exercise  the  jus  reforuiandi.  It  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  tolerate  a  body  which  still 
refused  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  religion  by  the  side  of 
its  own,  which  accordingly  eradicated  it  wherever  it  had 
the  means,  and  whose  theory  made  the  existence  of  every 
religion  depend  on  the  power  and  the  will  of  the 
sovcreicjn.  A  system  which  so  resolutely  denied  that 
two  religions  could  coexist  in  the  same  State,  put  every 
attempt  at  mutual  toleration  out  of  the  question.  The 
Reformation  was  a  great  movement  against  the  freedom 
of  conscience — an  effort  to  subject  it  to  a  new  authority, 
the  arbitrary  initiative  of  a  prince  who  might  differ  in 
religion  from  all  his  subjects.  The  extermination  of 
obstinate  Catholics  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  ^Tplanchthon 
insisted   that   the   Anabaptists   should   be  put   to   death, 
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and  Ikza  was  of  opinion  that  Anti-Trinitarians  nuj;ht  to 
be   executed,  even   after  recantation.      Hut  no   LuUicra' 
could  complain  when   the  secular  arm  converted  him  i  ■ 
a   Calvinist.      "  Vour   conscience    is   in   error,"   h<-    u...  i 
say,   "but    under    the    circumstances   you    are   n<      . 
justified,  but   compelled,  on    my  own   principles,  .     ac 
as  you  do."  ' 

The  resistance  of  the  Catholic  Governments  to  the 
progress  of  a  religion  which  announced  that  it  >„uM 
destroy  them  as  soon  as  it  had  the  power,  was  ]n 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  No  Protestant  divine  deiild 
or  (lisfTuised  the  truth  that  his  party  sought  the  destruc- 
tion of  Catholicism,  and  would  accomplish  it  whcnew- 
they  could.  The  Calvinists,  with  their  usual  fcarlcsi 
consistency,  held  that  as  civil  and  ecclesiastical  onwer 
must  be  in  the  same  hands,  no  prince  had  any  ri^ilt  to 
govern  who  did  not  belong  to  them.  Even  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  other  sects  were  free,  and  the  notion 
of  unity  abandoned,  the  Catholics  were  oppressed. 

This  new  and  aggressive  intolerance  infected  even 
Catholic  countries,  where  there  was  neither,  as  in  Spain 
religious  unity  to  be  preserved  ;  nor,  as  in  Austria,  a 
menacing  danger  to  be  resisted.  For  in  Spain  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  might  be  defended  on 
the  mcdi;eval  principle  of  unity,  whilst  under  Ferdinai  1 
II.  it  was  provoked  in  the  hereditary  dominions  bv  the 
imminent  peril  which  threatened  to  dethrone  the  monarch 
and  to  ruin  every  faithful  Catholic.  But  in  France  the 
Protestant  doctrine  that  every  good  subject  must  follow 
the  religion  of  his  king  grew  out  of  the  intensity  of 
personal  absolutism.  At  the  revocation  of  the  luii'ct  of 
Nantes,  the  official  argument  was  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
—  an     argument    which    in    Germany    had     reigned   so 

'  So  late  .IS  1791  I'ius  VI.  wrote  :  ••  Discrimen  intercslit  inter  homines,  qui 
extr.-i  premmn.  l-.ccl.-si.,,.-  sem,*r  fu.-runt.  quales  sunt  l.ifi.ldes  .u  no  JuJ.:. 
atque  inter  illos  qu,  se  Ecclesiae  ipsi  per  su.cepluni  l>a|,l,sn.i  sur:nnentu..) 
siihjecerunt.  rmu  enim  constringi  ad  catholicmi  olxdientiarn  M„n  deto!, 
cM.ra  vero  alteri  sunt  c.,«,n<li."  If  this  theory  had,  hke  thu  .1  tir 
1  rotestants,    Utn   put  in  practice  l.y  the  Governn.em,    it  wouM   have  lurni-h.! 

..  .  fi    .?J'"'"  """'  ■',"  ■'^«"""^''"  Pncisely  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Calhoi;--- 
justified  the  severity  they  exercised  towards  tlieni 
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triumphantly  that  a  single  tmvn,  which  had  ten  times 
changed  masters,  chan^jcd  its  religion  ten  times  in  a 
century.  Bayle  justly  reproaches  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  France  with  having  permitted,  and  even  approved, 
a  proceeding  so  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their 
religion,  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pope.  A  convert,  who 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  Huguenots  were  in  conscience 
bound  to  obey  the  royal  edict  which  proscribed  their 
worship,  met  with  applause  a  hundred  years  later.  This 
fault  of  the  French  clergy  was  cxj  iatcd  in  the  blood  of 
their  successors. 

The  excess  of  evil  led  to  its  gradual  cure.  In 
England  Protestantism  lost  its  vigour  after  the  victory 
over  the  Catholic  dynasty  ;  religion  faded  away,  and  with 
it  that  religious  zeal  which  leads  to  persecution  :  when 
the  religious  antagonism  was  no  longer  kept  alive  by  a 
political  controversy,  the  sense  of  right  and  the  spirit  of 
freedom  which  belongs  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  accom- 
plished the  work  which  indifference  had  begun.  In 
Germany  the  vitality  of  the  Lutheran  theology  expired 
after  it  had  lasted  for  about  two  hundred  years.  The 
intellectual  contradictions  and  the  social  consequences  of 
the  system  had  become  intolerable  to  the  German  mind. 
Rationalism  had  begun  to  prevail,  when  Frederick  II. 
declared  that  his  subjects  should  work  out  their  salvation 
in  their  own  way.  That  generation  of  men,  who  looked 
with  contempt  on  religious  zeal,  looked  with  horror  on 
religious  persecution.  The  Catholic  Church,  which  had 
never  taught  that  princes  are  supreme  over  the  religion 
of  their  subjects,  could  have  no  difficulty  in  going  along 
with  public  opinion  when  it  disapproved  of  compulsion 
in  matters  of  conscience.  It  was  natural  that  in  the  new 
order  of  things,  when  Christendom  had  lost  its  unity,  and 
Protestantism  its  violence,  she  should  revert  to  the 
position  she  occupied  of  old,  when  she  admitted  other 
religions  to  equal  rights  with  herself,  and  when  men  like 
St  Ambrose,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Leo  deprecated  the  use 
of  violence  against  heretics.  Nevertheless,  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  morality  depends   on    the  preservation   of  faith, 
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both  alike  are  in  the  interest  and  within  the  competence 
of  the  State.     The  Church  of  her  own   strength  is  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  advance  of  heresy  and  un- 
bchef     Those  enemies  find  an  auxiliary  in  the  breast  of 
every  man  whose  weakness  and  whose  passions  repel  him 
from  a  Church  which  imposes  such  onerous  duties  on  her 
members.     But  it  is  neither  possible  to  define  the  con- 
ditions  without  which  liberty  must  be  fatal  to  the  State, 
nor  the  limits  beyond  which  protection    and    repression 
become  tyrannical,  and  provoke  a  reaction  more  terrible 
than  the  indifference  of  the  civil  power.     The  events  01 
the  last  hundred  years  have  tended    in  most    places  to 
mingle  Protestants  and  Catholics  together,  and  to  break- 
down the  social  and  political  lines  of  demarcation  between 
them  ;  and  time  will  show  the  providential  design  which 
has  brought  about  this  great  change. 

These  are  the  subjects  treated  in  the  first  two 
chapters  on  "  The  Church  and  the  Nations,"  and  on  the 
Papacy  in  connection  with  the  universality  of  Catholicism, 
as  contrasted  with  the  national  and  political  dependence 
of  heresy.  The  two  following  chapters  pursue  the  topic 
farther  in  a  general  historical  retrospect,  which  increases 
in  interest  and  importance  as  it  proceeds  from  the  social 
to  the  religious  purpose  and  influence  of  the  Papacy,  and 
from  the  past  to  the  present  time.  The  third  chapter, 
"  The  Churches  and  Civil  Liberty,"  examines  the  effects 
of  Protestantism  on  civil  society.  The  fourth,  entitled 
"The  Churches  without  a  Pope,"  considers  the  actual 
theological  and  religious  fruits  of  separation  from  the 
visible  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  independence  of  the  Church,  through  that  of  her 
Supreme  Pontiff,  is  as  nearly  connected  with  oolitical  as 
with  religious  liberty,  since  the  ecclesiastical  system  which 
rejects  the  Pope  logically  leads  to  arbitrary  power. 
Throughout  the  north  of  Europe— in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, in  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  in  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  Brunswick— the  power  which  the  Reformation  gave 
to  the  State  introduced  an  unmitigated  despotism.  Every 
security  was  removed  which  protected  the  people  ac^ainst 
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the  abuse  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  the  lower  against 
the  oppression  of  the  upper  class.  The  crown  became, 
sooner  or  later,  desf.otic  ;  the  peasantry,  by  a  long  series 
of  enactments,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  seventecth 
century,  was  reduced  to  servitude  ;  the  population  grew 
scanty,  and  much  of  the  land  went  out  of  cultivation.  All 
this  is  related  by  the  Protestant  historians  and  divines, 
not  in  the  tone  of  reluctant  admission,  but  with  patriotic 
indignation,  commensurate  with  the  horrors  of  the  truth. 
In  all  these  countries  Lutheran  unity  subsisted.  If 
Calvinism  had  ever  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  equal 
predominance  in  the  Netherlands,  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Orange  would  have  become  as  despotic  as  that  of  the 
Danish  or  the  Prussian  sovereigns.  But  its  triumph  was 
impeded  by  sects,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  large  Catholic 
minority,  destitute  indeed  of  political  rights  or  religious 
freedom,  but  for  that  very  reason  removed  from  the  con- 
flicts of  parties,  and  therefore  an  element  of  conservatism, 
and  a  natural  ally  of  those  who  resisted  the  ambition  of 
the  Stadtholders.  The  absence  of  religious  unity  bailflcd 
their  attempts  to  establish  arbitrary  power  on  the  victory 
of  Calvinism,  and  upheld,  in  conjunction  with  the  brilliant 
policy  abroad,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  freedom.  In 
Scotland,  the  other  home  of  pure  Calvinism,  where 
intolerance  and  religious  tyranny  reached  a  pitch  equalled 
only  among  the  Puritans  in  America,  the  perpetual 
troubles  hindered  the  settlement  of  a  fixed  political 
system,  and  the  restoration  of  order  after  the  union 
with  England  stripped  the  Presbyterian  system  of  its  ex- 
clusive supremacy,  and  opened  the  way  for  tolerance  and 
freedom. 

Although  tl'.u  political  spirit  of  Anglicanism  was  as 
despotic  as  that  of  every  other  Protestant  system,  circum- 
stances prevented  its  full  development.  The  Catholic 
Church  had  bestowed  on  the  English  the  great  elements 
of  their  political  prosperity, — the  charter  of  their  liberties, 
the  fusion  of  the  races,  and  the  abolition  of  villeinage, — 
that  is,  personal  and  general  freedom,  and  national  uiiity. 
Hence  the  people  were  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
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Catholicism  that  the  Reformation  was  imposed  on  them 
by  foreign  troops  in  spite  of  an  armed  resistance;  and  the 
imported  manufacture  of  Geneva  remained  so  stranrre  and 
foreign  to  them,  that  no  English  divine  of  the  six^tccnth 
century  enriched  it  with  a  single  original  idea.     The  new 
Church,  unlike  those  of  the  Continent,  was  the  result  of 
an  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  Catholic  disposition  of  the 
people,  by  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  externals  to 
which  they  were  attached  ;  whilst  the  queen— who  was  a 
Protestant  rather  by  policy  than  by  conviction— desired 
no  greater   change  than  was  necessary  for  her  purpose. 
But  the  divines  whom  she  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new 
Church    were    strict    Calvinists,    and    differed    from   the 
Puritans   only   in    their    submission   to    the    court.     The 
rapidly  declining  Catholic  party  accepted  Anglicanism  as 
the  lesser  evil ;  while  zealous  Protestants  deemed  that  t'^c 
outward   forms  ought  to  correspond  to  the  inward  sub- 
stance,  and  that  Calvinistic  doctrines  required  a  Cal-inistic 
constitution.      Until  the  end  of  the  centurv  there  was  no 
Anglican  theology  ;  and  the  attempt  to  devise  a  svstem 
in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  scheme  and  design  of  the 
mstitution,  began  with   Hooker.     The  monarch  was  ab- 
solute master  in  the  Church,  which  had  been  established 
as   an   instrument   of   royal    influence;   and   the   divines 
acknowledged  his  right  by  the  theory  of  passive  obedience. 
The  consistent  section  of  the  Calvinists  was  won  over,  for 
a  time,  by  the  share  which  the  gentry  obtained  in  the 
spoils  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  welcome  concession  of 
the  penal  laws  against  her,  until  at  last  they  found  that 
they  had  in  their  intolerance  been  forging  chains  for  them- 
selves.     One  thing  alone,  which  our  national  jurists  had 
recognised  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  the  cause  and  the 
sign  of  our  superiority  over  foreign  States— the  exclusion 
of  the  Roman  code,  and  the  unbroken  preservation  of  the 
common    law— kept    England    from   sinking    beneath  a 
despotism  as  oppressive  as  that  of  France  or  Sweden. 

As  the  Anglican  Church  under  James  and  Charles  was 
the  bulwark  of  arbitrary  power,  the  popular  resistance 
took  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  opposition.     The  Church 
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continued  to  be  so  thoroughly  committed  to  the  principle 
of  unconditional  submission  to  the  power  from  which  it 
derived  its  existence,  that  James  II.  could  reckon  on  this 
servile  spirit  as  a  means  of  effecting  the  subversion  of  the 
Establishment ;  and  Defoe  reproached  the  bishops  with 
having  by  their  flattery  led  on  the  king,  whom  they  aban- 
doned in  the  moment  of  his  need.  The  Revolution,  which 
reduced  the  royal  prerogative,  removed  the  oppressiveness 
of  the  royal  supremacy.  The  Established  Church  was 
not  emancipated  from  the  crown,  but  the  Nonconformists 
were  emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Established 
Church.  Protestantism,  which  in  the  period  of  its  power 
dragged  down  by  its  servility  the  liberties  of  the  nation, 
did  alterwards,  in  its  decay  and  disorganisation,  by  the 
surrender  of  its  dogmatic  as  well  as  of  its  political  prin- 
ciple, promote  their  recovery  and  development.  It  lost 
its  oppressiveness  in  proportion  as  it  lost  its  strength,  and 
it  ceased  to  be  tyrannical  when  divines  had  been  forced 
to  give  up  its  fundamental  doctrine,  and  when  its  unity 
had  been  dissolved  by  the  sects.  The  revival  of  those 
liberties  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  taken  root  under 
the  influence  of  the  Church,  coincided  with  the  progress 
of  the  Protestant  sects,  and  with  the  decay  of  the  penal 
laws.  The  contrast  between  the  political  character  of 
those  countries  in  which  Protestantism  integrally  prevailed, 
and  that  of  those  in  which  it  was  divided  against  itself, 
and  could  neither  establish  its  system  nor  work  out  its 
consequences,  is  as  strongly  marked  as  the  contrast 
between  the  politics  of  Catholic  times  and  those  which 
were  introduced  by  the  Reformation.  The  evil  which  it 
wrought  in  its  strength  was  turned  to  good  by  its  decline. 
Such  is  the  sketch  of  the  effects  of  the  Protestant 
apostasy  in  the  political  order,  considered  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  absence  of  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority 
independent  of  political  control.  It  would  require  far 
more  space  to  exhibit  the  positive  influence  of  heretical 
principles  on  the  social  foundations  of  political  life ;  and 
the  picture  would  not  be  complete  without  showing  the 
contrast  exhibited  by  Catholic  States,  and  tracing  their 
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passage  from  the  mediaeval  system  under  the  influence  of 
the  reaction  against  the  Reformation.  The  third  chapter 
covers  only  a  portion  of  this  extensive  subject;  but 
it  shows  the  action  of  the  new  mode  of  ecclesiastical 
government  upon  the  civil  order,  and  proves  that  the 
importance  of  the  Papacy  is  not  confined  to  its  rclij,riouj 
sphere.  It  thus  {)repares  the  way  for  the  subject  discussed 
in  the  fourth  chapter, — the  most  comprehensive  and 
elaborate  in  the  book. 

Dr.  DoUinger  begins  his  survey  of  the  churches  that 
have  renounced  the  Pope  with  those  of  the  Eastern  schism. 
The    Patriarch    of    Constantinople,    whose    ecclesiastical 
authority  is  enormous,  and  whose  opportunities  of  extort- 
ing money  are  so  great  that  he  is  generally  deposed  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  in  order  that  many  may 
succeed  each  other  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  advantages, 
serves  not  as  a  protection,  but  as  an  instrument  for  the 
oppression   of  the   Christians.      The   Greek   clergy  have 
been  the  chief  means  by  which  the  Turks  have  kept  doun 
both  the  Greek   and    the   Slavonic   population,  and  the 
Slavs  are  by  degrees  throwing  off  their  influence.     Sub- 
mission to  the  civil  power  is  so  natural  in  communities 
separated    from  the    Universal   Church,  that   the  Greeks 
look  up  to  the  Turkish  authorities  as  arbiters  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters.      When  there  was  a  dispute  between  Greeks 
and  Armenians  respecting  the  mixture  of  water  with  the 
wine  in  the  chalice,  the  question  was  referred  fur  decision 
to  the  proper  quarter,  and  the  Reis  Effendi  decided  that, 
wine  being  condemned  by  the  Koran,  water  ctlonc  might 
be    used.      Yet    to    this    pusillanimous    and    degenerate 
Church  belong  the  future  of  European   Turkey,  and  the 
inheritance    of  the    sinking   power  of   the   Turks.     The 
vitali.^  of  the  dominant  race  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the 
Christians — on  whose  pillage  they  live— exceed  them,  in 
increasing  proportions,  in  numbers,  prosperity,  intelligence, 
and  enterprise. 

The  Hellenic  Church,  obeying  the  general  law  of 
schismatical  communities,  has  exchanged  the  authority 
of  the  patriarch  for  that  of  the  crown,  exercised  through 
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a  synod,  which  is  appointed  on  the  Russian  model  by 
the  Government.  The  clergy,  disabled  for  religious 
purposes  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  families, 
have  little  education  and  little  influence,  and  have  no 
part  in  the  revival  of  the  Grecian  intellect.  But  the 
people  are  attached  to  their  ecclesiastical  system,  not 
for  religion's  sake,  for  infidelity  generally  accompanies 
education,  but  as  the  defence  of  their  nationality. 

In  Russia  the  Catholic  Church  is  considered  heretical 
because  of  her  teaching  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  schismatical  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of  the 
Pope.  In  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  there  is  no  essential 
difference ;  and  on  this  point  an  understanding  could 
easily  be  arrived  at,  if  none  had  an  interest  in  widening 
the  breach.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Russian 
Church  retained  so  much  independence  that  the  Metro- 
politan of  Kiev  could  hold  in  check  the  power  of  the 
Czar,  and  the  clergy  were  the  mediators  between  the 
people  and  the  nobles  or  the  crown.  This  influence  was 
swept  away  by  the  despotism  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and 
under  Catherine  II.  the  property  of  the  Church  was 
annexed  to  the  crown  lands,  in  order,  it  was  said,  to 
relieve  the  clergy  of  the  burden  of  administration.  Yet 
even  now  the  Protestant  doctrine  that  the  sovereign  is 
supreme  in  all  matters  of  religion  has  not  penetrated 
among  the  Russians.  But  though  the  Czar  does  not 
possess  this  authority  over  the  national  Church,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  the  Protestant  system  has  conceded  it 
to  him  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  Not  only  are  all  children 
of  mixed  marriages  between  Protestants  and  schismatics 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  latter,  by  which  the 
gradual  decline  of  Protestanism  is  provided  for,  but  con- 
versions to  Protestanism,  even  of  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
and  heathens,  are  forbidden  ;  and,  in  all  questions  of 
doctrine  or  of  liturgy,  the  last  appeal  is  to  t!ie  emperor. 
The  religious  despotism  usually  associated  with  the 
Russian  monarchy  subsists  only  for  the  Protestants. 

The  Russian  Church  is  dumb  ;  the  congregation  does 
not  sing,  the  priest  does  not  preach.     The  people  have 
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no    prayer-books,    and    are    therefore    confined    to   the 
narrow  circle  of  their  own  rehgious  ideas.     Against  the 
cloud  of  superstition  which  naturally  gathers  in  a  religion 
of  ceremonies,  destitute  of  the  means  of  keeping  alive  or 
cultivating  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people,  there 
is    no    resource.     In    spite    of   the    degeneracy  of  their 
clergy,  which  they  are  unable  to  feel,  the  Russians  clin^ 
with  patriotic  affection  to  their  Church,  and  identify  its 
,     progress  and  prosperity  with  the  increase  of  their  empire 
As   it   is   an   exclusively  national   institution,  every  war 
may  become  a  war  of  religion,  and  it  is  the  attachment 
to  the  Church  which  creates  the  longing  and  the  claim 
to  possess  the  city  from  which  it  came.      From  the  Church 
the    empire    derives  its   tendency    to    expand,    and   the 
Czar  the    hopes  of  that  universal   dominion  which  was 
promised  to  him  by  the  Synod  of  Moscow  in   1619,  and 
for  which  a  prayer  was  then  appointed.     The  schismaticai 
clergy  of  Eastern  Europe  are   the   channel    of   Russian 
influence,    the     pioneers    of    Russian     aggression.     The 
political  dependence    of  the  Church  corresponds   to  its 
political  influence  ;  subserviency  is  the  condition  of  the 
power  it  possesses.     The  certificate  of  Easter  confession 
and  communion  is  required  for  every  civil    act,  and  is 
consequently  an  object  of  traflSc.     In  like    manner,  the 
confessor  is  bound  to  betray  to  the  police  all  the  secrets 
of  confession  which  affect  the  interest  of  the  Government. 
In   this    deplorable    state    of   corruption,    servitude,  and 
decay  within,  and  of  threatening   hostility  to    Christian 
civilisation  abroad,  the  Russian   Church  pays  the  penalty 
of  its  Byzantine  descent. 

The  Established  Church  and  the  sects  in  England 
furnish  few  opportunities  of  treating  points  which  would 
be  new  to  our  readers.  Perhaps  the  most  suggestive 
portion  is  the  description  of  the  effects  of  Protestantism 
on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people.  The 
plunder  and  oppression  of  the  poor  has  everywhere 
followed  the  plunder  of  the  Church,  which  was  the 
guardian  and  refuge  of  the  poor.  The  charity  of  the 
Catholic    clergy  aimed    not    merely  at  relieving,  but  at 
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preventing  poverty.  It  was  their  object  not  only  to  give 
alms,  but  to  give  to  the  lower  orders  the  means  ot 
obtaining  a  livelihood.  The  Reformation  at  once  checked 
alms-giving  ;  so  that,  Selden  says,  in  places  where  twenty 
pounds  a  year  had  been  distributed  formerly,  not  a 
handful  of  meal  was  given  away  in  his  time,  for  the 
wedded  clergy  could  not  afford  it.  The  confiscation  of 
the  lands  where  thousands  had  tilled  the  soil  under  the 
shadow  of  the  monastery  or  the  Church,  was  followed 
by  a  new  system  of  cultivation,  which  deprived  the 
peasants  of  their  homes.  The  sheep,  men  said,  were 
the  cause  of  all  the  woe  ;  and  whole  towns  were  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  them.  The  prelates  of  the 
sixteenth  century  lament  the  decline  of  charity  since  the 
Catholic  times ;  and  a  divine  attributed  the  growing 
selfishness  and  harshness  to  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  The  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  poor 
was  followed  by  severe  enactments  against  vagrancy ; 
and  the  Protestant  legislature,  after  creating  a  proletariate, 
treated  it  as  a  crime.  The  conversion  of  Sunday  into 
a  Jewish  Sabbath  cut  off  the  holiday  amusements  and 
sourer'  the  cheerfulness  of  the  population.  Music,  sing- 
ing, and  dancing,  the  favourite  relaxation  of  a  contented 
people,  disappeared,  and,  especially  after  the  war  in  the 
Low  Countries,  drunkenness  began  to  prevail  among  a 
nation  which  in  earlier  times  had  been  reckoned  the 
most  sober  of  Northern  Europe.  The  institution  which 
introduced  these  changes  has  become  a  State,  not  a 
national  Church,  whose  services  are  more  attended  by 
the  rich  than  by  the  poor. 

After  describing  the  various  parties  in  the  Anglican 
system,  the  decay  of  its  divinity,  and  the  general  aversion 
to  theological  research,  Dollinger  concludes  that  its  dis- 
soli'tion  is  a  question  of  time.  No  State  Church  can  long 
subsist  in  modern  society  which  professes  the  religion  of 
the  minority.  Whilst  the  want  of  a  definite  system  of 
doctrine,  allowing  every  clergyman  to  be  the  mouthpiece, 
not  of  a  church,  but  of  a  party,  drives  an  increasing 
portion  of  the  people  to  join  the  sects  which  have  a  fixed 
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doctrine  and  allow  less  independence  to  their  preachers 
the  yreat  danger  which  menaces  the  Church  comes  from 
the  State  itself.  The  progress  of  dissent  and  of  democracv 
in  the  legislature  will  make  the  Church  more  and  more 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  wi ! 
drive  the  best  men  from  the  communion  of  a  servile 
establishment.  The  rise  and  fortunes  of  Methodism  are 
related  with  peculiar  predilection  by  the  author,  who 
speaks  of  John  Wesley  as  the  greatest  intellect  Kngli^h 
Protestantism  has  produced,  next  to  Baxter. 

The  first  characteristic  of  Scottish  Presbyterian  ism  is 
the  absence  of  a  theobgy.      The  only  considerable  divincN 
that  have   appeared    in  Scotland  since  the   Reformation 
Lcighton    and    Forbes,   were   prelates    of   the   Episcoiiai 
Church.     Calvinism  was  unable  to  produce  a  theolo-'ical 
literature,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  English  writer"s  of 
the  example   of  Holland,  and   of   the  great  natural   in- 
telligcnce  of  the  Scots.       "  Their  theology,"  says  a  dis- 
tinguished    Lutheran    divine,    "possesses    no   system  of 
Christian  ethics."     This  Dcillinger  attributes  to  the  stric- 
ness  with  which  they  have  held  to  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation,  which  is  incompatible  with  any  system  of  moral 
heology.       In  other  countries  it  was  the  same;    where 
that  doctrine  prevailed,  there  was  no  ethical  system,  and 
where  ethics  were  cultivated,  the  doctrine  was  abandoned 
I'or    a    century    after    Luther,    no    moral    thcolo-y   was 
written  m  Germany.     The  first  who  attempted  it,  Cali.xtus, 
gave  up  the  Lutheran  doctrine.     The  Dutch  historians  of 
Calvmism  in  the  Netherlands  record,  in  like  manner,  that 
there  the  dread  of  a  collision  with  the  dogma  silenced  the 
teaching  of  ethics  both  in  literature  and  at  the  universities 
Accordingly,    all    the    great     Protestant    moralists   were 
opposed  to  the   Protestant   doctrine  of  justification.     In 
bcotland    the   intellectual    lethargy  of  churchmen   is  not 
confined  to  the  department  of  ethics  ;  and  Prcsbyterianism 
only   prolongs    its   existence   by   suppressing    thco!o<;ical 
writmg,  and  by  concealing  the  contradictions  which  would 
otherwise  bring  down  on  the  clergy  the  contempt  of  their 
nocks. 
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Whilst  Scotland  has  cluny  to  the  original  dogma  of 
Calvin,  at  the  price  of  complete  theological  stagnation, 
tlie  Dutch  Church  has  lost  its  primitive  orthodoxy  in  the 
progress  of  theological  learning.  Not  one  of  the  several 
schools  into  which  the  clergy  of  the  Netherlands  arc 
cijviilcd  has  remained  faithful  to  the  five  articles  of  the 
synod  of  Dortrccht,  which  still  command  so  extensive  an 
allegiance  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  con- 
servative party,  headed  by  the  statesman  and  historian, 
Groen  van  Prinsterer,  who  holds  fast  to  the  theology 
which  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  his 
country  and  with  the  fortunes  of  the  reigning  house,  and 
who  invokes  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  in  support  cf  pure 
Calvinism,  is  not  represented  at  the  universities.  For  all 
the  Dutch  divines  know  that  the  system  cannot  be  revived 
without  sacrificing  the  theological  activity  by  which  it  has 
been  extinguished.  The  old  confessional  writ!  igs  have 
lost  their  authority;  and  the  general  synod  of  1854 
decided  that,  "  as  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  all  opinions 
and  wishes,  even  in  the  shortest  confession,  the  Church 
tolerates  divergence  from  the  symbolical  books."  The 
only  unity,  says  Groen,  consists  in  this,  that  all  the 
preachers  are  paid  out  of  the  same  fund.  The  bulk  of 
the  clergy  are  Arminians  or  Socinians.  From  the 
spectacle  of  the  Dutch  Church,  Dr.  DoUin^cr  comes  to 
the  following  result :  first,  that  without  a  code  of  doctrine 
laid  down  in  authoritative  confessions  of  faith,  the  Church 
cannot  endure  ;  secondly,  that  the  old  confessional  writ- 
ings cannot  be  maintained,  and  arc  universally  given  up  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  up  new  ones. 

French  Protestantism  suffered  less  from  the  Revolution 
than  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  treated  with  tender- 
ness, and  sometimes  with  favour.  The  dissolution  of 
Continental  Protestantism  began  in  France.  Before  their 
expulsion  in  1685,  the  French  divines  had  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Dortrecht  articles,  and  in  their  exile  they 
afterwards  promoted  the  decline  of  Calvinism  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  old  Calvinistic  tradition  has  never 
been  restored,  the  works  of  the  early  writers  are  forgotten, 
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no  new  theological  literature  has  arisen,  and  the  influence 
of  Gcr.iiany  has  borne  no  considerable  fruit.  The 
cvan(^clical  party,  or  Methodists,  as  thiy  are  called,  arc 
accused  by  the  rest  of  being  the  cause  of  their  urcscnt 
melancholy  state.  The  rationalism  of  the  int/i/.rm 
generally  prevails  among  the  clergy,  either  in  the  >.lia[)e 
of  the  naturalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Coqucrel),  or 
in  the  more  advanced  form  of  modern  criticism,  as  it  is 
carried  out  by  the  faculty  of  Strasburg,  with  the  aid  of 
German  infidelity.  Payment  by  the  State  and  hatred  (,f 
Catholicism  arc  the  only  common  marks  of  IVench 
Protestant  divines.  They  have  no  doctrine,  no  discipline, 
no  symbol,  no  theology.  Nobody  can  define  the  principle 
or  the  limits  of  their  community. 

The  Calvinism  of  Switzerland  has  been  ruined  in  its 
doctrine  by  the  progress  of  theology,  and  in  its  constitu- 
tion by  the  progress  of  democracy.  In  Geneva  the 
Church  of  Calvin  fell  in  the  revolutions  of  1841  and 
I  846.  The  .symbolical  books  are  abolished  ;  the  doctrine 
is  based  on  the  Bible ;  but  the  right  of  free  inquiry  is 
granted  to  all ;  the  ruling  body  consists  of  laymc:i. 
"The  faith  of  our  fathers,"  says  Merle  d'Aubign^,  "counts 
but  a  small  group  of  adherents  amongst  us."  In  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  where  the  whole  ecclesiastical  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  yoke  of  the 
democracy  became  insupportable,  and  the  excellent  writer, 
Vinet,  .seceded  with  180  ministers  out  of  250.  The 
people  of  Heme  are  among  the  most  bitter  enemies  of 
Catholicism  in  'iurope.  Their  fanaticism  crushed  the 
Sonderbund  ;  but  the  recoil  drove  them  towards  infidelity, 
and  hastened  the  decrease  of  devotion  and  of  the  influence 
of  the  clergy.  None  of  the  German  Swiss,  and  A-w  of 
the  French,  reta  n  in  its  purity  the  system  of  Calvin. 
The  unbelief  of  he  clergy  lays  the  Church  open  to  the 
attacks  of  a  C^saro-papistic  democracy.  A  Swiss 
Protestant  divine  said  recently :  "  Only  a  Church  with  a 
Catholic  organisation  could  have  maintained  itself  without 
a  most  extraordinary  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  against 
the   assaults    of   Rationalism."      "  What  we  want,"  says 
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.mother,  "  in  order  to  have  a  free  Cliurcli,  is  pastors  and 
flocks ;  dops  and  wolves  there  are  in  plenty." 

In  America  It  is  rare  to  find  people  who  arc  openly 
irrcli|,'ious.  Except  some  of  the  Germans,  all  Protestants 
;;cncral!y  admit  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  Hut  above  half  of  the  American  population 
belongs  to  no  particular  sect,  and  performs  no  religious 
functions.  This  is  the  result  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
of  the  dominion  of  the  sects,  and  of  the  absence  of  an 
i;st;iblishcd  Church,  to  receive  each  individual  from  his 
dirlli,  to  adopt  him  by  bajnism,  and  to  bring  him  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  religious  life.  The  niajority  of  men 
will  naturally  take  refuge  in  indifference  and  neutrality 
from  the  conflict  of  opinions,  and  will  persuade  them.selvcs 
that  where  there  are  so  many  competitors,  none  can  be 
the  lawful  spouse.  Yet  there  is  a  blessing  on  everythinjj 
that  is  Christian,  which  can  never  be  entirely  effaced  or 
CDnvertcd  into  a  curse.  Whatever  the  imperfections  of  the 
form  in  which  it  exists,  the  errors  mixed  up  with  it,  or  the 
dc,;'rading  influence  of  human  passion,  Christianity  never 
ceases  to  work  immeasurable  social  good.  Hut  the  great 
theolo<;ical  characteristic  of  American  Protestantism  is  the 
absence  of  the  notion  of  the  Church.  The  prevailing 
belief  is,  that  in  times  past  there  was  always  a  war  of 
opinions  and  of  parties,  that  there  never  wa-^  one  unbroken 
vessel,  and  that  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  put  up  with 
fragments,  one  of  which  is  nearly  as  good  as  another. 
Sectarianism,  it  is  va;4uely  supposed,  is  the  normal 
condition  of  religion.  Now  a  sect  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
instinctively  adverse  to  a  scientific  theology  ;  it  feels  that 
it  is  short-lived,  without  a  history,  and  unconnected  with 
the  main  stream  of  ecclesiastical  pi  ogress,  and  it  is 
inspired  with  hatred  and  with  contempt  for  the  past,  for 
its  teaching  and  its  writings.  Practically,  sectaries  hold 
that  a  tradition  is  the  more  surely  to  be  rejected  the  older 
it  is,  and  the  more  valuable  in  proportion  tf  the  latenes? 
of  its  origin.  As  a  consequence  of  the  want  of  roots  in 
the  past,  and  of  the  thirst  for  novelty,  the  history  of  those 
sects  which  are  not  sunk   in   lethargy  consists  in  sudden 
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transitions  to  opposite  extremes.  In  the  reli-jious  world 
ill  weeds  grow  apace  ;  and  those  communities  which  strike 
root,  spring  up,  and  extend  most  rapidly  are  the  least 
durable  and  the  least  respectable.  The  sects  of  Europe 
were  transplanted  into  America  :  but  there  the  imiiaticiice 
of  authority,  which  is  the  basis  of  social  and  political  life, 
has  produced  in  religion  a  variety  and  a  multiplicity,  of 
which  Europe  has  no  experience. 

Whilst   these  are  the   fruit?   of  religious   liberty  and 
ecclesiastical     independence    among    a    people    geiicralh 
educated,  the   Danish   monarchy   exhibits  unity  of  faith 
strictly    maintained    by   keeping   the    people    under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  upper  class,  on  whose  behalf  the 
Reformation  was  introduced,  and  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
corresponding  to  their  oppression.     Care  was  taken  that 
they  should  not  obtain  religious  instruction,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  celebrated  l^ishop 
Pontoppidan  says,  "  an  almost  heathen  blindness  pervades 
the  land."     About  the  same  time  the  Norwegian  prelates 
declared,  in  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Denmark  :  "  If  «e 
except  a  few  children  of  God,  there  is  only  this  difference 
between  us  and  our  heathen   ancestors,  that  we  bear  the 
name  of  Christians."     The  Danish  Church  has  given  no 
signs  of  life,  and  has  shown   no  desire  for  independence 
since  the  Reformation  ;  and  in  return  for  this  submissive- 
ness,  the  Government  suppressed  every  tendency  towards 
dissent.     Things  were  not  altered  when  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles  gave  way  to  the  tyranny  of  the  crown  ;  but  when 
the  revolution  of  1848  had  given  the  State  a  democratic 
basis,  its  confessional  character  was  abrogated,  and  whilst 
Lutheranism  was  declared  the  national  religion,  conformity 
was  no  longer  exacted.     The  king  is  still  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  is  the  only  man  in   Denmark  who  must  be  a 
Lutheran.      No  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  suitable 
to  the  new  order  of  things  has  yet  been  devised,  and  the 
majority  prefer  to  lemain  in  the  present  provisional  state. 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  Parliament,  not  one  member  cf 
which    need    belong    to    the    Church    which    it    governs. 
Among  the  clergy,  those  who  are  not  Rationalists  follow 
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the  lead  of  Grundtvig.  During  many  years  this  able 
man  has  conducted  an  incessant  resistance  against  the 
progress  of  unbelief  and  of  the  German  influence,  and 
against  the  Lutheran  system,  the  royal  supremacy,  and 
the  parochial  constitution.  Not  unlike  the  Tractarians, 
he  desires  the  liberty  of  establishing  a  system  which  shall 
exclude  Lutheranism,  Rationalism,  and  Erastianism  ;  and 
he  has  united  in  his  school  nearly  all  who  profess  positive 
Christianity  in  Denmark.  In  Copenhagen,  out  of  i  50,000 
inhabitants,  only  6000  go  regularly  to  church.  In  Altona, 
there  is  but  one  church  for  45,000  people.  In  Schlcswig 
the  churches  are  few  and  empty.  "  The  great  evil,"  says 
a  Schleswig  divine,  "  is  not  the  oppression  which  falls 
on  the  German  tongue,  but  the  irreligion  and  consequent 
demoralisation  which  Denmark  has  imported  into 
Schlesw'g.  A  moral  and  religious  tone  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule,  among  the  Danish  clergy." 

The  theological  literature  of  Sweden  consists  almost 
entirely  of  translations  from  the  German.  The  clergy,  by 
renouncing  study,  have  escaped  Rationalism,  and  remain 
faithful  to  the  Lutheran  system.  The  king  is  supreme  in 
spirituals,  and  the  Diet  discusses  and  determines  religious 
questions.  The  clergy,  as  one  of  the  estates,  has  great 
politic?!  influence,  but  no  ecclesiastical  independence.  No 
other  Protestant  clergy  possesses  equal  privileges  or  less 
freedom.  It  is  usual  for  the  minister  after  the  sermon  to 
read  out  a  number  of  trivial  local  announcements,  some- 
times half  an  hour  long ;  and  in  a  late  Assembly  the 
majority  of  the  bishops  pronounced  in  favour  of  retaining 
this  custom,  as  none  but  old  women  and  children  would 
come  to  church  for  the  service  alone. 

In  no  other  country  in  Europe  is  the  strict  Lutheran 
system  preached  but  in  Sweden.  The  doctrine  is 
preserved,  but  religion  is  dead,  and  the  Church  is  as  silent 
and  as  peaceful  as  the  churchyard.  The  Church  is  richly 
endowed  ;  there  are  great  universities,  and  Swedes  are 
among  the  foremost  in  almost  every  branch  of  science, 
but  no  Swedish  writer  has  ever  done  anything  for  religious 
thought.     The  example  of  Denmark  and  its  Rationalist 
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clergy  brought  home  to  them  the  consequences  of 
theological  study.  In  one  place  the  old  system  has  been 
preserved,  like  a  frail  and  delicate  curiosity,  by  excludin  - 
the  air  of  scientific  inquiry,  whilst  in  the  other  Lutheranism 
is  decomposing  under  its  influence.  In  Norway,  where  the 
clergy  have  no  political  representation,  religious  liberty  \va^ 
established  in  1844. 

Throughout  the  north  of  Europe  the  helpless  decline 
of  Protestantism  is  betrayed  by  the  numerical  disproportion 
of  preachers  to  the  people.  Norway,  with  a  population 
of  1,500,000,  thinly  scattered  over  a  very  large  territory, 
has  485  parishes,  with  an  average  of  3600  souls  apiece. 
But  the  clergy  are  pluralists,  and  as  many  as  t^ve  parishes 
are  often  united  under  a  single  incumbent.  Holstciii  has 
only  192  preachers  for  an  almost  exclusively  Lutheran 
population  of  5  44,000.  In  Schleswig  many  parishes  have 
been  deserted  because  they  were  too  poor  to  maintain 
a  clergyman's  family.  Sometimes  there  are  only  two 
ministers  for  13,000  persons.  In  the  Baltic  provinces  the 
proportion  is  one  to  4394.  In  this  way  the  people  have 
to  bear  the  burden  of  a  clergy  with  families  to  support. 

The  most  brilliant  and  important  part  of  this  cha;)tcr 
is  devoted  to  the  state  of  Protestantism  in  the  autlior's 
native  country.  He  speaks  with  the  greatest  authoritv 
and  effect  when  he  comes  near  home,  describes  the 
opinions  of  men  who  have  been  his  rivals  in  literature,  or 
his  adversaries  in  controversy,  and  touches  on  discussions 
which  his  own  writings  have  influenced.  There  is  a 
difference  also  in  the  tone.  When  he  speaks  of  the  state 
of  other  countries,  with  which  he  has  made  hiniseif 
acquainted  as  a  traveller,  or  through  the  writings  c: 
others,  he  preserves  the  calmness  and  object! vit\- "of  a 
historian,  and  adds  few  reflections  to  the  simple  de- 
scription of  facts.  But  in  approaching  the  scenes  and  the 
thoughts  of  his  own  country,  the  interests  and  t!.e  most 
immediate  occupations  of  his  own  life,  the  familiaritv  of 
long  experience  gives  greater  confidence,  warmth,  am! 
vigour  to  his  touch  ;  the  historian  gives  way  to  the  divine, 
and  the  narrative  sometimes  slides  into  theolog)-.     He>ide> 
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the  position  of  the  author,  the  difference  of  the  subject 
justifies  a  change  in  the  treatment.  The  examination  of 
Protestantism  in  the  rest  of  the  world  pointed  with 
monotonous  uniformity  to  a  single  conclusion.  Everywhere 
there  was  the  same  spectacle  and  the  same  alternative  : 
either  religion  sacrificed  to  the  advancement  of  learning, 
or  learning  relinquished  for  the  preservation  of  religion. 
Everywhere  the  same  antagonism  between  intellectual 
progress  and  fidelity  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Protestantism :  either  religion  has  become  stark  and 
stagnant  in  States  which  protect  unity  by  the  proscription 
of  knowledge,  or  the  progress  of  thought  and  inquiry  has 
undermined  belief  in  the  Protestant  system,  and  driven 
its  professors  from  one  untenable  position  to  another,  or 
the  ascendency  of  the  sectarian  spirit  has  been  equally 
fatal  to  its  dogmatic  integrity  and  to  its  intellectual 
development.  But  in  the  home  of  the  Reformation  a 
league  has  been  concluded  in  our  time  between  theology 
and  religion,  and  many  schools  of  Protestant  divines  are 
labouring,  with  a  vast  expenditure  of  ability  and  learning, 
to  devise,  or  to  restore,  with  the  aid  of  theological  science, 
a  system  of  positive  Christianity.  Into  this  great  scene 
of  intellectual  e.xertion  and  doctrinal  confusion  the 
leading  adversary  of  Protestantism  in  Germany  conducts 
his  readers,  not  without  sympathy  for  the  high  aims  which 
inspire  the  movement,  but  with  the  almost  triumphant 
security  which  belongs  to  a  Church  possessing  an  acknow- 
ledged authority,  a  definite  organisation,  and  a  system 
brought  down  by  tradition  from  the  apostolic  age. 
Passing  by  the  schools  of  infidelity,  which  have  no  bearing 
on  the  topic  of  his  work,  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
believing  Protestantism  of  Germany,  and  considers  its 
efforts  to  obtain  a  position  which  may  enable  it  to  resist 
unbelief  without  involving  submission  to  the  Church. 

The  character  of  Luther  separates  the  German 
Protestants  from  those  of  other  countries.  His  was  the 
master-spirit,  in  whom  his  contemporaries  beheld  the 
incarnation  of  the  genius  of  their  nation.  In  the  strong 
lineaments  of   his   character   they   recognised,   in    heroic 
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proportions,  the  reflection  of  their  own  ;  and  thus  l,s 
name  has  survived,  not  merely  as  that  of  a  {jreat  man,  :;.e 
mi^jhticst  of  his  ai,'c,  but  as  the  t>pe  of  a  whole  period  i:, 
tiie  history  of  the  German  people,  the  centre  of  a  neiv 
world  of  ideas,  the  personification  of  those  religious  and 
ethical  opinions  which  the  country  followed,  and  uho-c 
influence  even  their  adversaries  could  not  escape.  Hi< 
writings  have  long  ceased  to  be  popular,  and  are  read  on!, 
as  monuments  of  history  ;  but  the  memory  of  his  por-oii 
has  not  yet  grown  dim.  His  name  is  still  a  power  in  his 
own  country,  and  from  its  magic  the  Protestant  doctrine 
derives  a  portion  of  its  life.  In  other  countries  men  disi:i^e 
to  be  described  by  the  name  of  the  founder  of  tluir 
religious  system,  but  in  Germany  and  Sweden  there  are 
thousands  who  are  proud  of  the  name  of  Lutheran. 

The  results  of  his  system  prevail  in  the  more  influcntiai 
and  intelligent  classes,  and  penetrate  the  mass  of  ti-.c 
modern  literature  of  Germany.  The  Reformation  had 
introduced  the  notion  that  Christianity  was  a  failure,  ard 
had  brought  far  more  suffering  than  blessings  on  man,^ind: 
and  the  consequences  of  that  movement  were  not  calculated 
to  impress  educated  men  with  the  belief  that  things  were 
changed  for  the  better,  or  that  the  reformers  had  achieved 
the  work  in  which  the  Apostles  were  unsuccessful.  T:-i;» 
an  atmosphere  of  unbelief  and  of  contempt  for  every- 
thing  Christian  gradually  arose,  and  Paganism  appeared 
more  cheerful,  more  human,  and  more  poetical  tiian  the 
repulsive  Galilean  doctrine  of  holiness  and  privatirn. 
This  spirit  still  governs  the  educated  class.  Chri.-tiar.itv 
is  abominated  both  in  life  and  in  literature,  even  under 
the  form  of  believing  Protestantism. 

In  Germany  theological  study  and  the  Lutheran  system 
subsisted  for  two  cen  ,  Vs  together.  The  coiitrovcr-ies 
that  arose  from  tim.  ime  developed   the  theory,  biit 

brought  out  by  degrees  its  inward  contradictions.  The 
danger  of  biblical  studies  was  well  understood,  and  the 
Scriptures  were  almost  universally  e.xcluded  from  the 
universities  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  in  the  middie 
of  the  eighteenth  Bengel  revived  the  study  of  the  B.bie, 
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and  the  dissolution  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  bcyan.  The 
rise  of  historical  leaminfj  hastened  the  process.  P'rederic 
the  Great  says  of  himself,  that  the  notion  that  the  historj- 
of  the  Church  is  a  drama,  conducted  by  rogues  and 
hypocrites,  at  the  expense  of  the  deceived  masses,  was 
the  real  cause  of  his  contempt  for  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Lutheran  theology  taught,  that  after  the  Apostolic 
age  God  withdrew  from  the  Church,  and  abandoned  to 
the  devil  the  office  which,  according  to  the  Gospel,  was 
reserved  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  diabolical  millennium 
lasted  till  the  appearance  of  Luther.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  reverence  for  the  symbolical  books  began  to  wane, 
the  belief  in  the  divine  foundation  departed  with  the 
belief  in  the  divine  guidance  of  the  Church,  and  the  root 
was  judged  by  the  stem,  the  beginning  by  the  continuation. 
As  research  went  on,  unfettered  now  by  the  authorities 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  clergy  became  Rationalists, 
and  stone  after  stone  of  the  temple  was  carried  away  by 
its  own  priests.  The  infidelity  which  at  the  same  time 
flourished  in  France,  did  not,  on  the  whole,  infect  the 
priesthood.  But  in  Germany  it  was  the  divines  who 
destroyed  religion,  the  pastors  who  impelled  their  flocks 
to  renounce  the  Christian  faith. 

In  1 817  the  Prussian  Union  added  a  new  Church  to 
the  two  original  forms  of  Protestantism.  But  strict 
Calvinism  is  nearly  extinct  in  Germany,  and  the  old 
Lutheran  Church  itself  has  almost  disappeared.  It  sub- 
sists, not  in  any  definite  reality,  but  only  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  certain  divines  and  jurists.  The  purpose  of  the 
union  was  to  bring  together,  in  religious  communion,  the 
reijning  family  of  Prussia,  which  had  adopted  Calvinism 
in  161 3,  and  the  vast  Lutheran  majority  among  the 
people.  It  was  to  be,  in  the  words  of  the  king,  a  merely 
ritual  union,  not  an  amalgamation  of  dogmas.  In  some 
places  there  was  resistance,  which  was  put  down  by 
militarj'  execution.  Some  thousands  emigrated  to 
America  ;  but  the  public  press  applauded  the  measures, 
and  there  was  no  general  indignation  at  their  severitj'. 
The  Lutherans  justly   perceived    that   the   union   would 
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promote  religious    indifference ;   but   at   the  accession  of 
the  late  king  there  came  a  change  ;  religious  faith  was 
once  more  sought  after,  believing  professors  were  appointed 
in  almost  all  the  German  universities,  after  the  cxanr.ie 
of  Prussia  ;  Jena  and  Giesscn  alone  continued  to  be  selts 
of   Rationalism.      As    soon    as   theology   had     begun  to 
recover  a  more  religious  and  Christian  character,  two  very 
divergent  tendencies  manifested  themselves.     Amon'-  the 
disciples  of  Schleiermacher  and  of  Neander  a  school  of 
unionists  arose  who  attempted  a  conciliatory  intermediate 
theology.     At  the  same  time  a  strictly  Lutheran  tlieoio-n 
flourished     at     the     universities    of    Erlangen,     Leipzig 
Rostock,  and  Dorpat,  which  sought  to  revive  the  doctiint 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  clothed  in  the  language  of  the 
nineteenth.      But  for  men  versed  in  Scripture  theology  this 
was  an  impossible  enterprise,  and  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  divines  to  a  number  of  parochial  clergymen,  who  are 
represented  in  literature  by  Rudelbach,  and  who  claim  to 
be   the  only   surviving  Protestants  whom   Luther  would 
acknowledge  as  his  sons  and  the  heirs  of  his  spirit. 

The  Lutheran  divines  and  scholars  formed  the  new 
Lutheran  party,'  whose  most  illustrious  lay  champion  was 
the  celebrated  Stahl.  They  profess  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  justification,  but  reject  the  notion  of  the  invisible 
Church  and  the  universal  priesthood.  Holding  to  the 
divine  institution  of  the  offices  of  the  Church,  in  oppci- 
tion  to  the  view  which  refers  them  to  the  congregation. 
they  are  led  to  assume  a  sacrament  of  orders,  and  to 
express  opinions  on  ordination,  sacraments,  and  sacriilce, 
which  involve  them  in  the  imputation  of  Pusevism,  or 
even  of  Catholicism.  As  they  remain  for  the  most  part 
m  the  State  Churci  ,  there  is  an  open  war  between  their 
confessional  spirit  and  the  syncretism  of  the  union.  In 
1857  the  Evangelical  Alliance  met  at  Berlin  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  unionist  principles,  and  to  testifv  against 
these  Pharisees.  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians 
—sects  connected  by  nothing  but  a  common  hatred  cf 

'  The  works  coiiuinod   in  Clark's  library  of  translations  are  chicriv  of  ±;i 
scnool. 
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Catholicism — were  greeted  by  the  union  divines  as  bone 
of  their  bone,  and  welcome  allies  in  the  contest  with  an 
exclusive  Lutheranism  and  with  Rome.  The  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  was  increased  by  this  spectacle. 
The  union  already  implied  that  the  dogma  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  on  which  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  disagree,  was 
uncertain,  and  therefore  not  essential.  The  alliance  of  so 
many  denominations  added  baptism  to  the  list  of  things 
about  which  nothing  is  positively  known.  The  author  of 
this  measure  was  Bunscn,  who  was  full  of  the  idea  of 
uniting  =>11  Protestant  sects  in  a  union  against  the  Catholic 
Church  and  catholicising  tendencies. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  been  an  active 
agitation  for  the  improvement  of  the  Church  among  the 
Protestant  divines.  The  first  question  that  occupies  and 
divides  them  is  that  of  Church  government  and  the  royal 
Episcopate,  which  many  deem  the  chief  cause  of  the 
ecclesiastical  decay.  The  late  King  of  Prussia,  a  zealous 
and  enlightened  friend  of  the  Protestant  Church,  declared 
that  "the  territorial  system  and  the  Episcopal  authority 
of  the  sovereign  are  of  such  a  nature  that  either  of  them 
would  alone  be  enough  to  kill  the  Church  if  the  Church 
was  mortal,"  and  that  he  longed  to  be  able  to  abdicate 
his  rights  into  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  In  other 
countries,  as  in  Baden,  a  new  system  has  been  devised, 
which  transfers  political  constitutionalism  to  the  Church, 
and  makes  it  a  community,  not  of  those  who  believe  in 
Christ,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  Government  organ,  of 
those  who  believe  in  a  moral  order.  Hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  the  introduction  of  Synods  would  be  an  im- 
provement, and  in  1856  and  1857  a  beginning  was  made 
at  Berlin  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  existence  of  great 
evils  and  disorders  in  the  Church,  which  had  been  a 
secret  of  the  initiated,  would  be  published  to  the  world, 
and  that  government  by  majorities,  the  ecclesiastical 
democracy  which  was  Bunsen's  ideal,  would  soon  destroy 
every  vestige  of  Christianity. 

In  their  doctrinal    and    theological    literature   resides 
at  the  present  day  the  strength  and  the  reiunvn  of  the 
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Trotestants ;  for  a  scientific  Protestant  theology  exists 
only  in  Germany.  The  German  Protestant  Church  is 
emphatically  a  Church  of  theologians  ;  they  arc  its  only 
authority,  and,  through  the  princes,  its  supreme  rulers. 
Its  founder  never  really  divested  himself  of  the  character 
of  a  professor,  and  the  Church  has  never  emancipated 
itself  from  the  lecture-room :  it  teaches,  and  tiicn  dis. 
appears.  Its  hymns  are  not  real  hymns,  but  versified 
theological  dissertations,  or  sermons  in  rhyme.  Horn  of 
the  union  of  princes  with  professors,  it  retains  the  distinct 
likeness  of  both  its  parents,  not  altogether  harmoniously 
blended  ;  and  when  it  is  accused  of  worldliness,  of  paleness 
of  thought,  of  being  a  police  institution  rather  than  a 
Church,  that  is  no  more  than  to  say  that  the  child  cannot 
deny  its  parentage. 

Theology  has  become  believing  in  Germany,  but  it  is 
very  far  from  being  orthodox.  No  writer  is  true  to  the 
literal  teaching  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  for  a  hundred 
years  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  never 
been  heard.  No  German  divine  could  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  early  articles  and  formulas  without 
hypocrisy  and  violence  to  his  conscience,  and  yet  they 
have  nothing  else  to  appeal  to.  That  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  only  is  the  principal  substance  of  the 
symbolical  writings,  the  centre  of  the  antagonism  ai^ain-t 
the  Catholic  Church,  all  are  agreed.  The  nco-Lutherans 
proclaim  it  "  the  essence  and  treasure  of  the  Kcformation," 
"  the  doctrine  of  which  every  man  must  liave  a  dear  and 
vivid  comprehension  who  would  know  anythin;.;  ol 
Christianity,"  "  the  banner  which  must  be  unfurled  at 
least  once  in  every  sermon,"  "the  permanent  death  that 
gnaws  the  bones  of  Catholics,"  "  the  standard  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  Gospel  must  be  interpreted,  and  every 
obscure  passage  explained,"  and  yet  this  article  of  a 
standing  or  falling  Church,  on  the  strength  of  which 
Protestants  call  themselves  evangelical,  is  accepted  by 
scarcely  one  of  their  more  eminent  divines,  even  among 
the  Lutherans.  The  progress  of  biblical  studies  is  too 
crreat  to  admit  of  a  return  to  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
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exploded  by  the  advancement  of  religious  learning.     Dr. 
Dolliiiger  gives  a  list  (p.  430)  of  the  names  of  the  leading 
theologians,  by  all  of  whom  it  has  been  abandoned.     Yet 
it  was  for  the   sake  of  this   fundamental  and   essential 
doctrine  that  the  epistle  of  St.  James  was  pronounced  an 
epistle  of  straw,  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  declared  it 
to  have  been  the  belief  of  St.  Aujjustine,  and  that  when 
the  author  of  the  Confession  had  for  very  shame  omitted 
this  falsehood  in  the  published  edition,  the   passage  was 
restored  after  his  death.      For  its  sake  Luther  deliberately 
altered   the    sense   of    several     passages    in    the    Bible, 
especially  in   the   writings    of   St.    Paul.     To    save    this 
doctrine,  which  was  unknown  to  all  Christian  antiquity, 
the  breach  was  made  with  all  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and 
the  authority  of  the  dogmatic  testimony  of  the  Church  in 
every  age  was  rejected.     While  the  contradiction  between 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  that  of  the  first  centuries  was 
disguised  before  the  laity,  it  was  no  secret   among   the 
Reformers.     Melanchtlion  confessed  to  Brenz  that  in  the 
.Augsburg  Confession  he  had  lied.      Luther  admitted  that 
his  theory  was  new,  and  sought  in  consequence  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  early  Fathers  and  Councils.     Calvin 
declared  that  the  system  was  unknown  to  tradition.     All 
these   men    and   their    disciples,   and   the   whole   of   the 
Lutheran  and  Calvini.stic  theology  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  professed   to  find  their  doctrine  of 
imputation  laid  down  distinctly  in  the  Bible.     The  whole 
modern  scientific  theology  of  the  Protestants  rejects  both 
the  doctrine  and  the  Lutheran  exegesis  of  the  passages  in 
question.     But  it  is  the  supreme  evangelical  principle,  that 
the  Scripture  is  perfectly  clear  and  sufficient  on  all  funda- 
mental   points.     Yet    the     point    on    which    this    great 
divergence  subsists  is  a  doctrine  which  is  decisive  for  the 
existence   of   the    Church,    and    most    important    in    its 
practical   influence    on    life.      The   whole   edifice   of   the 
Protestant  Church  and  theology  reposes  therefore  on  two 
principles,  one    material,  the  other  formal— the  doctrine 
of  imputation,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible.      But  the 
material  principle  is   given  up  by  exegesis   and   by  dog- 
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matic  theolofjy  ;  and  as  to  the  formal  principle,  for  ihr; 
sufficiency  of  the  Hible,  or  even  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
writings  of  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  not  the  shadoir 
of  a  scriptural  argument  can  be  adduced.  The  sigriifi. 
cance  of  this  great  fact  is  bcgiiming  to  make  its  wav. 
"  Whilst  Rationalism  prevailed,"  says  a  famous  Lutheran 
divine,  "  we  could  impute  to  its  action  that  our  churches 
were  deserted  and  empty.  But  now  that  Christ  crucifie! 
is  everywhere  preached,  and  no  serious  effect  is  to  be 
observed,  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  this  mistake,  and  ni  t 
to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  preaching  is  unable  ti 
revive  religious  life." 

The  religious  indifference  of  the  educated  classes  is  tho 
chief  security  for  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
If  they  were  to  take  an  interest  in  matters  of  worship  and 
doctrine,  and  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  present 
relation  of  theological  science  to  the  teachinjj  of  the 
pulpit,  the  day  of  discovery  and  exposure  would  come, 
and  confidence  in  the  Church  would  be  at  an  end.  Tin; 
dishonesty  of  Luther  in  those  very  things  on  which  the 
Reformation  depended  could  not  be  concealed  from  them. 
In  Prussia  there  was  a  conscientious  clergyman  who  tauglu 
his  parishioners  Greek,  and  then  showed  them  all  the 
passacjes,  especially  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which 
were  intentionally  altered  in  the  translation.  Hut  one  c: 
the  Protestant  leaders  impresses  on  the  clergy  the  daf,;'cr 
of  aiiovving  the  people  to  know  that  which  ou<;ht  to  be 
kept  a  secret  among  the  learned.  At  most,  he  sa\s,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  translation  is  not 
perspicuous.  The  danger  of  this  discovery  docs  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  immediate,  for  no  book  is  less 
familiar  to  the  laity  than  the  Bible.  "  There  is  scarcely 
one  Christian  family  in  a  hundred,"  says  Tholuck,  "in 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  read."  In  the  mid?t  of 
this  general  downfall  of  Christianity,  in  spite  of  the  great 
efforts  of  Protestants,  some  take  refuge  in  the  phrase  of 
an  invisible  Church,  some  in  a  Church  of  the  future. 
Whilst  there  exists  a  real,  living,  universal  Church,  with 
a   settled    system   and   means  of  salvation,  the   invi-ib'e 
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Church  is  offered  in  her  stead,  wrapped  up  in  tlic  swaddling 
clothes  of  rhetoric,  like  the  stone  which  Rhea  gave  her 
husband  instead  of  the  child.  In  a  novel  of  Jean  Paul, 
a  Swedish  clergyman  is  advised  in  the  middle  of  winter 
to  walk  about  with  a  bit  of  oiatige-sugar  in  his  mouth,  in 
order  to  realise  with  all  his  senses  the  sunny  climes  of 
the  South.  It  requires  as  much  imaj^ination  to  realise 
the  Church  by  taking  a  "  spiritual  league "  into  one's 
mouth. 

Another  acknowledgment,  that  the  Church  has  become 
estranged  from  the  people,  and  subsists  only  as  a  ruin  of 
a  past  age,  is  the  widely  spread  hope  of  a  new  Pentecost. 
Kminent  theologians  speak  of  it  as  the  only  conceivable 
salvation,  though  there  is  no  such  promise  in  Scripture, 
no  example  in  history  of  a  similar  desire.  They  rest 
iheir  only  hope  in  a  miracle,  such  as  has  not  happened 
since  the  Apostles,  and  thereby  confess  that,  in  the  normal 
process  of  religious  life  by  which  Christ  has  guided  His 
Church  till  now,  their  cause  is  lost.  A  symptom  of  the 
same  despair  is  the  rise  of  chiliastic  aspirations,  and  the 
belief  in  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.  To  this  partj' 
belongs  the  present  minister  of  public  worship  und 
education  in  Berlin.  Shortly  before  his  appointment  he 
wrote :  "  Both  Church  and  State  must  perish  in  their 
earthly  forms,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  may  be  set  up 
over  all  nations,  that  the  bride  of  the  Lamb,  the  perfect 
community,  the  new  Jerusalem,  may  descend  from  heaven." 
Not  long  before  this  was  published  another  Prussian 
statesman,  ]?unsen,  had  warned  his  Protestant  readers  to 
turn  away  from  false  prophets,  who  announce  the  end  of 
the  world  because  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  their 
own  wisdom. 

In  the  midst  of  this  desperate  weakness,  although 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  so  mi.xed  up  with  each  other 
that  toleration  must  soon  be  universal  throughout 
Germany,  the  thoughts  of  the  Protestants  are  yet  not 
turned  towards  the  Catholic  Church  ;  they  still  show  a 
bitter  animosity  against  her,  and  the  reproach  of  Catholic 
tendencies    has    for    twenty    years    been    the    strongest 
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ar{;iiinciit  ai^ainst  every  attempt  to  revive  rclij;ioii  and 
worship.  The  attitude  of  Protestantism  towards  RoniL' 
says  Stahl,  is  that  of  the  Horyhesc  gladiator.  To  .suiteii 
this  spirit  of  animosity  the  only  possible  resource  is  to 
make  it  clear  to  all  I'rotcstants  who  still  hold  to 
Christianity,  what  their  own  internal  condition  is,  m^l 
what  they  have  come  to  by  their  rejection  of  tiie  uii  tv 
and  the  authority  which  the  Catholic  Church  pDsscsses  in 
the  Holy  See.  Havin^j  shown  the  value  of  the  I'ajiacy 
by  the  results  which  have  ensued  on  its  rejection,  Di.lliiijjcr 
proceeds,  with  the  same  truth  and  impartialit\-,  to  trace 
the  events  which  have  injured  the  influCve  and  dimiiii^i.cd 
the  ijlory  and  attractiveness  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and  h.no 
converted  that  which  should  be  the  safeguard  of  its 
spiritual  freedom  into  a  calamity  and  a  dishonour  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind.  It  seems  as  though  he  wished  to  point 
out,  as  the  moral  to  be  learnt  from  the  present  comliti  ;i 
of  the  religious  world,  that  there  is  a  coincidence  in  time 
and  in  providential  purpose  between  the  exhaustion  and 
the  despair  at  which  enli;^htencd  I'rotestantism  has  arrived, 
from  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  organise  a  form  of 
church  government,  to  save  the  people  from  imidclity,  and 
to  reconcile  theoloi^ical  knowledge  with  their  rtli;.;iiU5 
f.iith, — between  this  and  that  great  drama  which,  by 
destroying;  the  bonds  which  linked  the  Church  to  :^n 
untenable  system,  is  preparing  the  restoration  of  tht  H>  '.y 
See  to  its  former  independence,  and  to  its  just  iniliicnce 
over  the  minds  of  men. 

The  Topes,  alter  obtainin;^  a  virtual  independence 
under  the  Byzantine  sceptre,  transferred  their  allc.,'iancj 
to  the  revived  empire  of  the  West.  The  line  bct«a:i 
their  authority  and  that  of  the  emperor  in  Rome  wa.- 
never  clearly  drawn.  It  was  a  security  for  the  frocdor; 
and  regularity  of  the  election,  which  was  made  by  the  lay 
as  V  '.'11  as  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  city,  that  i: 
should  be  subject  to  the  imperial  ratification  ;  but  the 
remoteness  of  the  emperors,  and  the  iiiconvcniciicc  ■  t 
delay,  caused  this  rule  to  be  often  broken.  This  pro>p^  - 
oils  period  did  not  long  continue.     When  the  dyna'^ty  ^i 
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Charlemagne  came  to  an  end,  the  Roman  clcrpy  had  no 
defence  afjainnt  the  noblcH,  and  the  Romans  did  all  that 
men  could  do  to  ruin  the  I'apacy.  There  was  little 
remaining  of  the  stale  which  the  Popes  had  formed  in 
nrnjutiction  with  the  emperors.  In  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  the  Kxarchate  and  the  PentajKilis  were  in 
the  jxiwcr  of  Heren^'arius,  and  Rome  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senator  Albcric.  Albcric,  urulcrstanding  that  a  secular 
principality  could  not  last  lon^',  obtainei)  the  election  of 
his  son  Octavian,  who  became  Poj)e  John  XII.  Otho  the 
Great,  who  had  restoreil  the  empire,  and  claimed  to  exercise 
iu  old  prerogative,  deposed  the  new  Pope  ;  and  whet»  the 
Romans  elected  another,  sent  him  also  into  exile  beyond 
the  Alps.  For  a  whole  century  after  this  time  there  was 
no  trace  of  freedom  of  election.  Without  the  emperor, 
the  Popes  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  factions,  and 
dependence  on  the  emi)eror  was  better  for  the  Church 
than  dependence  on  the  nobles.  The  I'  >  appointed 
under  the  influence  of  the  prelates,  who  were  ..o  ecclesias- 
tical advisers  of  the  Imperial  Government,  were  prcier^ble 
to  the  nominees  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  who  had  no  object 
or  consideration  but  their  own  ambition,  and  were  inclined 
tn  speculate  on  the  worthlcssnes.i  of  their  candidates. 
During'  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  thej  ecovered 
their  pretlominance,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Church 
came  once  more  from  Germany.  A  succession  of  German 
I'opes,  namud  by  the  emperor,  opened  the  way  for  the 
permanent  reform  which  is  assf)ciaied  with  the  name  of 
Gregor}-  VII.  Up  to  this  period  the;  security  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Holy  See  was  the  protection  of  the 
emperor,  and  Grcj^ory  was  the  last  Pope  who  a>kc(l  for 
the  imperial  confirmation. 

Between  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  and  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  the  greater  part  of  tiie  Roman 
territorj'  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  lavmtn.  Some  por- 
ti  'iH  were  possessed  by  the  emperor,  some  by  tlic  '^^reat 
Italian  families,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Pope  were  ilcrivcd 
from  the  tribute  of  his  vassals.  Sylvester  II.  complains 
that  this  v.-as  very  smail,  as  the  pObbChbions  of  the  Church 
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had  been  given  away  for  very  little.  Besides  the  tribute, 
the  vassals  owed  feudal  service  to  the  Pope ;  but  the 
government  was  not  in  his  hands,  and  the  imperial  suzer- 
ainty remained.  The  great  families  had  obtained  from 
the  Popes  of  their  making  such  e.xteiisive  grants  that  there 
was  little  remaining,  and  Otho  III.  tried  to  make  up  for 
it  by  a  new  donation.  The  loss  of  the  patrimonies  in 
Southern  Italy  established  a  claim  on  the  Norman  con- 
querors, and  they  became  papal  vassals  for  the  kini,'dom 
of  Sicily.  But  throughout  the  twelfth  century  the  Popes 
had  no  firm  basis  of  their  power  in  Italy.  They  were  not 
always  masters  of  Rome,  and  there  was  not  a  single  pro- 
vincial town  they  could  reckon  on.  Seven  Popes  in  a 
hundred  years  sought  a  refuge  in  France  ;  two  remained 
at  Verona.  The  donation  of  Matilda  was  disputed  by 
the  emperors,  and  brought  no  material  accession  of  terri- 
tory, until  Innocent  III.,  with  his  usual  energy,  secured  to 
the  Roman  Church  the  south  of  Tuscany.  He  was  the 
first  Pope  who  governed  a  considerable  territory,  and 
became  the  real  founder  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Before  him,  the  Popes  had  possessions  for  which  they 
claimed  tribute  and  service,  but  no  State  that  they  admin- 
istered. Innocent  obtained  the  submission  of  Benevonto 
and  Romagna.  He  left  the  towns  to  govern  themselves 
by  their  own  laws,  demanding  only  military  aid  in  ca>e 
of  need,  and  a  small  tribute,  which  was  not  always  exacted ; 
Viterbo,  for  instance,  paid  nothing  until  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  contest  with  Frederic  II.  stripped  the  Holy  See 
of  most  of  these  acquisitions.  In  many  cases  its  civil 
authority  was  no  longer  acknowledged  ;  in  many  it  became 
a  mere  title  of  honour,  while  the  real  power  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  towns  or  of  the  nobles,  sometimes 
into  those  of  the  bishops.  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  restored 
all  that  had  been  lost,  and  surrendered  the  imperial  claims. 
But  while  the  German  influence  was  suspended,  the  inllu- 
ence  of  France  prevailed  over  the  Papacy ;  and  liurinL;  the 
exile  at  Avignon  the  Popes  were  as  helpless  as  if  they 
had  possessed  not  an  acre  of  their  own  in  Italy.     It  was 
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during  their  absence  that  the  Italian  Republics  fell  under 
the  tyrannies,  and  their  dominions  were  divided  among 
a  swarm  of  petty  princes.  The  famous  expedition  o. 
Cardinal  Albornoz  put  an  end  to  these  disorders.  He 
recovered  the  territories  of  the  Church,  and  became,  by 
the  ^gidian  Constitutions,  which  survived  for  ages, 
the  legislator  of  Romagna.  In  1376  eighty  towns 
rose  up  in  t.ie  space  of  three  days,  declared  themselves 
free,  or  recalled  the  princes  whom  Albornoz  had  expelled. 
Before  they  could  'je  reduced,  the  schism  broke  out,  and 
the  Church  learnt  the  consequences  of  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  and  the  disappearance  of  its  advocacy  and 
protectorate  over  the  Holy  See.  Boniface  IX.  sold 
to  the  republics  and  the  princes,  for  a  sum  of  money 
and  an  annual  tribute,  the  ratification  of  the  rights  which 
they  had  seized. 

The  tiisl  j.feat  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  temporal 
power  after  the  schism  is  the  election  of  E^ugenius  IV.  He 
swore  to  observe  a  statute  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
conclave,  by  which  all  vassals  and  officers  of  State  were 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  ''n  ccjn- 
junction  with  the  Pope.  As  he  also  undertook  to 
abandon  to  the  cardinals  half  the  revenue,  he  shared  in 
fact  his  authority  with  them.  This  was  a  new  form  of 
government,  and  a  great  restriction  of  the  papal  power  ; 
but  it  did  not  long  endure. 

The  centrifugal  tendency,  which  broke  up  Italy  into 
small  principalities,  had  long  prevailed,  when  at  last  the 
Popes  gave  way  to  it.  The  first  was  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
made  one  of  his  nephews  lord  of  Imola,  and  another  of 
Sinigaglia.  Alexander  VI.  subdued  all  the  princes  in 
the  States  of  the  Church  except  the  Duke  of  Montefeltro, 
and  intended  to  make  the  whole  an  hereditary  monarchy 
for  his  son.  But  Julius  II.  recovered  all  these  conquests 
for  the  Church,  added  new  ones  to  them,  and  thus 
became,  after  Innocent  III.  and  .Albornoz,  the  third 
founder  of  the  Roman  State.  The  age  which  beheld  this 
restoration  was  marked  in  almost  cvorv  country  by  the 
establishment    of    political    unity    on    the     ruins    of    the 
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media-val  independence,  and  of  monarchical  absolutism 
at  the  expense  of  medi;cval  freedom.  Both  of  these 
tendencies  asserted  themselves  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
The  liberties  of  the  towns  were  gradually  dcstro\ed 
This  was  accomplished  by  Clement  VII.  in  Ancona,  in 
1532;  by  Paul  III.  in  Perugia,  in  1540.  Ravenna, 
Facnza,  Jesi  had,  under  various  pretexts,  undergiine  the 
same  fate.  By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  all 
resistance  was  subdued.  In  opposition,  however,  to  this 
centralising  policy,  the  nepotism  introductcd  by  Sixtu,', 
IV.  led  to  dismemberment.  Paul  III.  gave  Parma  and 
Piacenza  to  his  son  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  and  the  duchy 
was  lost  to  the  Holy  See  for  good.  Paul  IV.  made  a 
similar  attempt  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Carafia,  but  he 
was  put  to  death  under  Pis  IV.;  and  this  species  of 
nepotism,  which  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the  papal 
territory,  came  to  an  end.  Pius  V.  forbade,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  to  invest  any  one  with  a  po.ssession 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  this  law  was  extended  even  to 
temporary  concessions. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  time  came  when  the 
temporal  power  was  a  source  of  weakness,  and  a  weapon 
by  which  the  courts  compelled  the  Pope  to  consent  to 
measures  he  would  otherwise  never  have  approved.  It 
was  thus  that  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  was  obtained 
from  Clement  XIV'.  Under  his  successor.^  the  world  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  times  when  Popes  like 
.Alexander  III.  or  Innocent  IV.  governed  the  Church 
from  their  exile,  and  now,  when  men  of  the  greatest  piety 
and  conscientiousness  virtually  postponed  their  duty  as 
head  of  the  Church  to  their  rights  as  temporal  so\ereic;ii\ 
and.  like  the  senators  of  old,  awaited  the  Gauls  upon 
their  throne.  There  is  a  les.son  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
contrast  between  the  policy  and  the  fate  of  the  jreat 
mcdi;L'val  pontiffs,  who  preserved  their  liberty  by  abandnn- 
\r\'^  their  dominions,  and  that  of  Pius  \T.  and  I'ius  \1I., 
wiio  preferred  captivity  to  flight. 

The  nepotism  of  Urban  \'III.  brought  on  the  war 
of    Castro,   and    in    its    train    increase  of  debt,  of  ta.\o, 
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impoverishment  of  the  State,  and  the  odious  union  of 
spiritual  with  temporal  arms,  whirh  became  a  permanent 
calamity  for  the  Holy  See.  This  attachment  to  the 
interest  of  their  families  threw  great  discredit  on  the 
Popes,  who  were  dishonoured  by  the  faults,  the  crimes, 
and  the  punishment  of  their  relatives.  But  since  the 
death  of  Alexander  VHI.,  in  1691,  even  that  later  form 
of  nepotism  which  aimed  at  wealth  only,  not  at  political 
power,  came  to  an  end,  and  has  never  reappeared  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Braschi.  The  nepotism  of  the  cardinals 
and  prelates  has  survived  that  of  the  Popes.  If  the 
statute  of  Eu<jenius  IV.  had  remained  in  force,  the  College 
of  Cardinals  would  have  formed  a  wholesome  restraint 
in  the  temporal  government,  and  the  favouritism  of  the 
papal  relations  would  have  been  prevented.  But  the 
Popes  acted  with  th^  absolute  power  which  was  in  the 
spirit  of  the  monarchies  of  that  age.  When  Paul  IV. 
announced  to  the  Sacred  College  that  he  had  stripped  the 
house  of  Colonna  of  its  possessions  to  enrich  his  nephew, 
and  that  he  was  at  war  with  Spain,  they  listened  in 
silence,  and  iiave  been  passive  ever  since.  No  European 
sovereignty  enjoyed  so  arbitrary  an  authority.  Under 
Julius  II.  the  towns  retained  considerable  privileges,  and 
looked  on  their  annexation  to  the  Papal  State  as  a 
deliverance  from  their  former  oppressors.  MachiavelH 
and  Guicciardini  say  that  the  Popes  required  neither  to 
defend  nor  to  administer  their  dominions,  and  that  the 
people  were  content  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  autonomy. 
In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  administration 
was  ^''^dually  centralised  in  Rome,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastics.  Before  1550  the  governors  were 
ordinarily  laymen,  but  the  towns  themselves  preferred  to 
be  governed  by  prelates.  By  the  clo>e  of  the  century 
the  independence  of  the  corporations  had  disappeared  ; 
but  the  centralisation,  though  complete,  was  not  vigorous, 
and  practically  the  towns  and  the  barons,  though  not 
free,  were  not  oppressed. 

The  modern    system    of  government    in    the    Roman 
States  originated  with  Sixtus  V.      He  introduced  stability 
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and  regularity  in  the  administration,  and  checked  the 
growth  of  nepotism,  favouritism,  and  arbitrary  power, 
by  the  creation  of  permanent  congregations.  In  con- 
nection with  this  measure  the  prelates  became  the  upjxr 
class  of  official  persons  in  the  State,  and  were  al\va\> 
expected  to  be  men  of  fortune.  A  gr^at  burdLii  for 
the  country  was  the  increase  of  offices,  which  were 
created  only  to  be  sold.  No  important  duties  and  no 
fixed  salary  were  attached  to  them,  and  the  incumbciu 
had  to  rely  on  fees  and  extortion.  In  the  year  14-0 
there  were  650  places  of  this  kind.  In  eight)-  years  tluy 
had  increased  to  3500.  The  theory  was,  that  the  money 
raised  by  the  sale  of  places  saved  the  people  from  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes.  Innocent  XII.,  in  1693,  mit  an 
end  to  this  traffic  ;  but  it  had  continued  so  long  tint  the 
ill -effects  survived. 

There  was  a  great  contrast  between  the  ecclesiastical 
administration,  which  exhibited  a  dignified  stability,  resting 
on  fixed  rules  and  ancient  traditions,  and  the  civil 
government,  which  was  exposed  to  continual  tluctiiatici 
by  the  change  of  persons,  of  measures,  and  of  systems : 
for  few  Popes  continued  the  plans  of  their  predecessors. 
The  new  I'ontifT  commenced  his  reign  generally  with  a 
profound  sense  of  the  abuses  and  of  the  discontent  which 
prevailed  before  his  elevation,  and  naturally  sought  to 
obtain  favour  and  improvement  by  opposite  measures. 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  for  instance. 
it  was  observed  that  each  Pope  followed  a  ihfterent 
system,  so  that  little  was  accomplished.  The  persons 
were  almost  always  changed  by  the  new  Pope,  so  that 
great  offices  rarely  remained  long  in  the  same  hands. 
The  Popes  themselves  were  seldom  versed  in  aiVairs  of 
State,  and  therefore  required  the  assistance  of  statc>mcn 
of  long  experience.  In  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirtecnti 
centuries,  when  the  election  was  free  from  outward 
influence,  men  were  generally  chosen  who  had  held  under 
one  or  two  Popes  the  highest  office  of  state, —Gre.^'orv' 
VH..  Urban  II.,  Gela.sa.s  II.,  Lucius  II.,  Alexander  flh. 
Gregory   VIII.,    Gregory    IX.,    Alexander    IV.       Hut   in 
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modern  times  it  has  been  the  rule  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  not  be  elected,  and  that  the  new  Pope 
should  dismiss  the  heads  of  the  administration.  Clement 
IX.  was  the  first  who  gave  up  this  practice,  and  retained 
almost  all  those  who  had  been  employed  under  his 
predecessor. 

The  burdens  of  the  State  increased  far  beyond  its 
resources  from  the  aid  which  the  Popes  gave  to  the 
Catholic  Powers,  especially  in  tne  Turki.sh  wars.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  debt  amounted 
to  12,242,620  scutii,  and  the  interest  absorbed  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  income.  In  1655  it  had  risen  to 
48,000,000  scudi.  The  financial  administration  was 
secret,  free  from  the  control  of  public  accounts,  and 
the  Tisoricre,  being  necessarily  a  cardinal,  was  ir- 
responsible. There  was  no  industry  in  the  towns  ;  they 
remained  for  the  most  part  small  and  poor  ;  almost  all 
article,  jf  common  use  were  imported,  and  the  country 
had  little  to  give  in  exchange.  All  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt  went  to  foreign  creditors.  As  early  as  1595 
the  discontent  was  very  great,  and  so  many  emigrated, 
in  order  to  escape  the  heavy  burdens,  that  Cardinal 
Sacchetti  said,  in  1664,  that  the  population  was  reduced 
by  one-half  In  the  year  1 740  the  president  De  Brosses 
found  the  Roman  Government  the  most  defective  but 
the  mildest  in  Europe.  Becattini,  in  his  panegyrical 
biography  of  Pius  VI.,  declares  that  it  was  the  worst 
after  that  of  Turkey.  There  were  none  of  those 
limitations  which  in  other  countries  restrained  the  power 
of  the  monarch,  no  fundamental  laws,  no  coronation  oath, 
no  binding  decrees  of  predecessors,  no  provincial  estates, 
no  powerful  corporations.  But,  in  reality,  this  unlimited 
absolutism  was  softened  by  custom,  and  by  great 
indulgence  towards  individuals. 

When  Consalvi  adopted  the  French  institutions,  he  did 
not  understand  inat  an  absolute  government  is  intolerable, 
and  must  sink  under  the  weight  of  its  responsibilit\-,  unless 
it  recognises  the  restraint  of  custom  and  tradition,  and  of 
subordinate,  but   not   dependent   forces.      The  unity  and 
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uniformity  he  introduced  were  destructive.  He  restored 
none  of  the  liberties  of  the  towns,  and  confided  the 
administration  to  ecclesiastics  superficially  acquainted  with 
law,  and  without  knowledge  of  politics  or  of  public 
economy.  In  the  ecclesiastical  States  of  Germany,  tne 
civil  and  religious  departments  were  separate;  and  it  js 
as  wrong  to  say  that  the  double  position  of  the  hc;.d  mu,t 
repeat  itself  throughout  the  administration,  as  to  say  that 
a  king,  because  he  is  the  head  of  the  army  as  well  a^ 
of  the  civil  government,  ought  to  mix  the  two  sphere* 
throughout  the  State.  It  would,  in  reality,  be  perfcctlv 
possible  to  separate  the  political  and  ecclesia^tica! 
authorities. 

Leo  XII.  attempted  to  satisfy  the  Zr/,i,!ti,  the 
adversaries  of  Consalvi,  by  restoring  the  old  system.  He 
abolished  the  provincial  Councils,  revived  the  Inquisition, 
and  subjected  official  honesty  and  public  morality  to  a 
strict  espionage.  Leo  saw  the  error  of  Consalvi,  but 
mistook  the  remedy ;  and  his  government  was  the  most 
unpopular  that  had  been  seen  for  a  century.  Where  the 
laity  are  excluded  from  the  higher  offices,  and  the  citrg}- 
enjoy  the  monopoly  of  them,  that  moral  power  which 
modern  bureaucracy  derives  from  the  corporate  spirit,  anJ 
the  feelings  of  honour  which  it  inspires,  cannot  subsist 
One  class  becomes  demoralised  by  its  privileged  position, 
the  other  by  its  limited  prospects  and  insufficient  pay. 
Leo  tried  to  control  them  by  the  c-ongnir„.i„„i  jj 
vig-i/ausc,  which  received  and  examined  all  charges 
against  official  persons  ;  but  it  was  suppressed  by  his 
successor. 

The  famous  Memorandum  of  the  Powers,  31st  .May 
r83l,  recommended  the  admission  of  the  laity  to  all 
secular  offices,  the  restoration  of  the  provincial  Con  icils. 
and  the  introduction  of  elective  communal  Councils  vith 
the  power  of  local  govern mcnt  ;  and  finally,  a  security 
a;4an).st  the  ciiani;cs  incident  to  an  elective  soverei<;n-.\. 
The  historian  Coppi,  who  was  charj:;cd  to  draw  up  a  plan 
of  reform  in  reply  to  these  demands,  relates  that  the 
Pope  and    the    majrrity  of   the  cardinals  rejected  every 
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serious  change,  and  were  resolved  to  uphold  the  old 
principles,  and  to  concede  nothing  to  the  lay  party, 
"because,  if  anything  was  voluntarily  conceded,  there 
would  be  no  right  of  recalling  it  afterwards."  Two  things 
in  particular  it  was  determined  not  to  grant — elective 
Councils  in  the  towns  and  provinces,  and  a  lay  Council 
of  State  beside  the  Sacred  College.  In  a  general  way, 
vague  reforms  were  promised  ;  but  the  promise  was  not 
redeemed.  Austria  would  not  tolerate  any  liberal  con- 
cessions in  Italy  which  were  in  contradiction  with  her 
own  system  and  her  own  interests ;  thus  all  Italian 
aspirations  for  reforms  were  concentrated  in  the  wish  to 
get  rid  of  the  foreign  yoke,  and  Austria  never  succeeded 
in  forming  a  party  amongst  the  Italians  favourable  to  her 
power.  Yet  Gregory  XVI.  knew  that  great  changes  were 
needed.      In  1843  he  said: — 

The  civil  administration  requires  a  great  reform.  I  was  too  old 
when  I  was  elected  :  I  did  not  expect  lo  live  so  long,  and  had  not  the 
courage  to  begin  the  undertaking.  F'or  whoever  begins,  must  ac- 
complish it.  1  have  now  only  a  few  more  years  to  live  ;  perhaps 
only  a  few  days.  Aher  me  they  will  choose  a  young  Pope,  whose 
mission  it  will  be  to  perform  the  act,  without  w'lich  it  is  impossible  to 
goon. 

The  Austrian  occupation  caused  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment to  be  identified  with  the  foreign  supremacy,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  hatred  of  the  patriots.  The  dis- 
aiTection  of  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  had  deeper  motives. 
Except  the  clergy,  that  overshadows  all,  there  are  no 
distinct  orders  in  the  society  of  the  Roman  State  ;  no 
country  nobility,  no  wealthy  class  of  peasant  proprietors  ; 
nothing  but  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  a  dej^enerate 
class  of  patricians.  These  were  generally  hostile  to  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  The  offices  are  so  distributed,  that 
the  clergy  govern,  and  the  laity  are  their  instruments. 
In  the  principal  departments,  no  amount  of  services  or 
ability  could  raise  a  layman  above  a  certain  level, 
beyond  which  younger  and  less  competent  ecclesiastics 
were  promoted  over  his  head.  This  subordination, 
which  led  to  a  regular  dependence  of  the  lay  officials  on 
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the  prelates,  drove  the  best  men  away  from  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  disposed  the  rest  to  long  for  a  govern- 
ment which  should  throw  open  to  them  the  hi^'her 
prizes  of  their  c.ireer.  Even  the  country  people,  who 
were  never  tainted  with  the  ideas  of  the  secret  socictie-, 
were  not  always  well  affected. 

It  is  more  difficult  for  a  priest  than  for  a  layman  to 
put  aside  his  private  views  and  feelings  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  He  is  the  .servant  and  herald  of  jjrace. 
of  forgiveness,  of  indulgence,  and  easily  forgets  that  in 
human  concerns  the  law  is  inexorable,  that  favour  to  one 
is  often  injury  to  many  or  to  all,  and  that  he  has  nu 
right  to  place  his  own  will  above  the  law.  He  is  still 
more  disqualified  for  the  direction  of  the  police,  whicii,  in 
an  absolute  State  and  in  troubled  times,  uses  its  unlimitd 
power  without  reference  to  Christian  ideas,  leaves  un- 
punished acts  which  are  grievous  sins,  and  puni-hc- 
others  which  in  a  religious  point  of  view  are  innocent. 
It  is  hard  for  the  people  to  distinguish  cloarly  the 
priestly  character  from  the  action  of  its  bearer  in  thi^^ 
administration  of  police.  The  same  indifireren..e  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  the  same  confusion  between 
bi  .aches  of  divine  and  of  human  ordinances,  led  to  a 
practice  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  which  contrasts  pain- 
fully with  the  natural  gentlene.ss  of  a  priestly  government. 
Hundreds  of  persons  were  cast  into  prison  without  a 
trial  or  even  an  examination  ;  only  on  suspicion,  and 
kept  there  more  than  a  year  for  greater  security. 

The  immunities  of  the  clergy  were  as  unpopular  as 
their  power.  The  laws  and  decrees  of  the  Pope  as  a 
temporal  sovereign  were  not  held  to  be  binding  on  them 
unless  it  was  e.^cpressly  said,  or  was  clear  from  the 
context,  that  they  were  given  also  in  his  character  of 
Head  of  the  Church.  Ecclesiastics  were  tried  before 
their  own  tribunals,  and  had  the  right  to  be  more  li^'htly 
punished  than  laymen  for  the  same  delinquency.  Those 
events  in  the  life  of  .Achilli,  which  came  out  at  his  trial, 
had  not  only  brought  down  on  liim  no  severe  [)unish- 
mcnt,  but  did   not    stand   in    the   way  of  his   [jromotion. 
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With  all  these  privileges,  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  chrgy 
had  little  to  do  ;  little  was  expected  of  them,  and  their 
instruction  was  extremely  deficient. 

At  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.   the 
demand   for   reforms   was   loud   and   universal,  and   men 
began  to  perceive  that  the  defects  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment were  undermining  the  relij^ious  attachment  ol  the 
people.      The   conclave   which    raised    Pius    IX.    to   the 
Papal  throne  was  the  shortest  that  had  occurred  for  near 
three   hundred     years.       The    necessity    of    choosing    a 
Pontiff  disposed  to  understand  and  to  satisfy  the  pressing 
requirements  of  the  time,  made   it  important  to  hasten 
matters  in  order   to  escape   the  interference  of  Austria. 
It  was  expected  that  Cardinal  Gizzi  or  Cardinal   Mastai 
would  be  elected.      The  latter  had  been  pointed  out   by 
Gregory  XVI.  as  his  fittest  successoi,  and  he  made  Gizzi 
Secretary  of  State.     The  first  measure  of  the  new  reign, 
the  amnesty,  which,  as  Metternich  said,  threw  open   the 
doors  of  the  house  to  the  professional  robbers,  was  taken 
not  so  much  as  an  act  of  policy,  as  because  the  Pope  was 
resolved    to    undo    an   accumulation   of   injustice.       The 
reforms  which  followed  soon  made  Pius  the  most  popular 
of  Italian  princes,   and   all    Catholics   rejoiced    that    the 
reconciliation  of  the   Papacy  with    modern  freedom  was 
at  length  accomplished,  and   that  the  shadow  which  had 
fallen    on    the    priesthood     throughout     the    world    was 
romoved  with    the   abuses   in    the    Roman    Government. 
The  Constitution   was,  perhaps,   an  inevitable   though   a 
fatal  necessity.        The   Holy   lather  must  fall,"  said  his 
minister,  "but  at  'east  he  will  fall   with  honour."      The 
preliminary  conditions  of  constitutional  life  were  wanting 
—habits  of  self-government  ir  the  towns  and   provinces, 
security  from   the  vexations  of  tiie   police,  separation   of 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction.      It  could   not   be  but 
that   the  existence    of   an    elective    chamber    must    give 
to  the  lay  element  a  preponderance  in  the  State,  w  hilst 
in  the  administration    the    contrary    position    was   main- 
tained.     There  could    be    no   peaceful    solution    of   this 
contradiction,   and    it  is  strange  that  the  cardinals,  who 
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were  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  statute,  should  not 
have  seen  that  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
privilc<;cs  of  the  cler^'y.  But  in  the  allocution  of  joth 
April  1849,  the  I'ope  declared  that  ho  had  never  intended 
to  alter  the  character  of  his  government ;  so  that  he 
must  have  thou{jht  the  old  system  of  administration  bv 
ecclesiastics  compatible  with  the  working  of  tlie  nun 
Constitution.  At  his  return  from  exile  all  his  adviscr< 
were  in  favour  of  abrogating  all  the  concessions  of  the 
first  years  of  his  reign.  Halbo  and  Rosmini  visited  hira 
at  Gaota,  to  plead  for  the  Constitution,  but  they  obtaini'; 
nothing.  Pius  IX.  was  persuaded  that  every  concessimi 
would  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Radicals.  A  lav 
lonsiilfti  gave  to  the  laity  a  share  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  chief  offices  and  the  last  decision  remained, 
as  before,  in  the  hands  of  the  prelates.  Municipal  reforms 
were  promised.  In  general  the  old  defects  continued, 
and  the  old  discontent  was  not  conciliated. 

It  is  manifest  that  Constitutionalism,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
understood,  is  not  a  system  which  can  be  appiicil  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.  It  could  not  be  tolerated  that  a 
warlike  faction,  by  refusing  supplies,  should  compel  tie 
Pope  to  go  to  war  with  a  Christian  nation,  as  they  sought 
to  compel  him  to  declare  war  against  Austria  in  1.S48. 
His  sovereignty  must  be  real,  not  merely  nominal.  It 
makes  no  dincrencc  whether  he  is  in  the  power  of  a 
foreign  State  or  of  a  parliamentary  majority.  Hut  real 
sovereignty  is  compatible  with  a  participation  of  the 
people  in  Icgislition,  the  autonomy  of  corporations,  a 
moiL-rate  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  separation  of 
religion  and  police. 

Recent  events  would  induce  one  to  suppose  that  the 
enormous  p)\vcr  of  the  press  and  of  public  opinion,  which 
it  forms  and  reflects,  is  not  understood  in  Rome.  In 
185*')  the  Inquisitor  at  Ancona  issued  an  edict,  thrcUer,- 
in.^'  with  the  heaviest  censures  all  who  shnuki  omit  td 
denounce  the  religious  or  ecclesiastical  fault-;  of  their 
neigi'honrs,  relatives,  or  -superiors  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the 
genera!  indignation,  and  of  the  dcspondcnc}-  of  those  v.h". 
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for  the  sake  of  religion,  desired  reforms  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  the  Civiltn  Outolica  declared  that  the 
Inquisitor  had  done  his  duty.  Such  cases  as  this,  and 
those  of  Achilli  and  Mortara,  weighed  more  heavily  in 
the  scale  in  which  the  Roman  State  is  weighed  than  a 
lost  battle.  Without  discussing  the  cases  themselves,  it 
is  clear  what  their  influence  has  been  on  public  opinion, 
with  which  it  is  more  important  at  the  present  day  to 
treat  than  with  the  governments  which  depend  on  it. 
This  branch  of  diplomacy  has  been  unfurtunatclj 
neglected,  and  hence  the  Roman  Government  cannot  rely 
on  lay  support. 

After  describing  the  evils  and  disorders  of  the  State, 
which  the  Pope  .so  deeply  felt  that  he  put  his  own  exist- 
ence in  peril,  and  inflamed  half  of  Europe  with  the  spirit 
of  radical  change  in  the  attempt  to  remove  tliem,  Dr. 
Doliinger  contrasts,  with  the  gloomy  picture  of  decay  and 
failure,  the  character  of  the  Pontiff  who  attempted  the 
great  work  of  reform 

Nevertheless,  the  administr.ition  of  Pius  IX.  is  ui^e,  hcncvolen;, 
mdul-ent,  thrifty,  .ittcntive  to  useful  institutions  and  iinproseinents. 
All  that  proceeds  from  I'ius  1\.  peisonally  is  worthy  of  a  head  of 
ihe  Church  elevated,  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  No 
soverciKH  spends  less  on  his  court  and  his  own  priv.itc  wants.  If  all 
thoUi,'ht  and  acted  as  he  does,  his  would  be  a  niodil  .State.  I'mili 
;!ie  French  and  the  En^'hsh  envoys  affinii  that  the  financial  adminis 
tration  h..d  improved,  that  the  value  of  the  land  was  in(  riasiny. 
i-riculture  flourishing,  and  tliat  many  s\  niploms  of  pro-ress  tnighl 
\k  observed.  Whatever  can  be  expected  of  a  monarch  lull  ol  allee- 
lion  fur  his  people,  and  seekin;,'  his  soh-  recreation  in  works  of 
ben.ticciic  e,  I'ius  richly  performs.  Pcitf.ntsi.t  />,-ii,-fn-!i>i,!o.  words 
uiifl  of  one  far  ^neater,  -are  simply  the  truth  .tpplii  d  to  h.im.  Iti 
,iini  wc  can  clearly  perceive  how  the  I'apacy,  even  as  a  f.mporal 
^uite,  niiyht,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  prinre  is  cinKerned, 
through  judicious  elections,  be  the  niist  admir.ible  of  liunian 
iistimtions.  A  man  in  the  prime  of  1  after  an  irrepioat  liable 
youth  and  a  conscientious  discharj^e  of  l-.piscopal  cU:iies.  is  elevated 
10  the  highest  di^jnity  and  to  sovereisn  power.  lie  knows  nothing 
nf  expen-ivc  aimisemcnts  ;  he  has  no  other  pas-mn  but  that  of 
dnin„'  good,  no  other  ambition  but  to  be  belo\e<l  by  h.s  subjei  ts. 
His  (lay  is  divided  between  prayer  and  the  l.ibours  of  g'.vernment  ; 
his  rdaxation  is  a  w.ilk  in  the  ganicn.  a  vi-^it  to  a  chun  h.  a  pris(^n, 
or  a  charitable  institutiou.      Free   from   per^nnal    desires  and    from 
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terrestrial  fxmcl*.  he  has  no  relatives,  no  (a\ourites  to  proviilt  fn, 
l<ir  him  the  rights  at>d  \mwei^  of  his  office  exist  only  for  tlic  wkf 
of  Its  duties.  .  .  (;ricvously  outraK'ed,  injured,  rewunlcil  Kiih 
in^^i  iiitikle,  he  has  never  hartxiured  a  thou^fht  of  revcn«p,  ncvtr 
roinmitted  an  art  of  severity,  but  ever  forgiven  and  ever  p.irdimK) 
Ilie  t  up  of  sweetness  and  of  bitterness,  the  cup  of  human  U\„i 
and  of  human  aversion,  he  h.is  not  only  tasted,  but  emptied  to  iht 
(IrcK-^  ;  he  heard  them  cry  "  Hosannah  :"  and  aotm  after  "C'rudh^t 
The  man  of  his  conridence,  tin-  lirst  intellectual  power  of  Ins  n.i.mr. 
fill  l)cneatfi  the  murderer's  knite  :  the  bullet  of  an  ins«rnrnt  >iru.k 
down  the  friend  by  his  side.  And  yet  no  feeling  of  h.itrcil,  m 
breath  of  anyer  could  ever  obscure,  even  for  a  moment,  tht 
spotless  mirror  of  his  soul.  Untouched  by  human  folly,  u  o 
by  human  malice,  he  proceeds  with  a  firm  and  regular  stt,  h , 
way,  like  the  stars  of  hea\en. 

.Such  1  have  seen  the  .iction  of  this  I'ope  in  Rome,  su(  h  it  h.u 
been  described  to  me  by  all,  whether  near  him  or  afar ;  ami  if  U 
now  seems  to  be  appointed  to  pass  through  all  the  painful  .mi 
iliscouraKinK  experience  which  c  an  liefall  a  monarch,  and  tc  lontmue 
to  the  end  the  course  of  a  prolonged  martyrdom,  he  leseinhlis  m 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  the  sixteenth  Louis;  or  r.itlier 
to  go  up  higher,  he  knows  that  the  disciple  is  not  above  tht 
Master,  and  .hat  the  pastor  of  a  ihurch,  whose  Lord  and  Foutiier 
died  upon  the  cross,  cannot  wonder  ^nd  cannot  refuse  that  "-c 
cross  should  be  laid  also  upon  him  (pp.  624-627;. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  Pope,  as  a  sovcreif^n, 
is  bound  by  the  common  law  to  the  forms  and  ideas  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  society,  of  the  diflerence  between  the  thirttc.ih  .  i  my 
and  the  nineteenth,  there  is  an  irreconcilable  discord 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  necessities  of  civil  govern- 
ment. All  Catholics  are  bound  to  oppose  this  opinion. 
Only  that  which  is  of  Divine  institution  is  unchangeable 
through  all  time.  But  the  sovereignty  of  the  I'opcs  is 
extremely  elastic,  and  has  already  gone  through  many 
forms.  No  contrast  can  be  stronger  than  that  between  the 
use  which  the  Popes  made  of  their  power  in  the  thirteenth 
or  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  system  of  Consalvi. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt,  that  it  will  now, 
after  a  violent  interruption,  assume  the  form  best  adapted 
to  the  character  of  the  age  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Italian  people.  There  is  nothing  chimerical  in  the 
vision   of  a  new  order  of  things,  in   which    the  election 
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shall  fall  on  men  in  the  prime  of  their  years  and  their 
jtrength ;  in  which  the  people  shall  be  reconciled  to 
their  government  by  free  institutions  and  a  share  in  the 
conduct  of  their  own  concerns,  Jiiid  the  up.  rr  classes 
satisfied  by  the  ojKninp  of  a  suitable  career  in  public 
affairs.  Justice  publicly  and  s|x:edily  administered  would 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people;  the  public  service 
would  be  sustained  by  an  honourable  tsprit  </»•  corps; 
the  chasm  between  laity  and  priesthood  would  be  closed 
by  equality  in  rights  and  duties  ;  the  police  would  not 
rely  on  the  help  of  religion,  and  religion  would  no  longer 
drag  itself  along  on  the  crutches  of  the  police.  The 
integiity  of  the  Papal  States  would  be  under  the  joint 
guardianship  of  the  Powers,  who  have  guaranteed  even 
the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  the  Pope  would  have 
no  enemies  to  fear,  and  his  subjects  would  be  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  military  service    and  of   a    military 

budget. 

Religious  liberty  is  not,  as  the  enemies  of  the  Holy 
Sec  declare,  and  some  even  of  its  friends  believe,  an 
insurmountable  difficulty.  Events  often  cut  the  knots 
which  appear  insoluble  to  theory.  Attempts  at  prosely- 
tising have  not  hitherto  succeeded  among  the  subjects 
of  the  Pope  ;  but  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  would  it  have 
been  possible  for  the  Inquisition  to  proceed  against  a 
Protestant  ?  The  agitation  that  must  have  ensucfl  would 
be  a  welcome  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  what  remains 
of  the  temporal  power.  It  is  true  that  the  advance  of 
Protestantism  in  Italy  would  raise  up  a  \  \xr\cx  between 
the  Pope  and  his  subjects  ;  but  no  such  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended.  At  the  time  when  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  exercised  an  almost  magical  power  over 
mankind,  they  never  took  root  in  Italy  beyond  a  few 
men  of  letters  ;  and  now  that  their  power  of  attraction 
and  expansion  has  long  been  exhausted,  neither  Sardinian 
policy  nor  En<,'lish  gold  will  succeed  in  seducing  the 
Italians  to  them. 

The   present    position     of    helpless    and    humiliating 
dependence    will    not    long  endure.     The    determination 
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of  the  Piedmontese  Government  to  annex  Rome  is  not 
more  cert.iin  than  the  determination  of  the  Kinperor 
Napoleon  to  abrofjatc  the  temporal  power.  I'ius  IX. 
would  enjoy  fjreater  security  in  Turkey  than  in  tlie 
hands  of  a  State  which  combines  the  tyranny  of  the 
Convention,  the  impudent  sophistry  of  a  govenimeiit  of 
advocates,  and  the  ruthless  brutality  of  military  dciiotism. 
Rather  than  trust  to  Piedmont,  may  Pius  IX.  remember 
tiic  example  of  his  greatest  predecessors,  who,  relying  on 
the  spiritual  might  of  the  Papacy,  sought  beyond  the 
Alps  the  freedom  which  Italy  denied  to  them.  The 
I'apacy  has  beheld  the  rise  and  the  destruction  ot'  many 
thrones,  and  will  assuredly  outlive  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
anil  other  monarchies  beside.s.  It  can  afford  to  wait; 
paticns  quia  ceternus.  The  Romans  need  the  Pope  more 
than  the  Pope  needs  Rome.  Above  the  Catacombs, 
among  the  Hasilicas,  beside  the  Vatican,  there  is  no 
place  for  a  tribune  or  for  a  king.  ^Ve  shall  see  what 
was  seen  in  the  fourteenth  century  :  envoys  will  come 
from  Rome  to  entreat  the  Pope  to  return  to  his  faithful 
city. 

Whilst  things  continue  as  they  are,  the  emperor  can, 
by  threatening  to  withdraw  his  troops,  compel  the  I'ope  to 
consent  to  anything  not  actually  sinful.  Such  a  situation 
is  alarming  in  the  highest  degree  for  other  countries.  Hut 
for  the  ab.solute  confidence  that  all  men  have  in  the  ridciity 
and  conscientiousness  of  the  present  Pope,  and  for  the 
providential  circumstance  that  there  is  no  ccclesia^t ':;il 
complication  wliich  the  French  Government  could  use  for 
its  own  ends,  it  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  rest  of 
the  Catholic  world.  Sooner  or  later  these  conditions 
of  security  will  disappear,  and  the  interest  of  the  Church 
demands  that  bcA-re  that  happens,  the  peril  sliouki  be 
averted,  even  by  a  catastrophe. 

The  hostility  of  the  Italians  themselves  to  the  Holy 
See  is  the  tragic  symptom  of  the  present  malady.  In 
other  ages,  when  it  was  assailed,  the  Italians  wor:-  nn  it^ 
side,  or  at  least  were  neutral.  Now  they  require  tiie  destruc- 
tion of  the  temporal  power,  either  as  a  necessary  sacrifice 
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for  the  unity  and  greatness  of  their  country,  or  as  a  just 
consequence  of  incurable  defects.  The  time  will  come, 
however,  when  they  will  be  reconciled  with  the  Papacy,  and 
with  its  presence  as  a  Power  among  them.  It  was  the 
dependence  of  the  Pope  on  the  Austrian  arms,  and  his 
identification  in  popular  opinion  wit''  i,.2  ■...use  of  the 
detested  foreigner,  that  obscured  hi  lofty  po.>ui*j:',  .  s  the 
moral  bulwark  and  protector  of  th  -  n /,ioii.  Fo  1500 
years  the  Holy  See  was  the  pivot  o  1  .lUan  histf  y,  and 
the  source  of  the  Italian  influence  in  turope.  T'^e  nation 
and  the  See  shared  the  same  fortunes,  and  grew  powerful 
or  feeble  together.  It  was  not  until  the  vices  of  Alexander 
VI.  and  his  predecessors  had  destroyed  the  reverence 
which  was  the  protection  of  Italy,  that  she  became  the 
prey  of  the  invaders.  None  of  the  great  Italian  historians 
has  failed  to  see  that  they  would  ruin  themselves  in  raising 
their  hands  against  Rome.  The  old  prophecy  of  the 
Papa  Angelko,  of  an  Angel  Pope,  who  was  to  rise  up  to 
put  an  end  to  discord  and  disorder,  and  to  restore  piety 
and  peace  and  happiness  in  Italy,  was  but  the  significant 
token  of  the  popular  belief  that  the  I'apacy  and  the  nation 
were  bound  up  together,  and  that  one  was  the  guardian  v.f 
the  other.  That  belief  slumbers,  now  that  the  idea  of 
unity  prevails,  whilst  the  Italians  are  attempting  to  put 
the  roof  on  a  building  without  walls  and  without  founda- 
tions, but  it  will  revive  again,  when  centralisation  is 
compelled  to  yield  to  federalism,  and  the  road  to  the 
practicable  has  been  found  in  the  search  after  im- 
possibilities. 

The  tyrannical  character  of  the  Piedmontese  Govern- 
ment, its  contempt  for  the  sanctity  of  public  law,  the 
principles  on  which  it  treats  the  clergy  at  home,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  Pope 
and  the  interests  of  reli^-ion,  the  perfidy  and  despotism  it 
exhibits,  render  it  impossible  that  any  securities  it  may  offer 
to  the  Pope  can  possess  a  real  value.  Moreover,  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  uncertain  succession  of 
parties,  and  the  fluctuation  of  power,  whatever  guarantee  is 
proposed  by  the  ministry,  there  is  nobody  to  guarantee 
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the  guarantor.  It  is  a  system  without  liberty  and  without 
stability  ;  and  the  I'ope  can  never  be  reconciled  to  it,  or 
become  a  dweller  in  the  new  Italian  kingdom. 

If  he  must  choose  between  the  position  of  a  subject 
and  of  an  exile,  he  is  at  home  in  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
and  wherever  he  goes  he  will  be  surrounded  by  children 
who  will  greet  him  as  their  father.  It  may  become  an 
inevitable,  but  it  must  always  be  a  heroic  resolution.  The 
court  and  the  various  congregations  for  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  are  too  numerous  to  be  easily 
moved.  In  former  times  the  machinery  was  more  simple, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  pontifical  government  could 
be  lodged  in  a  single  French  monastery.  The  absence  of 
the  Pope  from  Rome  will  involve  great  difficulties  and 
annoyance  ;  but  it  is  a  lesser  evil  than  a  surrender  of 
principle,  which  cannot  be  recalled. 

To  remove  the  Holy  See  to  France  would,  under 
present  circumstances,  be  an  open  challenge  to  a  schism, 
and  would  afford  to  all  who  wish  to  curtail  the  papal 
rights,  or  to  interrupt  the  communication  between  the 
I'ope  and  the  several  churches,  the  most  welcome  pretext-, 
and  it  would  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  governments  that 
wish  to  impede  the  action  of  his  authority  within  their 
States. 

The  conclusion  of  the  book  is  as  follows  : — 

If  the  Court  of  Rome  should  reside  for  a  time  in  Germ.iny,  the 
Roman  prelates  will  doubtless  be  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  th.it 
our  people  is  able  to  remain  Catholic  and  religious  without  the 
leading-strinfjs  of  a  police,  and  that  its  religious  sentiments  are  a 
better  protection  to  the  Church  than  the  episcopal  ciirten,  which, 
thank  God,  do  not  exist.  They  will  learn  that  the  Church  in 
Germany  is  able  to  maintain  herself  without  the  Holy  Ot'llce ;  that 
our  bibhops,  .ilthou^h,  or  because,  they  use  no  physical  ccunpulsinti, 
are  reverenced  like  princes  by  the  people,  that  they  are  received  with 
triumphal  arches,  that  their  arrival  in  a  place  is  a  festival  for  the 
inhabitants.  They  will  see  how  the  Church  with  us  rests  on  the 
broad,  strong,  and  healthy  basis  of  a  well-organised  system  of  p.istoral 
administration  and  of  |  opular  religious  instruction.  They  will 
perceive  that  we  Catholics  have  maintained  for  years  the  struggle  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  the  bonds  of  burc.iucracy 
straightforwardly  and  without  reservation  ;  that  we  cannot  entertam 
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the  idea  of  denying  to  the  Italians  what  we  have  claimed  for  our- 
selves ;  and  that  therefore  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  any- 
where an  advantage  to  fortify  the  >  hurch  with  the  authority  of  the 
police  and  with  the  power  of  the  sec  ular  arm.  Throughout  Germany 
we  have  been  taught  by  experience  the  truth  of  Fcnelon's  saying, 
that  the  spiritual  power  must  be  carefully  kept  separate  from  the 
ci.-V  because  their  union  is  pernicious.  They  will  find,  further,  that 
tht  vhole  of  the  German  clergy  is  prepared  to  bless  the  day  when  it 
shall  learn  that  the  free  sovereignty  of  the  I'ope  is  assured,  without 
sentence  of  death  being  still  pronounced  by  ecclesiastics,  without 
priests  continuing  to  discharge  the  functions  of  treasury-clerks  or 
police  directors,  or  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  lottery.  And, 
linally,  they  will  convince  themselves  that  all  the  Catholics  of  Germany 
will  stand  up  as  one  man  for  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Pope ;  but  that  they  are  no  admirers  of 
a  form  of  government  of  very  recent  date,  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
ehe  than  the  product  of  the  mechanical  polity  of  Napoleon  combined 
with  a  clerical  administration.  And  this  information  will  bear  good 
fruit  when  the  hour  shall  strike  for  the  return,  and  restitution  shall 
be  made.  ... 

Meanwhile  Pius  IX.  and  the  men  of  his  Council  will  "think  upon 
the  days  of  old,  and  have  in  their  minds  the  eternal  years."  They 
will  read  the  future  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Papacy,  which  has 
already  seen  many  an  e.\ile  and  many  a  restoration  The  example 
of  the  resolute,  courageous  Popes  of  the  Middle  .Ages  will  light  the 

ly.  It  is  no  question  now  of  suffering  martyrdom,  of  clinging  to 
Jie  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  descending  into  the  catacombs  ;  but 
of  quitting  the  land  of  bondage,  in  order  to  exclaim  on  a  free  soil, 
"Our  bonds  are  broken,  and  we  are  free  : "  For  the  rest  (;od  will 
provide,  and  the  unceasing  gifts  and  sympathies  of  the  Catholic 
world.  .\nd  the  parties  in  Italy,  when  they  have  torn  and  exhausted 
the  land  which  has  become  a  battle-field  ;  when  the  sobered  and 
saddened  people,  tired  of  the  rule  of  l.iwyers  and  of  soldiers,  has 
understood  the  worth  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  authority,  then  will  be 
the  time  to  think  of  returning  to  the  Eternal  City.  In  the  interval, 
the  things  will  have  disappeared  for  whose  preservation  such  pains 
are  taken  ;  and  then   there  will  be  better  reason  than  Consalvi  had, 

the  preface  to  the  A/o/it  Propria  of  6th  July  1 8 1 6,  to  say  :  '•  I  )ivine 
I'rovidence,  which  so  conducts  human  affairs  that  out  of  the  greatest 
calamity  innumerable  benefits  proceed,  j-eems  to  have  intended  that 
the  interruption  of  the  papal  government  should  prepare  the  way  for 
a  more  perfect  form  of  it." 

We  have  written  at  a  length  for  which  we  must  apolo- 
gise to  our  readers  ;  and  yet  this  is  but  a  meagre  sketch 
of  the  contents  of  a  book  which  deals  with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  subjects  that  occupy  the  thoughts  and 
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move  the  feelings  of  religious  men.  We  will  attempt 
sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  leading  ideas  of  the  an: 
Addressing  a  mixed  audience,  he  undertakes  tocontnA  ,1 
two  different  interpretations  of  the  evenLS  which  are  beino 
fulfilled  in  Rome.  To  the  Protestants,  who  triumph  in 
the  expected  downfall  of  the  Papacy,  he  shows  the  conse- 
quences of  being  without  it.  To  the  Catholics,  who  see 
in  the  Roman  question  a  great  peril  to  the  Church,  he 
explains  how  the  possession  of  the  temporal  sovereigntv 
had  become  a  greater  misfortune  than  its  loss  for  a  time 
would  be.  From  the  opposite  aspects  of  the  religious 
camps  of  our  age  he  endeavours  to  awaken  the  misgiviiic;s 
of  one  party,  and  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the 
other.  There  is  an  inconsistency  between  the  Protestant 
system  and  the  progress  of  modern  learning  ;  there  is 
none  between  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  society.  The  events  which  are  tcnuing 
to  deprive  the  Pope  of  his  territory  are  not  to  be,  therefore. 
deplored,  if  we  consider  the  preceding  causes,  because  they 
made  this  catastrophe  inevitable  ;  still  less  if,  looking'  to 
the  future,  we  consider  the  state  of  Protestantism,  because 
they  remove  an  obstacle  to  union  which  is  humanly  almrut 
insurmountable.  In  a  former  work  Bollinger  exhibited 
the  moral  and  intellectual  exhaustion  of  Paganism  as  the 
prelude  to  Christianity.  In  like  manner  he  now  confronts 
the  dissolution  and  spiritual  decay  of  Protestantism  with 
the  Papacy.  But  in  order  to  complete  the  contrast,  and 
give  force  to  the  vindication,  it  was  requisite  that  the  true 
function  and  character  of  the  Holy  See  should  not  be 
concealed  from  the  unpractised  vision  of  strangers  by  the 
mask  of  that  system  of  government  which  has  grown  up 
around  it  in  modern  times.  The  importance  of  this 
violent  disruption  of  the  two  authorities  consists  in  the 
state  of  religion  throughout  the  world.  Its  cause  lie*  in 
the  deficicnces  of  the  temporal  power  ;  its  end  in  tlie 
mission  of  the  spiritual. 

The  interruption  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  is  the 
only  way  we  can  discern  in  which  these  deficicnces  can 
be   remedied   and   these   ends  obtained.      But  this  inter- 
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niption  cannot  be  prolonged.  In  an  age  in  which  the 
State  throughout  the  Continent  is  absolute,  and  tolerates 
no  immunities  ;  when  corporations  have  therefore  less 
freedom  than  individuals,  and  the  disposition  to  restrict 
their  action  increases  in  proportion  to  their  power,  the 
Pope  cannot  be  independent  as  a  subject.  He  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  sovereign,  the  free  ruler  of  an  actual  territory, 
protected  by  international  law  and  a  European  guarantee. 
The  restoration  consequently  is  necessary,  though  not  as 
an  immediate  consequence  of  the  revolution.  In  this 
revolutionary  age  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  Powers  is 
required  against  outward  attack.  They  must  also  be  our 
security  that  no  disaffection  is  provoked  within  ;  that 
there  shall  be  no  recurrence  of  the  dilemma  between  the 
right  of  insurrection  against  an  arbitrary  government  and 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  ;  and  that  civil  society 
shall  not  again  be  convulsed,  nor  the  pillars  of  law  and 
order  throughout  Europe  shaken,  by  a  revolution  against 
the  Church,  of  which,  in  the  present  instance,  the  conser- 
vative powers  share  the  blame,  and  have  already  felt  the 
consequences. 

In  the  earnest  and  impressive  language  of  the  con- 
clusion, in  which  Dollinger  conveys  the  warnings  \yhich 
all  Transalpine  Catholicism  owes  to  its  Head  as  an  Italian 
sovereign,  it  seems  to  us  that  something  more  definite  is 
intended  than  the  expression  of  the  wish,  which  almost 
every  Catholic  feels,  to  receive  the  Pope  in  his  own 
country.  The  anxiety  for  his  freedom  which  would  be 
felt  if  he  took  refuge  in  France,  would  be  almost  equally 
justified  by  his  presence  in  Austria.  A  residence  in  an 
exclusively  Catholic  country,  such  as  Spain,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  whole  spirit  of  this  book,  and  to  the  moral 
which  it  inculcates,  that  the  great  significance  of  the  crisis 
is  in  the  state  of  German  Protestantism.  If  the  position 
of  the  Catholics  in  Germany  would  supply  useful  lessons 
and  examples  to  the  Roman  court,  it  is  also  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Protestant  world  that  the  full  benefit  can 
best  be  drawn  from  its  trials,  and  that  the  crimes  of  the 
Italians,  which  have  begun  as  calamities,  may  be  turned 
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to  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  But  against  such 
counsels  there  is  a  powerful  influence  at  work.  Napoleon 
has  declared  his  determination  to  sweep  away  the  tcm[x)ral 
power.  The  continuance  of  the  occupation  of  Rome,  and 
his  express  prohibition  to  the  Piedmontese  government  to 
proceed  with  the  annexation  during  the  life  of  the  present 
Tope,  signify  that  he  calculates  on  greater  advanta<;cs  in 
a  conclave  than  from  the  patient  resolution  of  Pius  I.X. 
This  policy  is  supported  by  the  events  in  Italy  in  a 
formidable  manner.  The  more  the  Piedmontese  appear 
as  enemies  and  persecutors,  the  more  the  emperor  will 
appear  as  the  only  saviour  ;  and  the  dread  of  a  prolonged 
exile  in  any  Catholic  country,  and  of  dependence  for 
subsistence  or  the  contributions  of  the  faithful,  must 
exhibit  in  a  fascinating  light  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sjilendid  hospitality  and  powerful  protection  of  France. 
On  these  hopes  and  fears,  and  on  the  diflficulties  which 
are  pressing  on  the  cardinals  from  the  loss  of  their 
revenues,  the  emperor  speculates,  and  persuades  himself 
that  he  will  be  master  of  the  next  election.  On  the 
immovable  constancy  of  her  Supreme  Pontiff  the  Catholic 
Church  unconditionally  relies ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that,  in  an  almost  unparalleled  emergency,  he 
will  not  tremble  before  a  resolution  of  which  no  Pope  has 
given  an  example  since  the  consolidation  of  the  temporal 
power. 
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DOLLINGER'S    HIST-ORICAL    WORK' 

When  first  seen,  at  Wurzburg,  in  the  diaries  of  Platen 
the  poet,  Dr.  Dbllinger  was  an  eager  student  of  general 
litcature,  and  especially  of  Schlegel  and  the  romantic 
philosophy.  It  was  an  epoch  in  which  the  layman  and 
the  dilettante  prevailed.  In  other  days  a  divine  had 
half  a  dozen  distinct  schools  of  religious  thought  before 
him,  each  able  to  develop  and  to  satisfy  a  receptive  mind  ; 
but  the  best  traditions  of  western  scholarship  had  died 
away  when  the  young  Franconian  obtained  a  chair  in 
the  reorganised  university  of  Munich.  His  own  country, 
Bavaria,  his  time,  the  third  decade  of  the  century, 
furnished  no  guide,  no  master,  and  no  model  to  the 
new  professor.  E.xempt,  by  date  and  position,  from  the 
discipline  of  a  theological  party,  he  so  continued,  and 
never  turned  elsewhere  for  the  dependence  he  escaped 
at  home.  No  German  theologian,  of  his  own  or  other 
churches,  bent  his  course  ;  and  he  derived  nothing  from 
the  powerful  writer  then  dominant  in  the  North.  To  a 
friend  describing  Herder  as  the  one  unprofitable  classic, 
he  replied,  "  Did  you  ever  learn  anything  from  Schle'rr- 
macher?"  And  if  it  is  doubtful  which  way  this  stroke 
was  aimed,  it  is  certain  that  he  saw  less  than  others  in  the 
Berlin  teacher. 

Very  young  he  knew  modern  languages  well,  though 
with  a  defective  ear,  and  having  no  local  or  contemporary 
attachments  he  devoted  himself  .systematically  to  the 
study  of  foreign  divines.  The  characteristic  universality 
of  his  later  years  was   not   the  mere   result  of  untiring 
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energy  and  -n  unlimited  command  of  books.  Uu 
international  habit  sprang  from  the  inadequacy  of  tie 
national  supply,  and  the  search  for  truth  in  every  ccnturv 
naturally  became  a  lecturer  whose  function  it  was  to 
unfold  from  first  to  last  the  entire  life  of  the  Church, 
whose  range  extended  over  all  Christian  ages,  and  who  feit 
the  inferiority  of  his  own.  Dbllinger's  conception  of  the 
science  which  he  was  appointed  to  carry  forward,  in 
conformity  with  new  requirements  and  new  resources, 
differed  from  the  average  chiefly  by  being  more  thoruugh 
and  comprehensive.  At  two  points  he  was  touched  bv 
currents  of  the  day.  Savigny,  the  legal  e.x-pert  of  a  school 
recruited  from  both  denominations  and  gravitating,'  to- 
wards Catholicism,  had  cxixjunded  law  and  society  in  that 
historic  spirit  which  soon  pervaded  other  sciences,  ar  i 
restored  the  significance  of  national  custom  and  character. 
By  his  writings  Protestant  literature  overlapped.  The 
example  of  the  conspicuous  jurist  served  as  a  suc^gestion 
for  divines  to  realise  the  patient  process  of  history  ;  and 
Dollinger  continued  to  recognise  him  as  a  master  and 
originator  of  true  scientific  methods  when  his  inlluence  on 
jurisprudence  was  on  the  wane.  On  the  same  track, 
Drey,  in  1 8 1 9,  defended  the  theory  of  development  rI 
the  vital  prerogative  of  Rome  over  the  fixity  of  other 
churches.  Mohier  was  the  pupil  of  Drey,  and  they  made 
Tubingen  the  seat  of  a  positive  theology,  broader  and 
more  progressive  than  that  of  Munich. 

The  first  eminent  thinker  whom  he  saw  and  heard 
was  Baader,  the  poorest  of  writers,  but  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  impressive  talker  in  Germany,  and  the  one 
man  who  appears  to  have  influenced  the  direction 
of  his  mind.  Bishop  Martensen  has  described  his 
amazing  powers  ;  and  DoUinger,  who  remembered  him 
with  more  scant  esteem,  bore  equal  testimony  to  the 
wealth  and  worth  of  his  religious  philosophy  He 
probably  owed  to  him  his  persistent  disparagement  <: 
Hegel,  and  more  certainly  that  familiarity  with  the 
abstruse  literature  of  mysticism  which  made  him  as  clear 
and   sure  of  vision   in   the   twilight    of  I'etrucci  and  St. 
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Martin  as  in  the  congenial  company  of  iJuperron. 
Baader  is  remembered  by  those  who  abstain  from 
sixteen  volumes  of  discordant  thought,  as  the  inventor  of 
that  system  of  political  insurance  which  became  the  Holy 
,  lliance.  That  authority  is  as  sacred  and  sovereignty  as 
iosolute  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State,  was  an  easy  and 
obvious  inference,  and  it  had  been  lately  drawn  with  an 
energy  and  literary  point  to  which  Baader  was  a  stranger, 
by  the  Count  de  Maistre,  who  was  moreover  a  student  of 
St.  Martin.  When  the  ancient  mystic  welcomed  his  new 
friend,  he  was  full  of  the  praises  of  De  Maistre.  He 
impressed  upon  his  earnest  listener  the  importance  of 
the  books  on  the  pope  and  on  the  Gallican  church, 
and  assured  him  that  the  spirit  which  animates  them 
is  the  genuine  Catholicism.  These  conversations  were 
the  origin  of  DoUinger's  specific  ultramontanism.  It 
governed  one  half  of  his  life,  and  his  interest  in  De 
Maistre  outlasted  the  assent  which  he  once  gave  to  some 
of  his  opinions.  Questions  arising  from  the  Savoj-ard's 
indictment  against  Bacon,  which  he  proposed  to  Licbig. 
formed  the  connection  between  the  two  laboured  attacks 
on  the  founder  of  English  philosophy. 

Much  of  that  which  at  any  time  was  unhistoric  or 
presumptive  in  his  mind  may  be  ascribed  to  this 
influence ;  and  it  divided  him  from  Mohlcr,  who  was  far 
before  him  in  the  fulness  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  powers 
and  his  fame,  whom  he  survived  half  a  century,  and 
never  ceased  to  venerate  as  the  finest  theological  intel- 
lect he  had  known.  The  pu  lication  of  the  Syntl>o/ik 
made  it  difificult  for  the  author  to  remain  in  Wirtcmbcrg  ; 
Tubingen,  he  said,  was  a  place  where  he  could  neither 
live  nor  die  happy  ;  and  having  made  Zollinger's 
acquaintance,  he  conceived  an  ardent  wish  to  become  his 
colleague  at  Munich. 

Im  Verkehre  mit  Ihnen,  und  dem  Kreise  in  deni  Sie  leben, 
habe  ich  mich  aufs  anmuthigste  erheitert,  sittlich  gestdrkt,  und 
religios  getrostet  und  ermuthigt  gefunden ;  ein  Verciii  von 
Einwirkungen  auf  mich  wurde  mir  gewahrt,  deren  aller  ich  in 
fast  gleichein  Grade  hediirftig  war. 
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Dijllingcr  ncfjotiated  his  appointment,  overcame  the 
resisting  ministerial  medium  through  the  intervention  of 
the  king,  and  surrendered  his  own  department  of  theology, 
which  they  both  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  agency  in 
religious  instruction.  Mohler  had  visited  Gottingcn  and 
Berlin,  and  recognised  their  superiority.  A  public  addrcs, 
to  IManck,  praising  the  Protestant  treatment  of  history, 
was  omitted  by  Dollini,er  from  the  edition  of  his 
miscellaneous  writings.  They  differed  so  widely  that  one 
of  them  hesitated  to  read  Bossuet'3  Defensio,  ancl  generally 
kept  the  stronger  Gallicans  out  of  sight,  whilst  the  other 
warmly  recommended  Richer,  and  Launoy,  and  Dupii, 
and  cautioned  his  pupils  against  Baronius,  as  a  former  and 
a  cheat,  who  dishonestly  attributed  to  the  primitive  Church 
ideas  quite  foreign  to  its  constitution.  He  found  fauit 
with  his  friend  for  undue  favour  to  the  Jesuits,  and  undue 
severity  towards  Jansenism.  The  other  advised  him  to 
read  Ftinelon,  and  succeeded  in  modifying  this  opinion. 

Sie  werden  vielleic'nt  uni  so  geneigter  sein,  mir  zu  ver/tihen, 
wenn  ich  Ihnen  melde,  dass  ich  inzwischen  recht  fleissig  die 
Jansenistischen  Streitigkeiten,  durch  Ihre  freundliche  Zuschrii't 
angeregt,  r^'cdirt  habe,  und  Ihrer  Darstellung  ohne  Zweifcl  jetzt 
welt  nahc;  itehe  als  friiher.  Selbst  die  Bulle  Uninenitus 
erscheint  mir  in  einem  weit  giinstigeren  Lichte  als  friiher,  o;)schop. 
ich  die  Censur  mancher  Quesnel'scher  Siitze  immer  noch  nicht 
begreifen  kann.  Sie  schrieben  mir,  dass  die  Fcnelon'schc 
Correspondenz  einen  grossen  Einfluss  auf  Ihre  Kr^trachtungsweise 
ausgeubt  haha.     Auch  bei  mir  ist  dieses  dcr  Fail. 

But  in  describing  the  failure  of  scholastic  thcoloj:;y,  the 
exaggeration  of  De  Maistre,  the  incompetence  of  the 
Roman  censorship,  the  irreligion  of  Leo  X.,  and 
the  strength  of  Luther's  case  against  the  Papacy,  the 
sensitive  Suabian  made  a  contrast,  then,  and  long  after, 
with  Dollinger's  disciplined  coolness  and  reserve. 

Dann  war  wirklich  die  bestehende  Form  der  Kirche  im 
hochsten  Grade  tadelhaft,  und  bedurfte  der  Reinigun^'.  Die 
Papste  waren  Despoten,  willkiihrliche  Herrscher  gewordcn 
Gebriiuche  hatten  sich  angehauft,  die  im  hochsten  Grade  dem 
Glauben  und  der  christlichen  Frommigkeit  entgegen  waren.    In 
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vielen  Punkten  hatte  Luther  immer  Kecht,  wcnn  er  von 
Missbriiuchen  der  Romischen  Gewalt  spricht,  dass  dort  alles  fcil 
Jei.—Tetzel  verfuhr  ohnediess  auf  die  emporendste  Weise,  und 
ubertrieb,  mit  einer  religiosen  Kohheit  und  einem  Stumpfsinii 
ohne  Gleichen,  das  Bedenklichc  dcr  Sache  auf  die  ausscrste 
Spitze. 

The  disagreement  which  made  itself  felt  from  time  to  time 
between  the  famous  colleagues  was  not  removed  when 
one  of  them  wished  the  other  to  change  his  confessor 
before  his  last  illness. 

Mohler  claimed  the  supreme  chair  of  ecclesiastical 
history  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  by  right  of  seniority. 
He  apologised  for  venturing  to  supersede  one  who  had 
gained  distinction  in  that  lecture-room,  but  he  hinted  that 
he  himself  was  the  least  fit  of  the  two  for  dogmatics. 

Ich  habe  mich  fiir  die  historischen  Fiicher  entschieden.  Ihr 
Opfer,  wenn  Sie  Dogmatik  lesen,  anerkenne  ich,  aber  ich  bitte 
das  meinige  nicht  zu  iibersehen.  Welcher  Entschluss,  ich 
niochte  sagen,  welche  Unverschiimtheit  ist  es,  nach  Ihnen  und 
bei  Ihren  Lebzeiten,  Kirchengeschichte  in  Munchen  zu  doziren  ? 

Dollinger  took  that  branch  for  the  time,  but  he  never 
afterwards  taught  theology  proper.  As  Mohler,  who 
was  essentially  a  theologian,  deserted  divinity  to  compose 
inferior  treatises  on  the  gnostics  and  the  false  decretals, 
Dollinger,  by  choice  and  vocation  a  divine,  having 
religion  as  the  purpose  of  his  life,  judged  that  the  loftier 
function,  the  more  spiritual  service,  was  historical  teaching. 
The  problem  is  to  know  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  man 
who  was  eminently  intelligent  and  perspicuous  in  the 
exposition  of  doctrines,  but  who,  in  narrative,  description, 
and  knowledge  of  character,  was  neither  first  nor  second, 
resolved  that  his  mi.ssion  was  history. 

In  early  life  he  had  picked  up  chance  copies  of 
Baronius  and  Petavius,  the  pillars  of  historic  theology  ; 
but  the  motives  of  his  choice  lay  deeper.  Church  history 
had  long  been  the  weakest  point  and  the  cause  of 
weakness  among  the  Catholics,  and  it  was  the  rising 
strength  of  the  German  Protestants.  Therefore  it  was  the 
post  of  danger  ;  and  it  gave  to  a  theologian  the  command 
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of  a  public  of  laymen.  The  restoration  of  hitory 
coincided  witli  the  euthanasia  of  mctaphysic  ;  when  the 
foremost  philosophic  genius  of  the  time  led  over  Id  the 
historic  ♦rcatment  both  of  philosophy  and  relij^ion,  and 
Hamilton,  Cousin,  Comtc,  severally  converted  the  science 
into  its  history.  Many  men  better  efjuipjK'd  for  six-cu- 
lation  than  for  erudition  went  the  same  way  ;  the 
.systematic  thcolofjy  was  kept  up  in  the  univcrsititM  by 
the  influence  of  Rome,  where  scholastici.sm  went  on 
untouched  by  the  romantic  transformation.  Writing  of 
En;4land,  Wiseman  said :  "  There  is  still  a  scholastic 
hardness  in  our  controversial  theology,  an  unbend inf^nc^s 
of  outward  forms  in  our  exp'anations  of  Catholic  principici, 
which  renders  our  theologians  dry  and  unattractive  to 
the  most  catholicly  inclined  portion  of  our  Protestants," 
The  choice  which  these  youths  made,  towards  1830,  was, 
though  they  did  not  know  it,  the  beginning  of  a  rift  that 
widened. 

Dollinger  was  more  in  earnest  than  others  in  rcrjard- 
ing  Christianity  as  history,  and  in  pressing  the  affinity 
between  catholic  and  historical  thought.  Systems  were 
to  him  nearly  as  codes  to  Savigny,  when  he  exhorted  hi> 
contemporaries  not  to  consolidate  their  law,  lest,  witli 
their  wisdom  and  knowledge,  they  should  incorporate  their 
delusions  and  their  ignorance,  and  usjrp  for  the  state 
what  belonged  to  the  nation.  He  would  send  an  inquir- 
ing  student  to  the  Historia  Congregationis  de  Au.xiliis  and 
the  Historia  Pelagiann  rather  than  to  Molina  or  Lemos, 
and  often  gave  the  advice  which,  coming  from  Oriel,  dis- 
concerted Morris  of  ICxcter :  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  have 
to  read  the  Jesuit  Petavius."  He  dreaded  the  predomi- 
nance of  great  names  which  stop  the  wa>-,  and  evcrytliins; 
that  interposes  the  notions  of  an  epoch,  a  region,  or  a 
school  between  the  Church  and  the  observer. 

To  an  Innsbruck  professor,  lamenting  that  there  was 
no  philosophy  which  he  could  heartily  adopt,  he  replied 
that  philosophies  do  not  subsist  in  order  to  be  adopted. 
A  Thomist  or  a  Cartesian  seemed  to  him  as  a  captive,  or 
a  one-armed  combatant.      Prizing  metaphysicians  for  the 
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unstrung  pearls  which  they  tlrop  beyond  tlic  seclusion  of 
system,  he  loved  the  disjfcta  mtmbra  of  Coleridge,  and 
preferred  the  J'ensieri,  and  Parerj^n  utui  Ptinitipotmna  t» 
the  constructed  work  (jf  Gi<)l)crti  and  Schopenhauer.      lie 
knew  I^ibniz  chictlv  =n  his  letters,  and  was  perceptibly 
aiTectcd  by  his  law  ol  continuous  progression,  his  ycneral 
optimism,  and  his  eclectic  art  of  extracting  from  men  and 
books  only  the  good  that  is  in  them  ;   but  of  monadology 
or  pre-established  harmony  there  was  not  a  trace.      His 
colleague,  Schclling,  no  friend   to  the  friends  of  Uaader, 
stood  aloof.     The  elder  Windischmann,  whom  he  partic- 
ularly esteemed,  and  who  acted   in  Germany  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  Dc  Maistre,  had  hailed  Hegel  as  a  pioneer  of 
sound  philosophy,  with  whom  he  agreed  both  in  thought 
and    word.        DoUinger     had     no     such     condescension. 
Hegel  remained,   in   his   eyes,  the   strongest   of   all    the 
enemies  of  religion,  the  guide  of  Tubingen   in  its  aberra- 
tions,  the    reasoncr    whose    abstract    dialectics    made   a 
generation  of  clever  men   incapable  of  facing  facts.      He 
went  on  preferring  former  historians  of  dogma,  who  were 
untainted  by  the  trail  of  pantheism,  Haumgartcn-t'rusius, 
and  even   Muenscher,  and    by   no   means  admitted    that 
Baur  was  deeper  than  the  early  Jesuits  and  Oratorians,  or 
gained  more  than  he  lost  by  constriction  in  the  Hegelian 
coil.     He  took   pleasure    in   pointing  out   that    the  best 
recent  book  on  the  penitential  system,  Klieibth's  fourth 
volume,  owed  its  substance  to  Moriiuis.     The  dogmas  of 
pantheistic  history  offended  him  too  mucii  to  give  them 
deep  study,  and  he  was   ill  prepaied  with  counsel  for  a 
wanderer  lost  in  the  pervading  haze.      Hegelians  said  of 
him  that  he  lacked  the  constructive  unity  of  idea,  and 
knew  the  way  from  effect  to  cause,  but  not  from  cause 
to  law. 

His  own  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  which 
have  left  no  deep  furrow,  have  been  praised  by  Kcttclcr, 
who  was  not  an  undiscriminating  admirer.  He  sent  on 
one  of  his  pupils  to  Rosmini,  and  set  another  to  begin 
metaphysics  with  Suarez ;  and  when  Lady  Asliburton 
consulted   him   on   the  subject,   he   advised   her  to   read 
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Norris  and  Malebranche.  He  encouraged  the  study  of 
remoter  luminaries,  such  as  Cusa  and  Raymundus,  whose 
Natural  Theology  he  preferred  to  the  Analogy  ;  and  would 
not  have  men  overlook  some  who  are  off"  the  line,  like 
Postel.  But  although  l.e  deemed  it  the  mark  of  inferiority 
to  neglect  a  grain  of  the  gold  of  obsolete  and  eccentric 
writers,  he  always  assigned  to  original  speculation  a 
subordinate  place,  21s  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master, 
without  the  certainty  and  authority  of  history.  What  one 
of  his  English  friends  writes  of  a  divine  they  both  admireJ, 
might  fitly  be  applied  to  him  : 

He  was  a  disciple  in  the  school  of  Bishop  Butler,  and  had 
learned  as  a  first  principle  to  recognise  the  limitations  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  unphilosophical  folly  of  trying  to  round  ofl 
into  finished  and  pretentious  schemes  our  fragmentary  yet  certam 
notices  of  our  own  condition  and  of  God's  dealing  with  it. 

He  alarmed  Archer  Gurney  by  saying  that  all  hope 
of  an  understanding  is  at  an  end,  if  logic  be  applied  for  the 
rectification  of  dogma,  and  to  Dr.  Plummer,  who  acknow- 
ledged him  as  the  most  capable  of  modern  theologians 
and  historians,  he  spoke  of  the  hopelessness  of  tryinjj  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  terms  used  in  definitions.  To 
his  archbishop  he  wrote  that  men  may  discuss  the 
mysteries  of  faith  to  the  last  day  without  avail ;  "  we 
stand  here  on  the  solid  ground  of  history,  evidence,  and 
fact."  Expressing  his  innermost  thought,  that  religion 
exists  to  make  men  better,  and  that  the  ethical  quality  of 
dogma  constitutes  its  value,  he  once  said  :  "  Tantum  valet 
quantum  ad  corrigendum,  purgandum,  sanctificandum 
hominem  confert."  In  theology  as  an  intellectual  exercise, 
beyond  its  action  on  the  soul,  he  felt  less  interest,  and 
those  disputes  most  satisfied  him  which  can  be  decided 
by  appeal  to  the  historian. 

From  his  early  reputation  and  his  position  at  the 
outpost,  confronting  Protestant  .science,  he  was  expected 
to  make  up  his  mind  over  a  large  area  of  unsettled  thought 
and  disputed  fact,  and  to  be  provided  with  an  opinion  — 
a  freehold  opinion  of  his  own — and  a  reasoned  answer  to 
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every  difficulty.  People  had  a  right  to  know  what  he 
knew  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  Mark, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  John,  the 
lives  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  sources  of  Erigena,  the  author 
of  the  Imitation  and  of  the  Twelve  Articles,  the  Nag's 
Head  and  the  Casket  Letters.  The  suspense  and  poise  of 
the  mind,  which  is  the  pride  and  privilege  of  the  un- 
professional scholar,  was  forbidden  him.  Students  could 
not  wait  for  the  master  to  complete  his  studies  ;  they 
ibcked  for  dry  light  of  knowledge,  for  something  defined 
and  final,  to  their  keen,  grave,  unemotional  professor,  who 
said  sometimes  more  than  he  could  be  sure  of,  but  who 
was  not  likely  to  abridge  thought  by  oracular  responses, 
or  to  give  aphorism  for  argument.  He  accepted  the 
necessity  of  the  situation.  A  time  came  when  everybody 
was  invited,  once  a  week,  to  put  any  imaginable  question 
from  the  whole  of  Church  history,  and  he  at  once  replied. 
If  this  was  a  stimulus  to  exertion  during  the  years  spent 
in  mastering  and  pondering  the  immense  materials,  it 
served  less  to  promote  originality  and  care  than  premature 
certitude  and  the  craving  for  quick  returns.  Apart  from 
the  constant  duty  of  teaching,  his  knowledge  might  not 
have  been  so  extensive,  but  his  views  would  have  been 
less  decided  and  therefore  less  liable  to  change. 

As  an  historian,  Dbllinger  regarded  Christianity  as 
a  force  more  than  as  a  doctrine,  and  displayed  it  as  it 
expanded  and  became  the  soul  of  later  history.  It  was 
the  mission  and  occupation  of  his  life  to  discover  and  to 
disclose  how  this  was  accomplished,  and  to  understand  the 
history  of  civilised  Europe,  religious  and  profane,  mental 
and  political,  by  the  aid  of  sources  which,  being  original 
and  authentic,  yielded  certainty.  In  his  vigorous  prime, 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  within  his  powers  to  complete 
the  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Christ  in  a 
single  massive  work.  The  separated  churches,  the  centri- 
fugal forces,  were  to  have  been  treated  apart,  until  he 
adopted  the  ampler  title  of  a  history  of  Christianity.  We 
who  look  back  upon  all  that  the  combined  and  divided 
labour  of  a  thousand  earnest,  gifted,  and  often  instructed 
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men  has  done  and  left  undone  in  sixty  years,  can  estim;ite 
the  scientific  level  of  an  age  where  such  a  dream  could  be 
dreamed  by  such  a  man,  misled  neither  by  imagination 
nor  ambition,  but  knowing  his  own  limitations  and  the 
immeasurable  world  of  books.  Experience  slowly  tau;'ht 
Iiim  that  he  who  takes  all  history  for  his  province  is  not 
the  man  to  write  a  compendium. 

The  four  volumes  of  Church  History  which  gave  him  „ 
name  in  literature  appeared  between  1833  and  1838,  am 
stopped  short  of  the  Reformation.  In  writing  mainly  for 
the  horizon  of  seminaries,  it  was  desirable  to  escheu 
voyages  of  discovery  and  the  pathless  border-land.  The 
materials  were  all  in  print,  and  were  the  daily  bread  of 
scholars.  A  celebrated  Anglican  described  Uullin;^er  a; 
that  time  as  more  intentional  than  Fleury  ;  while  Cathoh'c> 
objected  that  he  was  a  candid  friend ;  and  Lutherans. 
probing  deeper,  observed  that  he  resolutely  held  his  ground 
wherever  he  could,  and  as  resolutely  abandoned  every 
position  that  he  found  untenable.  He  has  since  said  of 
himself  that  he  always  spoke  sincerely,  but  that  he  spoke 
as  an  advocate — a  sincere  advocate  who  pleaded  only  for 
a  cause  which  he  had  convinced  himself  was  just.  The 
cause  he  pleaded  was  the  divine  government  of  the 
Church,  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  it  would  be 
preserved  from  error,  though  not  from  sin,  the  uninterrupted 
employment  of  the  powers  committed  by  Christ  for  the 
salvation  of  man.  By  the  absence  of  false  arts  he  acquired 
that  reiiute  for  superior  integrity  which  caused  a  Tyrolesc 
divine  to  speak  of  him  as  the  most  chivalrous  of  the 
Catholic  celebrities  ;  and  the  nuncio  who  was  at  Munich 
during  the  first  ten  years  called  him  the  "  profcsscur  le  phi-; 
cclaire,  le  plus  religieu.x,  en  un  mot  le  plus  distinijue  de 
Tuniversitc." 

Taking  his  survey  from  the  elevation  of  general  history, 
he  gives  less  space  to  all  the  early  heresies  together  than 
to  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism.  His  way  lies  between 
Neandcr,  who  cares  for  no  institutions,  and  Baur,  who 
cares  for  no  individuals.  He  was  entirely  e.xcmpt  fro;:i 
that   impersonal   idealism  which   Sybel   laid  down  at  tlic 
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foundation  of  his  review,  which  causes  Delbriick  to 
complain  that  Macaulay,  who  could  see  facts  so  well,  could 
not  see  that  they  are  revelations,  which  Baur  defines  with- 
out disguise  in  his  Dreieinigkeitslehre :  "  Alle  geschicht- 
lichen  Personen  sind  fiir  uns  blosse  Namen."  The  two 
posthumous  works  of  Hegel  which  turned  events  into 
theories  had  not  then  appeared.  Dollinger,  setting  life 
and  action  above  theory,  omitted  the  progress  of  doctrine. 
He  proposed  that  Mohler  should  take  that  share  of  their 
common  topic,  and  the  plan,  entertained  at  first,  was 
interrupted,  with  much  besides,  by  death.  He  felt  too 
deeply  the  overwhelming  unity  of  force  to  yield  to  that 
atomic  theory  which  was  provoked  by  the  Hegelian  excess  : 
"L'histoire  n'est  pas  un  simple  jeu  d'abstractions,  et  les 
hommes  y  sont  plus  que  les  doctrines.  Ce  n'est  pas  une 
certaine  theorie  sur  la  justification  et  la  redemption  qui 
a  fait  la  R^forme  :  c'est  Luther,  c'est  Calvin."  But  he 
allows  a  vast  scope  to  the  variable  will  and  character  of 
man.  The  object  of  religion  upon  earth  is  saintliness,  and 
its  success  is  shown  in  holy  individuals.  He  leaves  law 
and  doctrine,  moving  in  their  appointed  orbits,  to  hold  up 
great  men  and  examples  of  Christian  virtue. 

Dollinger,  who  had  in  youth  acted  as  secretary  to 
Hohenlohe,  was  always  reserved  in  his  use  of  the  super- 
natural. In  the  vision  of  Constantine  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  he  gives  his  reader  both  the  natural 
e'pianation  and  the  miraculous.  He  thought  that  the 
witness  of  the  fathers  to  the  continuance  of  miraculous 
powers  could  not  be  resisted  without  making  history 
a  priori,  but  later  on,  the  more  he  sifted  and  compared 
authorities,  the  more  severe  he  became.  He  deplored  the 
uncritical  credulity  of  the  author  of  the  Monks  oj  the  West  ; 
and,  in  examining  the  Stigmata,  he  cited  the  experience 
of  a  Spanish  convent  where  they  were  so  common  that 
it  became  a  sign  of  reprobation  to  be  without  them. 
Historians,  he  said,  have  to  look  for  natural  causes : 
enough  will  remain  for  the  action  of  Providence,  where  we 
cannot  penetrate.  In  his  unfinished  book  on  Ecclesiastical 
Prophecy  he  enumerates  the  illusions  of  mcdiceval  saints 
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when  they  spoke  of  the  future,  and  describes  them,  as  he 
once  described  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  as  prophets  havino 
nothing  to  foretell.  At  Frankfort,  where  he  spoilt  his 
watch  by  depositing  it  in  unexpected  holy  water,  and  it 
was  whispered  that  he  had  put  it  there  to  mend  it,  every- 
body knew  that  there  was  hardly  a  Catholic  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  whom  such  a  fable  could  be  told  witli  more 
felicitous  unfitness. 

For  twenty  years  of  his  life  at  Munich,  Gorres  wa 
the  impressive  central  figure  of  a  group  reputed  far  and 
wide,  the  most  intellectual  force  in  the  Catholic  world. 
Seeing  things  by  the  light  of  other  days,  Nippold  and 
Maurenbrecher  describe  DoUinger  himself  as  its  most 
eminent  member.  There  was  present  gain  and  future 
peril  in  living  amongst  a  clever  but  restricted  set,  sheltcrec, 
supported,  and  restrained  by  friends  who  were  united  in 
aims  and  studies,  who  cherished  their  sympathies  and  their 
enmities  in  common,  and  who  therefore  believed  that 
they  were  divided  by  no  deep  cleft  or  ultimate  principle. 
Dollinger  never  outlived  the  glamour  of  the  eloquence 
and  ascendancy  of  Gorres,  and  spoke  of  him  long  after 
his  death  as  a  man  of  real  knowledge,  and  of  greater 
religious  than  political  insight.  Between  the  imaginative 
rhetorician  and  the  measured,  scrutinising  scholar,  the 
contrast  was  wide.  One  of  the  many  pupils  and  rare 
disciples  of  the  former  complained  that  his  friend  supplied 
interminable  matter  for  the  sterile  and  unavailing  J/p/ii. 
in  order  to  amuse  him  with  ropes  of  sand  :  and  tlie 
severest  censure  of  Dollinger's  art  as  an  historian  was 
pronounced  by  Gorres  when  he  said,  "  I  always  see 
analogies,  and  you  always  see  differences." 

At  all  times,  but  in  his  early  studies  especially,  he 
owed  much  to  the  Italians,  whose  ecclesiastical  literature 
was  the  first  that  he  mastered,  and  predominates  in  his 
Church  history.  Several  of  his  countrymen,  such  as 
Savigny  and  Raumer,  had  composed  history  on  the 
shoulders  of  Bolognese  and  Lombard  scholars,  and  some 
of  their  most  conspicuous  successors  to  the  present  day 
have  lived  under  heavy  obligations  to  Modena  and  San 
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Marino.  During  the  tranquil  century  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, Italians  studied  the  history  of  their  country  with 
diligence  and  success.  Even  such  places  as  Parma, 
Verona,  Brescia,  became  centres  of  obscure  but  faithful 
work.  Osimo  possessed  annals  as  bulky  as  Rome.  The 
story  of  the  province  of  Treviso  was  told  in  twenty  volumes. 
The  antiquities  of  Picenum  filled  thirty-two  folios.  The 
lest  of  all  this  national  and  municipal  patriotism  was 
diven  to  the  service  of  religion.  Popes  and  cardinals, 
dioceses  and  parish  churches  became  the  theme  of  un- 
tiring enthusiasts.  There  too  were  the  stupendous  records 
of  the  religious  orders,  their  bulls  and  charters,  their 
biography  and  their  bibliography.  In  this  immense 
world  of  patient,  accurate,  devoted  research,  Dbllinjjer 
laid  the  deep  foundations  of  his  historical  knowledge. 
Beginning  like  everybody  with  Baronius  and  Muratori,  he 
^'ave  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  Noris,  and  to  the  solid 
and  enlightenc  1  scholarship  that  surrounded  Benedict 
.\1V.,  down  to  the  compilers,  Borgia,  Fantuzzi,  Marini, 
with  whom,  in  the  evil  days  of  regeneration  by  the 
French,  the  grand  tradition  died  away.  He  has  put  on 
record  his  judgment  that  Orsi  and  Saccarelli  were  the 
best  writers  on  the  general  historj'  of  the  Church.  After- 
wards, when  other  layers  had  b'?en  superposed,  and  the 
course  he  took  was  his  own,  he  relied  much  on  the 
canonists,  Ballerini  and  Berardi  ;  and  he  commended 
Biatichi,  De  Bennettis,  and  the  author  of  the  anonymous 
Confutazione,  as  the  strongest  Roman  antidote  to  Blondel, 
Buckeridge,  and  Barrow.  Italy  possessed  the  largest 
extant  body  of  Catholic  learning ;  the  whole  sphere  r*" 
Church  government  was  within  its  range,  and  it  enjoyed 
something  of  the  official  prerogative. 

Ne.\t  to  the  Italians  he  gave  systematic  attention  to 
the  French.  The  conspicuous  Gallicans,  the  Jansenists, 
from  whom  at  last  he  derived  much  suppc^rt,  Richer,  Van 
Kspen,  Launoy,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  original  of 
Bossuet,  Arnauld,  whom  he  thought  his  superior,  are 
absent  from  his  pages.  He  never  overcame  his  distrust  of 
Pascal,  for  his  methodical  scepticism  and  his  endeavour 
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to  dissociate  religion  from  learning ;  and  he  rated  high 
Daniel's  reply  to  the  Proi  inciaks.  He  esteemed  still 
more  the  French  Protestants  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  transformed  the  system  of  Geneva  and  Dort.  En<jli<h 
theology  did  not  come  much  in  his  way  until  he  had  made 
himself  at  home  with  the  Italians  and  the  primary  French 
Then  it  abounded.  He  gathered  it  in  quantities  on  two 
journeys  in  1851  and  1858,  and  he  possessed  the  English 
divines  in  perfection,  at  least  down  to  Whitby,  and  the 
nonjurors.  Early  acquaintance  with  Sir  Edward  Vavasour 
and  Lord  Clifford  had  planted  a  lasting  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  English  Catholic  families,  which  sometimes  tinned 
his  judgments.  The  neglected  literature  of  the  Catholics 
in  England  held  a  place  in  his  scheme  of  thought,  which 
it  never  obtained  in  the  eyes  of  any  other  scholar,  native 
or  foreign.  This  was  the  only  considerable  school  of 
divines  who  wrote  under  persecution,  and  were  reduced  to 
an  attitude  of  defence.  In  conflict  with  the  most  learned, 
intelligent,  and  conciliatory  of  controversialists,  they 
developed  a  remarkable  spirit  of  moderation,  discriminating 
inferior  elements  from  the  original  and  genuine  growth  of 
Catholic  roots  ;  and  their  several  declarations  and  mani- 
festoes, from  the  Restoration  onwards,  were  an  inex- 
haustible supply  for  irenics.  Therefore  they  powerfully 
attracted  one  who  took  the  words  of  St.  Vincent  of  Ltrins 
not  merely  for  a  flash  of  illumination,  but  for  a  scientific 
formula  and  guiding  principle.  Few  writers  interested  him 
more  deeply  than  Stapleton,  Davenport,  who  anticipated 
Number  XC,  Irishmen,  such  as  Caron  and  VValshe,  and 
the  Scots,  Barclay,  the  adversary  and  friend  of  Bcllarmine, 
Ramsay,  the  convert  and  recorder  of  Fenelon.  1 1  may  be 
that,  to  an  intellect  trained  in  the  historic  process,  stability, 
continuity,  and  growth  were  terms  of  more  vivid  and  exact 
significance  than  to  the  doctors  of  Pont-a-Mousson  and 
Lambspring.  But  when  he  came  forward  arrayed  in  the 
spoils  of  Italian  libraries  and  German  universities,  with  the 
erudition  of  centuries  and  the  criticism  of  to-day,  lie  sume- 
times  wa'  content  to  follow  where  forgotten  Benedictines 
or  I'ranciscans  had  preceded,  under  the  later  Stuarts. 
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He  seldom  quotes  contemporary  Germans,  unless  to 
dispute  with  them,  prefers  old  books  to  new,  and  speaks 
of  the  necessary  revision  and  renovation  of  history.  He 
suspected  imported  views  and  foregone  conclusions  even  .n 
Neander  ;  and  although  he  could  not  say,  with  Macaulay, 
that  Gieseler  was  a  rascal,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard, 
he  missed  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  dislike  for  that 
accomplished  artificer  in  mosaic.  Looking  at  the 
literature  before  him,  at  England,  with  Gibbon  for  its  one 
ecclesiastical  historian ;  at  Germany, with  the  most  profound 
of  its  divines  expecting  the  Church  to  merge  in  the  State, 
he  inferred  that  its  historic  and  organic  unity  would  only 
be  recognised  by  Catholic  science,  while  the  soundest 
Protestant  would  understand  it  least.  In  later  years, 
Kliefoth,  Ritschl,  Gass,  perhaps  also  Dorner  and  Uhlhorn, 
obliged  him  to  modify  an  opinion  which  the  entire  school 
of  Schleiermacher,  including  the  illustrious  Rothe,  served 
only  to  confirm.  Germany,  as  he  found  it  when  he  began 
to  see  the  world,  little  resembled  that  of  his  old  age,  when 
the  work  he  had  pursued  for  seventy  years  was  carried 
forward,  with  knowledge  and  power  like  his  own,  by  the 
best  of  his  countrymen.  The  proportion  of  things  was 
changed.  There  was  a  religious  literature  to  be  proud  of, 
to  rely  on  :  other  nations,  other  epochs,  had  lost  their 
superiority.  As  his  own  people  advanced,  and  dominated 
in  the  branches  of  learning  to  which  his  life  was  given,  in 
everything  except  literary  history  and  epigraphies,  and 
there  was  no  more  need  to  look  abroad,  Dollingcr's 
cosmopolitan  characteristic  diminished,  he  was  more 
absorbed  in  the  national  thought  and  work,  and  did  not 
object  to  be  called  the  most  German  of  the  Germans. 

The  idea  that  religious  science  is  not  so  much  science 
as  religion,  that  it  should  be  treated  differently  from  other 
matters,  so  that  he  who  treats  it  may  rightly  display  his 
soul,  flourished  in  his  vicinity,  inspiring  the  lives  of  Saint 
Klizabeth  and  Joan  of  Arc,  Mcililer's  fine  lectures  on  the 
early  fathers,  and  the  book  which  Gratry  chose  to  entitle 
a  Commentary  on  St.  Miitthnv.  Dollinger  came  early 
to  the  belief  that  history  ought  to  be  impersonal,  that  the 
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historian  does  well  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  to  be  humble 
and  self-denying,  making  it  a  religious  duty  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  all  that  betrays  his  own  position  and 
quality,  his  hopes  and  wishes.  Without  aspiring  to  the 
calm  indifference  of  Rankc,  he  was  conscious  that,  in  carl\ 
life,  he  had  been  too  positive,  and  too  eager  to  persuade. 
The  Belgian  scholar  who,  conversing  with  him  in  1842 
was  reminded  of  F^nclon,  missed  the  acuter  angles  of  his 
character.  He.  who  in  private  intercourse  sometimes 
allowed  himself  to  persist,  to  contradict,  and  even  to 
baffle  a  bore  by  frankly  falling  asleep,  would  have  declinti 
the  evocation  of  Versailles.  But  in  reasonableness, 
moderation,  and  charity,  in  general  culture  of  mind  an.i 
the  ser  e  of  the  demands  of  the  progress  of  civilisatin, 
in  the  ideal  church  for  which  he  lived,  he  was  more  in 
harmony  with  F^nelon  than  with  many  others  who  re- 
sembled him  ill  the  character  of  their  work. 

He  deemed  it  catholic  to  take  ideas  from  histtjry,  ami 
heresy  to  take  them  into  it.  When  men  gave  cvidcncf 
for  the  opposite  party,  and  against  their  own,  he  will;n;'lv 
took  for  impartiality  what  he  could  not  always  distini;ii:-h 
from  indifference  or  subdivision  He  felt  that  sircLte 
history  was  the  royal  road  to  religious  union,  and  he 
s[)ecially  cultivated  those  who  saw  both  sides.  He  womd 
cite  with  complacency  what  clever  Jesuits,  Raynaud  m\ 
Faurc,  said  for  the  Reformation,  ^Iariana  ami  Cordara 
against  their  society.  When  a  Rhenish  Catiiolic  and  a 
Genevese  Calvinist  drew  two  portraits  of  Calvin  which 
were  virtually  the  same,  or  when,  in  I'"ickor's  revisini  f 
Bohmcr,  the  Catholic  defended  the  Emperor  Freckric  li. 
against  the  Protestant,  he  rejoiced  as  over  a  sign  of  the 
advent  of  science.  As  the  Middle  Ages,  rescued  in  ; 
polemics  by  the  genial  and  uncritical  sym;)athy  of  .Miilier. 
became  an  object  of  pojmlar  study,  and  Royer  Collnrd  said 
of  Villcmain.  //  ,i  fait,  il  fait,  et  il  fera  ton;  iirs  son 
Gft^oire  Vlf.,  there  were  Catholics  who  desired,  by  a 
prolonged  soritfs,  to  derive  advantage  from  the  new  spirit. 
Wiseman  consulted  Dcillinger  for  the  pnrpo^e.  "  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  write  me  a  list  of  what  von  ccnsidf 
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the  best  books  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation  ; 
Menzel  and  Buchholz  I  know ;  especially  any  exposing 
the  characters  of  the  leading  reformers  ? "  In  the  same 
frame  of  mind  he  asked  him  what  pope  there  was  whose 
good  name  had  not  been  vindicated  ;  and  Dbllinger's 
reply,  that  Boniface  VIII.  wanted  a  friend,  prompted  both 
Wiseman's  article  and  Tosti's  book. 

In  politics,  as  in  religion,  he  made  the  past  a  law  for 
the  present,  and  resisted  doctrines  which  are  ready-made, 
and  are  not  derived  from  experience.  Consequently,  he 
undervalued  work  which  would  never  have  been  done 
from  disinterested  motives ;  and  there  were  three  of  his 
most  eminent  contemporaries  whom  he  decidedly  under- 
estimated. Having  known  Thiers,  and  heard  him  speak, 
he  felt  profoundly  the  talent  of  the  extraordinary  man, 
before  Lanfrev  or  Taine,  Hausser  and  Bernhardi  had  so 
ruined  his  creiit  among  Germans  that  Dollinger,  disgusted 
by  his  advocacy,  whether  of  the  Revolution,  of  Napoleon, 
or  of  France,  neglected  his  work.  Stahl  claims  to  be 
accounted  an  historian  by  his  incomparably  able  book  on 
the  Church  government  of  the  Reformation.  As  a  professor 
at  Munich,  and  afterwards  as  a  parliamentary  leader  at 
Berlin,  he  was  always  an  avowed  partisan.  Dollinger 
depreciated  him  accordingly,  and  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion that  certain  remarks  on  the  sovereign  dialectician  of 
European  conservatism  were  on  the  point  of  appearing 
when  he  died.  He  so  far  made  it  good  in  his  preface 
that  the  thing  was  forgotten  when  Gerlach  came  to  see 
the  assailant  of  his  friend.  But  once,  when  I  spoke  of 
Stahl  as  the  greatest  man  born  of  a  Jewish  mother  since 
Titus,  he  thought  me  unjust  to  Disraeli. 

Most  of  all,  he  misjudged  Macaulay,  whose  German 
admirers  are  not  always  in  the  higher  ranks  of  literature, 
and  of  whom  Kanke  even  said  that  he  could  hardly  be 
called  an  historian  at  all,  tried  by  the  stricter  test.  He 
had  no  doubt  seen  how  his  unsuggestive  fixit)'  and  assurance 
could  cramp  and  close  a  mind  ;  and  he  felt  more  beholden 
to  the  rivals  who  produced  d'Adda,  Baiillon,  and  Bonnet, 
than  to  the  author  of  so   many   pictures  and    so  much 
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bootless  decoration.  He  tendered  a  course  of  Baconi 
Kssays,  or  of  Butler's  and  Newman's  Sermons,  as  a 
preservative  against  intemperate  dogmatism.  He  de- 
nounced Macaulay's  indifference  to  the  merits  of  the 
inferior  cause,  and  desired  more  generous  treatment  of  the 
Jacobites  and  the  French  king.  He  deemed  it  hard  that 
a  science  happily  delivered  from  the  toils  of  rcii<jious 
passion  should  be  involved  in  political,  and  made  to  pass 
from  the  sacristy  to  the  lobby,  by  the  most  brilliant 
example  in  literature.  To  the  objectioi  that  one  who 
celebrates  the  victory  of  j.ar'"  \'^n\[i,  over  monarchs,  ot 
democracy  over  aristocracy,  of  liberty  over  authority, 
declares,  not  the  tenets  of  a  party,  but  manifest  dcstiiiy 
and  the  irrevocable  decree,  he  would  reply  that  a  narrow 
induction  is  the  bane  of  philosophy,  that  the  ways  of 
Providence  arc  not  inscribed  on  the  surface  of  thin<;s,  that 
religion,  socialism,  militarism,  and  revolution  possibly 
reserve  a  store  of  cogent  surprises  for  the  economist, 
utilitaria.i,  and  whig. 

In  1865  he  was  invited  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of 
his  Church  history.  Whilst  he  was  mustering  the  close 
ranks  of  folios  which  had  satisfied  a  century  of  historians, 
the  world  had  moved,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  raw 
material  to  be  measured  by  thousands  of  volumes.  The 
archives  which  had  been  sealed  with  seven  seals  had 
become  as  necessary  to  the  serious  student  as  his  libran 
Every  part  of  his  studies  had  suffered  transformation, 
except  the  fathers,  who  had  largely  escaped  the  crucible, 
and  the  canon  law,  which  had  only  just  been  cau.f,fht  by 
the  historical  current.  1  le  had  begun  when  Nicbiihr  was 
lecturing  at  Bonn  and  Hec,^el  at  Hcrlin  ;  before  Tischen- 
dorf  unfolded  his  first  manuscript  ;  before  Baur  disco\  ercd 
the  Tubingen  hypothesis  in  the  congrc-^'ation  of  Corinth : 
before  Rothe  had  planned  his  treatise  on  the  primitive 
church,  or  Ranke  had  begun  to  pluck  the  plums  for  '.v.i 
modern  popes.  Guizot  had  not  founded  the  Eu'/i  ,Ai 
Chartes,  and  the  school  of  method  was  not  yet  opened  at 
Berlin.  The  application  of  instruments  of  precision  was 
just  beginning,  and  what  Prynne  calls  the  heroic  study  of 
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records  had  scarcely  molested  the  ancient  reign  of  lives 
and  chronicles.  None  had  worked  harder  at  his  science 
and  at  himself  than  Dullin^jer ;  and  the  change  around 
him  was  not  greater  than  the  change  within.  In  his  early 
career  as  a  teacher  of  religion  he  had  often  shrunk  from 
books  which  bore  no  stamp  of  (orthodoxy.  It  was  lonj; 
before  he  read  Sarpi  or  the  Lettres  ProvinciaUs,  or  even 
Ranke's  Popes,  which  appeared  when  he  was  thirty-five, 
and  which  astonished  him  by  the  serene  case  with  which 
a  man  who  knew  so  much  touched  on  such  delicate 
ground.  The  book  which  he  had  written  in  that  state  of 
mind,  and  with  that  conception  of  science  and  religion, 
had  only  a  prehistoric  interest  for  its  author.  He  refused 
to  reprint  it,  and  declared  that  there  was  hardly  a  sentence 
fit  to  stand  unchanged.  He  lamented  that  he  had  lost 
ten  years  of  life  in  getting  his  bearings,  and  in  learning, 
unaided,  the  most  difficult  craft  in  the  world.  Those 
years  of  apprenticeship  without  a  master  were  the  time 
spent  on  his  Kircliengeschiclite.  The  want  of  training 
remained.  He  could  impart  knowledge  better  than  the 
art  of  learning.  Thousands  of  his  pupils  have  acquired 
connected  views  of  religion  passing  through  the  ages,  and 
gathered,  if  they  were  intelligent,  some  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  history  ;  but  nobody  ever  learnt  from  him  the 
mechanism  by  which  it  is  written. 

Brougham  advised  the  law -student  to  begin  with 
Dante ;  and  a  distinguished  physician  informs  us  that 
Gibbon,  Grote,  and  Mill  made  him  what  he  is.  The  men 
to  whom  Dollinger  owed  his  historic  insight  and  who 
mainly  helped  to  develop  and  strengthen  and  direct  his 
special  faculty,  were  not  all  of  his  own  cast,  or  remarkable 
in  the  common  description  of  literary  talent.  The  assist- 
ants were  countless,  but  the  masters  were  few,  and  he 
looked  up  with  extraordinary  gratitude  to  men  like 
Sigonius,  Antonius  Augustinus,  Blondel,  I'ctavius,  Leibniz, 
Burke,  and  Niebuhr,  who  had  opened  the  passes  for  him 
as  he  struggled  and  groped  in  the  illimitable  forest. 

He  interrupted  his  work  because  he  found  the  materials 
too  scanty  for  the  later  Middle  Ayes,  and  too  copiuus  fur 
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the  Reformation.  The  defective  account  of  the  Albi- 
gensian  theolojjy,  which  he  had  sent  to  one  of  his  tran< 
Utors,  never  appeared  in  German.  At  I'aris  he  searched 
.he  Ubrary  for  the  missing  information,  and  he  ask^l 
Ress^guicr  to  make  inquiry  for  the  records  of  the  in 
quisition  in  Languedoc,  thus  laying  the  foundations  ot 
that  Sektengeschichte  which  he  published  fifty  yenr;  later 
Munich  offered  such  inexhaustible  supplies  for  th<-  Ke 
formation  that  his  collections  overran  all  bounds  Hi- 
completed  only  that  part  of  his  plan  which  included 
Lutheranism  and  the  sixteenth  century.  The  third 
volume,  published  in  1848,  containing  the  theology  (,f 
the  Reformation,  is  the  most  solid  of  his  writin^v 
He  had  miscalculated,  not  his  resources,  of  which  only 
a  part  had  come  into  action,  but  the  possibilities  of  con- 
centration and  compression.  The  book  was  left  a 
fragment  when  he  had  to  abandon  his  study  for  the 
Frankfort  barricades. 

The  peculiarity  of  his  treatment  is  that  he  contracts 
the  Reformation  into  a  history  of  the  doctrine  ol 
justification.  He  found  that  this  and  this  alone  wa.s  the 
essential  point  in  Luther's  mind,  that  he  made  it  the  basis 
of  his  argument,  the  motive  of  his  separation,  the  root  and 
principle  of  his  religion.  He  believed  that  Luther  was 
right  in  the  cardinal  importance  he  attributed  to  this 
doctrine  in  his  system,  ind  he  in  his  turn  recognised  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  all  that  followed,  the  source  of  the 
reformer's  popularity  and  succe.ss,  the  sole  insurmount.ihle 
obstacle  to  every  scheme  of  restoration.  It  was  also,  for 
him,  the  centre  and  the  basis  of  his  antagonism.  That 
was  the  point  that  he  attacked  when  he  combated 
Protestantism,  and  he  held  all  other  elements  of  conflict 
cheap  in  comparison,  deeming  that  they  are  not  invariable, 
or  not  incurable,  or  not  supremely  serious.  Apart  from 
this,  there  was  much  in  Protestantism  th.it  he  admired, 
much  in  its  effects  for  which  he  was  grateful.  With  the 
Lutheran  view  of  imjJUtation,  Protestant  and  Catholic  were 
separated  by  an  abyss.  Without  it,  there  was  no  lastiiii; 
reason  why  they  should  be  separate  at  al!       .Against  the 
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communities  that  hold  it  he  stood  iti  order  of  battle,  and 
believed  that  he  could  scarcely  hit  too  hard.  But  he 
distinguished  very  broadly  the  relijjion  of  the  reformers 
from  the  reli<^ion  of  Protestants.  Theological  science  had 
moved  away  from  the  symbolical  bcxjks,  the  root  doj;ma 
had  been  repudiated  and  contested  by  the  most  eminent 
Protestants,  and  it  was  an  English  bishop  who  wrote  : 
'Kuit  haec  doctrina  jam  a  miiltis  annis  ipsissimnm  Refor- 
raaue  Ecclesiae  opprobrium  ac  dedecus. — l^st  error  non 
Icvis,  error  putidissimus."  Since  so  many  of  the  best 
writers  resist  or  modify  that  which  was  the  main  cause, 
the  sole  ultimate  cause,  of  disunion,  it  cannot  be  logically 
impssible  to  discover  a  reasonable  basis  for  discussion. 
Therefore  conciliation  was  always  in  liis  thouj^hts  ;  even 
his  Rtformation  was  a  treatise  on  the  conditions  of  reunion. 
He  long  purposed  to  continue  it,  in  narrower  limits,  as  a 
hiitory  of  that  central  doctrine  by  which  Luther  meant 
his  church  to  stand  or  fall,  of  the  reaction  against  it,  and 
of  its  decline.  In  1881,  when  Ritschl,  the  author  of  the 
chief  work  upon  the  subject,  spent  .some  days  with 
Dollinger,  he  found  him  still  full  of  these  ideas,  and  pos- 
sessing Luther  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Protestants  have  found  him  so 
earnest  an  opponent  and  so  warm  ;i  friend.  It  was  this 
that  attracted  him  towards  Anglicans,  and  made  very  many 
of  them  admire  a  Roman  dignitary  who  knew  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  library  better  than  De  I.uj^o  or  Ripalda.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  said  to  Pu.scy  :  "  Tales  cum  sitis  jam  nostri 
estis,"  always  spoke  of  Newman's  Justification  as  the 
greatest  masterpiece  of  theology  that  Kii<;land  lias  pro- 
duced in  a  hundred  years,  and  described  Ba.xtur  and 
Wesley  as  the  mo.st  eminent  of  English  Protestants — 
meaning  Wesley  as  he  was  after  ist  December  1767,  and 
Baxter  as  the  life-long  opponent  of  that  theory  wiiich  was 
the  source  and  the  soul  of  the  Reformation.  Several 
En'^'lishmen  who  went  to  con.sult  him-  I  lope  Scott  and 
.\rchdeacon  Wilbcrforce — became  Catholics.  I  know  not 
whether  he  urged  them.  Others  there  were,  whom  he  did 
not  urge,  though  his  influence  over  them  mi^jht  have  been 
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decisive.      In  a   later  letter  to  Pusey  he  wrote  :    "  I  an, 
convinced  by  reading  your  Eirenicon  that  we  are  united 
inwardly  in  our  religious  convictions,  although  externally 
we    belong    to    two   separated    churches."      He    followed 
attentively  the  parallel   movements  that  went  on  in  his 
own    country,   and    welcomed    with    serious    respect   the 
overtures  which  came  to  him,  after   1856,  from  eminent 
historians.     When   they  were  old    men,  he  and    Ranke, 
whom,  in  hot  youth,  there  was   much    to  part,  lived  on 
terms   of  mutual    goodwill.      Bollinger  had   pronounced 
the  theology  of  the  Deutsche  Reformation  slack  and  trivial, 
and  Ranke  at  one  moment  was  offended  by  what  he  took 
for  an  attack  on  the  popes,  his  patrimony.      In  1865,  aftei 
a  visit  to  Munich,  he  allowed  that  in  religion  there  was  no 
dispute  between  them,  that  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  Church  as  Dollinger  understood  it.      He  added  that 
one  of  his  colleagues,  a  divine  whose  learning  filled  him 
with  unwonted  awe,  held  the  same  opinion.      Dollingers 
growing  belief  that  an  approximation  of  part  of  Germany 
to  sentiments  of  conciliation  was  only  a  question  of  time, 
had  much  to  do  with  his  attitude  in  Church  questions  after 
the  year  1 860.      If  history  cannot  confer  faith  or  virtue, 
it  can  clear  away  the  misconceptions  and  misunderstand- 
ings that  turn  men  against  one  another.     With  the  pro- 
gress of  incessant  study  and  meditation  his  judgment  on 
many  points  underwent  revision  ;   but  with  regard  to  the 
Reformation  the  change  was  less  than  he  supposed.     He 
learnt  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  religious  influence 
of    Protestantism,  and  of  its  eflRcacy  in   the   defence  nf 
Christianity  ;    but    he  thought  as  before  of  the  spiritii.il 
consequences  of  Lutheranism  projjer.     When  people  said 
of  Luther  that  he  does  not  come  well  out  of  his  matri- 
monial   advice   to   certain    potentates,  to    Henry  and   to 
Philip,   of  his   exhortations   to  exterminate  the  revolted 
peasantry,  of  his  passage  from  a  confessor  of  toleration  to 
a  tc.icher  of  intolerance,    he    would    not   have   the   most 
powcrlul  conductor  of  religion  that  Christianity  has  pro- 
duced in  eighteen  centuries  condemned   for  two  pages  in 
a  hundred  volumes.      Hut  when  he  had  refused  the  test  of 
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the  weakest  link,  judging  the  man  by  his  totals,  he  was 
not  less  severe  on  his  theological  ethics. 

Meinerseits  habe  ich  noch  eine  andre  schwere  Anklage  gei;en 
ihn  zu  erheben,  namlich  die,  dass  er  durch  seine  falsche  Imputa- 
tionslehre  das  sittlich-religiose  Bewusstseyn  der  Meiischen  auf 
iwei  Jahrhunderte  hinaus  verwirrt  und  corrumpirt  hat  (3rd  July 

1888). 

The  revolution  of  1848,  during  which  he  did  not  hoIJ 
his  professorship,  brought  him  forward  unconj^cnially  in 
active  public  life,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  telling  the 
world  his  view  of  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the  Church, 
and  the  sense  and  limits  of  liability  in  which  he  gave 
his  advocacy.  When  lecturing  on  tanon  law  he  was 
accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  strict  limit  of  all  ecclesiastical 
authority,  admitting  none  but  spiritual  powers,  and  in- 
voking the  maxims  of  pontiffs  who  professed  themselves 
guardians,  not  masters,  of  the  established  legislation — 
"Canones  ecclesiae  solvere  non  possumus.qui  custodes  cano- 
num  sumus."  Acting  on  these  principles,in  the  Paulskirche, 
and  at  Ratisbon,  he  vindicated  Rome  against  tiie  reproach 
of  oppression,  argued  tha  ~ociety  can  only  gain  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  Chun  ..,  as  it  claims  no  superiority 
over  the  State,  and  that  both  Galileans  and  Jesuits  arc  out 
of  date.  Addressing  the  bishops  of  Germany  in  secret 
session  at  Wiiizburg,  he  exhorted  them  to  avail  themselves 
fully  of  an  order  of  things  which  was  better  than  the  old, 
and  to  make  no  professions  of  unconditional  allegiance. 
He  told  them  that  freedom  is  the  breath  of  the  Catholic 
life,  that  it  belongs  to  the  Church  of  God  by  right  divine, 
and  that  whatever  they  claimed  must  be  claimed  for  others. 

From  these  discourses,  in  which  the  scholar  abandoned 
the  details  by  which  science  advances  for  the  general 
principles  of  the  popular  orator,  the  deductions  of  liberalism 
proceed  as  surely  as  the  revolution  from  the  title- pai^e  of 
Sieyes.  It  should  seem  that  the  key  to  his  career  lies 
there.  It  was  natural  to  associate  him  with  the  men 
whom  the  early  promise  of  a  reforming  pope  inspircil  to 
identify  the  cause  of  free  societies  with  the  papacy  which 
had   Rosmini   for  an    adviser,   Ventura    for    a    preacher, 
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Giobcrti  for  a  prophet,  arid  to  conclude  that  he  thus 
became  a  trusted  representative,  until  the  revolving  years 
found  him  the  champion  of  a  vanished  cause,  and  the 
Syllabus  exposed  the  illusion  and  bore  away  his  ideal. 
Harless  once  said  of  him  tiiat  no  good  could  be  expected 
from  a  man  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  liberals.  When 
Dollinger  made  persecution  answer  both  for  the  decline 
of  Spain  and  the  fall  of  Poland,  he  appeared  to  deliver 
the  common  creed  of  Whigs  ;  and  he  did  not  protest 
against  the  American  who  called  him  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  liberal  Catholics.  His  hopefulness  in  the 
midst  of  the  movement  of  1848,  his  ready  acquiescence 
in  the  fall  of  ancient  i)owers  and  institutions,  his  trust  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  abstract  rights  of  Germans,  sug<;ested 
a  reminiscence  of  the  Avenir  in  1830. 

Lamennais,  returning  with  Montalembert  after  his 
appeal  to  Rome,  met  Lacordaire  at  Munich,  and  durin;; 
a  banquet  given  in  their  honour  he  learnt,  privately. 
that  he  was  condemned.  The  three  friends  spent  that 
afternoon  in  Ubllinger's  company  ;  and  it  was  after  he 
had  left  them  that  Lamennais  produced  the  encyclical 
and  said :  Dieu  a  parle.  Montalembert  soon  returned, 
attracted  as  much  by  Munich  art  as  by  relitjion  or 
literature.  The  fame  of  the  Bavarian  school  of  Catholic 
thought  spread  in  France  among  those  who  belonged  to 
the  wider  circles  of  the  Avenir ;  and  priests  and  laymen 
followed,  as  to  a  scientific  shrine.  In  the  Mhnoins  d'ur, 
Royaliste  Falloux  has  preserved,  with  local  colour,  the 
spirit  of  that  pilgrimage  : 

Munirh  lui  fut  indiqu^  comme  le  foyer  d'une  grande  r^nova 
tion  religieuse  et  artistique.  Quels  nobles  et  ardents  entroticns, 
(juelle  p.ission  pour  I'Eglise  et  pour  sa  cause !  Rien  n'a  plus 
ressenible  aux  discours  il'un  portique  Chretien  que  les  apologii; 
enflammces  du  vieux  Gorres,  les  savantes  deductions  de 
Dollinger,  la  verve  originale  de  Brentano. 

Rio,  who  was  the  earliest  of  the  travellers,  describes 
Dollinger  as  he  found  him  in  1S30: 

Par  un  privilege  dont  il  serait  difficile  de  citer  un  autre  txemple. 
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il  avail  la  passion  des  t-tudes  thdologiques  comme  s'il  n'avait  6t6 
que  pretre,  et  la  passion  des  Etudes  litt^raires  appliquees  aux 
auteurs  anciens  et  modernes  comme  s'il  n'avait  ^t^  que  litterateur  ; 
il  quoi  il  faut  ajouter  un  autre  don  qu'il  y  aurait  ingratitude  i 
oublier,  celui  dune  exposition  lucide,  patiente  et  presque  affec- 
tueuse,  comme  s'il  n'avait  arcurnule  tant  de  connaissances  que 
pour  avoir  le  plaisir  de  les  communiquer. 

For  forty  years  he  remained  in  correspondence  with 
many  of  these  early  friends,  who,  in  the  educational 
struggle  which  ended  with  the  ministry  *"  Falloux  in 
1850,  revived  the  leading  maxims  of  the  rej  -ted  master. 
As  Lacordaire  said.on  his  deathbed :  "  La  parolt  ie  I'Avenir 
avail  germ^  de  son  tombeau  comme  une  cendr*.  fdconde." 
Dollinger  used  to  visit  his  former  visitors  in  various  parts 
of  France,  and  at  Paris  he  attended  the  salon  of  Madame 
Swetchine.  One  day,  at  the  seminary,  he  inquired  who 
were  the  most  promising  students  ;  Dupanloup  pointed 
out  a  youth,  who  was  the  hope  of  the  Church,  and  whose 
name  was  Ernest  Renan. 

Although  the  men  who  were  drawn  to  him  in  this  way 
formed  the  largest  and  best-defined  cluster  with  which  he 
came  in  contact,  there  was  more  private  friendship  than 
mutual  action  or  consultation  between  them.  The  un- 
impassioned  German,  who  had  no  taste  for  ideas  released 
from  controlling  fact,  took  little  pleasure  in  the  impetuous 
declamation  of  the  Breton,  and  afterwards  pronounced 
him  inferior  to  Loyson.  Neither  of  the  men  who  were  in 
the  confidence  of  both  has  intimated  that  he  made  any 
lasting  impression  on  Lamennais,  who  took  leave  of  him 
without  discussing  the  action  of  Rome.  Dollinger  never 
sought  to  renew  acquaintance  with  Lacordaire,  \ihen  he 
had  become  the  most  important  man  in  the  church  of 
France.  He  would  have  a  prejudice  to  overcome  against 
him  whom  Circourt  called  the  most  ignorant  man  in  the 
Academy,  who  believed  that  Erasmus  ended  his  dajs  at 
Rotterdam,  unable  to  choose  between  Rome  and  Wittem- 
berg,  and  that  the  Irish  obtained  through  O'Connell  the 
right  to  worship  in  their  own  way.  He  saw  more  of 
Dupanloup,  without  feeling,  as  deeply  as  Rcnan,  the  rare 
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charm  of  the  combative  prelate.  To  an  exacting  and 
reflective  scholar,  to  whom  even  the  large  volume  of  heaw 
erudition  in  which  Rosmini  defended  the  Cinque  Piagk 
seemed  superficial,  there  was  incongruity  in  the  attention 
paid  to  one  of  whom  he  heard  that  he  promoted  the 
council,  that  he  took  St.  Boniface  for  St.  Wilfrid,  and 
that  he  gave  the  memorable  advice  :  Surtout  nu'Jiez-voHi 
lies  sources.  After  a  visit  from  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  he 
sat  down  in  dismay  to  compose  the  most  elementary  of 
his  books.  Seeinr  the  inferiority  of  Falloux  as  a  historian, 
he  never  appreciated  the  strong  will  and  cool  brain  of  the 
statesman  who  overawed  Tocqueville.  Eckstein,  the 
obscure  out  thoughtful  originator  of  much  liberal  feeling 
among  his  own  set,  encouraged  him  in  the  habit  of 
depreciating  the  attainments  of  the  P'rench  clergy,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  among 
them,  Darboy,  and  lasted  until  the  appearance  of  Duchesne. 
The  politics  of  Montalembert  were  so  heavily  charged 
with  conservikti^  n,  that  in  defiance  of  such  advisers  as 
Lacordaire,  Ravignan,  and  Dupanloup,  he  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  author  of  the  coup  d'etat,  saying :  "  Je  ^uis 
pour  I'autorite  contre  la  revoke "  ;  and  boasted  that,  in 
entering-  the  Academy  he  had  attacked  the  Revolution, 
not  of  '93  but  '89,  and  that  Guizot,  who  received  him, 
had  nothing  to  say  in  reply.  There  were  many  thinij.s, 
human  and  divine,  on  which  they  could  not  feel  alike, 
but  as  the  most  urgent,  eloquent,  and  persevering  of  his 
Catholic  friends,  gifted  with  knowledge  and  experience  of 
afTairs,  and  dwelling  in  the  focus,  it  may  be  that  on  one 
critical  occasion,  when  religion  and  politics  intermingled, 
he  influenced  the  working  of  Dbllinger's  mind.  Hut  the 
plausible  reading  of  his  life  which  explains  it  by  his 
connection  with  such  public  men  as  Montalembert,  De 
Decker,  and  Mr.  Gladstone'  is  profoundly  untrue ;  and 
those  who  deem  him  a  liberal  in  any  scientific  u.sc  of  the 
term,  miss  the  keynote  of  his  work. 

The  political  party  question  has  to  be  considered  here, 
because,  in  fart,  it  is  decisive.  A  liberal  who  thinks  his 
thou-ht  out    to  the    end    without    flinching   is   forceil  to 
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certain  conclusions  which  colour  to  the  root  every  phase 
and  scene  of  universal  history.  He  believes  in  upward 
progress,  because  it  is  only  recent  times  that  have  striven 
deliberately,  and  with  a  zeal  according  to  knowledge,  for 
the  increase  and  security  of  freedom.  He  is  not  only 
tolerant  of  error  in  religion,  but  is  specially  indulgent  to 
the  less  dogmatic  forms  of  Christianity,  to  the  sects  which 
have  restrained  the  churches.  He  is  austere  in  judging 
the  past,  imputing  not  error  and  ignorance  only,  but  guilt 
and  crime,  to  those  who,  in  the  dark  succession  of  ages, 
have  resisted  and  retarded  the  growth  of  liberty,  which  he 
identifies  with  the  cause  of  morality,  and  the  condition  of 
the  reign  of  conscience.  Dollinger  never  subjected  his 
mighty  vision  of  the  stream  of  time  to  correction  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  this  unsympathising  philosophy. 
never  reconstituted  the  providential  economy  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Whig  Th^odic<5e.  He  could  understand  the 
Zoroastrian  simplicity  of  history  in  black  and  white,  for 
he  wrote :  "  obgleich  man  allerdings  sagen  kann,  das 
tiefste  Thema  dcr  Weltgeschichte  sei  dor  Kampf  der 
Knechtschaft  oder  Gebundenheit,  mit  der  Freiheit,  auf 
dem  intellectuellen,  religibsen,  politischen  und  socialen 
Gebiet."  But  the  scene  which  lay  open  before  his  mind 
was  one  of  greater  complexity,  deeper  design,  and  infinite 
intellect.  He  imagined  a  way  to  truth  through  error,  and 
outside  the  Church,  not  through  unbelief  and  the  diminished 
reign  of  Christ.  Lacordaire  in  the  cathedral  pulpit  offering 
his  thanks  to  Voltaire  for  the  good  gift  of  religious 
toleration,  was  a  figure  alien  to  his  spirit  He  never  sub- 
stituted politics  for  religion  as  the  test  of  progress,  and 
never  admitted  that  they  have  anything  like  the  dogmatic 
certainty  and  sovereignty  of  religious,  or  of  physical, 
science.  He  had  all  the  liberality  that  consists  of  common 
sense,  justice,  humanity,  enlightenment,  the  wisdom  of 
Canning  or  Guizot.  But  revolution,  as  the  breach  of 
continuity,  as  the  renunciation  of  history,  was  odious  to 
him,  and  he  not  only  refused  to  see  method  in  the  madness 
of  Marat,  or  dignity  in  the  end  of  Robesiiicrre,  but  believed 
that  the  best  measures  of  Leopold,  the  most  intelligent 
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reformer  in  the  era  of  repentant  monarchy,  were  vitiated 
and  frustrated  by  want  of  adaptation  to  custom.  Common 
party  divisions  represented  nothing  scientific  to  his  mind; 
and  he  was  willing,  like  De  Quincey,  to  accept  them  as 
corresponding  halves  of  a  necessary  whole.  He  wished 
that  he  knew  half  as  much  as  his  neighbour,  Mrs. 
Somerville  ;  but  he  possessed  no  natural  philosophy,  and 
never  acquired  the  emancipating  habit  which  comes  from 
a  life  spent  in  securing  progress  by  shutting  one's  eyes  to 
the  past.  "  Alle  Wissenschaft  steht  und  ruht  auf  ihrer 
historischen  Entwicklung,  sie  lebt  von  ihrer  traditionellen 
Vcrgangenheit,  wie  der  Baum  von  seiner  VVurzel." 

He  %vas  moved,  not  by  the  gleam  of  reform  after  the 
conclave  of  Pius  IX.,  but  by  Pius  VII.  The  impres>ion 
made  upon  him  by  the  character  of  that  pope,  and  his 
resistance  to  Napoleon,  had  much  to  do  with  his 
resolution  to  become  a  priest  He  took  orders  in  the 
Church  in  the  days  of  revival,  as  it  issued  from  oppression 
and  the  eclipse  of  hierarchy  ;  and  he  entered  its  service  in 
the  spirit  of  Sailer,  Cheverus,  and  Doyle.  The  mari<  of 
that  time  never  left  him.  When  Newman  asked  him 
what  he  would  say  of  the  Pope's  journey  to  Paris,  for  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor,  he  hardly  recognised  the  point 
of  the  question.  He  opposed,  in  1853,  the  renewal  of 
that  precedent ;  but  to  the  end  he  never  felt  what  people 
mean  when  they  remark  on  the  proximity  of  Notre-Dame 
to  Vinccnnes. 

Dbllinger  was  too  much  absorbed  in  distant  events 
to  be  always  a  close  observer  of  what  went  on  near  him  ; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  not  so  much  influenced  by  contact 
with  contemporary  history  as  men  who  were  less  entirely 
at  home  in  other  centuries.  He  knew  about  all  that 
could  be  known  of  the  ninth:  in  the  nineteenth  his 
superiority  deserted  him.  Though  he  informed  himself 
assiduously  his  thoughts  were  not  there.  He  collected 
from  Hormayr,  Radowitz,  Capponi,  much  secret  matter  of 
the  last  generation  ;  and  where  Brewer  had  told  him  about 
Oxford,  and  Plantier  about  Louis  Philippe,  there  were 
landmarks,  as  when  Knoblecher,  the  missionary,  set  down 
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Krophi  and  Mophi  on  his  map  of  Africa.  He  deferred, 
at  once,  to  the  competent  authority.  He  consulted  his 
able  colleague  Hermann  on  all  points  of  political 
economy,  and  used  his  advice  when  he  wrote  about 
England.  Having  satisfied  himself,  he  would  not  reopen 
these  questions,  when,  after  Hermann's  death,  he  spent 
some  time  in  the  society  of  Roscher,  a  not  less  eminent 
economist,  and  of  all  men  the  one  who  most  resembled 
himself  in  the  historian's  faculty  of  rethinking  the 
tlioughts  and  realising  the  knowledge,  the  ignorance,  the 
experience,  the  illusions  of  a  given  time. 

He  had  lived  in  many  cities,  and  had  known  many 
important  men  ;  he  had  sat  in  three  parliamentary 
assemblies,  had  drawn  constitutional  amendments,  had 
been  consulted  upon  the  policy  and  the  making  of 
ministries,  and  had  declined  political  office ;  but  as  an 
authority  on  recent  history  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  him- 
self. Once  it  became  his  duty  to  sketch  the  character  of  a 
prince  whom  he  had  known.  There  was  a  report  that 
this  sovereign  had  only  been  dissuaded  from  changing 
his  religion  and  abolishing  the  constitution  by  the  advice 
of  an  archbishop  and  of  a  famous  parliamentary  jurist  ; 
and  the  point  of  the  story  was  that  the  Protestant 
doctrinaire  had  prevented  the  change  of  religion,  and  the 
archbishop  had  preserved  the  constitution.  It  was  too  early 
to  elucidate  these  court  mysteries ;  instead  of  which  there 
is  a  remarkable  conversation  about  religion,  wherein  it  is 
not  always  clear  whether  the  prince  is  speaking,  or  the 
professor,  or  Schelling. 

Although  he  had  been  translated  into  several  languages 
and  was  widely  known  in  his  own  country,  he  had  not  yet 
built  himself  a  European  name.  At  Oxford,  in  1851, 
when  James  Mozley  asked  whom  he  would  like  to  see,  he 
said,  the  men  who  had  written  in  the  Christian  Remem- 
brancer  on  Dante  and  Luther.  Mozley  was  himself  one  of 
the  two,  and  he  introduced  him  to  the  other  at  Oriel. 
After  thirty-two  years,  when  the  writer  on  Dante  occupied 
a  high  position  in  the  Church  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  highest,  that  visit  was  returned.      But  he  had  no  idea 
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that  he  had  once  received  Dolhnger  in  his  college  rooms 
and  hardly  believed  it  when  told.  In  Germany,  the  serried 
loarnir.g  of  the  A',y^/-;«a//b«,  the  author's  energy  and  decisive- 
ness  in  public  assemblies,  caused  him  to  stand  forth  as  an 
accepted  spokesman,  and,  for  a  season,  threw  back  the 
reticent  explorer,  steering  between  the  shallows  of  anm 
and  affection. 

In    that    stage    tiie    Philosophuincna    found    him,   and 
induced  him  to  write  a  book  of  controversy  in  the  shape 
of  history.      Here   was    an    anonymous   person   who,  as 
Newman  described  it,  "  calls  one  pope  a  weak  and  vena! 
dunce,  and  another  a  sacrilegious  swindler,  an  infamou, 
convict,  and  an  hercsiarch  ex  aU/icJrd."     In  the  Munich 
Faculty  there  was  a  divine  who  affirmed  that  the  Church 
would    never    get    over    it.       DoUinger     undertook   to 
vindicate  the  insulted  See  of  Rome  ;  and  he  was  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  three  conspicuous  men 
of  whom  he   thought   ill   in   point   both   of  science  and 
religion.      He  spoke  of  Gieseler  as  the  flattest  and  most 
leathern  of  historians  ;  he  accused  Haur  of  frivolity  and 
want  of  theological  conviction  ;    and  he  wished  that  he 
knew  as  many  circumlocutions  for  untruth  as  there  are 
Arabian  synonyms  for  a  camel,  that  he  might  do  justice 
to  Bunsen  without  violation  of  courtesy.     The  weight  of 
the   new   testimony   depended  on    the    discovery  of  the 
author.      Adversaries  had  assigned  it  to  Hippoiytus,  the 
foremost  European  writer  of  the  time,  venerated  as  a  saint 
and   a   father  of  the   Church.      Bollinger  thought  them 
right,    and    he   justified   his  sincerity    by  giving   further 
reasons  for  a  conclusion  which  made  his  task  formidable 
even  for  such  dexterity  as  his  own.      Having  thus  made 
a  concession    which    was   not    absolutely    inevitable,  he 
resisted   the  inference    with  such   richness  of  illustration 
that  the  fears  of  the  doubting  colleague  were  appeased. 
In  France,  by  Pitra's  influciite,  the  book  was  reviewed 
without  making  known  that  it  supported  the  authorship 
of  Hippoiytus,  which  is  still  disputed   by  some  impartial 
critics,  and  was  always  rejected   by  Newman,     Hippoiytus 
u:id  Kallistus,  the  high-water  mark  of  Dollinger's  official 
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assent  and  concurrence,  came  out  in  1853.  1  lis  next  book 
showed  tlie  ebb. 

He  came  originally  from  the  romantic  school,  where 
history  was  honejcombcd  with  imagination  and  con- 
jecture ;  and  the  first  important  book  he  gave  to  a  pupil 
in  1850  was  Crcuzcr's  Myt/wlo^y.  In  itS45  he  denounced 
the  rationalism  of  Lobeck  in  invcstigatinj:^  the  Mysteries  ; 
but  in  1857  he  preferred  him  as  a  guide  to  those  who  pro- 
ceed by  analogy.  With  increase  of  knowledge  had  come 
increase  of  restraining  caution  and  sagacity.  The  critical 
acumen  was  not  greater  in  the  Vorhnlle  that  when  he  wrote 
on  the  Philosophumtna,  but  instead  of  being  employed  in 
a  chosen  cause,  upon  fixed  lines,  for  welcome  ends,  it  is 
applied  impartially.  Ernst  von  Lasaulx,  a  man  of  rich 
and  noble  intellect,  was  lecturing  next  door  on  the 
philosophy  and  religion  of  Greece,  and  everybody  heard 
about  his  indistinct  mixture  of  dates  and  authorities,  and 
the  spell  which  his  unchastened  idealism  cast  over 
students.  Lasaulx,  who  brilliantly  carried  on  the  tra- 
dition of  Creuzer,  who  had  tasted  of  the  mythology  of 
Schelling,  who  was  son-in-law  to  Baader  and  nephew  to 
Gorres,  wrote  a  volume  on  the  fall  of  Hellenism  which 
he  brought  in  manuscript  and  read  to  Dbllingcr  at  a 
sitting.  The  effect  on  the  dissenting  mind  of  the  hearer 
was  a  warning ;  and  there  is  reason  to  date  from  those 
two  hours  in  1853  a  more  severe  use  of  materials,  and  a 
stricter  notion  of  the  influence  which  the  end  of  an 
inquiry  may  lawfully  exert  on  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Heidtnthum  und  Judent/iuin,  which  came  out  in  1857, 
gave  Lasaulx  his  revenge.  It  is  the  most  positive  and 
self-denying  of  histories,  and  owes  nothing  to  the  fancy. 
The  author  refused  the  aid  of  Scandinavia  to  illustrate 
German  mythology',  and  he  was  rewarded  long  after,  when 
Caspari  of  Christiania  and  Conrad  Maurer  met  at  his 
table  and  confirmed  the  discoveries  of  Buggc.  But  the 
account  of  Paganism  ends  with  a  significant  parallel.  In 
December  69  a  torch  flung  by  a  soldier  burnt  the 
temple  on  the  Capitol  to  the  ground.  In  August  70 
another  Roman  soldier  set  fire  to  the  temple  on   Mount 
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Sion.  The  two  sanctuaries  perished  within  a  year 
making  way  for  the  faith  of  men  still  hidden  in  the  back 
streets  of  Rome.  When  the  Hellenist  read  this  passage  it 
struck  him  deeply.  Then  he  declared  that  it  was  hollow. 
All  was  over  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  at  Rome  the  ruin  was 
restored,  and  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  went  up  for  centuries 
to  come  from  the  altar  of  Capitoline  Jove. 

In  this  work,  designed  as  an  introduction  to  Christian 
history,  the  apologist  betrays  himself  when  he  says  that 
no  Greek  ever  objected  to  slavery,  and  when,  out  of  -jo 
pages  on  paganism,  half  a  page  is  allotted  to  the  moral 
system  of  Aristotle.     That  his  Aristotelian  chapter  was 
weak,  the  author  knew  ;  but  he  said  that  it  was  not  his 
text    to    make   more   of  it.      He   did    not   mean   that  a 
Christian  divine  may  be  better  employed  than  in  doin;j 
honour  to  a  heathen  ;  but,  having  to  narrate  events  and 
the  action  of  causes,  he  regarded  Christianity  more  as  an 
organism  employing  sacramental  powers  than  as  a  body 
of  speculative  ideas.     To  cast  up  the  total  of  moral  and 
religious  knowledge  attained  by  Seneca,   Epictctus,  and 
Plutarch,  to  measure  the  line  and  rate  of  progress  since 
Socrates,  to  compare  the  point  reached  by  Hermas  and 
Justin,  is  an  inquiry  of  the  highest  interest  for  writers  yet 
to  come.      But   the    quantitative    difference    of  acquired 
precept  between  the  later  pagan  and  the  early  Christian 
is  not  the  key  to  the  future.     The  true  problem  is  to 
expose  the  ills  and  errors  which  Christ,  the  Healer,  came 
to  remove.    The  measure  must  be  taken  from  the  depth 
of  evil   from  which  Christianity  had  to  rescue  mankind, 
and    its    history  is   more    than    a    continued   history  cf 
philosophical  theories.      Newman,  who  sometimes  a.qrccd 
with  Dollinger  in  the  letter,  but  seldom  in  the  spirit?  and 
who  distrusted  him  as  a  man  in  whom  the  divine  lived  at 
the  mercy  of  the  scholar,  and  whose  burden  of  superfluous 
learning  blunted  the  point  and  the  edge  of  his  mind,  so 
much  liked  what  he  heard  of  this  book  that,  being  unable 
to  read  it,  he  had  it  translated  at  the  Oratory. 

The  work  thus  heralded  never  went  beyond  the  first 
volume,  completed  in  the  autumn  of   i860,   which  was 
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received  by  the  Kirclunzeitung  of  Berlin  a  the  most  accept- 
able narrative  of  the  founding  of  Christianity,  and  as  the 
largest  concession  ever  made  by  a  Catholic  divine.  The 
author,  following  the  ancict  *.  ways,  and  taking,  with  Reuss, 
»'■,  New  Testament  as  it  stands,  made  no  attempt  to 
establish  the  position  against  modern  criticism.  Up  to 
this,  prescription  and  tradition  held  the  first  place  in  his 
writings,  and  formed  his  vantage-ground  in  all  controversy. 
His  energy  in  upholding  the  past  as  the  rule  and  measure 
of  the  future  distinguished  him  even  among  writers  of  his 
own  communion.  In  Christenthum  in,  /  Kirclu  he  explained 
his  theory  of  development,  under  which  flag  the  notion  of 
progress  penetrates  into  theology,  and  which  he  held  as 
firmly  as  the  balancing  element  of  perpetuity  :  "  In  dem 
Maass  als  dogmenhistorische  Studien  mehr  getrieben 
werden,  wird  die  absolute  innere  Nothwendigkeit  und 
VVahrheit  dcr  Sache  immer  allgemeiner  einleuchten."  He 
conceived  no  bounds  to  the  unforeseen  resources  of 
Christian  thought  and  faith.  A  philosopher  in  vvhose 
works  he  would  not  have  expected  to  find  the  scientific 
expression  of  his  own  idea,  has  a  passage  bearing  close 
analogy  to  what  he  was  putting  forward  in  1 86 1  : 

It  is  then  in  the  change  to  a  higher  state  of  form  or 
composition  that  devclopnjent  differs  from  growth.  We  must 
carefully  distinguish  development  from  mere  increase ;  it  is  the 
acquiring,  not  of  greater  bulk,  but  of  new  forms  and  structures, 
*hich  are  adapted  to  higher  conditions  of  existence. 

It  is  the  distinction  which  Uhhorn  draws  between  the 
terms  Entfaltung  and  Entwickelung.  Just  then,  after 
si.xteen  years  spent  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  Newman  was 
inclined  to  guard  and  narrow  his  theory.  On  the  one 
hand  he  taught  that  the  enactments  and  decisions  of 
ecclesiastical  law  are  made  on  principles  and  by  virtue  of 
prerogatives  whichyi/w/  anUa  latitavere  in  the  Church  of  the 
apostles  and  fathers.  But  he  thought  that  a  divine  ot 
the  second  century  on  seeing  the  Roman  catechism,  would 
have  recognised  his  own  belief  in  it,  without  surprise,  as 
soon  as  he  understood  its  meaning.      He  once  wrote:  "If 
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I  have  said  more  than  this,  I  think  I  have  not  worked  m\. 
my  moaning,  and  was  confused— whether  the  minute  fact, 
of  history  will   bear  me  out  in  this  view,  I  leave  to  others 
to  determine,"     iJollinger  would  have  feared  to  adopt  » 
view  for  its  own  sake,  without  knowing  how  it  would  be 
borne  out  by  the  minute  facts  of  history.      His  own  theory 
of  development   had   not  the  same  ingenious  simplicity 
and   he   thought   Newman's    brilliant    book    unsound  in 
detail.        Jiut    he    took    high    ground    in    asserting    the 
undcviating  fidelity  of  Cathohcism  to  its  principle.     In 
this,  his  last  book    on   the  Primitive    Church,  as  in  his 
early  lectures,  he  claims  the  unswerving  unity  of  faith  as 
a  divine  prerogative.     In   a   memorable   passage  of  the 
Symbolik    Mohler    had    stated    that    there    is   no   better 
security    than    the   law   which   pervades   human   society 
which   preserves    harmony    and   consistency    in    national 
character,  which  makes  Lutheranism  perpetually  true  to 
Luther,  and  Islamism  to  the  Koran. 

Speaking  in  the  name  of  his  own  university,  the  rector 
described  him  as  a  receptive  genius.     Part  of  his  career 
displays  a  quality  of  assimilation,  acquiescence,  and  even 
adaptation,  not  always  consistent  with  superior  ori-inalitv 
or    intense    force   of   character.       His    Re/onmtL,  the 
strongest  book,  with  the  Symbolik,  which   Catholics  had 
produced  in  the  century,  was  laid  down  on  known  lines 
and  scarcely  effected  so  much  novelty  and  change  as  the 
writings  of  Kampschulte  r    J   Kolde.      His  book  on  the 
first  age  of  the  Church  takes  the  critical  points  as  settled 
without    special    discussion.       He    appeared    to    receive 
impulse  and    direction,  limit  and  colour,  from  his  outer 
life.      His  importance  was  achieved  by  the  force  within. 
Circumstances    only    conspired    to    mould     a    giant    of 
commonplace  excellence    and    average    ideas,    and   their 
influence  on  his  view  of  history  might  long  be  traced.     Xo 
man  of  like  spirituality,  of  equal   belief  in  the  supreme 
dignity  of  conscience,  systematically  allowed  as  much  as 
he  did  for   the  empire  of  chance  surroundings  and  the 
action  of  home,  and  school,  and  place  of  worshi{)  upon 
conduct,      He  must  have  known  that  his  own  mind  and 
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character  as  an  historian  was  not  formed  by  effort  and 
design.  From  early  impressions,  and  a  life  spent,  to  his 
fiftieth  year,  in  a  rather  unvaried  professional  circle,  he 
contracted  homely  habits  in  estimating  objects  of  the 
greater  world  ;  and  his  imagination  was  not  prone  to  vast 
proportions  and  wide  horizons.  He  inclined  to  apply  the 
rules  and  observation  of  domestic  life  to  public  affairs,  to 
reduce  the  level  of  the  heroic  and  sublime  ;  and  history, 
in  his  hands,  lost  something  both  in  terror  and  in 
grandeur.  He  acquired  his  art  in  the  long  study  of 
earlier  times,  where  materials  are  scanty.  AM  ...  ♦  can  be 
known  of  Caesar  or  Charlemagne,  or  Greg<  i  .  J I ,  vvould 
hold  in  a  dozen  volumes  ;  a  library  would  "ot  '  n-fTir-  •  •. 
for  Charles  V.  or  Lewis  XVI.  Extrnri' 'y  k.v  's  uie 
ancients  are  really  known  to  us  in  'Ili  >  ,  ,  ,  v  j  i  r  i-a.' 
Socrates,  or  Cicero,  or  St.  Augustii  v  'i.i  ii,  n.  >'  -i  1 
times,  since  Petrarca,  there  are  at  if  is^.  v*.  'hi  u-.i  .d 
actors  on  the  public  stage  wh<  :  •  wo  .>,  -  ;./  ;  j 
revelations  of  private  corresponded  t.  b  «iJi  .c'.lers 
that  were  meant  to  be  burnt,  there  are  j.  .  i,  ,  sn-'c*: 
diaries,  his  autobiography  and  table-talk,  d'c  tr-  'I  ^t;  .  s 
of  his  friends,  self- betraying  notes  on  tlie  • .  ms  of 
books,  the  report  of  his  trial  if  he  is  a  culprit,  and  the 
evidence  for  beatification  if  he  is  a  saint.  Here  wc  are  on 
a  different  footing,  and  we  practise  a  different  art  when 
dealing  with  Phocion  or  Dunstan,  or  with  Richelieu  or 
Swift.  In  one  case  we  remain  perforce  on  the  surface  of 
character,  which  we  have  not  the  means  of  analysing : 
we  have  to  be  consent  with  conjecture,  with  probable 
explanations  and  obvious  motives.  Wc  must  constantly 
allow  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  reserve  sentence.  The 
science  of  character  comes  in  with  modern  history. 
Dollingcr  had  lived  too  long  in  the  ages  during  which 
men  are  seen  mostly  in  outline,  and  never  applied  an 
historical  psychology  distinct  from  that  of  private  ex- 
perience. Great  men  are  something  different  from  an 
enlarged  repetition  of  average  and  familiar  types,  and  the 
working  and  motive  of  their  minds  is  in  many  instances 
the  exact  contrary  of  ordinary  men,  living  to  avoid  con- 
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tingencies  of  danger,  and  pain,  and  sacrifice,  and  the  wcari- 
ness  of  constant  thinking  and  far-seeing  precaution. 

We  are  apt  to  judge  extraordinary  men  by  our  own  standard, 
that  is  to  say,  we  often  suppose  them  to  possess,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  those  qualities  which  we  are  conscio  ;  of  in 
ourselves  or  others.  This  is  the  easiest  way  of  conceivitig  their 
characters,  but  not  the  truest.  They  differ  in  kind  rather  than 
in  degree. 

We  cannot  understand  Cromwell  or  Shaftesbury,  Sunder- 
land or  Penn,  by  studies  made  in  the  parish.  The 
study  of  intricate  and  subtle  character  was  not  habitual 
with  DoUinger,  and  the  result  was  an  extreme  dread  of 
unnecessary  condemnation.  He  resented  being  told  that 
Ferdinand  I.  and  11.,  that  Henry  HI.  and  Lewis  XIII.,were, 
in  the  coarse  terms  of  common  life,  assassins;  that  Elizabeth 
tried  to  have  Mary  made  away  with,  and  that  Mary,  in 
matters  of  that  kind,  had  no  greater  scruples;  that 
William  HI.  ordered  the  extirpation  of  a  clan,  and 
rewarded  the  murderers  as  he  had  rewarded  those  of  De 
Witt ;  that  Lewis  XIV.  sent  a  man  to  kill  him,  and  James 
II.  was  privy  to  the  Assassination  Plot.  When  he  met 
men  less  mercifully  given  than  himself,  he  said  that  they 
were  hanging  judges  with  a  Malthusian  propensity  to 
repress  the  growth  of  population.  This  indefinite 
generosity  did  not  disappear  when  he  had  long  outgrown 
its  early  cause.  It  was  revived,  and  his  view  of  history 
was  deeply  modified,  in  the  course  of  the  great  change  in 
his  attitude  in  the  Church  which  took  place  between  the 
years  1861  and  1867. 

Dollinger  used  to  commemorate  his  visit  to  Rome  in 
1857  as  an  epoch  of  emancipation.  He  had  occasionally 
been  denounced  ;  and  a  keen  eye  had  detected  latent 
pantheism  in  his  Vorhalle,  but  he  had  not  been  formally 
censured.  If  he  had  once  asserted  the  value  of  nationality 
in  the  Church,  he  was  vehement  against  it  in  religion: 
and  if  he  had  joined  in  deprecating  the  dogmatic  decree 
in  1854,  he  was  silent  afterwards.  By  Protestants  he  was 
still   avoided   as   the  head   and  front  of  offending  ultra 
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montanism  ;  and  when  tiie  historical  commission  was 
instituted  at  Munich,  by  d-sciples  of  the  Berlin  school,  he 
was  passed  over  at  first,  and  afterwards  opposed.  When 
public  matters  took  him  to  Berlin  in  1857,  he  sought 
no  intercourse  with  the  divines  of  the  faculty.  The 
common  idea  of  his  Rejonnation  was  expressed  by 
Kaulbach  in  a  drawing  which  represented  the  four  chief 
reformers  riding  on  one  horse,  pursued  by  a  scavenger 
with  the  unmistakable  features  of  their  historian.  He  was 
received  with  civility  at  Rome,  if  not  with  cordiality.  The 
pope  sent  to  Cesena  for  a  manuscript  which  it  was 
reported  that  he  wished  to  consult  ;  and  his  days  were 
spent  profitably  between  the  Minerva  and  the  Vatican, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Galileo's  tower. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  have  for  pilot  and  instructor  a 
prelate  classified  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Wilhelmsstrasse 
as  the  chief  agitator  against  the  State,"dessen  umfangreiches 
Wissen  noch  durch  dessen  Feinheit  und  geistige  Gewandt- 
heit  iibertroffcn  wird."  He  was  welcomed  by  Passaglia 
and  Schrader  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  and  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  examining  San  Callisto  with  De  Rossi  for  his 
guide.  His  personal  experience  was  agreeable,  though  he 
strove  unsuccessfully  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  two 
of  his  colleagues  by  the  Index. 

There  have  been  men  connected  with  him  who  knew 
Rome  in  his  time,  and  whose  knowledge  moved  them  to 
indignation  and  despair.  One  bishop  assured  him  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  extinct  there,  and  only  survived 
in  its  forms ;  and  an  important  ecclesiastic  on  the  spot 
wrote:  DeUnda  est  Carthago.  The  archives  of  the 
Culturkampf  contain  a  despatch  from  a  Protestant  states- 
man sometime  his  friend,  urging  his  government  to  deal 
with  the  Papacy  as  they  would  deal  with  Dahomey. 
Bollinger's  imoression  on  his  journey  was  very  different. 
He  did  not  come  away  charged  with  visions  of  scandal 
in  the  spiritual  order,  of  suffering  in  the  temporal,  or  of 
tyranny  in  either.  He  was  never  in  contact  with  the 
sinister  side  of  things.  Theiner's  Life  of  Clement  the 
Fourteenth  failed   to  convince   him,  and    he  listened   in- 
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credulously  to  his  indictment  of  the  Jesuits.  Eight 
years  later  Theincr  wrote  to  him  that  he  hoped  they 
would  now  agree  better  on  that  subject  than  when  thcv 
discussed  it  in  Rome.  "  Ich  freue  mich,  dass  Sic  jetn 
erkennen,  dass  mein  Urtheil  iiber  die  Jesuitcn  und  ihr 
VVirken  gerecht  war. — Im  kommenden  Jahr,  so  Gott  will, 
werden  wir  uns  hoffentlich  besser  verstehen  als  im  Jal  i 
1857."  He  thought  the  governing  body  unequal  to  the 
task  of  ruling  both  Church  and  State;  but  it  was  the  State 
that  seemed  to  him  to  suffer  from  the  combination.  He 
was  anxious  about  tiie  political  future,  not  about  the  future 
of  religion.  The  persuasion  that  governn.ent  by  priests 
could  not  maintain  itself  in  the  world  as  it  is,  grew  in 
force  and  definiteness  as  he  meditated  at  home  on  the 
things  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He  was  despondert  and 
apprehensive  ;  but  he  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  then 
so  near.  In  the  summer  of  1859,  as  the  sequel  of 
Solferino  began  to  unfold  itself,  he  thought  of  making 
his  observations  known.  In  November  a  friend  wrote: 
"  Je  nc  me  dissimule  aucune  des  misires  de  tout  ordre  qui 
vous  ont  frapp(5  a  Rome."  For  more  than  a  year  he 
remained  silent  and  uncertain,  watching  the  use  Trance 
would  make  of  the  irresistible  authority  acquired  by  the 
defeat  of  Austria  and  the  collapse  of  government  in 
Central  Italy. 

The  war  of  1859,  portending  danger  to  the  temporal 
power,  disclosed  divided  counsels.  The  episcopate  sup- 
ported the  papal  sovereignty,  and  a  voluntary  tribute, 
which  in  a  few  years  took  shape  in  tens  of  millions,  poured 
into  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter.  A  time  followed  liuriiig 
which  the  Papacy  endeavoured,  by  a  series  of  connected 
measures,  to  preserve  its  political  authority  throuj,^i  the 
aid  of  its  spiritual.  Some  of  the  most  enlightened 
("atholics,  Dupanloup  and  Montalembert,  proclaimed  a  sort 
of  holy  war.  Some  of  the  most  enlightened  IVote^tants, 
Gui/.ot  and  Leo,  defended  the  Roman  government,  as  the 
most  legitimate,  venerable,  and  necessary  of  governments. 
In  Italy  there  were  ecclesiastics  like  Livcrani.  Tosti, 
Capccelatro,  who  believed  with  Manzoni  that  there  could 
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be  no  deliverance  without  unity,  or  calculated  that  political 
loss  might  be  religious  gain.  Passaglia,  the  most  celebrated 
Jesuit  living,  and  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  pope,  both 
in  dogma  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Syllabus,  until 
I'errone  refused  to  meet  him,  quitted  the  Society,  and  then 
fled  from  Rome,  leaving  the  Inquisition  in  possession  of 
his  papers,  in  or  ler  to  combat  the  use  of  theology  in 
defence  of  the  temporal  power.  Forty  thousand  priests, 
he  said,  publicly  or  privately  agreed  with  him  ;  and  the 
diplomatists  reported  the  names  of  nine  cardinals  who  were 
ready  to  make  terms  with  Italian  unity,  of  which  the  pope 
hinself  said  :  "  Ce  serait  un  beau  reve."  In  this  country, 
Newman  did  not  share  the  animosity  of  conservatives 
against  Napoleon  III.  and  his  action  in  Italy.  When  the 
flood,  rising,  reached  the  papal  throne,  he  preserved  an 
embarrassed  silence,  refusing,  in  spite  of  much  solicitation, 
to  commit  himself  even  in  private.  An  impatient  M.P. 
took  the  train  down  to  Edgbaston,  and  began,  trying  to 
draw  him  :  "  What  times  we  live  in.  Father  Newman  ! 
Look  at  all  that  is  going  on  in  Italy." — ''  Yes,  indeed  ! 
.And  look  at  China  too,  and  New  Zealand  !  "  Lacordaire 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  Italians  more  openly,  in  spite 
of  his  Paris  associates.  He  hoped,  by  federation,  to  save 
the  interests  of  the  Holy  See,  but  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
loss  of  provinces,  and  he  required  religious  liberty  at 
Rome.  Lamoricicre  was  defeated  in  September  i860, 
and  in  February  the  fortress  of  Gacta,  which  had  become 
the  last  Roman  outwork,  fell.  Then  Lacordaire,  dis- 
turbed in  his  reasoning  by  the  logic  of  events,  and  by 
an  earnest  appeal  to  his  priestly  conscicnrc,  as  his 
biographer  says  :  "  dbranle  un  moment  [!,ir  uiic  lettre 
tloquentc,"  broke  away  from  his  friends  :— 

Que  Montaiembert,  notre  ami  coiiniuiii,  nc  Vdic  pas  dans  ce 
qui  se  passe  en  Ilalie,  sauf  Ic  ni:il,  un  prduies  schmIiIo  dans  ce 
que  nous  avons  toujours  cru  le  bicn  do  I'cgliM',  cel.i  tieiit  i  .sa 
nature  passionnce.  Ce  qui  le  doniine  aujourd'hui  tost  la  haine 
du  gouvernement  frani^ais. —  Dieu  se  sort  tie  tout,  mcnie  du 
despotisme,  nitime  de  regoisme  ;  et  il  y  a  iiieme  i!os  ciioses  qu'il 
nc  peut   accomplir   par    des    mains    tout    a    fait    pures.  —  Qu'y 
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puisje  ?  Me  declarer  centre  I'ltalie  parce  que  ses  chaines  tomhent 
mal  h  propos  ?  Non  assur^ment :  je  laisse  k  d'autres  una  passion 
aussi  profonde,  et  j'aime  mieux  accepter  ce  que  j'estime  un  bien 
de  quelque  part  qu'il  vienne.  —  II  est  vrai  que  la  situation 
temporelle  du  Pape  souffre  pr^sentement  de  la  libt^ration  de 
ritalie,  et  peut-etre  en  souffrira-t-elle  encore  assez  longtcmps: 
mais  c'est  un  malheur  qui  a  aussi  ses  fins  dans  la  politique 
myst^rieuse  de  la  Providence.  Souffrir  n'est  pas  mourir,  c'e  t 
quelquefois  expier  et  s'dclairer. 

This  was  written  on  22nd  February  1861.  In  April 
DoUinger  spoke  on  the  Roman  question  in  the  Odeon  at 
Munich,  and  explained  himself  more  fully  in  the  autumn, 
in  the  most  popular  of  all  his  books. 

The  argument  of  Kirc/te  und  Kirchen  was,  that  the 
churches  which  are  without  the  pope  drift  into  many 
troubles,  and  maintain  themselves  at  a  manifest  dis- 
advantage, whereas  the  church  which  energetically 
preserves  the  principle  of  unity  has  a  vast  superiority 
which  would  prevail,  but  for  its  disabling  and  discrediting 
failure  in  civil  government.  That  government  seemed  to 
him  as  legitimate  as  any  in  the  world,  and  so  needful  to 
those  for  whose  sake  it  was  instituted,  that  if  it  should  be 
overthrown,  it  would,  by  irresistible  necessity,  be  restored. 
Those  for  whose  sake  it  was  instituted  were,  not  the  Roman 
people,  but  the  catholic  world.  That  interest,  while  it 
lasted,  was  so  sacred,  that  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  t>> 
preserve  it,  not  even  the  exclusion  of  the  clerical  order 
from  secular  office. 

The  book  was  an  appeal  to  Catholics  to  save  the  papal 
government  by  the  only  possible  remedy,  and  to  rescue 
the  Roman  people  from  falling  under  what  the  author 
deemed  a  tyranny  like  that  of  the  Convention,  lie  had 
accjuircd  his  politics  in  the  atmosphere  of  1  847,  from  the 
potential  liberality  of  men  like  Radowitz,  who  iloc'arcd 
that  he  would  postpone  every  political  or  national 
interest  to  that  of  the  Church,  Capponi,  the  last  Italian 
federalist,  and  Tocqueville,  the  minister  who  occupied 
Rome.  His  object  was  not  materially  tliffercnt  from  lii.it 
of  Antonelli  and   Mcrode,  but  he  sought  it  by  exposing 
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the  faults  of  the  papal  government  during  several 
centuries,  and  the  hopelessness  of  all  efforts  to  save  it 
from  the  Revolution  unless  reformed.  He  wrote  to  an 
English  minister  that  it  could  not  be  our  policy  that  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church  should  be  subject  to  a 
foreign  potentate : — 

Das  harte  Wort,  mit  welchem  Sie  im  Parlamente  den  Stab 
iiber  Rom  gebrochen  haben — hopelessly  incurable,  oder  incor- 
ns,ible, — kann  ich  mir  nicht  aneignen  ;  ich  hoffe  vielmehr,  wie 
ich  es  in  dem  Buche  dargelegt  habe,  das  Gegeniheil.  An  die 
Dauerhaftigkeit  eines  ganz  Italien  umfassenden  Piemontesisch- 
Italianischen  Reiches  glaube  ich  nicht. — Inzwischen  troste  ich 
mich  mit  dem  Gedanken,  dass  in  Rom  zuletzt  cioch  7>exatio  dabit 
intellectum,  und  dann  wird  noch  alles  gut  warden. 

To    these     grateful     vaticinations     his    correspondent 

replied  : — 

You  have  exhibited  the  gradual  departure  of  the  governmeni 
in  the  states  of  the  church  from  all  those  conditions  which  made 
it  tolerable  to  the  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  and  have,  1 
think,  completely  justified,  in  principle  if  not  in  all  the  facts,  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  determined  to  do  away  with  it 

The  policy  of  exaltinj;  the  spiritual  authority  though  at 
the  expense  of  sacririces  in  the  temporal,  the  moderation 
even  in  the  catalogue  of  faults,  the  side  blow  at  the 
I'rotestants,  filling  more  than  half  the  volume,  disarmed 
for  a  moment  the  resentment  of  outraged  Rome.  The 
Pope,  on  a  report  from  Theiner,  spoke  of  the  book  as  one 
that  might  do  good.  Others  said  that  it  was  pointless, 
that  its  point  was  not  where  the  authoi  meant  it  to  be, 
that  the  handle  was  sharper  than  the  blade.  It  was  made 
much  more  clear  that  the  Pope  had  governed  badly 
than  that  Russia  or  Great  Ikitain  would  gain  by  his 
supremacy.  The  cold  analysis,  the  diagnosis  by  the 
bedside  of  the  sufTcrer,  was  not  the  work  of  an  observer 
dazzled  by  admiration  or  blinded  by  affection.  It  was  a 
step,  a  first  unconscious,  unpremeditated  step,  in  the 
process  of  detachment.  The  historian  here  began  to 
prevail  over  the  divine,  and  to  judge  Church  matters  by  a 
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law  which  was  not  given  from  the  altar.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  a  spirit  which  had  been  in  him  from  the  bef^jn- 
ning.  His  English  translator  had  uttered  a  mild  protest 
against  his  severe  treatment  of  popes.  His  censure  of  the 
Reformation  had  been  not  as  that  of  Bossuet,  but  as  that  of 
Baxter  and  Bull.  In  1845  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that 
he  would  answer  every  objection,  but  never  proselytised. 
In  1848  he  rested  the  claims  of  the  Church  on  the 
common  law,  and  bade  the  hierarchy  remember  that 
national  character  is  above  free  will :  "  Die  Nationalitat 
ist  etwas  der  Freiheit  des  menschlichen  VVillens  entriicktes, 
geheimnissvolles  und  in  ihrem  letzen  Grunde  selbst  etwas 
von  Gott  gewoUtes."  In  his  Hil^polytus  he  began  by 
surrendering  the  main  point,  that  a  man  who  so  vilified 
the  papacy  might  yet  be  an  undisputed  saint.  In  the 
Vorluille  he  flung  away  a  favourite  argument,  by  avowing 
that  paganism  developed  by  its  own  lines  and  laws, 
untouched  by  Christianity,  until  the  second  century ;  and 
as  with  the  Gentiles,  so  with  the  sects  ;  he  taught,  in  the 
suppressed  chapter  of  his  history,  that  their  doctrines 
followed  a  normal  course.  And  he  believed  so  far  in  the 
providential  mission  of  Protestantism,  that  it  was  idle  to 
talk  of  reconciliation  until  it  had  borne  all  its  fruit.  He 
exasperated  a  Munich  colleague  by  refusing  to  pronounce 
whether  Gregory  and  Innocent  had  the  right  to  depose 
emperors,  or  Otho  and  Henry  to  depose  popes  ;  for  he 
thought  that  historians  should  not  fit  theories  to  facts, 
but  should  be  content  with  showing  how  things  worked. 
Much  secret  and  suppressed  antagonism  found  vent  in 
1858,  when  one  who  had  been  his  assistant  in  writinj;  the 
ieformation  and  was  still  his  friend,  declared  that  he 
would  be  a  heretic  whenever  he  found  a  backing. 

Those  with  whom  he  actively  coalesced  felt  at  times 
that  he  was  incalculable,  that  he  pursued  a  separate  line, 
and  was  always  learning,  whilst  others  busied  themselves 
less  with  the  unknown.  This  note  of  distinctness  and 
solitude  set  him  apart  from  those  about  him,  during  his 
intimacy  with  the  most  catholic  of  Anglican  prelates, 
Forbes,  and  with  the  lamented  Liddon.     And  it  appeared 
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still  more  when  the  denominational  barrier  of  his 
sympathy  was  no  longer  marked,  and  he,  who  had  stocl 
in  the  rank  almost  with  De  Maistre  and  Perrone,  found 
himself  acting  for  the  same  ends  with  their  enemies,  when 
he  delivered  a  studied  eulogy  on  Mignet,  exalted  the 
authority  of  Laurent  in  religious  history  and  of  Ferrari  in 
civil,  and  urged  the  Bavarian  academy  to  elect  Tainc,  as 
a  writer  who  had  but  one  rival  in  France,  leaving  it  to 
uncertain  conjecture  whether  the  man  he  meant  was 
Renan.  In  theory  it  was  his  maxim  that  a  man  should 
guard  against  his  friends.  When  he  first  addressed  the 
university  as  Rector,  saying  that  as  the  opportunity 
might  never  come  again,  he  would  employ  it  to  utter  tho 
thoughts  closest  to  his  heart,  he  exhorted  the  students  to 
be  always  true  to  their  convictions  and  not  to  yield  to 
surroundings  ;  and  he  invoked,  rightly  or  wrongly,  tlic 
example  of  Burke,  his  favourite  among  public  men,  who, 
turning  from  his  associates  to  obey  the  light  within, 
carried  the  nation  with  him.  A  gap  was  apparent  now 
between  the  spirit  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  Church  and  that  of  the  men  whom  he  most 
esteemed.  At  that  time  he  was  nearly  the  onl)-  German 
who  knew  Newman  well  and  appreciated  tiie  ^race  and 
force  of  his  mind.  But  Newman,  even  when  he  was 
angry,  assiduously  distinguished  the  pontiff  from  his 
court : 

There  will  necessarily  always  be  round  the  Pope  second-rate 
people,  who  are  not  subjects  of  that  supernatural  wisilom  which 
is  his  prerogative.  For  myself,  certainly  1  have  found  inyscir  in 
a  different  atmosphere,  when  I  have  left  the  Curia  for  the  Pope 
himself. 

Montalembert  protested  that  there  were  things  in 
Kirclic  iirid  Kirchen  which  he  would  not  have  liked  to  say 

in  public  : 

II  est  certain  (|ue  la  secondc  partie  de  votre  livre  deplaira 
ItiaiKoup,  non  seulenient  a  Rome,  mais  encore  i  la  ties  giaiule 
majorite  des  Catholiques.  Je  ne  sais  dune  jias  si,  dans  lu  cas 
oil  vous  m'eiissiez  consuile  prealaMoment,  j'aurais  eu  ic  courag'' 
dinfliptr  cette  blessure  .'i  mon  pere  et  i\  mcs  frercs. 
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Zollinger  judged  that  the  prerogative  even  of  natural 
wisdom  was  often  wanting  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  sense  of  personal  attachment,  if  he  ':vcr 
entertained  it,  had  worn  away  in  the  friction  and 
familiarity  of  centuries. 

After  the  disturbing  interlude  of  the  Koman  question 
he  did  not  resume  the  history  of  Christianity.  The 
second  century  with  its  fragments  of  information,  its  scojie 
for  piercing  and  conjecture,  he  left  to  Lightfoot.  With 
increasing  years  he  lost  the  disposition  to  travel  nn 
common  ground,  impregnably  occupied  by  spcciali^ts, 
where  he  had  nothing  of  his  own  to  tell  ;  and  hi 
preferred  to  work  where  he  could  be  a  pat!ifindcr 
Problems  of  Church  government  had  come  to  the  fn  nt 
and  he  proposed  to  retraverse  his  subject,  narrowinj,'  it 
into  a  history  of  the  papacy.  He  began  by  securin<j  his 
foundations  and  eliminating  legend.  He  found  so  much 
that  was  legendary  that  his  critical  preliminaries  took  the 
shape  of  a  history  of  fables  relating  to  the  papacy.  Many 
of  these  were  harmless  :  others  were  devised  for  a  purpose, 
and  he  fixed  his  attention  more  and  more  on  those  which 
were  the  work  of  design.  The  question,  how  far  the 
persistent  production  of  spurious  matter  had  permancrtly 
affected  the  genuine  constitution  and  theology  of  the 
Church  arose  before  his  mind  as  he  composed  the 
Papstfabeln  des  Mittelalters.  He  indicated  the  problem 
without  discussing  it.  The  matter  of  the  volume  was 
generally  neutral,  but  its  threatening  import  was  per- 
ceived, and  twenty-one  hostile  critics  sent  reviews  of  it  to 
one  theological  journal 

Since  he  first  wrote  on  these  matters,  thirty  \cars 
earlier,  the  advance  of  competitive  learning  had  made  it 
a  necessity  to  revise  statements  by  all  accessible  lijhts, 
and  to  subject  authorities  to  a  clo.ser  scrutiny.  The 
increase  in  the  rigour  of  the  obligation  inii,'ht  be 
measured  by  Tischendorf,  who,  after  renewing  the  tc.vt  >  t" 
the  New  Te.stament  in  seven  editions,  had  more  than  thne 
thousand  changes  to  make  in  the  cigiith.  Ihe  old 
pacific  superficial   method  yielded  no  longer  what  uouiJ 
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be  accepted  as  certain  knowictlj^c.  Having  made  himself 
master  of  the  reconstructive  process  that  was  carried  on  a 
tittle  apart  from  the  inain  chain  of  durahle  literature,  in 
academic  transactions,  in  dissertations  and  periodicals,  he 
submitted  the  materials  he  was  about  to  use  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  day.  Without  it,  he  would  have 
remained  a  man  of  the  last  generation,  distanced  by 
even  disciple  of  the  new  learning.  He  went  to  work 
with  nothing  but  his  trained  and  organised  ct-tnmon 
sense,  starting  from  no  theory,  and  aiming  at  no  con- 
clusion. If  he  was  beyond  his  contemporaries  in  the 
mass  of  expedient  knowledge,  he  was  not  before  them  in 
the  strictness  of  his  tests,  or  in  sharpness  or  boldness  in 
applying  them.  He  was  abreast  as  a  critic,  he  was  not 
ahead.  He  did  not  innovate.  The  parallel  studies  of 
the  time  kept  pace  with  his  ;  and  his  judj^ments  are 
those  which  are  accepted  generally.  His  critical  mind 
was  pliant,  to  assent  where  he  must,  to  reject  where  he 
must,  and  to  doubt  where  he  must.  His  submission  to 
external  testimony  appeared  in  his  panegyric  of  our 
Indian  empire,  where  he  overstated  the  increase  of 
population.  Informed  of  his  error  by  one  of  his 
translators,  he  replied  that  the  figures  had  seemed 
incredible  also  to  him,  but  having  verified,  he  found  the 
statement  so  positively  made  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
depart  from  it.  If  inclination  ever  swayed  his  judgment, 
it  was  in  his  despair  of  extracting  a  real  available  Buddha 
from  the  fables  of  Southern  India,  which  was  conquered 
at  last  by  the  ablest  of  Mommsen's  pupils. 

He  was  less  apprehensive  than  most  of  his  English 
friends  in  questions  relating  to  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
in  the  New,  he  was  disposed,  at  times,  to  allow  some  force 
to  Muratori's  fragment  as  to  the  person  of  the  evangelist 
who  is  least  favourable  to  St.  Peter  ;  and  was  puzzled  at 
the  zeal  of  the  Speaker's  commentator  as  to  the  second 
epistle  of  the  apostle.  He  held  to  the  epistles  of  St. 
Ignatius  with  the  tenacity  of  a  Caroline  prelate,  and  was 
grateful  to  De  Kossi  for  a  chronological  point  in  their 
favour.     He  rejected  the  attacks  of  Lucius  on  the  most 
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valuctl  passages  in  I'hilo,  ;md  stocxi  with  Gass  ajjainst 
Wcinfjartcn's  ar},'umont  on  the  life  of  St.  Anthony  and 
the  origin  of  Monasticism.  He  resistetl  ()vcrbeci<  on  the 
epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  thought  F.branl  all  a^tr.iy  h> 
to  the  Culdces  There  was  no  conservative  iintiquarian 
whom  he  prized  higher  than  Le  HIant :  yd  he  lonsidcred 
Kuinart  credulous  in  dealing  with  acts  of  ir  y  martyrs. 
A  pupil  on  whose  friendship  he  relied,  made  an  elTortto 
rescue  the  legends  of  the  conversion  of  (lerinany  ;  but  tho 
master  preferred  the  unsparing  demolitions  of  K(  ttberj 
Capponi  and  Carl  Hegel  were  his  particular  friends  hut 
he  abandonetl  them  without  hesitation  for  SchcHei 
Hoichorst,  the  iconoclast  of  early  Italian  chronicles,  .ind 
never  consented  to  read  the  learned  reply  of  Da  l.utifjo. 

The  P<>/>t'  Fables  carried  the  critical  in<iuir>-  a  very 
little  way  ;  but  he  went  on  with  the  subject.  .After  the 
Donation  of  Constantine  came  the  Fori^d  DecrctaN, 
which  were  just  then  printed  for  the  first  time  in  an 
accurate  edition.  Ddllinger  began  to  be  absorbcil  in 
the  long  train  of  hiei  irchical  fictions,  which  had  deceived 
men  like  Gregory  VH.,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Cardiial 
Bellarmine,  which  he  traced  up  to  the  false  Areopagite, 
and  down  to  the  Lamina-  Granatciiscs.  These  .stmlic-i 
became  the  chief  occupation  of  his  life  ;  they  led  to  his  ex- 
communication in  187  I,  and  carried  him  away  from  his 
early  system.  For  this,  neither  syllabus  nor  ecumenical 
council  was  needed  ;  neither  crimes  nor  scandals  were  its 
distant  cau.se.  The  history  of  Church  government  was  the 
influence  which  so  profoundly  altered  his  position,  .^^ome 
trace  of  his  researches,  at  an  early  period  of  their  pro^'rc^s, 
a[)pcars  in  what  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  the  X'atican 
Council,  cspcciiilly  in  the  fragment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
pathology  which  was  [)ublished  under  the  name  of  Janus. 
Hut  the  histor)-  itself,  which  was  the  main  and  clinractcr- 
istic  work  of  his  life,  and  was  pursued  until  the  end,  was 
never  published  or  completed.  He  died  without  makin^; 
it  known  to  what  extent,  within  what  limit,  the  ideas 
with  which  he  had  been  so  long  identified  were  clianu'iii 
by  his   later  studies,  and   how  wide  a  trench  had  opened 
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between  his  earlier  and  his  later  life.     Twenty  years  of 
his  historical  work  are  lost  for  hintory. 

The  revolution  in  method  since  he  began  to  write  was 
partly  the  better  use  of  old  authorities,  partly  the  accession 
of  new.  DoUingcr  had  devoted  himself  to  the  one  in 
1863;  he  passed  to  the  other  in  1864.  For  definite 
objects  he  had  often  consulted  manuscripts,  but  the 
harvest  was  stacked  away,  and  had  scarcely  influenced  his 
works.  In  the  use  and  knowlcdj,'e  of  unpublished  matter 
he  still  belonged  to  the  old  school,  and  was  on  a  level 
with  Neandor.  Although,  in  later  years,  he  printed  six 
or  seven  volumes  of  Incdita,  like  Mai  and  Thcincr  he  did 
not  excel  as  an  editor  :  and  this  part  of  his  labours  is 
notable  chiefly  for  its  effect  on  himself.  He  never  went 
over  altogether  to  men  like  SchottmiiUer,  who  said  of 
him  that  he  made  no  research — er  hat  nicht  geforsrht — 
meaning  that  he  had  made  his  mind  up  about  the 
Templars  by  the  easy  study  of  Wilkins,  MiVhelct, 
SchottmiiUer  himself,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  others,  but 
had  not  gone  underground  to  the 
in.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  at  the 
was  promoting  the  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
to  the  Institute,  on  the  ground  that  he  surpassed  all 
other  Englishmen  in  his  acquaintance  with  manuscripts. 
DiiUinger  agreed  with  their  French  rival  in  his  estimate 
of  our  English  historian,  but  he  ascribed  less  value  to 
that  part  of  his  acquirements.  He  assured  the  Bavarian 
Academy  that  Mr.  Freeman,  who  reads  print,  but 
nevertheless  mixes  his  colours  with  brains,  is  the  author 
of  the  most  profound  work  on  the  Middle  Ages  ever 
written  in  this  country,  and  is  not  only  a  brilliant  writer 
and  a  sagacious  critic,  but  the  most  learned  of  all  our 
countrymen.  Ranke  once  drew  a  line  at  1514,  after  wiiich, 
he  said,  we  still  want  help  from  unprinted  sources.  The 
world  had  moved  a  good  deal  since  that  cautious  innova- 
tion, and  after  1 860,  enormous  and  excessive  masses  of 
archive  were  brought  into  play.  The  Italian  Revolution 
opened  tempting  horizons.  In  1864  Dollinger  spent  his 
vacation    in    the    libraries    of   Vienna    and   Venice.     At 
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Vienna,  by  an  auspicious  omen,  Sickel,  who  was  not  yet 
known  to  Greater  Germany  as  the  first  of  its  media;val 
pala-ographcrs,  showed    him   the   sheets  of  a  work  con- 
tainiiiij   247   Carolingian  acts  unknown   to  Bohmcr,  whn 
had  just  died  with  the  repute  of  being  the  best  authority 
on    Imperial   charters.      During   several    years    Doliinger 
followed  up  the  discoveries  he  now  began.      Theiner  sent 
him  documents  from   the  Archivio  Segrcto  ;    one  of  his 
friends  shut  himself  up   at   Trent,  and   another  at  Bcr 
gamo.       Strangers    ministered   to    his    requirements,  and 
huge  quantities  of  transcripts  came  to  him   from   many 
countries.      Clonvention.il  history  faded  away  ;  the  studies 
of  a  lifetime  suddenly  underwent  transformation  ;  and  r.i.s 
view  of  the  last  six  centuries  was  made  up  from  secret 
inlormation    gathered    in    thirty    European   libraries   and 
archives.      As  many  things   remote    from    current  knniv- 
ledge  grew  to  be  certainties,  he  became  more  conficient, 
more  independent,  and  more  isolated.      The  ecclesiastical 
history   of   his    youth    went    to    pieces    against   the  new 
criticism    of    1863,   and   the    revelation    of  the    unknown 
which  began  on  a  very  large  scale  in  1864. 

Durini,'  four  years  of  transition  occupied  by  this  new 
stage  of  study,  he  abstained  from  writing  books.  W  hen- 
ever  some  local  occasion  called  upon  him  to  speai^.  he 
spoke  of  the  independence  and  authority  of  history.  In 
ca.ses  of  collision  with  the  Church,  he  said  that  a  man 
should  .seek  the  error  in  himself;  but  he  sjjoke  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  Church,  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  he  thou.jht  of  an}-  living  voice  or  present  instructor 
lie  claimed  um  immunity  for  philosophy;  but  history,  he 
affirmed,  left  to  itself  and  pur.->ued  disinteresiedy,  uii: 
heal  the  ills  it  causes  ;  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  lu  set 
the  university  in  the  place  of  the  hierarchy.  .Soine  of  his 
countr_\-men  were  deeply  moved  by  the  measures  uhici' 
were  being  taken  to  restore  and  to  confirm  the  authorit} 
of  Rome ;  and  he  had  impatient  colleagues  at  the 
university  who  pressed  him  with  sharp  i.ssucs  of  uncom- 
promising logic.  He  himself  was  reluctant  to  bring  down 
serene  research  into  troublesome  disputation,  and  wished 
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to  keep  history  and  controversy  apart.  His  hand  was 
forced  at  last  by  his  friends  abroad.  Whilst  he  pursued 
his  isolating  investigations  he  remained  aloof  from  a 
question  which  in  other  countries  and  other  days  was  a 
summary  and  effective  test  of  impassioned  controversy. 
Persecution  was  a  problem  that  had  never  troubled  him. 
It  was  not  a  topic  with  theoretical  Germans  ;  the  necessary 
books  were  hardly  available,  and  a  man  might  read  all  the 
popular  histories  and  theologies  without  getting  much 
further  than  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Ranke,  averse  from 
what  is  unpleasant,  gave  no  details.  The  gravit>-  of  the 
question  had  never  been  brought  home  to  Dollinger  in 
forty  years  of  public  teaching.  When  he  approached  it, 
as  late  as  1861,  he  touched  lightly,  representing  the  in- 
tolerance of  Protestants  to  their  disadvantage,  while  that 
of  Catholics  was  a  bequest  of  Imperial  Rome,  taken  up  in 
an  emergency  by  secular  powers,  in  no  way  involving  the 
true  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Church.  With  this  light 
footfall  the  topic  which  has  so  powerful  a  leverage  slipped 
into  the  current  of  his  thought.  The  view  found  favour 
with  Ambrose  de  Lisle,  who,  having  read  the  Letters  to  a 
Prebendary,  was  indignant  with  those  who  commit  the 
Church  to  a  principle  often  resisted  or  ignored.  Newman 
would  admit  to  no  such  compromise  : 

Is  not  the  miraculous  infliction  of  judgments  upon  blasphemy, 
lying,  profaneness,  etc.,  in  the  apostles'  day  a  sanction  of 
infliction  upon  the  same  by  a  human  hand  in  the  times  of  the 
Inquisition  ?  Ecclesiastical  rulers  may  ]junish  with  the  sword,  if 
they  can,  and  if  it  is  expedient  or  necessary  to  do  so.  The 
cliurch  has  a  right  to  make  laws  and  to  enforce  them  with 
temporal  punishments. 

The  question  came  forward  in  France  in  the  wake  of 
the  temporal  power.  Liberal  defenders  of  a  government 
which  made  a  ()rinciple  of  persecution  had  to  decide 
whether  they  approved  or  condemned  it.  Where  was 
their  liberality  in  one  ca.se,  or  their  catholicity  in  the 
iither?  It  was  the  simple  art  of  their  adversaries  to  press 
this  point,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it  ;  and  a  French 
priest  took  upon  him  to  declare  that  intolerance,  far  from 
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being  a  hidden  shame,  was  a  pride  and  a  glory  :  "  L'F.jriise 
regarde   I'lnquisition    comme    l'apog6e   de   la  civilisation 
chrc-tienne,  comme  le  fruit  natural  des  ^poques  de  foi  et  de 
catholicisme   national."     Gratry   took   the    other   siJe  so 
strongly  that   there   would    have   been   a   tumult   at  the 
Sorbonne,  if  he  had  said   from  his  chair  what  he  wrote 
in  his  book  ;  and  certain  passages  were  struck  out  of  the 
printed  text  by  the  cautious  archbishop's  reviser.      He  was 
one  of  those  F"rench  divines  who  had    taken  in   fuel  ai 
Munich,  and  he  welcomed  Kirclte  iimi  Kirclien :  "  Quant  a; 
livre  du   docteur   DoUinger   sur   la    Papautc,  c'est,  sclo;. 
moi,  le  livre  dt^cisif     C'est  un  chef-d'ceuvre  admirable  ,i 
plusieurs  ^gards,  et  qui   est  destind   k   produire  un  bicii 
incalculable  et  i  fixer  I'opinion  sur  ce  sujet  ;   c'est  ainsi 
que    le    juge    aussi    M.    de    Montalembert.       Le    docteur 
Dollinger  nous  a   rendu  k  tous  un  grand   service."     This 
was  not  the  first  impression  of  Montalembert.      He  de- 
plored the  Odeon  lectures  as  usurping  functions  divinely 
assigned  not  to  professors,  but  to  the  epistopate,  as  a  grief 
for  friends  and    a   joy  for   enemies.     When    the  volume 
came  he  still  objected  to  the  policy,  to  the  chapter  on 
England,  and  to  the  cold  treatment  of  Sixtus  V.     At  last 
he  admired  without  reserve.      Nothing   better   had  been 
written    since    Bossuet ;     the    judgment    on    the    Konian 
government,  thou<;h  severe,   was  just,  and    contained  no 
more  than  the  truth.      There  was  not  a  word  which  he 
would  not  be  able  to  sign.      A  change  was  going  on  in 
his  position  and  his  affections,  as  he  came  to  regard  tolen- 
tion  as  the  supreme  affair.      At  Malines  he  solemnly  de- 
clared that  the  inquisitor  was  as  horrible  as  the  Terrorist, 
and  made  no  distinction  in  favour  of  death  indicted  (or 
religion  against  death  for  political  motives  :   "  Les  biichers 
allumes  par  une  main  catholique  ine  font  autant  dhorreur 
que  les  dchafauds  ou  Ics  Protestants  ont  immole  tant  de 
martyrs."      Wiseman,   having    heard    him    once,   was  nnt 
present   on    the   second    day  ;    but    the    Belgian   cardinal 
assured  him  that  he  had  spoken  like  a  sound  divine,     i  le 
described  Dupanioiip's  defence  of  the  Syllabus  as  a  master- 
piece of  eloquent  subterfuge,  and  repudiated  his  tnterpi  ta- 
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t:oHS  ^quh'oques.  A  journey  to  Spain  in  1865  made  him 
more  vehement  than  ever  ;  although,  from  that  time,  the 
political  opposition  inflamed  him  less.  He  did  not  find 
imperialism  intolerable.  His  wrath  was  fixed  on  the 
things  of  which  Spain  had  reminded  him  :  "  C'est  1^  qu'il 
faut  aller  pour  voir  ce  que  le  catholicisme  exclusif  a  su 
faire  d'une  des  plus  grandes  et  des  plus  hcroifques  nations 
de  la  terre. — Je  rapporte  un  surcroit  d'horreur  pour  les 
doctrines  fanatiques  ct  absolutistes  qui  ont  cours  aujour- 
d'liui  chez  les  catholiques  du  monde  entier."  In  1 866  it 
became  difficult,  by  the  aid  of  others,  to  overcome  Falloux's 
resistance  to  the  admission  of  an  article  in  the  Corres- 
pondont,  and  by  the.  end  of  the  year  his  friends  were 
unanimous  to  exclude  him.  An  essay  on  Spain,  his  last 
work — "  dernier  soupir  de  mon  Sme  indign^e  et  attristt^e  " — 
was,  by  Dupanloup's  advice,  not  allowed  to  appear.  Re- 
pelled by  those  whom  he  now  designated  as  spurious, 
servile,  and  prevaricating  liberals,  he  turned  to  the  powerful 
German  with  whom  he  thought  himself  in  sympathy.  He 
had  applauded  him  for  dealing  with  one  thing  at  a  time, 
in  his  book  on  Rome:  "Vous  avez  bicn  fait  de  ne  rien 
dire  de  I'absolutisme  spirituel,  quant  a  present  Sat  prata 
biberunt.  Le  reste  viendra  en  son  temps."  He  avowed 
that  spiritual  autocracy  is  worse  than  political ;  that  evil 
passions  which  had  triumphed  in  the  State  were  triumphant 
in  the  Church  ;  that  to  send  human  beings  to  the  stake, 
with  a  crucifix  before  them,  was  the  act  of  a  monster  or 
a  maniac.  He  was  d\ing ;  but  whilst  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall,  lamenting  that  he  had  lived  too  long,  he 
wished  for  one  more  conference  with  the  old  friend  with 
whom,  thirty-five  years  before,  in  a  less  anxious  time,  he 
had  discussed  the  theme  of  religion  and  liberty.  This 
was  in  February  1867;  and  for  several  years  he  had 
endeavoured  to  teach  Dbllinger  his  clear-cut  antagonism, 
and  to  kindle  in  him  something  of  his  gloomy  and  passion- 
ate fervour,  on  the  one  point  on  which  all  depended. 

Dollinger  arrived  slowly  at  the  contemplation  of 
deeper  issues  than  that  of  churchmen  or  lajmen  in 
political   ofifices,   of   Roman    or   German    pupils    in   theo- 
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logical  chairs.     After  seeing  Baron   Arnim,  in    1865,  he 
lost  the  hope  of  saving  the  papal  government,  and  ceased 
to  care  about  the  things  he  had  contended  for  in    1861 
and  a  time  came  when  he  thought  it  difficult  to  givt  up 
the  temporal  power,  and  yet  revere  the   Holy  See.     Hi 
wrote  to   Montalcmbert   that   his   illusions   were  failin"; 
"  Icii  bin  sehr  ernuchtert. — Es  ist  so  vieles  in  der  Kirche 
anders  gekommen,  als  ich  es  mir  vor  20-30  Jahren  gedacht, 
und  ro^enfarbig  ausgemalt  hattc."      He  learnt  to  speak  of 
spiritual  despotism  almost  in  the  words  of  his  rricnd.    The 
point  of  junction   between  the  two  orders  of  ideas  is  t,  e 
use  of  fire  for  the  enforcement  of  religion  on  which  the 
French  were  laying  all  their  stress  :  "  In  Frankreich  be- 
wcgt  sich  der  Gcgensatz  bios  auf  dem   socialpolitischcn 
Gcbiete,  nicht  auf  dem  theologisch-wissenschaftlichcn,  «ei; 
es  dort  genau  genommen  eine  theologische  VVissenscliaft 
nicht   gibt"    (1 6th    October    1865).      The   Syllabus   had 
not    permanently    fixed    his    attention    upon    it.      Two 
years    later,    the   matter    was    put   more    definitely,   and 
he    found    himself,   with    little    real    preparation,  turning; 
from    antiquarian    curiosities,    and    brought   face  to  face 
with  the  radical  question  of  life  and  death.      If  ever  ni- 
literary  career  was  influenced  by  his  French  alliances,  by 
association    with   men  in  the  throng,   for   whom  politics 
decided,  and  all  the  learning  of  the  schools  did  not  aval, 
the    moment    was    when    he   resolved    to    write   on   the 
Inquisition. 

The  popular  account  which  he  drew  up  appeared  - 
the  newspapers  in  the  summer  of  1 867  ;  and  altliou,L;;i  he 
did  not  mean  to  burn  his  ships,  his  position  as  an  official 
(lefcnder  of  the  Holy  See  was  practically  at  an  end.  He 
wrote  rapidly,  at  short  notice,  and  not  in  the  steady  course 
of  progressive  acquisition.  Fickcr  and  VViiikclmaiin  have 
since  given  a  different  narrative  of  the  step  by  which  tiic 
ItKiuisition  came  into  existence;  and  the  praise  of  (irc-ory 
.V  ,  as  a  man  sincerely  religious  who  kept  aloof  was  a 
mark  of  haste.  In  the  work  which  he  was  using,  there  was 
no  act  by  that  pontiff;  but  if  he  had  had  time  to  look 
deeper   he    would   not    have    found    him,   in    this   rc-nect. 
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different  from  his  contemporaries.  There  is  no  un- 
certainty as  to  the  author's  feeling  towards  the  infliction 
of  torture  and  death  for  religion,  and  the  purpose  of  his 
treatise  is  to  prevent  the  nailing  of  the  Catholic  colours  to 
the  stake.  The  spirit  is  that  of  the  early  lectures,  in  which 
he  said  :  "  Diese  Schutzgewalt  dcr  Kirche  ist  rein  geistlich. 
Sie  kann  also  auch  einen  solchen  offentlichen  hartnackigen 
und  sonst  unheilbarcn  Gegner  der  Kirche  nur  seiner  rein 
geistlichcn  kirchlichcn  Rechtc  beraubcn."  Compared  with 
the  sweeping  vehemence  of  the  Frenchmen  who  preceded, 
the  restrained  moderation  of  language,  the  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  general  terms,  leaves  us  in  doubt  how  far  the 
condemnation  extended,  and  whether  he  did  more,  in  fact, 
than  deplore  a  deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
centuries.  "  Kurz  darauf  trat  cin  Umschwung  ein,  den  man 
«ohl  einen  Abfall  von  der  alten  Lchre  nennen  darf,  und 
der  sich  au.snimmt,  als  ob  die  Kaiser  die  Lehrmeister  der 
Bischbfe  geworden  seien."  He  never  entirely  separated 
himself  in  principle  from  the  promoters,  the  agents,  the 
apologists.  He  did  not  believe,  with  Hcfele,  that  the 
spirit  survives,  that  there  are  men.  not  content  with 
eternal  flames,  who  are  ready  to  light  up  new  Smithfields. 
Many  of  the  defenders  were  his  intimate  friends.  The 
most  conspicuous  was  the  only  colleague  who  addrcs.scd 
him  with  the  familiar  German  Du.  Speaking  of  two  or 
three  men.  of  whom  one.  Martens,  had  specially  attacked 
the  false  liberalism  which  sees  no  good  in  the  Ii.Muisition, 
he  wrote  :  "  Sie  werden  sich  noch  erinncrn  .  .  .  w  ic  hoch 
ich  solche  M.-lnner  stelle."  He  differed  from  them  widely, 
but  he  differed  academically  ;  and  this  was  not  tlie  polish 
or  precaution  of  a  man  who  knows  th.it  to  assai!  character 
is  to  degrade  and  to  betray  one's  cause.  The  change  in 
his  own  opinions  was  always  before  him.  -Altiiough 
convinced  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  many  of  the  ideas 
and  facts  with  which  he  started,  he  was  also  satis 'icd  that 
he  had  been  as  sincere  and  true  to  his  lights  in  18;;  5  as 
in  1865.  There  was  no  secret  about  the  Inquisition,  ami  its 
observances  were  published  aiid  republished  in  fifiv  books; 
but  in  his  early  days   he   had  not   read  them,  and   there 
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was  not  a  German,  from  Basel  to  Konigsberg,  who  could 
have  faced  a  viva  voce  in  the  Directorium  or  the  Amnale 
or  who  had  ever  read  Percin  or  Paramo.  If  Lacordaire 
disconnected  St.  Dominic  from  the  practice  of  persecution 
Dollinger  had  done  the  same  thing  before  him. 

VVeit  entfernt,  wie  man  ihm  wohl  vorgeworfen  hat,  sich  dabei 
Gewalt  und  Vcrfolgung  zu  erlauben,  oder  gar  der  Stifttr  der 
Inquisition  zu  werden,  wirkte  er,  nicht  den  In-enden,  sondern  den 
Irrthum  befehdend,  nur  durch  ruhige  Belehrung  und  Erorterung. 

If  Newman,  a  much  more  cautious  disputant,  thought  it 
substantial  truth  to  say  that  Rome  never  burnt  heretics, 
there  were  things  as  false  in  his  own  early  writings.  If 
Mohlcr,  in  the  religious  wars,  diverted  attention  frnm 
Catholic  to  Protestant  atrocities,  he  took  the  example  from 
his  friend's  book,  which  he  was  reviewing.  There  may 
be  startling  matter  in  Locatus  and  Pegna,  but  they  were 
officials  writing  under  the  strictest  censorship,  and  nobody 
can  tell  when  they  express  their  own  private  thou^-hts. 
There  is  a  copy  of  Suarez  on  which  a  priest  has  written 
the  marginal  ejaculation  :  "  Mon  Dieu,  ayez  pitie  de  nous ! " 
But  Suarez  had  to  send  the  manuscript  of  his  most 
aggressive  book  to  Rome  for  revision,  and  DGllin-tr 
used  to  insist,  on  the  testimony  of  his  secretary,  in 
Walton's  Lives,  that  he  disavowed  and  detested  the  inter- 
polations that  came  back. 

The  French  group,  unlike  him  in  spirit  and  motive, 
but  dealing  with  the  same  opponents,  judged  them  freeiy, 
and  i,rave  imperative  utterance  to  their  judgments.  U  liiie 
D6llingcr  said  of  Veuillot  that  he  meant  well,  but  did 
much  good  and  much  evil,  Montalembert  called  him  a 
hypocrite :  "  L'Univers,  en  declarant  tous  les  jours  qi;  il 
ne  vcut  pas  d'autre  liberty  que  la  sicnne,  justifie  tout  ce 
quo  nos  pires  ennemis  ont  jamais  dit  sur  la  mauvaise 
foi  et  I'hypocrisie  des  polemistcs  chretiens."  Lacordaire 
wrote  to  a  hostile  bishop :  "  L'Univers  est  k  m_s  yeux 
la  n^-gation  de  tout  esprit  chreticn  et  de  tout  bon  sens 
humain.  Ma  consolation  au  milieu  de  si  grandes  miseres 
morales  est  de  vivre   solitaire,  occup^   d'une   ceuvre  que 
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Dieu  Wnit,  et  de  protester  par  mon  silence,  et  de  temps 
en  temps  pjir  mes  paroles,  contre  la  plus  grande  insolence 
qui  se  soit  encore  autoris^e  au  nom  de  J «5sus- Christ." 
Gratry  was  a  man  of  more  gentle  nature,  but  his  tone  is 
the  same  :  "  Esprits  faux  ou  nuis,  consciences  intcllectuelles 
fauss^es  par  I'habitudc  de  I'apologic  sans  franchise  :  partem- 
mu  I  jus  cum  hypocritis  ponet. — Cettc  ccolc  est  bien  en 
\kx\\i  une  6cole  de  mensonge. — C'est  cette  ^colc  qui  est 
depuis  des  sifecles,  et  surtout  en  ce  si^cle,  I'opprobre  de 
notre  cause  et  le  fl^au  dc  la  religion.  Voila  iiotre  enncmi 
commun ;  voili  I'ennemi  de  I'Eglise." 

Dollinc;  ;  never  understood  party  divisions  in  this 
tragic  way.  He  was  provided  with  religious  explanations 
for  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  his  maxims  in  regard  to 
contemporaries  governed  and  attenuated  his  view  of  every 
historical  problem.  For  the  writers  of  his  acquaintance 
who  were  unfaltering  advocates  of  the  Holy  Office,  for 
Philips  and  Gams,  and  for  Theiner,  who  expiated  devious 
passages  of  early  youth,  amongst  other  penitential  works, 
with  large  volumes  in  honour  of  Gregorj'  XIII.,  he  had 
always  the  same  mode  of  defence  :  "  Mir  begegnet  es  noch 
jede  VVoche,  dass  ich  irgend  einem  Irrthum,  mitunter 
einem  lange  gcpflcgten,  entsage,  ihn  mir  glcichsam  aus 
der  Hrust  herausrcisscn  muss.  Da  sollte  man  freilich 
hochst  duldsam  und  nachsichtig  gcgen  fremde  Irrthtimcr 
werden  "  (5th  October  1 866).  He  writes  in  the  same  terms 
to  another  correspondent  sixteen  years  later  :  "  Mein  '^anzes 
Leben  ist  ein  successives  Abstreifen  von  Irrthumcrn 
gewesen,  von  Irrthiimern,  die  ich  mit  Zrihigkeit  festhiclt, 
gcwaltsam  gegen  die  mir  aufdainmernde  besscre  Erkennt- 
niss  mich  stemmend  ;  und  doch  meine  ich  sagen  zu  diirfen, 
dass  ich  dabei  nicht  ilislicnest  war.  Darf  ich  and  re  vc  riir- 
theilen  in  eodcvt  litto  uiecum  kaerentcs?"  He  regretted 
as  he  grew  old  the  hardness  and  severity  of  early  days, 
and  applied  the  same  inconclusive  deduction  from  his 
own  experience  to  the  past.  After  comparing  Baronius 
and  Bellarmine  with  Bossuet  and  Arnauld  he  goes  on  : 
"Wenn  ich  solche  Manner  auf  einem  Irrthum  treffc,  so  sage 
ich  mir :  '  Wenn   Pu  damals  gelebt,  und  an  seiner  Stelle 
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Ucstanden  warcst  luittest  Du  nicht  den  allsemeinen  Wahn 
Kcthcilt  ;  und  er,  wenn  cr  die  Dir  zu  Thcil  gewnrdcnen 
Krkenntiiissmittel  bcscssen,  wurde  er  nicht  besscrcn  («-. 
braucl)  davon  t^cmacht  haben,  die  Wahrheit  nicht  iruhcr 
erkannt  und  bekannt  liaben,  als  Du  ? '  " 

He  sometimes  distrusted  his  favourite  artjumcnt  „i 
ignorance  and  early  prepossessions,  and  felt  that  there 
was  presumption  and  unreality  in  tendering  such  expl.itia- 
tioiis  to  men  like  the  Bollandist  Ue  Buck,  De  Rossi,  wliom 
the  Institute  elected  in  preference  to  Mommscn,  or 
VVindischmann,  whom  he  himself  had  been  accused  m 
bringing  forward  as  a  rival  to  Mcihler.  He  would  sav 
that  knowledge  may  be  a  burden  and  not  a  light,  that  the 
faculty  of  doing  justice  to  the  past  is  among  the  rarest  of 
moral  and  intellectual  gifts:  "Man  kann  viel  wissen, 
viele  Notizen  im  Kopf  haben.  ohne  das  rechte  wissens- 
chaftliche  Vcrst.indniss,  ohne  den  historischcn  Sinn. 
Dieser  ist,  wie  Sie  wohl  wissen,  gar  nicht  so  hautig ;  und 
wo  er  fchlt,  da  fehlt  auch,  scheint  mir,  die  voile  Vcraii- 
twortlichkeit  fiir  das  gewusste," 

In  1879  he  prepared  materials  for  a  paper  on  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Here  he  was  breakiiij 
new  ground,  and  verging  on  that  which  it  was  the  policy 
and  the  aspiration  of  his  life  to  avoid.  Many  a  man  uho 
gives  no  tears  to  Cranmer,  Scrvetus,  or  Bruno,  wiio  thinks 
it  just  that  the  laws  should  be  obeyed,  who  ciccms  that 
actions  done  by  order  are  excused,  and  that  legality  imphes 
morality,  will  draw  the  line  at  midnight  murder  and 
wholesale  extermination.  The  deed  wrought  at  i'aris  :ind 
in  forty  towns  of  France  in  1572,  the  arguments  whi.h 
produced  it,  the  arguments  which  justified  it,  left  no  rooin 
lor  the  mists  of  mitigation  and  compromise.  The  passage 
from  the  age  of  Gregory  IX.  to  that  of  Gregory  XIll, 
from  the  Crusades  to  the  wars  of  Religion,  brougiit  his 
whijlc  sjstem  into  jeopardy.  The  historian  who  was 
at  the  heels  of  the  divine  in  t86i,  and  level  with  him  in 
1867,  would  have  come  to  the  front.  The  discourse 
was  never  delivered,  never  composed.  But  the  subject  of 
toicration  was  absent  no  more  from  his  thoughts,  filling 
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^pace  once  occupied  by  Julian  of  Kclanum  and  Duns 
xotus,  the  Variata  and  the  Five  Propositions.  To  the 
last  days  of  i88y  he  was  engaged  in  following  the 
doctrines  of  intolerance  back  to  their  root,  from  Innocent 
III.  to  the  Council  of  Rheims,  from  Nicholas  I.  to  St. 
Augustine,  narrowing  the  sphere  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, defending  agents,  and  multiplying  degrees  so  as  to 
make  them  imperceptible.  Before  the  writings  of  I'ri- 
scillian  were  published  by  the  Vienna  Academy  the  nature 
of  their  strange  contents  was  di.sclo.sed.  It  then  appeared 
that  a  copy  of  the  Codtx  tiHtcHS  had  been  sent  to  Uol- 
linger  from  Wurzburg  years  before ;  and  that  he  had 
never  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  burning  of  heretics 
came,  fully  armed,  from  the  brain  of  one  man,  and  was 
the  invention  of  a  heretic  who  became  its  first  victim. 

At  Rome  he  discus.sed  the  council  of  Trent  with 
Theiner,  and  tried  to  obtain  permission  for  him  to  publish 
the  original  acts.  I'ius  IX.  objected  that  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  allowed  it,  and  Theiner  answered  that 
none  of  them  had  defined  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
In  a  paper  which  Dollinger  drew  up,  he  observed  that 
Pallavicini  cannot  convince  ;  that  far  from  proving  the 
case  against  the  aitful  Servite,  the  pettiness  of  his  charges 
indicates  that  he  has  no  graver  fault  to  find  ;  so  that 
nothing  but  the  production  of  the  official  texts  can  enforce 
or  disprove  the  imputation  that  Trent  was  a  scene  of 
tyranny  and  intrigue.  His  private  belief  then  was  that 
the  papers  would  disprove  the  imputation  and  vindicate 
the  council.  When  Theiner  found  it  possible  to  publish 
his  Acta  Authentica,  Dollinger  also  printed  several  private 
diaries,  chiefly  from  Mendham's  collection  at  the  liodlcian. 
But  the  correspondence  between  Rome  and  the  legates  is 
still,  in  its  integrity,  kept  back.  The  two  friends  had 
examined  it ;  both  were  persuaded  that  it  was  decisive  ; 
but  they  judged  that  it  decided  in  opposite  wajs.  Theiner, 
the  official  guardian  of  the  records,  had  been  forbidden 
to  communicate  them  during  the  Vatican  Council  ;  and 
he  deemed  the  concealment  prudent.  What  passed 
in  Rome   under    I'ius    IX.  would,  he   averred,  suffer   by 
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comparison.       According    to    Dollingcr,   the    suppress;  | 
piipcrs  told  a(;ainst  Trent. 

Wcnn  wir  nicht  alien  imsercn  hcnotisclicn  HufTnunguii  cni>.i.ui 
und  uns   nidit  in  schwcrcn   Konilikt   niit  der  alien  (vormn'i. 
altcrif;en)   Kirche  t)rin;;en  wollen,  werdcn  wir  dwh  .iik  h  u.i  a.u 
Kurrektiv des X'incenti.mischen  Prinzips {sfmp<r, ubiijiit,ab .mnih' 
zur  .Anwenilung  l)rinj;en  miissen. 

After  his  last  visit  to  the  Marciana  he  thouj^'ht  more 
favDurably  of  Father  Paul,  sharinjj  the  admiration  which 
Venetians  feel  for  the  jjrcatest  writer  of  the  Republic,  and 
faliini;  little  short  of  the  judgments  which  Macaul.u  in- 
scribed, after  each  perusal,  in  the  cony  al  Invemray 
Apart  from  his  chief  work  he  thought  him  a  great  historian, 
and  he  rejected  the  suspicion  that  he  professed  a  rcliL;i.)n 
which  he  did  not  believe.  He  even  fancied  that  ;he 
manuscript,  which  in  fact  was  forwarded  with  much  stcrccv 
to  Archbishop  Abbot,  was  published  against  his  wjl'. 
The  intermediate  .seekers,  who  seem  to  skirt  the  border, 
such  as  Grotius.  Ussher,  Praetorius,  and  the  other  cclcbratwi 
Venetian,  De  Dominis,  interested  him  deeply,  in  connccti-  n 
with  the  subject  ol"  Irenics,  and  the  religious  problem  wa^ 
part  motive  of  his  incessant  study  ol  Shakespeare,  buth 
in  early  life,  and  when  he  meditated  joining  in  the  ileh.v.o 
between  Simpson,  Rio,  Bernays,  and  the  Edinbiiri^h  Rciir..- 

His  estimate  of  his  own  work  was  low.  He  wished  to 
be  remembered  as  a  man  who  had  written  certain  books, 
but  who  had  not  written  many  more.  His  collections 
constantly  prompted  new  and  attractive  schemes,  but  his 
way  was  strewn  with  promise  unperformed,  and  abandoned 
from  want  of  concentration.  He  would  not  write  with 
imperfect  materials,  and  to  him  the  materials  were  always 
imperfect.  Perpetually  engaged  in  going  over  his  own 
life  and  rcconsidcrinL;  his  conclusions,  lie  was  not  cl  pressen 
by  unfinished  work.  When  a  sanguine  friend  hi  pod  that 
ail  the  contents  of  his  hundred  note-books  would  conx- 
into  use,  he  answered  that  perhaps  they  might,  if  he  lived 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  >-ears.  He  seldom  wrote  a  bcok 
without    compulsion,    or   the   aid    of  energetic    assistants. 
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The  account  of  medixval  siccts,  dated  1890,  was  on  the 
stocks  for  half  a  century.  The  discourse  on  the  Templars, 
delivered  at  his  last  appearance  in  public,  had  been  always 
before  him  since  a  conversation  with  Micheiet  about  the 
year  1 84 1.  Fifty-six  years  lay  between  his  text  to  the 
Paradiso  of  Cornelius  and  his  last  return  to  Dante. 

When  he  bcn-iii  to  fix  his  mind  on  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  Church,  he  proposed  to  write,  first,  on  the 
times  of  Innocent  XI.  It  was  the  age  he  knew  best,  in 
which  there  was  most  interest,  most  material,  most  ability, 
when  divines  were  national  classics,  and  presented  many 
distinct  types  of  reli^^ious  thought,  when  biblical  and 
historical  science  was  founded,  and  Catholicism  was  pre- 
sented in  its  most  winning  guise.  The  character  of 
Odescalchi  impressed  him,  by  his  earnestness  in  sustain- 
ing a  strict  morality.  Fragments  of  this  projected  work 
reappeared  in  his  lectures  on  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  his  last 
publication  on  the  Casuists.  The  lectures  betray  the 
decline  of  the  tranquil  idealism  which  had  been  the 
admiration  and  despair  of  friends.  Opposition  to  Rome 
had  made  him,  like  his  ultramontane  allies  in  France, 
more  indulgent  to  the  ancient  Galilean  enemy.  He  now 
had  to  expose  the  vice  of  that  system,  which  never  roused 
the  king's  conscience,  and  served  for  sixty  years,  from  the 
remonstrance  of  Caussin  to  the  anonymous  warning  of 
F^nclon,  as  the  convenient  sanction  of  absolutism.  In 
the  work  on  seventeeth-century  ethics,  which  is  his  farthest, 
the  moral  point  of  view  prevails  over  every  other,  and 
conscience  usurps  the  place  of  theology,  canon  law,  and 
scholarship.  This  was  his  tribute  to  a  new  phase  of 
literature,  the  last  he  was  to  see,  which  was  beginning  to 
put  ethical  knowledge  above  metaphysics  and  politics,  as 
the  central  range  of  human  progress.  Morality,  veracity, 
the  proper  atmosphere  of  ideal  history,  became  the  para- 
mount interest. 

When  he  was  proposed  for  a  degree,  the  most  eloquent 
lips  at  Oxford,  silenced  for  ever  whilst  I  write  this  page, 
pointed  to  his  exceller  ;e  in  those  things  which  are  the 
merit  of  Germans.     "  Quaecunque  in  Gernianorum  indole 
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admiranda  atque  imitanda  fere  censemus,  ea  in  Doellingcro 
maxime  splendent."     The  patriotic  quality  was  recognised 
in  the  address  of  the  Berlin  professors,  who  say  that  bv 
upholding    the    independence    of    the    national    thoufjht, 
whilst  he  enriched  it  with  the  best  treasure  of  other  lands, 
he  realised  the  ideal  of  the  historian.      He  became  more 
German  in  extreme  old  age,  and  less  impressive  in  his 
idiomatic  French  and  English  than  in  his  own  language. 
The  lamentations  of  men  he  thought  good  judges,  Mazade 
a.id   Taine,   and   the    first   of   literary   critics,   Montdgut, 
diluted  -somewhat  his  admiration   for  the  country  of  St 
]?crnard  and  Bossuet.      In  spite  of  politics,  his  feeling  for 
English  character,  for  the  moral  quality  of  English  litera- 
ture, never  changed  ;    and   he  told  his  own  people  that 
their  faults  are  not  only  very  near  indeed  to  their  virtues, 
but  are  sometimes  more  apparent  to  the  observer.     The 
belief  in  the  fixity  and  influence  of  national  type,  confirmed 
by  his  authorities,  Ganganelli  and   Mohler,  contin-  sd  to 
determine  his  judgments.      In  his  last  letter  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, he   illustrated   the   Irish   question    by  means  of  a 
chronicle  describing  Ireland  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Everybody  has  felt  that  his  power  was  out  of  propor- 
tion  to  his  work,  and  that  he  knew  too  much  to  vvriic.  It 
was  so  much  better  to  hear  him  than  to  read  all  his  books, 
that  the  memory  of  what  he  was  will  pass  away  with  the 
children  whom  he  loved.  Ilefele  called  him  thj  first 
theologian  in  Germany,  and  Llofler  said  that  he  surpassed 
all  men  in  the  knowledge  of  historical  literature;  but 
Hcfeic  was  the  bishop  of  his  predilection,  and  Hofler  had 
been  fifty  years  his  friend,  and  is  the  last  survivor  of  the 
group  which  once  made  Munich  the  capital  of  citramontane 
Catholicity.  Martensen,  the  most  brilliant  of  Episcopalian 
divines,  describes  him  as  he  talked  with  cciual  knowledge 
and  certainty  of  every  age,  and  understood  all  characters 
and  all  situations  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  them. 
The  best  ecclesiastical  historian  now  living  is  the  fittest 
judge  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  historian  who  is  dead. 
Harnack  has  assigned  causes  which  limited  his  greatness 
as  a  writer,  perhaps  even  as  a  thinker  ;  but  he  has  declared 
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that  no  man  had  the  same  knowledge  and  inteUigence  of 
history  in  general,  and  of  religious  history  which  is  its 
most  e£>ential  element,  and  he  affirms,  what  some  have 
doubted,  that  he  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  entering 
into  alien  thought.  None  of  those  who  knew  Professor 
Dollinger  best,  who  knew  him  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
century,  to  which  he  belonged  by  the  full  fruition  of  his 
powers  and  the  completeness  of  his  knowledge,  will  ever 
qualify  these  judgments.  It  is  right  to  add  that,  in  spite 
of  boundless  reading,  there  was  no  lumber  in  his  mind, 
and  in  spite  of  his  classical  learning,  little  ornament. 
Among  the  men  to  be  commemorated  here,  he  stands  alone. 
Throughout  the  measureless  distance  which  he  travc-^ed, 
his  movement  was  against  his  wishes,  in  pursuit  of  no 
purpose,  in  obedience  to  no  theory,  under  no  attraction 
but  historical  research  alone.  It  was  given  to  him  to 
I'orm  his  philosophy  of  history  on  the  largest  induction 
ever  available  to  man  ;  and  whilst  he  owed  more  to 
divinity  than  any  other  historian,  he  owed  more  to  history 
than  any  other  divine. 
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CARDINAL    WISEMAN    AND    THE    HOME 
AND    hX)REIGN    REVIEW » 

It  is  one  of  the  conditions  inseparable  from  a  pubiic 
career  to  be  often  misunderstood,  and  sometimes  judged 
unfairly  even  when  understood  the  best.  No  one  who 
has  watched  the  formation  of  public  opinion  will  be 
disposed  to  attribute  all  the  unjust  judgments  which 
assail  him  to  the  malice  of  individuals,  or  to  ima<jiiie  that 
he  can  prevent  misconceptions  or  vindicate  his  good  name 
by  words  alone.  He  knows  that  even  where  he  has 
committed  no  errors  he  must  pay  tribute  to  the  fallibility 
of  mankind,  and  that  where  he  is  in  fault  he  must  al<o 
pay  tribute  to  his  own.  This  is  a  natural  law ;  and  the 
purer  a  man's  conscience  is,  and  the  more  sini^ie  his  aim, 
the  less  eager  will  he  be  to  evade  it,  or  to  defciid  himself 
from  its  penalties. 

The  man  whose  career  is  bound  up  with  that  of  some 
school  or  party  will  estimate  the  value  of  his  opponents 
censures  by  the  worth  which  he  attributes  to  the  undis- 
criminating  praise  of  his  friends  ;  but  he  who  lias  dcwited 
himself  to  the  development  of  principles  which  will  not 
always  bend  to  the  dictates  of  c.x'pediency  will  have  in 
such  short  way  of  dealing  with  objections.  His  independ- 
ence will  frequently  and  inexorably  demand  the  sacrifice 
of  interests  to  truth — of  what  is  politic  to  what  is  ri;,'.: ; 

'  "  Kome  and  the  Calholic  Episcopate.  Reply  of  His  Kniin.-me  Cani::iil 
Wi^^i-tiiaii  to  an  Adilross  presi-iiteil  by  the  Clergy,  Si.riihir  ami  kti;[;:.ir,  iM:...- 
.■Vrcluliuii-Mt  nf  \Vt",tniin>tiT,  (h,  Tuesday,  the  c.ib  of  .Aui^ust  1862."  Loiiil  r. ; 
iiuTUi  M\d  l.ainbert.      {//^.■iic  mul  icici-n  A\:ii-.v,  1862.) 
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and,  whenever  he  makes  that  sacrifice,  he  will  appear  a 
traitor  to  those  whom  he  is  most  anxious  to  serve,  while 
his  act  will  be  hailed  by  those  who  are  farthest  from 
sharing  his  opinions  as  a  proof  of  secret  sympathy,  and 
harbinger  of  future  alliance.  Thus,  the  censure  which  he 
incurs  will  most  often  come  from  those  whose  views  are 
essentially  his  own  ;  and  the  very  matter  which  calls  it 
forth  will  be  that  which  elicits  the  applause  of  adversaries 
who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  either  in  the  truth 
of  his  opinions,  in  the  integrity  of  his  motives,  or  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  aims. 

There  are  few  men  living  whose  career  has  been  more 
persistently  misinterpreted,  more  bitterly  assailed,  or  more 
jtrnorantly  judged,  than  the  illustrious  person  who  is  the 
head  in  England  of  the  Church  to  which  we  belong 
Cardinal  Wiseman  has  been  for  many  years  the  chief 
object  of  the  attacks  of  those  who  have  desired  to  injure 
or  degrade  our  community.  He  is  not  only  the  canonical 
chief  of  English  Catholics,  but  his  ability,  and  the  devotion 
of  his  life  to  their  cause,  have  made  him  their  best 
representative  and  their  most  powerful  champion.  No 
prelate  in  Christendom  is  more  fully  trusted  by  the  Holy 
See,  or  exercises  a  more  extensive  personal  influence,  or 
enjoys  so  wide  a  literary  renown.  Upon  him,  therefore, 
intolerance  and  fanaticism  have  concentrated  their  malice. 
He  has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  that  hatred  which  the 
holiness  of  Catholicism  inspires  in  its  enemies ;  and  the 
man  who  has  never  been  found  wanting  when  the  cause 
of  the  Church  was  at  stake  may  boast,  with  a  not  un- 
worthy pride,  of  the  indifference  with  which  he  has 
encountered  the  personal  slander  of  a  hostile  press. 

The  Catholics  of  this  country  are  attached  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman  by  warmer  feelings  and  more  personal  ties  than 
those  of  merely  ecclesiastical  subordination.  It  has  been 
his  privilege  to  gather  the  spiritual  fruits  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act ;  and  the  history  of  English  Catholicism 
has  been,  for  a  whole  generation,  bound  up  with  his  name. 
That  immense  change  in  the  internal  condition  of  the 
Church  in  England  which  distinguishes  our  days  from  the 
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time  of  Milner  has  grown  up  under  his  influence,  and  has 
been  in  great  part  his  work.     We  owe  it  to  him  that  wc 
have  been  brought  into  closer  intercourse  with  Rome  and 
into  contact  with  the  rest  of  Europe.      By  his  prcachin'^ 
and  his  spiritual  direction  he  has  transformed  the  devotions 
of  our  people  ;  while  his  lectures  and  writings  have  made 
Protestants  familiar  with  Catholic  ideas,  and  have  given 
Catholics  a  deeper  insight  into  their  own  religion      As  a 
controversialist  he  influenced  the  Oxford  movement  more 
deeply  than  any  other  Catholic.     As  director  of  the  chief 
literary  organ  of  Catholics  during  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  rendered  services  to  our  literature,  and  overcame  difS- 
culties,  which  none  are  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate 
than  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  similar  work.     And  as 
President  of  Oscott,  he  acquired  the  enduring  gratitude  of 
hundreds  who  owed  to  his  guidance  the  best  portion  of 
their  training. 

These  personal  relations  with  English  Catholics,  which 
have  made  him  a  stranger  to  none  and  a  benefactor  tu 
all,  have  at  the  same  time  given  him  an  autiiority  of 
peculiar  weight  amongst  them.  With  less  unity  of  view 
and  tradition  than  their  brethren  in  other  lands,  they  were 
accustomed,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Englishmen  to 
judge  more  independently  and  to  speak  more  freely  than 
IS  often  possible  in  countries  more  exclusively  Catholic 
Their  minds  are  not  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  nor  their 
ideas  derived  f.om  the  same  stock  ;  but  all  alike,  from 
bishop  to  layman,  identify  their  cause  with  that  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  feel  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  peoi)!e, 
no  diversity  of  opinion  ought  to  interfere  with  unity  of 
action,  no  variety  of  interest  with  identity  of  feeling,  no 
controversy  with  the  universal  reverence  which  is  due 
to  the  position  and  character  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster. 

'  this  spirit  the  Catholic  body  have  received  Cardinal 

-nan's  latest  publication— his  "  Reply  to  the  Address 

of  his  Clergy  on  his  return  from  Rome."      He  speaks  in 

it  of  the  great  assemblage  of  the  Episcopate,  and  of  their 

address  to  the  Holy  Father.     Among  the  bishops  there 
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present  he  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and  he  was  President 
of  the  Commission  to  which  the  preparation  of  their 
address  was  intrusted.  No  account  of  it,  tlicrcfore,  can 
be  more  authentic  than  that  which  he  is  able  to  give. 
The  reserve  imposed  by  his  office,  and  by  the  distinguished 
part  he  had  to  bear,  has  been  to  some  extent  neutralised 
by  the  necessity  of  refuting  false  and  exaggerated  rumours 
which  were  circulated  soon  after  the  meeting,  and  par- 
ticularly two  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Patrie  on  the 
4th  and  5th  of  July,  and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
address  written  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  contained  "  mo;.t 
violent  attacks  on  all  the  fundamental  principles  of 
modern  society." 

After  replying  in  detail  to  the  untruths  of  this  news- 
paper, the  Cardinal  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

With  far  greater  pain  I  feel  compelled  to  adven  to  a  covert 
insinuation  of  the  same  cbarjjes,  in  a  publication  avowedly  Catholic, 
and  edited  in  my  own  diocese,  consequently  c;,nonically  subject  to 
my  correction.  Should  such  a  misstatement,  made  under  my  own 
eyes,  be  passed  over  by  me,  it  might  be  surmised  that  it  could  not 
be  contradicted  ;  and  whether  chronologically  it  preceded  or  followed 
the  French  account  it  evidently  becomes  my  duty  to  notice  it,  as 
French  bishops  have  considered  it  theirs  to  correct  the  inaccuracies 
of  their  native  writers. 

Otherwise,  in  a  few  years,  we  might  find  reference  made,  as  to  a 
recn,;,'niscd  Catholic  authority,  for  the  current  and  unreprovcd  state- 
ment of  what  occurred  at  Rome,  to  The  Home  ami  Foreign  Review. 
.■\nd  that  in  a  matter  on  which  reprehension  would  have  been  doubly 
expected,  if  merited.  In  its  first  number  the  Address,  which  has,  I 
Wieve,  wonderfully  escaped  the  censure  of  Protestant  and  infidel 
journals,  is  thus  spoken  of:  "This  Address  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
promise between  one  which  took  the  violent  course  of  recommending 
that  major  excommunication  should  be  at  once  pronounced  against 
the  chief  enemies  of  the  temporal  power  by  name,  antl  one  still  more 
moderate  than  the  present  "  ( The  Home  and  Foreign  Review, 
p.  264:.  Now  this  very  charge  about  recommending  excommunica- 
tion is  the  one  made  by  the  French  paper  against  my  .Address.  Hut, 
leaving  to  the  writer  the  chance  of  an  error,  in  this  a[)plication  of  his 
words,  I  am  bound  to  correct  it,  to  whomever  it  refers.  He  speaks 
of  only  two  addresses  :  the  distinction  between  them  implies  severe 
censure  on  one.  I  assure  you  that  neither  contained  the  recom- 
mendation or  the  sentiment  alluded  to. 

My  Hrethren,  I  repeat  th.at  it  pains  me  to  have  to  contradict  the 
repetition,  in  my  own  diocese,  of  foreign  accusations,  without   the 
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smallest  pains  taken  to  verify  or  disprove  them  with  means  at  li.ml 
But  this  can  hardly  excite  surprise  in  us  who  know  the  antecedent' 
of  that  journal  under  another  name,  the  absence  for  years  of  , 
reserve  or  reverence  in  its  treatment  of  persons  or  of  things  decnJ 
sacred,  Us  grazmg  over  the  very  edges  of  the  most  perilous  ahvss« 
of  error,    and    its    habitual    preferences   of  uncatholic    to   catlioic 
instincts,  tendencies,  and  motives.      In  uttering  these  sad  thought, 
and  entreating  you  to  warn  your  pe-.ple,  and  especially  the  voun,' 
against  such  dangerous  leadership,  believe  me  I  am  only  obcvini-'i 
higher  direction  than  my  own  impulses,  and  acting  under  n,„cli  more- 
solemn  sanctions.     Nor  shall  I  stand  alone  in  this  unhappily,  reces 
sary  correction.  '  ^  '     ''"" 

Hut  let  us  pass  to  more  cheerful  and  consoling  thoughts  If  „,>. 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  Address,  from  my  having  he'd 
though  unworthy,  office  in  its  Committee,  enables  and  authorises  me 
to  rebut  false  charges  against  it,  it  has  further  besto"-!  „non  me 
the  privilege  of  personal  contact  with  a  body  of  men  who  iusilv 
represented  the  entire  Episcopate,  and  would  have  represented  ,t 
with  equal  advantage  in  any  other  period  of  the  Church  I  knnv 
not  who  selected  them,  nor  do  I  venture  to  say  that  many  other 
equal  committees  of  eighteen  could  not  have  been  extracted  from  the 
remainder.  I  think  they  might ;  but  I  must  say  that  a  sin-ulir 
wisdoni  seemed  to  me  to  have  presided  over  the  actual,  whatevtr 
might  have  been  any  other  possible,  choice. 

Deliberations  more  minute,  more  mutually  respectful  more 
courteous,  or  at  the  same  time  more  straightforward  and  unflmchm  - 
could  hardly  have  been  carried  on.  More  learning  in  tiicoloKV  and 
canon  law,  more  deep  religious  feeling,  a  graver  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibi lity  laid  upon  the  Commission,  or  a  more  scrupulous  leiiard 
to  the  claims  of  justice,  and  no  less  of  mercy,  could  scarcely  itue 
been  exhibited.  Its  spirit  was  one  of  mildness,  of  gentleness,  and  ,  f 
reverence  to  all  who  rightly  claimed  it.  "  Violent  courses,''  invitations 
to  '  draw  the  sword  and  rush  on  enemies,"  or  to  deal  about  "the 
major  excommunication  by  name,"  I  deliberately  assure  )ou  wee 
never  mentioned,  never  insinuated,  and  I  think  I  may  sav,  never 
thought  of  by  any  one  in  that  Council.  In  the  sketches  proposed 
by  several,  there  was  not  a  harsh  or  disrespectful  word  about  any 
sovereign  or  government ;  in  anything  I  ever  humbly  proposed,  there 
was  not  a  single  allusion  to  "  King  or  Kaiser." 

Our  duty  to  the  Cardinal  and  our  duty  to  our  readers 
alike  forbid  us  to  pass  by  these  remarks  without  notice. 
Silence  would  imply  either  that  we  admitted  the  charge, 
or  that  we  disregarded  the  censure  ;  and  each  of  these 
suppositions  would  probably  be  welcome  to  the  enemies  of 
our  common  cause,  while  both  of  them  are,  in  fact,  untrue. 
The  impossibility  of  silence,  however,  involves  the  necessity 
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of  our  stating  the  facts  on  which  charges  so  definite  and 
so  formidable  have  been  founded.  In  doing  so,  we  shall 
endeavour  both  to  exhibit  the  true  sequence  of  events, 
and  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Cardinal's  misapprehen- 
sion ;  and  in  this  way  we  shall  reply  to  the  charges  made 
against  us. 

But  we  must  first  explicitly  declare,  as  we  have  already 
implied,  that  in  the  Cardinal's  support  and  approbation  of 
our  work  we  should  recognise  an  aid  more  valuable  to  the 
cause  we  are  engaged  in  than  the  utmost  support  which 
could  be  afforded  to  us  by  any  other  person  ;  and  that  we 
cannot  consider  the  terms  he  has  used  respecting  us  other- 
wise than  as  a  misfortune  to  be  profoundly  regretted,  and 
a  blow  which  might  seriously  impair  our  power  to  do 
service  to  religion. 

A  Catholic  Review  which  is  deprived  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  is  placed  in  an 
abnormal  position.  A  germ  of  distrust  is  planted  in  the 
ground  where  the  good  seed  should  grow  ;  the  support 
which  the  suspected  organ  endeavours  to  lend  to  the 
Church  is  repudiated  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  ;  and  its 
influence  in  Protestant  society,  as  an  expositor  of  Catholic 
ideas,  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  because  its  exposi- 
tion of  them  may  be  declared  unsound  and  unfair,  even 
when  it  represents  them  most  faithfully  and  defends  them 
most  successfully.  The  most  devoted  efforts  of  its  con- 
ductors are  liable  to  be  misconstrued,  and  per,   /  turned 

either  against  the  Church  or  against  the  Review  itself;  its 
best  works  are  infected  with  the  suspicion  with  which  it 
is  regarded,  and  its  merits  become  almost  more  perilous 
than  its  faults. 

These  considerations  could  not  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  Cardinal  when  he  resolved  to  take  a  step  which 
threatened  to  paralyse  one  of  the  few  organs  of  Catholic 
opinion  in  England.  Yet  he  took  that  step.  If  an 
enemy  had  done  this,  it  would  have  been  enough  to 
vindicate  ourselves,  and  to  leave  the  burden  of  an  unjust 
accusation  to  be  borne  by  its  author  But  since  it  has 
been  done  by  an  ecclesiastical   superior,  with  entire  fore- 
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sight  of  the  grave  consequences  of  the  act,  it  has  become 
necessary  for  us,  in  addition,  to  explain  the  circumstances 
by  which    he  was   led    into  a  course   we   have  so  much 
reason   to  deplore,  and   to  show   how  an  erroneous  arc 
unjust  opinion    could   arise   in    the   mind   of  one  whcjr. 
obvious   motives  would   have  disposed  to  make  the  bc-t 
use  of  a  publication,  the  conductors  of  which  arc  labourin- 
to   serve   the   community   he   governs,   and    desired   and 
endeavoured    to  obtain    his   sanction    for  their  work.     If 
we  were  unable  to  reconcile  these  two  necessities, — if  vc 
were  compi.llcd  to  choose  between  a  forbearance  disliom  i:r. 
able  to  ourselves,  and  a  refutation  injurious  to  the  Cardinr.;. 
we  should  be  placed  in  a  painful  and  almost  inextricaV.e 
difficulty.      For  a  Catholic   who  defends  himself  at  the 
expense  of  an  ecclesiastical  superior  sacrifices  that  which 
is  generally  of  more  public  value  than  his  own  fair  fame; 
and   an    English   Catiiolic   who   casts   back   on   Cardinal 
Wiseman   the  blame  unjustly  thrown  on  himself,  hurts  a 
reputation  which  belongs  to  the  whole  body,  and  dis<;race> 
the  entire  community  of  Catholics,      by  such  a  course,  a 
Review  which  exists  only  for  public  objects  would  stu!ti:v 
its  own   position  and   injure  its  own  cause,  and  T/w  }hmc 
ami  Foreign  Review  has  no  object  to  attain,  and  no  views 
to  advance,  except  objects  and  views  in  which  the  Cath  he 
Church   is   interested.      The   ends   for  which   it   labours, 
according  to  its  light  and   ability,  are  ends  by  which  the 
Church  cannot  but  gain  ;  the  doctrine  it  receives,  and  the 
authority    it    obeys,   are    none    other    than    those    which 
command  the  acceptance      id  submission  of  the  Cardina! 
himself      It  desires  to  enjoy  his  support ;  it  has  no  end 
to  gain  by  opposing  him.      But  we  are  not  in  this  painti;: 
dilemma.       We   can   show   that    the   accu.sations  of  the 
Cardinal    are   unjust ;    and,   at    the   same    time,   wc  can 
explain    how   naturally   the   suppositions  on   which  they 
arc  founded   have  arisen,  by  giving  a  distinct  and  ample 
statement  of  our  own  principles  and  position. 

The  complaint  which  the  Cardinal  makes  against  us 
contains,  .substantially,  five  charges:  (i)  that  we  made 
a   misstatement,  affirming  something  hi.storical'.y  false  to 
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be  historically  true ;  (2}  that  the  falsehood  consists  in 
the  statement  that  only  two  addresses  were  proposed  in 
the  Commission — one  violent,  tlic  other  very  moderate,- 
and  that  the  address  finally  adopted  was  a  compromise 
between  these  two;  ("3;  that  we  insinuated  that  the 
Cardinal  himself  was  the  author  of  the  violent  address  ; 
4  that  we  cast,  by  implication,  a  severe  censure  on  that 
address  and  its  author;  and  ('5,  that  our  narrative  was 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  and  inspired  by  the  same 
motives,  as  that  given  in  The  Patrie, — for  the  Cardinal 
lii-tinctly  connects  the  two  accounts,  and  quotes  pas-age> 
iaJifterently  from  both,  in  such  a  way  that  words  which 
we  never  used  might  by  a  superficial  reader  be  supposed 
to  be  ours. 

To  these  charges  our  reply  is  as  follows:  f i)  We 
,-ave  the  statement  of  which  the  Cardinal  complains  as 
a  mere  rumour  current  on  any  good  authority  at  the 
tirae  of  our  publication,  and  we  employed  every  means 
in  our  power  to  test  its  accuracy,  though  the  only  other 
narratives  which  had  then  reached  England  were,  as  the 
Cardinal  says  ;p.  9  ,  too  "  partial  and  perverted  "  to  enable 
us  to  s'ft  it  to  the  bottom.  We  stated  that  a  rumour  was 
current,  not  that  its  purport  was  true.  (2)  We  did  not 
speak  of  "only  two  addresses"  actually  submitted  to  the 
Commission.  We  supposed  the  report  to  mean,  that  of 
the  three  possible  forms  of  address,  two  extreme  and  one 
mean,  each  of  which  actually  had  partisans  in  the  Com- 
mission, the  middle  or  moderate  form  was  the  one  final  1\- 
adopted.  (3;  We  had  no  suspicion  that  the  Cardinal  had 
proposed  any  violent  address  at  all  ;  we  did  not  t^now 
that  such  a  proposal  had  been,  or  was  about  to  be, 
attributed  to  him  ;  and  there  was  no  connection  whatever 
between  him  and  it  either  in  our  mind  or  in  our  language. 
U)  We  implied  no  censure  either  on  the  course  proposed 
or  on  its  proposer,  still  less  on  the  Cardinal  personally. 
{5)  The  articles  in  T/u  Patrie  first  appeared — and  that  in 
France — some  days  after  our  Review  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  ;  we  know  nothing  of  the  authority  on 
which  their  statements  were  founded,  and   we  have  not 
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the  least  sympathy  cither  with  the  politics  or  the  mothcs 
of  that  newspaper. 

This  reply  would  be  enough  for  our  own  defence; 
but  it  is  right  that  wc  should  show,  on  the  other  siJe' 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Cardinal  was  led  to  subject 
our  words  to  that  construction  which  we  have  so  much 
reason  to  regret  Reading  them  by  the  light  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  false  reports 
which  afterwards  arose  with  regard  to  himself,  his  inter- 
pretation of  them  may  easily  have  appeared  both  plausible 
and  likely.  For  there  were  more  draft  addresses  than 
one  :  one  was  his  ;  the  actual  address  was  a  compromise 
between  them,  and  he  had  been  falsely  accused  of,  and 
severely  censured  for,  proposing  violent  courses  in  his 
address.  Knowing  this,  he  was  tempted  to  suspect  a 
covert  allusion  to  himself  under  our  words,  and  the 
chronological  relation  between  our  own  article  and  the  e 
of  The  Patrie  was  easily  forgotten,  or  made  nugatory  bv 
the  supposition  of  their  both  being  derived  from  the  same 
sources  of  information. 

But  this  will  be  made  clearer  by  the  following  narrati\e 
of  facts  :  A  Commission  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
address  of  the  bishops  ;  Cardinal  Wiseman,  its  president, 
proposed  a  draft  address,  which  was  not  obnoxious  to  ai  •> 
of  the  criticisms  made  on  any  other  draft,  and  is,  in  sub- 
stance, the  basis  of  the  address  as  it  was  ultimately  settled. 
It  vvas  favourably  received  by  the  Commission  ;  but,  after 
some  deliberation,  its  final  adoption  was  postponed. 

Subsequently,  a  prelate  who  had  been  absent  from  the 
previous  discussion  presented  another  draft,  not  in  compet  • 
tion  with  that  proposed  by  the  president,  nor  as  an  amend- 
ment to  it,  but  simply  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Th:!! 
second  draft  was  also  favourably  received  ;  and  the  Com- 
mission, rather  out  of  consideration  for  the  prrcat  services 
and  reputation  of  its  author  than  from  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  address  propcsed  by  the  president,  resolved  to 
amalgamate  the  two  drafts.  All  other  projects  were  set 
aside  ;  and,  in  particular,  two  proposals  were  deliberately 
rejected.      One  of  these  proposals  was,  to  pay  a  tribute 
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of  acknowledRmcnt  for  the  services  of  the  French  nation 
to  the  Holy  See ;  the  other  was,  to  denounce  the  perfidi- 
ous and  oppressive  policy  of  the  Court  of  Turin  in  terms 
which  we  certainly  should  not  think  either  exaggerated  or 
undeserved.  We  have  neither  ri(jht  nor  inclination  to 
complain  of  the  ardent  patriotism  which  has  been  exhibited 
by  the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Orleans  in  the  two  publications 
he  has  put  forth  since  his  return  to  his  See,  or  of  the 
indignation  which  the  system  prevailing  at  Turin  must 
excite  in  every  man  who  in  his  heart  loves  the  Church,  or 
whose  intelligence  can  appreciate  the  first  principles  of 
government.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  censure  pro- 
posed, it  certainly  did  not  surpass  the  measure  of  the 
offence.  Nevertheless,  the  impolicy  of  a  violent  course, 
which  could  not  fail  to  cause  irritation,  and  to  aj^gravate 
the  difficulties  of  the  Church,  appears  to  have  been  fully 
recognised  by  the  Commission  ;  and  we  believe  that  no 
one  was  more  prompt  in  exposing  the  inutility  of  such  a 
measure  than  the  Cardinal  himself.  The  idea  that  any- 
thing imprudent  or  aggressive  was  to  be  found  in  his 
draft  is  contradicted  by  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  has 
not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  anything  that  is  contained 
in  the  address  as  adopted. 

We  need  say  no  more  to  explain  what  has  been  very 
erroneously  called  our  covert  insinuation.  From  this 
narrative  of  facts  our  stat-ment  comes  out,  no  longer  as  a 
mere  report,  but  as  a  substantially  accurate  summary  of 
events,  questioned  only  on  one  point, — the  extent  of 
the  censure  which  was  proposed.  So  that  in  the  account 
which  the  Cardinal  quoted  from  our  pages  there  was  no 
substantial  statement  to  correct,  as  in  fact  no  correction  of 
any  definite  point  but  one  has  been  attempted. 

How  this  innocent  statement  has  come  to  be  suspected 
of  a  hostile  intent,  and  to  be  classed  with  the  calumnies 
of  The  Patrie,  is  another  question.  The  disposition  with 
which  the  Cardinal  sat  in  judgment  upon  our  words  was 
founded,  not  on  anything  they  contained,  but,  as  he 
declares,  on  the  antecedents  of  the  conductors  of  Tlie  Home 
and  Fordgii  Rczkiv,  and   O!)  the  character  of  a  journal 
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which  no  longer  exists.      That  cliaracter  he  declarer  to 
consi.st  in  "  the  absence  for  years  of  all  reserve  or  reverence 
in  its  treatment  of  persons  or  of  things  deemed  sacrc.l,  its 
Srazing  over  the  very  cd;:es  of  the  most  perilous  abysses 
of   error,  and    its  habitual    preferences    of   uncatholic  to 
catholic  instincts,  tendencies,  and  motives."      In  publishin" 
this  charge,  which  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  uc  hold 
opinions  and    display   a    spirit  not    compatible    with  an 
entire  attachment  and  submission  of  intellect  and  will  to 
the  doctrine  and  authority  of   the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Cardinal  adds,  "  I  am  only  obeying  a  higher  direction  than 
my  own  impulses,  and  acting  under  much  more  solemn 
sanctions.      Nor  shall   1   stand    alone    in    this    unhappily 
necessary  correction." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  circum. 
stances  to  which  this   announcement  points.      It  is  said 
thut  certain  papers  or  propositions,  which  the  report  docs 
not  s|)ccify,  liave  been  extracted  from  the  journal  whicii 
the  Cardinal  identifies  with  this  Review,  and  forwarded  to 
Rome  for  examination  ;  that  the  I'rcfcct  of  I'ropa^^anda 
has  characterised  these  extracts,  or  some  of  them,  in  terms 
which   correspond  to  the  Cardinal's  language  ;   and  that 
the  English  bishops  have  deliberated  whether  they  should 
issue  similar  declarations.      We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  them  share  the  Cardinal's  view,  whi.h 
is  also  that  of  a   large  portion   both  of  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  an<l  also  of  the  laity  ;  and,  whatever  maj-  be  the 
precise  action  which  has  been  taken   in  the  matter,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  a  very  formidable  mass  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  and   popular   feeling  is  united   against  certain 
principles  or  opinions  which,  whether  rightly  or  wron^'ly. 
are    attributed    to    us.       No   one    will    suppose    th;it   an 
impression    so    general    can    be    entirely    founded   on   a 
mistake.      Those  who  admit   the   hare  orthodoxy  of  our 
doctrine  will,  under  the  circumstances,  naturally  conclude 
that  in  our  way  of  holding  or  expounding  it  there  mu^t 
be  something  new  and  strange,  unfamiliar  and  bowikicrinj,', 
to  those  who  are  accustomed   to  the  prevalent  spirit  of 
Catholic  literature;  something  uhich  our  fciiow-Cathoiici 
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ire  not  prepared  to  admit ;  something  which  can 
sufficiently  explain  misgivinKs  so  commonly  and  so 
sincerely  entertained.  Others  may  perhaps  imagine  that 
we  arc  unconsciously  drifting  away  from  th  •  Church,  or 
that  we  only  professedly  and  hypocritically  remain  with 
her.  But  the  Catholic  critic  will  nc-t  fort,'ct  that  charity  is 
a  fruit  of  our  religion,  and  that  his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to 
those  from  whom  he  must  differ  oupht  always  to  be  in 
equal  proportion  with  his  zeal.  Relying,  then,  up*>n  thi.i 
spirit  of  fairness,  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  (>p|KJsi- 
tion  we  encounter,  and  in  order  that  theie  may  remain  a 
distinct  and  intelligible  record  of  the  aim  to  which  we 
dedicate  our  labours,  we  proceed  to  make  that  declaration 
which  may  be  justly  asked  of  nameless  writers,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  purpo.sc  which  has  inspired  our  under- 
taking, and  an  abiding  pledge  of  our  consistency. 

This  Review  has  been  begun  on  a  foundation  which 
its  conductors  can  never  abandon  without  treason  to  their 
own  convictions,  and  infidelity  to  the  objects  thc>  have 
publicly  avowed.  Tha'  foundation  is  a  humble  faith  in 
the  infallible  teaching  o'  he  Catholic  Church,  a  devotion 
to  her  cause  which  controls  every  other  interest,  and  an 
attachment  to  her  authority  which  no  other  inlluencc  can 
supplant  If  in  anything  published  by  us  a  passage  can 
be  found  which  is  contrary  to  that  doctrine,  incomi)atible 
with  that  devotion,  or  disrespectful  to  that  authority,  we 
sincerely  retract  and  lament  it.  No  such  passage  was 
ever  consciously  admitted  into  the  pages  cither  of  the 
late  Rambler  or  of  this  Review.  Hut  undoubtedly  we 
may  have  coirimittcd  errors  in  judgment,  and  admitted 
errors  of  fact  ;  such  mistakes  are  unav(  tillable  in  secular 
matters,  and  no  one  is  exempt  from  llicin  in  spiritual 
things  except  by  the  constant  assistance  of  Divine  grace. 
Our  wish  and  purpose  are  not  to  deny  faults,  but  to 
repair  them  ;  to  instruct,  not  to  tlisturb  our  readers  ;  to 
take  down  the  barriers  which  shut  out  our  Protestant 
countrymen  from  the  Church,  not  to  raise  up  divisions 
within  her  pale ;  and  to  confirm  and  deepen,  not  to 
vvcnken,  alter,  or  circumscribe  the  faith  '^f  Catholics. 
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The  most  exalted  methods  of  serving  religion  do  not 
lie  in  the  path  of  a  periodical  which  addresses  a  general 
audience.     The  appliances  of  the  spiritual  life  belong  to 
a   more  retired  sphere — that   of   the   priesthood,  of  "the 
sacraments,  of  religious  offices  ;  that  of  prayer,  meditation, 
and  self-examination.     They  are  profaned  by  exposure, 
and  choked   by  the  distractions   of  public   affairs.     The 
world  cannot  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  our  inner 
life,  nor  can  the  discussion  of  ascetic  morality  be  comph'- 
cated  with  the  secular  questions  of  the  day.     To  make 
the   attempt   would   be   to  usurp   and    degrade  a  holier 
office.     The  function  of  the  journalist  is  on  another  level. 
He  may  toil  in  the  same  service,  but  not  in  the  same 
rank,  as  the  master-workman.      His  tools  are  coarser,  his 
method  less  refined,  and  if  his  range  is  more  extended 
his  influence  is  less  intense.      Literature,  like  government, 
assists  religion,  but  it  does  so  indirectly,  and  from  without. 
The  ends  for  which  it  works  are  distinct  from  those  of 
the  Church,  and  yet  subsidiary  to  them  ;  and  the  more 
independently  each  force  achieves  its  own  end,  the  more 
complete    will    the    ultimate    agreement    be     found,  and 
the  more  will  religion  profit.      The  course  of  a  periodical 
publication  in  its  relation  to  the  Church  is  defined  by  this 
distinction  of  ends  ;  its  sphere  is  limited  by  the  difference 
and  inferiority  of  the  means  which  it  employs,  while  the 
need  for  its  existence  and  its  independence  is  vindicated 
by  the  necessity  there  is  for  the  service  it  performs. 

It  is  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  Church  to  be  the 
channel  of  grace  to  each  soul  by  her  spiritual  and  pastoral 
action — she  alone  has  this  mission  ;  but  it  is  not  her  oniy 
work.  She  has  also  to  govern  and  educate,  so  far  as 
government  and  education  are  needful  subsidiaries  to  her 
great  work  of  the  salvation  of  souls.  \W  her  discipline. 
her  morality,  her  law,  she  strives  to  realise  the  divine 
order  upon  earth ;  while  by  her  intellectual  labour  she 
seeks  an  even  fuller  knowledge  of  the  works,  the  ideas, 
and  the  nature  of  God.  But  the  ethical  and  intellectual 
offices  of  the  Church,  as  distinct  from  her  spiritual  office, 
are  not  hers  exclusively  or  peculiarly.     They  were  dis- 
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charged,  however  imperfectly,  before  she  was  founded  ;  and 
they  are  discharged  still,  independently  of  her,  by  two  other 
authorities, — science  and  society  ;  the  Church  cannot  per- 
form all  these  functions  by  herself,  nor,  consequently,  can 
she  absorb  their  direction.  The  polit"  al  and  intellectual 
orders  remain  permanently  distinct  irom  the  spiritual. 
They  follow  their  own  ends,  they  obey  their  own  laws, 
and  in  doing  so  they  support  the  cause  of  religion  by  the 
discover}'  of  truth  and  the  upholding  of  right.  They 
render  this  service  by  fulfilling  their  own  ends  independ- 
ently and  unrestrictedly,  not  by  surrendering  them  for 
the  sake  of  spiritual  interests.  Whatever  diverts  govern- 
ment and  science  from  their  own  spheres,  or  leads  religion 
to  usurp  their  domains,  confounds  distinct  authorities,  and 
imperils  not  only  political  right  and  scientific  truths,  but 
also  the  cause  of  faith  and  morals.  A  government  that, 
for  the  interests  of  religion,  disregards  political  right,  and 
a  science  that,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  faith,  wavers  and 
dissembles  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  are  instruments 
at  least  as  well  adapted  to  serve  the  cause  of  falsehood  as 
to  combat  it,  and  never  can  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the 
truth  without  that  treachery  to  principle  which  is  a 
sacrifice  too  costly  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  any 
interest  whatever. 

Again,  the  principles  of  religion,  government,  atid 
science  are  in  harmony,  always  and  absolutely  ;  but  their 
interests  are  not.  And  though  all  other  interests  must  j-iuld 
to  those  of  religion,  no  principle  can  succumb  to  any  interest. 
A  political  law  or  a  scientific  truth  may  be  perilous  to 
the  morals  or  the  faith  of  individuals,  but  it  cannot  on 
this  ground  be  resisted  by  the  Church.  It  may  at  times 
be  a  duty  of  the  .State  to  protect  freedom  of  conscience, 
yet  this  freedom  may  be  a  tem,jtation  to  apostasy.  A 
discovery  may  be  made  in  science  which  will  shake 
the  faith  of  thousands,  yet  religion  cannot  refute  it  or 
object  to  it.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  a 
true  and  a  false  religion  is,  that  one  judges  all  things  by 
the  standard  of  their  truth,  the  other  by  the  touchstone 
of  its  own  interests.     A  false  religion  fears  the  progress 
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of  all  truth  ;  a  true  religion  seeks  and  recognises  truth 
wherever  it  can  be  found,  and  claims  the  power  of 
regulating  and  controlling,  rot  the  progress,  but  the 
dispensation  of  knowledge.  The  Church  both  accepts 
the  truth  and  prepares  the  individual  to  receive  it. 

The  religious  world  has  been  long  divided  upon  this 
great  question  :  Do  we  find  principles  in  politics  and  in 
science  ?  Are  their  methods  so  rigorous  that  we  may  not 
bend  them,  their  conclusions  so  certain  that  we  may  not 
dissemble  them,  in  presence  of  the  more  rigorous  necessity 
of  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  more  certain  truth  of  ihe 
dogmas  of  faith  ?  This  question  divides  Protestants  into 
rationalists  and  pietists.  The  Church  solves  it  in  practice, 
by  admitting  the  truths  and  the  principles  in  the  gross, 
and  by  dispensing  them  in  detail  as  men  can  bear  them. 
She  admits  the  certainty  of  the  mathematical  method, 
and  she  uses  the  historical  and  critical  method  in  estab- 
lishing the  documents  of  her  own  revelation  and  tradition. 
Deny  this  method,  and  her  recognised  arguments  are 
destroyed.  But  the  Church  cannot  and  will  not  deny  the 
validity  of  the  methods  upon  which  she  is  obliged  to 
depend,  not  indeed  for  her  existence,  but  for  her  demon- 
stration. There  is  no  opening  for  Catholics  to  deny,  in 
the  gross,  that  political  science  may  have  absolute  prin- 
ciples of  right,  or  intellectual  science  of  truth. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  Catholic  literature  has 
passed  through  three  phases  in  relation  to  this  question. 
At  one  time,  when  absolutism  and  infidelity  were  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  Church  was  oppressed  by  governments 
and  reviled  by  the  people.  Catholic  writers  imitated,  and 
even  caricatured  the  early  Christian  apologists  in  en- 
deavouring to  represent  their  system  in  the  hV;ht  most 
acceptable  to  one  side  or  the  other,  to  disguise  antagonism, 
to  modify  old  claims,  and  to  display  only  that  side  of 
their  religion  which  was  likely  to  attract  toleration  and 
good  will.  Nothing  which  could  give  offence  was  allowed 
to  appear.  Something  of  the  fulness,  if  not  of  the  truth, 
of  religion  was  .sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  conciliation, 
The  great  Catholic  revival  of  the  present  centur}'  gave 
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birth  to  an  opposite  school.  T  i  attitude  of  timidity 
and  concession  was  succeeded  by  one  of  confidence  and 
triumph.  Conciliation  passed  into  defiance.  The  un- 
scrupulous falsehoods  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
thrown  suspicion  on  all  that  had  ever  been  advanced  by 
the  adversaries  of  religion  ;  and  the  belief  that  nothing 
could  be  said  for  the  Church  gradually  died  away  into  the 
conviction  that  nothing  which  was  said  against  her  could 
be  true.  A  school  of  writers  arose  strongly  imbued  with 
a  horror  of  the  calumnies  of  infidel  philosophers  and 
hostile  controversialists,  and  animated  by  a  sovereign 
desire  to  revive  and  fortify  the  spirit  of  Catholics.  They 
became  literary  advocates.  Their  only  object  was  to 
accomplish  the  great  work  before  them  ;  and  they  were 
often  careless  in  statement,  rhetorical  and  illogical  in 
argument,  too  positive  to  be  critical,  and  too  confident 
to  "re  precise.  In  this  school  the  present  generation  of 
Cl.  olics  was  educated;  to  it  they  owe  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal,  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith,  and  their 
Catholic  views  of  history,  politics,  and  literature.  The 
services  of  these  writers  have  been  very  great.  The}* 
restored  the  balance,  which  was  leaning  terribly  again.'. 
religion,  both  in  politics  and  letters.  They  created 
a  Catholic  opinion  and  a  great  Catholic  literature,  anc. 
they  conquered  for  the  Church  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
European  thought.  The  word  "  ultramontane  "  was  revived 
to  designate  this  school,  and  that  restricted  term  was  made 
to  embrace  men  as  different  as  De  Maistre  and  Bonald, 
Lamennais  and  Montalembert,  Balmez  and  Donoso  Cortes, 
Stolberg  and  Schlegel,  Phillips  and  Tapparelli. 

There  are  two  peculiarities  by  which  we  may  test  this 
whole  group  of  eminent  writers  :  their  identification  of 
Catholicism  with  some  secular  cause,  such  as  the  interests 
of  a  particular  political  or  philosophical  system,  and  the 
use  they  make  of  Protestant  authorities.  The  views 
which  they  endeavoured  to  identify  with  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  however  various,  agreed  in  giving  them  the  air  of 
partisans.  Like  advocates,  they  were  wont  to  defend 
their  cause  with  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  know  that  all 
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points  are  not  equally  strong,  and  that  nothing  can  he 
conceded  except  wliat  they  can  defend.     They  did  mudi 
for  the  cause  of  learning,  though  they  took  little  interest 
in  what  did   not  immediately  serve  their  turn.     In  their 
use  of  Protestant  writers  they  displayed  the  same  partialit\. 
They  estimated  a  religious  adversary,  not  by  his  know- 
ledge,  but  by  his  concessions  ;  and  they  took  advantage 
of  the  progress  of  historical  criticism,  not  to  revise  their 
opinions,  but  to  obtain  testimony  to  their  truth.     It  was 
characteristic   of   the   school    to   be   eager   in   citing  the 
favourable  passages   from   Protestant  authors,  and   to  be 
careless  of  those  which  were  less  serviceable  for  discussici;. 
In  the  principal  writers  this  tendency  was  counteracted  by 
character   and  learning;    but  in  the   hands  of  men  less 
competent  or  less  suspicious  of  themselves,  sore  iiressed 
by    the    necessities    of   controversy,   and    too   obscure  to 
challenge  critical  correction,  the  method  became  a  snare 
for   both    the    writer    and    his    readers.      Thus    the   \m 
qualities   which    we   condemn   in   our   opponents,   ->:   the 
natural  defences  of  error  and  the  significant  emblcr'.s  of  a 
bad  cause,  came  to  taint  both  our  literature  and  our  .,t.!icy. 
Learning  has  passed  on   beyond  the   range  of  these 
men's  vision.      Their  greatest  strength  was  in  the  weakncv, 
of  their  adversaries,  and  their  own  faults  were  eclipsed  by 
the    monstrous   errors   against    which    they    fouglit.     Ihit 
scientific  methods  have  now  been  so  perfected,  and  have 
come  to  be  applied  in  so  cautious  and  so  fair  a  spirit,  that 
the  apologists  of  the  last  generation  have  collapsed  bef(  re 
them.       Investigations    have    become    so    imircrsoiiai,  sc 
colourless,  so  free  from  the  prepossessions  which  distort 
truth,  from  predetermined  aims  and  foregone  ':(inclii>ions, 
that  their  results  can   only  be    met  b>-  investigations  in 
which  the  same  methods  are  yet  more   complete!)-  and 
conscientiously  applied.      The  sounder  scholar  is  invincible 
by    the    brilliant    rhetorician,     and     the    eloquence  and 
ingenuity  of   De  Maistre   and   Schlegel   would  be  of  no 
avail  against  researches  pursued  with  perfect  mastery  of 
science  and  singleness  of  puri:ose.     The  apologist's  armour 
would  be  vulnerable  at  the  puint  where  his  religion  and 
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his  science  were  forced  into  artificial  union.  Again,  as 
science  widens  and  deepens,  it  escapes  from  the  grasp  of 
dilettantism.  Such  knowled.L^c  as  existed  formerly  could 
be  borrowed,  or  superficially  acquired,  by  men  whose  lives 
were  not  devoted  to  its  pursuit,  and  subjects  as  far  apart 
as  the  controversies  of  Scripture,  history,  and  physical 
science  might  be  respectably  discussed  by  a  single  writer. 
No  such  shallow  versatility  is  possible  now.  The  new 
accuracy  and  certainty  of  criticism  have  made  science 
unattainable  except  by  those  who  devote  themselves 
systematically  to  its  study.  The  training  of  a  skilled 
labourer  has  become  indispensable  for  the  scholar,  and 
science  yieldr  its  results  to  none  but  those  who  have 
mastered  its  methods.  Herein  consists  the  distinction 
between  the  apologists  we  have  described  and  that 
school  of  writers  and  thinkers  which  is  now  growing 
up  in  foreign  countries,  and  on  the  triumph  of  which 
the  position  of  the  Church  in  modern  society  depends. 
While  she  was  surrounded  with  men  whose  learning  was 
sold  to  the  service  of  untruth,  her  defenders  naturally 
adopted  the  artifices  of  the  advocate,  and  wrote  as  if  they 
were  pleading  for  a  human  cause.  It  was  their  concern 
only  to  promote  those  precise  kinds  and  portions  of 
knowledge  which  would  confound  an  adversary,  or  support 
a  claim,  l^ut  learning  ceased  to  be  hostile  to  Christianity 
when  it  ceased  to  be  pursued  merely  as  an  instrument  of 
controversy — when  facts  came  to  be  acknowledged,  no 
longer  because  they  were  useful,  but  simply  because  they 
were  true.  Religion  had  no  occasion  to  rectify  the  results 
of  learning  when  irreligion  had  ceased  to  pervert  them, 
and  the  old  weapons  of  controversy  became  repulsive  as 
soon  as  they  had  ceased  to  be  useful. 

By  this  means  the  authority  of  political  right  and  of 
scientific  truth  has  been  rc-cstablished,  and  they  have 
become,  not  tools  to  be  used  by  religion  for  her  own 
interests,  but  conditions  which  she  must  observe  in  her 
actions  and  arguments.  Within  their  respective  spheres, 
politics  can  determine  what  rights  are  just,  science  what 
truths  are  certain.      Thfre  arc  few  political  or  scientific 
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problems  which  affect  the  doctrines  of  rehgion,  and  none 
of  them  arc  hostile  to  it  in  their  solution.     But  this  i. 
not    the    difficulty   which    is    usually   felt.       A    politica' 
principle    or    a    scientific    discovery    is    more    commonlv 
judged,  not  by  its  relation  to  religious  truth,  but  by  it's 
bearings  on  some  manifest  or  probable  religious  interest 
A  fact  may  be  true,  or  a  law  may  be  just,  and  yet  k 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  involve  some  spiritual  loss 
And    here    is    the    touchstone  and   the  watershed  of 
principles.      Some  men  argue  that  the  object  of  govern- 
ment  is   to   contribute   to   the   salvation   of  souls'";   that 
certain  measures  may  imperil  this  end,  and  that  therefore 
they   must    be    condemned.      These   men   only   look  t. 
niterests;    they  cannot  conceive   the   duty  of  sacrificin 
them    to    independent   political    principle    or    idea.     Or' 
again,  they  will  say,  «  Here  is  a  scientific  discovery  calcu- 
lated   to  overthrow   many   traditionary  ideas,  to  undo  a 
prevailmg  system  of  theology,  to  disprove  a  current  inter- 
pretation, to    cast    discredit    on    eminent    authorities,  to 
compel  men  to  revise  their  most  settled  opinions,  to  dis- 
turb the  foundation  on  which  the  faith  of  others  stands" 
These  are  sufficient  reasons  for  care  in  the  dispensation 
of  truth  ;  but  the  men  we  are  describing  will  go  on  to 
say,  «  This  is  enough  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  discovery 
itself;  even   if  it   is   true,  its    dangei    is  greater  than  its 
value.     Let  it,  therefore,  be  carefully  buried,  and  let  ail 
traces  of  it  be  swept  away." 

A  policy  like  this  appears  to  us  both  wrong  in  itself 
and  derogatory  to  the  cause  it  is  employed  to  serve.  It 
argues  either  a  timid  faith  which  fears  the  light,  or  a  false 
morality  which  would  do  evil  that  good  mi-ht  come. 
How  often  have  Catholics  involved  themselves  in  hopeless 
contradiction,  sacrificed  principle  to  opportunity,  adapted 
their  theories  to  their  interests,  and  staggered  the  worlds 
reliance  on  their  sincerity  by  subterfuges  which  entangle 
the  Church  in  the  shifting  sands  of  party  warfare,  instead 
of  establishing  her  cause  on  the  solid  rock  of  principles! 
How  often  have  they  clung  to  some  plausible  chimera 
which  seemed  to  serve  their  c.itise,  and  nursed  an  artificial 
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ignorance  where  they  feared  the  discoveries  of  an  imperti- 
nent curiosity  !    As  ingenious  in  detraction  as  in  silence  and 
dissimulation,  have  they  not  too  often  answered  imputa- 
tions which    they   could    not    disprove  with   accusations 
which  they  could   not  prove,  till  the  slanders  they  had 
invented   rivalled   in    number   and   intensity  the   slanders 
which  had  been  invented  against  them  ?     For  such  men 
orinciples  have  had  only  temporary  value  and  local  cur- 
rency.    Whatever  force  was  the  strongest  in  any  place 
and  at  any  time,  with  that  they  have  sought  to  ally  the 
cause  of  religion.     They  have,  with  equal  zeal,  identified 
her  with  freedom  in  one  country  and   with    absolutism 
in  another  ;  with  conservatism  where  she  had  privileges 
to  keep,  and  with  reform  where  she  had  oppression  to 
withstand.      And  for  all  this,  what   have   they  gained? 
They  have  betrayed  duties  more  sacred  than  the  privileges 
for  which  they  fought ;   they  have  lied  before  God   and 
man ;  they  have  been  divided  into  fractions  by  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  the  Church,  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  united   by  her  principles   and   her   doctrines  ;    and 
against  themselves  they  have  justified  those  grave  accusa- 
tions of  falsehood,  insincerity,  indifference  to  civil  rights 
and  contempt  for  civil  authorities  which  are  uttered  with 
such  profound  injustice  against  the  Church. 

The  present  difficulties  of  the  Church — her  internal 
dissensions  and  apparent  weakness,  the  alienation  of  so 
much  intellect,  the  strong  prejudice  which  keeps  many 
away  from  her  altogether,  and  makes  many  who  had 
approached  her  shrink  back,— all  draw  nourishment  from 
this  rank  soil.  The  antagonism  of  hostile  doctrines  and 
the  enmity  of  governments  count  for  little  in  comparison. 
It  is  in  vain  to  point  to  her  apostolic  tradition,  the  un- 
broken unity  of  her  doctrine,  her  missionary  energy,  or 
her  triumphs  in  the  region  of  spiritual  life,  if  we  fail  to 
remove  the  accumulated  prejudice  which  generations  of 
her  advocates  have  thrown  up  around  her.  The  world 
can  never  know  and  recognise  her  divine  perfection  while 
the  pleas  of  her  defenders  are  scarcely  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  crimes  which  her  enemies  impute  to  her.      How 
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can    the   stranscr   understand   where  the  children  of  tli^ 
Kingdom  are  deceived  ? 

Against  this  policy  a  firm  and  unyielding  stand  is  of 
supreme    necessity.     The    evil    is    curable   and    tl,e  !o,s 
recoverable  by  a  conscientious  adherence  to  higlicr  prin 
ciples,  and  a  patient  pursuit  of  truth  and  n>ht.     \\,Vn]r-^i 
science  can  place  the  liberty  of  the  Church  on  princini^s 
so  certain  and  unfailing,  that  intelligent  and  disintcrc'tH 
I  rotestants   will    accept   them  ;    and   in    every   branch  of 
learning  with  which  religion  is  in  any  way  connected  the 
progressive  discovery   of   truth   will   strengthen   faith'  br 
promoting   knowledge   and   correcting    opinion,   while  it 
destroys  prejudices  and   superstitions  by  dissipathir:  the 
errors  on  which  they  are  founded.     This  is  a  course  which 
conscience  must  approve  in    the   whole,  thou-h   a^airnt 
each  particular  step  of  it  conscience  may  itself  be  tempted 
to   revolt.       It   does   not    always   conduce  to  immediate 
advantage;  it  may  lead  across  dangerous  and  scandalous 
ground.     A  rightful  sovereign   may  exclude  the  Church 
from  his  dominions,  or  persecute  her  members.     Is  she 
therefore   to   say  that   his   right  is  no  right,  or  that  ail 
intolerance   is    necessarily  wrong?     A    newly  disco\ercd 
trrth  may  be  a  stumbling-block  to  perplex  or  to  alienate 
the  mmds  of  men.      Is  she  therefore  to  deny  or  smother 
It  ?     By  no  means.     She   must  in  every  case  do  right 
She  must  prefer  the  law  of  her  own  general  spirit  to  the 
exigencies  of  immediate  external  occasion,  and  leave  the 
issue  m  the  hands  of  God. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  tho.se  principles  which  ^hiit 
out  r/ie  Home  and  Foreign  Review  from  the  s\mpathics 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  body  to  which  we  belon-.  In 
common  with  no  small  or  insignificant  section  of  our 
fe  low-Catholics,  we  hold  that  the  time  has  gone  bv 
w.icn  defects  in  political  or  scientific  education  could  l>e 
alleged  as  an  excuse  for  depending  upon  exi^ediencv  or 
mistrusting  knowledge  ;  and  that  the  moment  has  c'omc 
when  the  best  service  that  can  be  done  to  religion  is  to 
be  faithful  to  principle,  to  uphold  the  right  in  politics 
though   It   should    require   an    apparent    .s.-tcrif  :-,  and  to 
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seek  truth  in  science  though  it  should  involve  a  possible 
risk.  Modern  society  has  developed  no  security  for 
freedom,  no  instrument  of  progress,  no  means  of  arriving 
at  truth,  which  we  look  upon  with  indifference  or  suspicion. 
We  see  no  necessary  gulf  to  separate  our  political  or 
scientific  convictions  from  those  of  the  wisest  and  most 
intelligent  men  who  may  differ  from  us  in  religion.  In 
pursuing  those  studies  in  which  they  can  sympathise, 
starting  from  principles  which  they  can  accept,  and  using 
methods  which  are  theirs  as  well  as  ours,  we  shall  best 
attain  the  objects  which  alone  can  be  aimed  at  in  a 
Review, — our  own  instruction,  and  the  conciliation  of 
opponents. 

There  are  two  main  considerations  by  which  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  be  guided  in  our  pursuit  of 
these  objects.  First,  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
scientific  method  is  most  clearly  exhibited  and  recognised 
in  connection  with  subjects  about  which  there  are  no 
prepossessions  to  wound,  no  fears  to  excite,  no  interests 
to  threaten.  Hence,  not  only  do  we  exclude  from  our 
range  all  that  concerns  the  ascetic  life  and  the  more- 
intimate  relations  of  religion,  but  we  most  willingly 
devote  ourselves  to  the  treatment  of  subjects  (juite 
remote  from  all  religious  bearing.  Secondly,  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  internal  government  of  the  (Ihurch 
belongs  tu  a  sphere  exclusively  ecclesiastical,  from  the 
discussion  of  which  we  are  shut  out,  not  onlj'  by  motives 
of  propriety  and  reverence,  but  also  by  the  necessary 
absence  of  any  means  for  forming  a  judgment.  So  much 
ground  is  fenced  off  by  these  two  considerations,  that  a 
secular  sphere  alone  remams.  The  character  of  a  scientific 
Ileview  is  deternn'ned  for  it.  It  cannot  enter  on  the 
domains  of  ecclesia.stical  government  or  of  faith,  and 
neither  of  them  can  possibly  be  affected  by  its  conclusions 
or  its  mode  of  discussion. 

In  asserting  thus  absolutely  that  all  truf  must  render 
service  to  religion,  we  are  saying  what  few  perhaps  will 
deny  in  the  abstract,  but  what  many  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  in  detail.      It  will  be  vaguely  felt,  that  views  which 
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take  so  little  account  of  present  inconvenience  and  manifest 
danj,'cr  are  perilous  and  novel,  though  they  may  sicm  to 
sprii)<j  from  a  more  unquestioning  faith,  a  more  absolute 
confidence  in  truth,  and  a  more  perfect  submission  to  the 
general  laws  of  morality.  There  is  no  articulate  theory 
and  no  distinct  view,  but  there  is  long  habit,  and  there 
are  strong  inducements  of  another  kind  which  support 
this  sentiment. 

To  understand  the  certainty  of  scientific  truth,  a  man 
must  have  deeply  studied  scientific  method  ;  to  understand 
the  obligation   of  political    principle    requires   a   similar 
mental   discipline.      A  man   who  is  suddenly  introduced 
from  without  into  a  society  where  this  certainty  and  obli";,. 
tion  are  currently  acknowledged   is  naturally  bewildered. 
He  cannot  distinguish   between   the  dubious  impressions 
of  his  second-hand  knowledge  and  the  certainty  of  that 
primary  direct   information  which   those  who   possess  it 
have   no  power  to  deny.      To  accept  a  criterion  which 
may  condemn  some  cherished  opinion  has  hitherto  seemed 
to  him  a  mean  surrender  and  a  sacrifice  of  position.    He 
feels  it  simple  loss  to  give  up  an  idea  ;  and  even  if  he  is 
prepared  to  surrender  it  when  compelled  by  controvert, 
still    he   thinks   it   quite   unnecessary   and   gratuitous  to 
en:^'age  voluntarily  in  researches  which  may  lead  to  such 
an  issue.     To  enter  thus  upon  the  discussion  of  questions 
which  have  been   mi.\ed  up  with  religion,  and  made  to 
contribute    their    support    to    piety,    seems    to   the  idle 
spectator,  or  to  the  person  who  is  absorbed  in  defending 
religion,  a  mere  useless  and  troublesome  meddling,  dictated 
by   the   pride  of  intellectual   triumph,  or  by  the  moral 
cowardice  which  seeks  unworthily  to  propitiate  enemies. 

Great  consideration  is  due  to  those  whose  minds  are 
not  prepared  for  the  full  light  of  truth  and  the  gra\e 
responsibilities  of  knowledge  ;  who  have  not  learned  to 
distinguish  what  is  divine  from  what  is  human  -defined 
dogma  from  the  atmosphere  of  opinion  which  surrounds 
it, — and  who  honour  both  with  the  same  awful  reverence. 
Great  allowances  are  also  due  to  those  who  are  con- 
stantly labouring  to  nouriaii  the  spark  of  belief  in  minus 
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perplexed  by  difficulties,  or  darkened  by  ipjnorance  and 
prejudice.  These  men  have  not  always  the  results  of 
research  at  command  ;  they  have  no  time  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  constant  progress  of  historical  and  critical  science  ; 
and  the  solutions  which  they  arc  obliged  to  give  are  conse- 
quently often  imperfect,  and  adapted  only  to  uiiinstructcd 
and  uncultivated  minds.  Their  reasoning  cannot  be  the 
jamc  as  that  of  the  scholar  who  has  to  meet  error  in  its 
most  vigorous,  refined,  and  ingenious  form.  As  knowledge 
advances,  it  must  inevitably  happen  that  they  will  find 
some  of  their  hitherto  accepted  facts  contradicted,  and 
some  arguments  overturned  which  have  done  good  service. 
They  will  find  that  some  statements,  which  they  have 
adopted  undt.  stress  of  controversy,  to  remove  prejudice 
and  doubt,  turn  out  to  be  hasty  and  partial  replies  to  the 
questions  they  were  meant  to  answer,  and  that  the  true 
solutions  would  require  more  copious  explanation  than 
they  can  give.  And  thus  will  be  brought  home  to  their 
minds  that,  in  the  topics  upon  which  popular  controversy 
chiefly  turns,  the  conditions  of  discussion  and  the  resources 
of  arguments  are  subject  to  gradual  and  constant  change. 
A  Review,  therefore,  which  undertakes  to  invest ij^atc 
political  and  scientific  problems,  without  any  direct  sub- 
servience to  the  interests  of  a  party  or  a  cause,  but  with 
the  belief  that  such  investigation,  by  its  very  independence 
and  straightforwardness,  must  give  the  most  valuable 
indirect  assistance  to  religion,  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  at 
once  tiie  favour  of  those  who  have  grown  up  in  another 
school  of  ideas.  Men  who  are  occupied  in  the  >[)ccial 
functions  of  ecclesiastical  life,  where  the  Church  is  all- 
sufficient  and  requires  no  extraneous  aid,  will  naturally 
see  at  first  in  the  problems  of  public  life,  the  demands  of 
modern  society,  and  the  progress  of  human  learning, 
nothing  but  new  and  unwelcome  difficulties, — trial  and 
distraction  to  then  elves,  temptation  and  danger  to  their 
flocks.  In  time  they  will  learn  that  there  is  a  liiyhcr 
and  a  nobler  course  for  Catholics  than  one  which  begins 
in  fear  and  does  not  lead  to  security.  They  will  come  to 
See  how  vast  a  service  they  may  render  to  the  Church  by 
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vindicating  for  themselves  a  place  In  every  movement 
that  promotes  the  .study  of  GckI's  works  and  the  adxance- 
mcnt  of  mankind.  They  will  remember  that,  while  the 
office  of  ecclesiastical  authority  is  to  tolerate,  to  warn, 
and  to  -uidc,  that  of  reliijious  intcllijjcnce  and  zeal  is  rn.t 
to  leave  the  great  work  of  intellectual  and  social  civi!i.,i- 
tion  to  be  the  monopoly  and  privilege  of  others,  bui  to 
save  it  from  debasement  by  giving  to  it  for  leaders  the 
children,  not  the  enemies,  of  the  Church.  And  .it  :en;'t!i, 
in  the  progress  of  political  right  ai.d  scientific  knowlcdV, 
in  the  development  of  freedom  in  the  State  and  of  truth 
in  literature,  they  will  reco-nise  le  of  the  first  amor,- 
Ihcir  human  duties  and  the  ...^hcst  of  their  eartlis' 
rewards. 
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CONFLICTS    WITH    ROMK' 

Amovg  the  causes  which  have  brought  dishonour  on  the 
Church  in  recent  years,  none  have  had  a  more  faui 
nncration  than  those  conflicts  witli  science  and  literature 
which  have  led  men  to  dispute  the  competence,  or  the 
justice,  or  the  wisdom,  of  her  authorities.  Rare  as  such 
conflicts  have  been,  they  have  awakened  a  special  hostility 
which  the  defenders  of  Catholicism  have  not  succeeded 
ill  allaying.  They  have  induced  a  suspicion  that  the 
Church,  in  her  zeal  for  the  prevention  of  error,  represses 
that  intellectual  freedom  which  is  cssei  tial  to  the  progress 
of  truth  ;  that  she  allows  an  admini.strative  interference 
with  convictions  to  which  she  cannot  attach  the  stigma 
of  falsehood  ,  and  that  she  claims  a  right  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  to  justify  an  acquiescence  in 
ignorance,  to  promote  error,  and  even  to  alter  at  her 
arbitrary  will  the  dogmas  that  arc  proposed  to  faith. 
There  are  few  fault:,  ur  .-rrors  imputc-l  ♦.>  Catholicism 
which  individual  Catholics  have  not  committed  ur  held, 
and  the  instances  on  which  the.se  particular  accusations 
arc  founded  have  somct  ncs  been  supplied  by  the  acts 
of  authority  itself.  Dishonest  controversy  loves  to  con- 
found the  personal  with  the  spiritual  element  in  the 
Church — to  ignore  the  distinction  between  the  sinful 
agents  and  the  divine  institution.  And  this  confusion 
makes  it  easy  to  deny,  what  otherwise  would  be  too 
evident  to  question,  that  knowledge  has  a  freedom  in  the 
Catholic  Church  which   it  can  find   in  no  other  religion  ; 
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tiiou^h    there,  as  elsewhere,  freedom  degenerates   utile  s 
it  has  to  struj:;glc  in  its  own  defence. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  this  truth  than  the 
actual  course  of  events  in  the  cases  of  Lamennais  and 
Frohschammer.  They  are  two  of  the  most  conspicuous 
instances  in  point ;  and  they  exemplify  the  opposite  mis- 
takes through  which  a  haze  of  obscurity  has  gathered 
over  the  true  notions  of  authority  and  freedom  in  the 
("hurch.  The  correspondence  of  Lamennais  and  the  later 
writings  of  Frohschammer  furnish  a  revelation  which 
ought  to  warn  all  those  who,  through  ignorance,  or 
timidity,  or  weakness  of  faith,  are  tempted  to  dcsnair  01 
the  reconciliation  between  science  and  religion,  and  to 
acquiesce  either  in  the  subordination  of  one  to  the  other, 
or  in  their  complete  separation  and  estrangement.  Of 
these  alternatives  Lamennais  chose  the  first,  Frohschammer 
the  second  ;  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  claims  nf 
authority  by  the  one  and  the  extreme  assertion  of 
independence  by  the  other  have  led  them,  by  contr;ir\- 
paths,  to  nearly  the  same  end. 

When  Lamennais  surveyed  the  fluctuations  of  science, 
the  multitude  of  opinions,  the  confusion  and  conflict  of 
theories,  he  was  led  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  all  human 
t  jsts  of  truth.  Science  seemed  to  him  essentially  tainted 
with  hopeless  uncertainty.  In  his  ignorance  of  it; 
tnethods  he  fancied  them  incapable  of  attaining  to  any- 
thing more  than  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  probability, 
and  powerless  to  afford  a  strict  demonstration,  or  to 
distinguish  the  deposit  of  real  knowledge  amidst  the 
turbid  current  of  opinion.  He  refused  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  sphere  within  which  metaphysical  philosophy 
speaks  with  absolute  certainty,  or  that  the  landmarks  set 
up  by  history  and  natural  science  may  be  such  as  neither 
authority  nor  prescription,  neither  the  doctrine  of  the 
schools  nor  the  interest  of  the  Church,  has  the  power  to 
disturb  or  the  right  to  evade.  These  sciences  presented 
to  his  eyes  a  chaos  incapable  of  falling  into  order  and 
harmony  by  any  internal  self-development,  and  requiring 
t'le  action  of  an  external  director  to  clear  up  its  darkness 
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and  remove  its  uncertainty.  He  thought  that  no  rcscircli, 
however  rigorous,  could  make  sure  of  any  fragment  of 
knowledge  worthy  the  name.  He  admitted  no  certainty 
but  that  which  relied  on  the  general  tradition  of  mankind, 
recorded  and  sanctioned  by  the  infallible  judgment  of  the 
Holy  See.  He  would  have  all  power  committed,  and 
every  question  referred,  to  that  supreme  and  universal 
authority.  By  its  means  he  would  supply  all  the  gaps 
in  the  horizon  oft'-:  i.ir,P-.;-i  intellect,  settle  every  con- 
troversy, solve  the  i-aoblems  t.f  :r-.':nce,  and  regulate  the 
policy  of  states. 

The  extreme  ',  hamontanis  i  which  seeks  the  safe- 
guard of  faith  in  the  absoiut'' m  of  Rome  he  believed 
to  be  the  keystone  of  the  Catholic  system.  In  his  eyes 
all  who  rejected  it,  the  Jesuits  among  them,  were 
Gallicans;  and  Gallicanism  was  the  corruption  of  the 
Christian  idea.^  "  If  my  principles  are  rejected,"  he 
wrote  on  the  ist  of  November  1820,  "I  see  no  means 
of  defending  religion  effectually,  no  decisive  answer  to 
the  objections  of  the  unbelievers  of  our  time.  How 
could  these  principles  be  favourable  to  them?  they  are 
simply  the  development  of  the  great  Catholic  maxim, 
guod  semper,  qiiod  ubiquc,  quod  ab  omnibus"  Joubert 
said  of  him,  with  perfect  justice,  that  when  he  destroyed 
all  the  bases  of  human  certainty,  ir  order  to  retain  no 
foundation  but  authority,  he  destroyed  authority  itself. 
The  confidence  which  led  him  to  confound  the  human 
element  with  the  divine  in  the  Holy  See  was  destined 
to  be  tried  by  the  severest  of  all  tests  ;  and  his  exaggera- 
tion of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  proved  faf'  to  his 
religious  faith. 

In  1 83 1  the  Roman  Breviary  was  not  to  be  bought 
in  Paris.  We  may  hence  measure  the  amount  of 
opposition  with  which  Lamennais's  endeavours  to  exalt 
Rome  would  be  met  by  the  majority  of  the  French 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  by  the  school  of  St.  Sulpice. 
For  liim,  on  the  other  hand,  no  terms  were  too  strong 
to  express  his  animosity  against  those  who  rejected  his 

'  L-uneunais,  Corrtsponacnce ,  Nuuvclle  cdiuon  (I'aris  :  Didieri. 
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tcachirifj  and  thwarted  his  designs.  The  bislmps  he 
railed  at  as  idiotic  devotees,  incredibly  blind,  super. 
naturally  foolish.  "  The  Jesuits,"  he  said,  "  were  greiiMicrs 
(ielafolie,a.r\d.  united  imbecility  with  the  vilest  passions.' 
He  fancied  that  in  many  dioceses  there  was  a  conspiracv 
to  destroy  religion,  that  a  schism  was  at  hand,  and  tha 
the  resistance  of  the  clergy  to  his  principles  threatened 
to  destroy  Catholicism  in  France.  Rome,  he  was  sure, 
would  help  him  in  his  struggle  against  her  faithlos 
assailants,  on  behalf  of  her  authority,  and  in  his  en- 
deavour to  make  the  clergy  refer  their  disputes  to  Ikr. 
so  as  to  receive  from  the  Pope's  mouth  the  infallible 
oracles  of  eternal  truth.-  Whatever  the  Pope  misjht 
decide,  would,  he  said,  be  right,  for  the  Pope  alone  \va^ 
infallible.  Bishops  might  be  sometimes  resisted,  but 
the  Pope  never.^  It  was  both  absurd  and  biasphcmou? 
even  to  advise  him.  "  I  have  read  in  the  Diai-io  di 
Roma"  he  said,  "the  advice  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  any  rate,  the  Holy  Giiost  is 
fully  warned  ;  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake  this  time,  it 
will  not  be  the  ambassador's  fault." 

Three  Popes  passed  away,  and  still  nothing  was  done 
against  the  traitors  he  was  for  ever  denouncing.  This 
reserve  astounded  him.  Was  Rome  herseK  tainted  wit!; 
Gallicanism,  and  in  league  with  those  who  nad  conspired 
for  her  destruction?  What  but  a  schism  could  ensue 
from  this  inexplicable  apathy?  The  silence  was  a 
grievous  trial  to  his  faith.  "  Let  us  shut  our  eyes,"  he 
said,  "let  us  invoke  the  Holy  Spirit,  let  us  collect  all 
the  powers  of  our  soul,  that  our  faith  may  not  be 
shaken."'*  In  his  perplexity  he  began  to  make  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Pope  and  the  Rom, in  Court.  The 
advisers  of  the  Pope  were  traitors,  dwellers  in  the  outer 
darkness,  blind  and  deaf;  the  Pope  himself  and  he  alone 
was  infallibli-,  and  would  never  act  so  as  to  injure  the 
faith,  though  meanwhile  he  was  not  aware  of  the  real 
state    of    things,   and    was   evidently    deceived    by   false 
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reports.^      A   few  months  later   came   the   necessity  for 
a    further    distinction     between     the    Pontiff    and     the 
Sovereign.     If  the   doctrines  of  the  Avenir  had  caused 
displeasure  at   Rome,  it  was  only  on   political  grounds. 
If  the    1  )pe    was    offended,    he    was    offended    not    as 
Vicar  of  Christ,  but  as  a  temporal  monarch  implicated 
in  the  political   system  of  Europe.     In  his  capacity  of 
spiritual    head    of   the   Church   he    could    not    condemn 
writers  for  sacrificing  all  human  and  political  considera- 
tions to  the  supreme  interests  of  the  Church,  but  must 
in  reality  agree  with  them."^     As  the   Polish   Revolution 
brought  the  political  questions   into  greater  proiriiiience, 
Lamennais    became    more    and    more    convinced   of  the 
wickedness  of  those  who  surrounded  Gregory  XVI.,  and 
of  the  political   incompetence  of  the  Pope  himself.      He 
described  him  as  weeping  and  praying,  motionless  amidst 
the  darkness   which  the  ambitious,  corrupt,  and   frantic 
idiots  around  him  were  ever  striving  to  thicken.^     Still 
he  felt   secure.     When    thu   foundations  of  the   Church 
were  threatened,  when  an  essential  doctrine  was  at  stake, 
though,    for   the    first    time    in    eighteen    centuries,    the 
supreme  authority    mi;;ht   refuse    to    speak,*   at   least  it 
could  not  speak  out  against  the  truth.      In  this  belief  he 
made  his  last  journey  to  Rome.     Then   came  his  con- 
demnation.    The  staff  on  which   he  leaned  with  all  his 
weight  broke    in   his   hands ;    the  authority  he    had   so 
grossly  exaggerated  turned  against   him,   and    his   faith 
was   left    without    support.       His     system    supplied    no 
resource  for   such    an    emergency.      He    submitted,    nr  . 
because  he  was  in  error,  but  because  Catholics  had  i  d 
right  to  defend  the  Church  against  the  supreme  will  even 
of  an  erring  Pontiff.^      He  was  persuaded  that  his  silence 
would  injure  religion,  yet  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  be 
silent  and  to    abandon    theology.      He    had   ceased    to 
believe  that  the  Pope  could  not  err,  but  he  still  believed 
that  he  could   not  lawfully  be  disobeyed.      In   the   two 
years   during   which    he    still    remained    in    the   Church 
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his   faith   in  her  system   fell   rapidly  to  pieces.     Within 
two  months  after  the  publication  of  the   Encyclical  he 
wrote  that  the  Pope,  like  the  other  princes  seemed  careful 
not  to  omit  any  blunder  that  could  -        .■  his  annihilation ' 
Three   weeks  afterwards   he    deno       cd    in    the    fiercest 
terms  the  corruption  of  Rome,      lie  predicted  that  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  was  about  to  depart  with  the  old 
monarchies;  and,  though   the  Church   could  not  die,  he 
would  not  undertake  to  say  that  she  would   revive  in  her 
old  forms.2    The  Pope,  he  said,  had  so  zealously  embraced 
the  cause  of  antichristian  despotism  as  to  sacrifice  to  it  the 
religion  of  which  he  was  the  chief.      He  no  longer  felt  it 
possible  to  distinguish  what  was  immutable  in  the  external 
organisation  of  the  Church.     He  admitted  the  personal 
fallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  declared  that,  thou.;h  it  was 
impossible,  without  Rome,  to  uefend  Catholicism  success- 
fully, yet  nothing  could  be  hoped  for  from  her,  and  that 
she  seemed  to  have  condemned  Catholicism  to  dic.^    The 
Pope,  he  .soon   afterwards  said,   was  in   league  with  the 
kings  in  opposition  to  the  eternal   truths  of  religion,  the 
hierarchy  was  out  of  court,  and  a  transformation  like  that 
from  which  the  Church  and  Papacy  had  sprung  was  about 
to  bring  them   both  to  an   end,  after  eighteen  centuries, 
in   Gregory   XVI."      Before  the  following  year  was  over 
he  had   ceased  to   be    in  communion   with   the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  fall  of  Lamcnnais,  however  impressive  as  a 
warning,  is  of  no  great  hi.storica!  importance;  for  he 
carried  no  one  with  him,  and  his  favourite  disciples  became 
the  ablest  defenders  of  Catholicism  in  P>ance.  But  it  ex- 
cmplifies  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of  dissociating 
•secular  from  religious  truth,  and  denying  that  they  hold 
in  solution  all  the  elements  necessary  for  their  reconcilia- 
tion and  union.  In  more  recent  times,  the  same  error 
has  led,  by  a  contrary  path,  to  still  more  lamentable 
results,  and  scepticism  on  the  possibility  of  harmonising 
renson  and  faith  has  once  more  driven  a  philosopher  into 
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heresy.     Between  the  fall  of  Lamennais  and  the  conflict 
with  Frohschamincr    many    metaphysical  writers  among 
the  Catholic  clergy  had  incurred  the  censures  of  Rome. 
It  is  enough  to  cite  Bautain  in  France,  Rosmini  in  Italy, 
and  Gunther  in  Austria.      But  in  these  cases  no  scandal 
ensued,  and  the  decrees  were  received  with  prompt  and 
hearty   submission.       In    the    cases    of    Lamennais    and 
Frohschammcr  no  speculative  question  was  originally  at 
issue,  but  only  the  question  of  authority.      A  comparison 
between  their  theories  will  explain  the  similarity  in  the 
courses  of  the  two  men,  and  at  the  same  time  will  account 
for  the  contrast  between  the  isolation  of  Lamennais  and 
the  influence  of  Frohschammcr,  though  the  one  was  the 
most  eloquent  writer  in   France,  and  the  head  of  a  great 
school,  and  the  other,  before  the  late  controversy,  was  not 
a  writer  of  much  name.     This  contrast  is  the  more  re- 
markable since  religion  had   not  revived  in   France  when 
the  French  philosopher  wrote,  while  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a   century    Bavaria    has    been    distinguished    among 
Catholic    nations    for    the    faith    of   her    people.       Yet 
Lamennais  was  powerless  to  injure  a  generation  of  com- 
paratively ill-instructed    Catholics,  while    Frohschammcr, 
with    inferior    gifts    of    persuasion,    has    won    educated 
followers  even  in  the  home  of  Ultramontanism. 

The  first  obvious  explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  the 
narrowness  of  Lamennais's  philosophy.  At  the  time  of 
his  dispute  with  the  Holy  See  he  had  somewhat  lost  sight 
of  his  traditionalist  theory  ;  and  his  attention,  concentrated 
upon  politics,  was  directed  to  the  problem  of  reconciling 
religion  with  liberty, — a  question  with  which  the  best  minds 
in  France  are  still  occupied.  But  how  can  a  view  of 
policy  constitute  a  philosophy  ?  He  began  by  thinking 
that  it  was  expedient  for  the  Church  to  obtain  the  safe- 
guards of  freedom,  and  that  she  should  renounce  the 
losing  cause  of  the  old  regime.  But  this  was  no  more 
philosophy  than  the  similar  argument  which  had  previously 
won  her  to  the  side  of  despotism  when  it  was  the  stronger 
cause.  As  Bonald,  however,  had  erected  absolute 
monarchy  into  a  dogma,  so  Lamennais  proceeded  to  do 
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with  freedom.  The  Church,  he  said,  was  on  the  siJc  of 
freedom,  because  it  was  the  just  side,  not  because  it  was 
the  stronger.  As  De  Maistre  had  seen  the  victory  of 
Catholic  principles  in  the  Restoration,  so  Lamennais  saw 
it  in  the  revolution  of  1830. 

This  was  obviously  too  narrow  and  temporary  a  basis 
for  a  philosophy.     The  Church  is  interested,  not  in  the 
triumph  of  a  principle  or  a  cause  which  may  be  d.itcd  as 
that  of  1 789,  or  of  1 8 1  S,  or  of  1830,  but  in  the  triumph  of 
justice  and  the  just  cause,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  people 
or  of  the  Crown,  of  a  Catholic  party  or  of  its  opponents. 
She  admits  the  tests  of  public  law  and  political  science. 
When   these    proclaim    the   existence   of   the   coiiditiuns 
which  justify  an  insurrection  or  a  war,  she  cannot  condemn 
that    insuircction  or    that  war.      She    is    t;uidcd    in   her 
judj^ment  on  these  causes  by  criteria  which  are  not  her 
own,  but  are  borrowed  from  departments  over  whicii  >hc 
has  no  supreme  control.     This  is  as  true  of  science  as  it 
is  of   law  and  politics.      Other   truths  are  as  certain  as 
those  which  natural  or  positive  law  embraces,  and  other 
obligations  as    imperative    as    those  which    regulate  the 
relations  of  subjects  and  authorities.     The  pri;iciplc  which 
places  right  above  expedience  in   the  political  action  of 
the  Church  has  an  equal  application  in  history  or  in  astro- 
nomy.    The  Church  can  no  more  identify  her  cause  with 
scientific  error  than  with  political  wrong.      Her  interests 
may  be  impaired  by  some  measure  of  political  justice,  or 
by  the  admission   of  some  fact  or  document.      But  in 
neither  case  can  she  guard  her  interests  at  the  cost  of 
denying  the  truth. 

This  is  the  principle  which  has  so  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  recognition  in  an  age  when  science  is  more  or 
less  irreligious,  and  when  Catholics  more  or  loss  neglect 
its  study.  Political  and  intellectual  liberty  have  the  same 
claims  and  the  same  conditions  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church. 
The  Catholic  judges  the  measures  of  governments  and 
the  discoveries  of  science  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
Public  law  may  make  it  imperative  to  overthrow  a 
Catholic     monarch,    like    James     II,,    or     to    uphold   a 
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Protestant  monarch,  like  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
demonstrations  of  science  may  oblige  us  to  believe  that 
the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  or  that  the  donation 
of  Constantine  is  spurious.  The  apparent  interests  of 
religion  have  much  to  say  against  all  this ;  but  religion 
itself  prevents  those  considerations  from  prevailing.  This 
has  not  been  seen  by  those  writers  who  have  done  most 
in  defence  of  the  principle.  They  have  usually  considered 
it  from  the  standing  ground  of  their  own  practical  aims, 
and  have  therefore  failed  to  attain  that  general  view  which 
might  have  been  suggested  to  them  by  the  pursuit  of 
truth  as  a  whole.  French  writers  have  done  much  for 
political  liberty,  and  Germans  for  intellectual  liberty  ;  but 
the  defenders  of  the  one  cause  have  generally  had  so 
little  sympathy  with  the  other,  that  they  have  neglected 
to  defend  their  own  on  the  grounds  common  to  both. 
There  is  hardly  a  Catholic  writer  who  has  penetrated 
to  the  common  source  from  which  they  spring.  And 
this  is  the  greatest  defect  in  Catholic  literature,  even  to 
the  present  day. 

In  the  majority  of  those  who  have  afforded  the  chief 
examples  of  this  error,  and  particularly  in  Lamcnnais,  the 
weakness  of  faith  which  it  implies  has  been  united  with 
that  looseness  of  thought  which  resolves  all  knowledge 
into  opinion,  and  fails  lo  appreciate  methodical  investi;^a- 
tion  or  scientific  evidence.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  explain 
how  a  priest,  fortified  with  the  armour  of  German  science, 
should  have  failed  as  completely  in  the  same  inquiry. 
Ill  order  to  solve  the  difficulty,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
time  when  the  theory  of  Frohschammer  arose,  and  review 
some  of  the  circumstances  out  of  whirh  it  sprang. 

For  adjusting  the  relations  b  .Iween  science  and 
authority,  the  method  of  Rome  had  long  been  that  of 
economy  and  accommodation.  In  dealing  with  literature, 
her  paramount  consideration  was  the  fear  of  scandal. 
Books  were  forbidden,  not  merely  because  their  state- 
ments were  denied,  but  because  they  seemed  injurious  to 
morals,  derogatory  to  authority,  or  dangerous  to  faith.  To 
be  so,  it  was  not  necessary  that  ihej'  .should  be  untrue. 
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For  isolated  truths  separated  from  other  known  truths  bv 
an  interval  of  conjecture,  in  which  error  might  find  room 
to  construct    its  works,   may  offer  perilous  occasions  to 
unprepared  and  unstable  minds.     The  policy  was  there. 
fore  to  allow  such  truths  to  be  put  forward  only  hypo- 
thetically,  or    altoj^ether   to   suppress  them.     The  latter 
alternative    was    especially    appropriated     to     listorica: 
investigations,  because  they  contained   most  clc.ncnts  oi 
danger.      In  them  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  been  for 
centuries  constant,  rapid,  and  sure  ;  every  generation  has 
brought  to  light  masses  of  information  previously  unknown, 
the   successive  publication  of  which  furnished  ever   new 
incentives,  and   more  and   more  ample   means  of  inquirv 
into  ecclesiastical  history.     This  inquiry  has  gradually  laiii 
bare  the  whole  policy  and  process  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  has  removed  from  the  past  that  veil  of  mystery  where- 
with, like  all  other  authorities,  it  tries  to  surround  the 
present.     The  human  element  in  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion endeavours  to  keep  itself  out  of  sight,  and  to  deny  its 
own  existence,  in  order  that  it  may  secure  the  unquestioning 
submission    which   authority   naturally   desires,  and  may 
preserve  that   halo  of  infallibility   which  the  twilight  of 
opinion   enables   it   to  assume.       Now  the   most   severe 
exposure  of  the  part  played  by  this  human  element  is 
found   in  histories  which  show  the  undeniable  existence 
of  sin,  error,  or  fraud  in  the  high  places  of  the  Chiirch. 
Not,  indeed,  that   any  history  furnishes,  or  can  furnish. 
materials  for  undermining  the  authority  which  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church  proclaim  to  be  necessary  for  her  existence. 
But    the    true    limits    of    legitimate    authority   are  one 
thing,   and    the    area   which    authority  may  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  attempt  to  occupy  is  another.     The  interests 
of  the   Church  are  not  necessarily  identical  with  those  of 
the   ecclesiastical   government.      A  government  docs  not 
desire  its  powers  to  be  strictly  defined,  but  the  subjects 
require  the  line    to   be   drawn  with  increasing  piccision. 
Authority  may  be  protected   by  its  subjects  being  kept 
in    ignorance   of   its    faults,  and    by  their   holding  it  in 
superstitious  admiration.      But  religion  has  no  communion 
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with  any  manner  of  error :  and  the  conscience  can  only 
be  injured  by  such  arts,  which,  in  reality,  give  a  far  more 
formidable  measure  of  the  influence  of  the  human  element 
in  ecclesiastical  government  than  any  collection  of  de- 
tached cases  of  scandal  can  do.  For  these  arts  arc  simply 
those  of  all  human  governments  which  possess  legislative 
power,  fear  attack,  deny  responsibility,  and  therefore 
shrink  from  scrutiny. 

One  of  the  great  instruments  for  preventing  historical 
scrutiny  had  long  been  the  Index  of  prohibited  books, 
which  was  accordingly  directed,  not  against  falsehood 
only,  but  particularly  against  certain  departments  of  truth. 
Through  it  an  effort  had  been  made  to  keep  the  knowledge 
of  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  faithful,  and  to  give 
currency  to  a  fabulous  and  fictitious  picture  of  the  progress 
and  action  of  the  Church.  The  means  would  have  been 
found  quite  inadequate  to  the  end,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  while  society  was  absorbed  by  controversy, 
knowledge  was  only  valued  so  far  as  it  served  a  contro- 
versial purpose.  Every  party  in  those  days  virtually 
had  its  own  prohibitive  Index,  to  brand  all  inconvenient 
truths  with  the  note  of  falsehood.  No  party  cared  for 
knowledge  that  could  not  be  made  available  for  argument. 
Neutral  and  ambiguous  science  had  no  attractions  for 
men  engaged  in  perpetual  combat.  Its  spirit  first  won 
the  naturalists,  the  mathematicians,  and  the  philologists  ; 
then  it  vivified  the  otherwise  aimless  erudition  of  the 
Benedictines  ;  and  at  last  it  was  carried  into  history,  to 
give  new  life  to  those  sciences  which  deal  with  the  tradition, 
the  law,  and  the  action  of  the  Church. 

The  home  "  this  transformation  was  in  the  universities 
of  Germany,  for  there  the  Catholic  teacher  was  placed  in 
circumstances  altogether  novel.  He  had  to  address  men 
who  had  every  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
arguments  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  with  the 
discoveries  and  conclusions  of  those  whose  studies  were 
without  the  bias  of  any  religious  object.  Whilst  he 
lectured  in  one  room,  the  next  might  be  occupied  by  a 
pantheist,  a  rationalist,  or  a  Lutheran,  descanting  on  the 
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same  topics.  When  he  left  the  desk  his  place  mipht  be 
taken  by  some  great  original  thinker  or  scholar,  who 
would  display  all  the  results  of  his  meditations  without 
regard  for  their  tendency,  and  without  considering  what 
effects  they  might  have  on  the  weak.  He  was  obhgcd 
often  to  draw  attention  to  books  lacking  the  Catholic 
spirit,  but  indispensable  to  the  deeper  student.  Here, 
therefore,  the  system  of  secrecy,  economy,  and  accom- 
modal i  .11  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  competition  of 
knowledge,  in  which  the  most  thorough  exposition  of  the 
truth  was  su'e  of  the  victory,  and  the  system  itself 
became  inapplicable  as  the  scientific  spirit  penetrated 
ecclesiastical  literature  in  Germany. 

In  Rome,  h(nvevcr,  where  the  influences  of  competition 
were  not  felt,  the  reasons  of  the  change  could  not  1^ 
understood,  nor  its  benefits  experienced;  and  it  \u< 
thought  absurd  that  the  Germans  of  the  nineteenth 
century  should  discard  weapons  which  had  been  found 
cfificaciuus  with  the  Germans  of  the  sixteenth.  While  in 
Rome  it  was  still  held  that  the  truths  of  science  need 
not  be  told,  and  ought  not  to  be  told,  if,  in  the  judij. 
ment  of  Roman  theologians,  they  were  of  a  nature  to 
offend  faith,  in  Germany  Catholics  vied  with  rrotcstants 
in  publishing  matter  without  being  diverted  b\'  the  con- 
sideration whether  it  might  serve  or  injure  their  cause  in 
controversy,  or  whether  it  was  adverse  or  favourable  to 
the  views  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Index  to  protect. 
But  though  this  great  antagonism  existed,  there  was 
no  collision.  A  moderation  was  exhibited  which  con- 
trasted remarkably  with  the  aggressive  spirit  prevailing;  in 
I'rance  and  Italy.  Publications  were  suffered  to  pass 
unnoted  in  Germany  which  would  have  been  immcuiatcly 
censured  if  they  had  come  forth  beyond  the  Alps  or  the 
Rhine.  In  this  way  a  certain  laxity  grew  up  side  by 
side  with  an  unmeasured  distrust,  and  German  thco!o<^ians 
and  historians  escaped  censure. 

This  toleration  gains  significance  from  its  contrast 
to  the  severity  with  which  Rome  smote  the  German 
philosophers  like   Hermes  and  Giinthcr  when  they  erred. 
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Here,  indeed,  the    case   was  very   different.      If   Rome 
had    insisted    upon    suppressing    documents,    perverting; 
facts,  and  resisting  criticism,  she  would  have  been  only 
opposing    truth,  and    opposing    it    consciously,    for    fear 
of  its   inconveniences.      Hut   if  she  had  refrained   from 
denouncing  a  philosophy  which  denied   creation   or   the 
personality  of  God,  she  would  have  failed  to  assert  her 
own   doctrines    against    her    own    children    \  'ho    contra- 
dicted  them.     The   philosopher   cannot   claim  the   same 
exemption  as  the  historian.     God's  handwriting  exists  in 
history  indejjendently  of  the  Church,  and  no  ecclesiastical 
cxi'^cnce  can  alter  a  fact.     The  divine  lesson  has  been 
read,  and  it  is  the  historian's  duty  to  copy  it  faithfully 
without  bias  and  without  ulterior  views.     The  Catholic 
may  be  sure  that  as  the  Church  has  lived  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  she  will  also  survive  its  publication.      But  philosophy 
has  to  deal  with  .some  facts  which,  although  as  absolute 
and  objective  in  themselves,  are  not  and  cannot  be  known 
to  us  except  through  revelation,  of  which  the  Church  is 
the  organ.     A  philosophy  which  requires  the  alteration  of 
these  fects  is  in  patent  contradiction  against  the  Cluirch. 
Both  cannot  coexist.     One  must  destroy  the  other. 

Two  circumstances  very  naturally  arose  to  disturb  this 
equilibrium.  There  were  divines  who  wished  to  extend 
to  Germany  the  old  authority  of  the  Index,  and  to 
censure  or  prohibit  books  which,  though  not  heretical,  con- 
tained matter  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  or  contrary  to  the  common  opinions  of  Catholic 
theologians.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  philosopl-.crs 
of  the  schools  of  Hermes  and  Glinther  who  would  not 
retract  the  doctrines  which  the  Church  condemned.  One 
movement  tended  to  repress  even  tlie  knowledge  of 
demonstrable  truth,  and  the  other  aimed  at  destroying 
the  dogmatic  authority  of  the  Holy  Sec.  In  this  way  a 
collision  was  prepared,  which  was  eventually  brought 
about  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Frohschammer. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  very  young  lecturer  on 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Munich,  he  published  a 
work  on  the  origin  of  the  soul,  in  which  he  argued  against 
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the  theory  of  pre-cxistcncc,  and  against  the  common 
opinion  that  each  soul  is  cnatccl  directly  by  Aim;  luv 
Ciod,  dcfciKlin^;  the  theory  of  Gencrationi«.nj  by'^the 
authority  of  several  Fathers,  and  quotinj,',  amon^;  other 
modern  divines,  KIcc,  the  author  of  the  most  estetmn] 
treatise  of  doL,Mnatic  thcolojjy  in  the  German  laii;'u.i'c 
It  was  decitled  at  Rome  that  his  book  should  bt^  c("n- 
demnetl,  ami  he  was  informed  of  the  intention,  in  „r,lcr 
that  he  mi^'ht  announce  his  submission  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  decree. 

His  position  was  a  tlifficult  one,  and  it  appears  to  k 
admitted  that  his  conduct  at  this  statue  was  not  proinptu! 
by   those    opinions   on    the  authority   of  the   Churcli  in 
which  he  ifterwards  took  rcfu-je,  but   must  be  explaind 
by  the   known  facts  of  the  case.      His  doctrine  had  ben 
lately    tauL;ht    in    a    bcjok    generally   read    and  appruvd. 
He    was    convinced    that    he    had    at    least    rcfi:tccl  the 
opposite   theories,  and  yet  it  was    apparently  in    Ixliilf 
of   one   of   these   that    he    was    condemned.       Whatever 
errors  hi-  bo<.)k  contained,  he  mi^'ht  fear  that  an  iict  ui 
submission    would   seem    to    imply   his    acceptance  of  an 
opiinon    he    heartily    believed    to    be    wron^r,   and   woiiM 
therefore    be   an   act   of  trcasoti   to    truth.     The   dccrce 
convcyed    no    conviction    to   his    mind.      It    is   only  the 
utiL-rances  of  an  infallible  authority  that  men  can  btlicvc 
without    ar-jumcnt    anc    explanation,    and    here    was  an 
authority  not   infallible,  giving  no  reasons,  and  yet  claim- 
ing a  submission  of  the  reason.      Ur.  Frohschammer  fouil 
himself  in  a  dilemma.      To  submit  absolutol\-  uuuld  lith  r 
be   a   virtual   acknowledgment  of  the    infallibility  of  the 
authority,  or  a  confession  that  an  ecclesiastical  decision 
necessarily  bound  the  mind   irrespectively  of  its  truth  or 
justice.      In  cither  case  he  would  have  contradicted  the 
law  of  religion    and  of  the   Church.     To  subnnt,  while 
retaining   his    own    opinion,  to   a    disciplinary   dccicc.  in 
order  to  preserve   peace  and  avoid  scandal,  and  to  make 
a  general  acknowledgment  that  his  work  contained  various 
ill-considered  and  equivocal  statements  which  might  bear 
a  had  construction, — such  a  conditional  submission  cither 
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would  not  have  been  that  which  thr  Rotnan  Court  desired 
and  intended,  or,  if  mailc  wiihuut  explicit  statmuiit  of 
its  nic.iniiitJ,  would  have  been  in  some  ;■  asurc  ilcctitful 
and  hypocritical.  In  the  first  case  it  would  not  have 
been  received,  in  the  second  case  it  could  not  li;ivc  been 
mail  without  loss  of  self-respect.  Moreover,  as  the 
writer  was  a  public  professor,  bound  to  instruct  his  hearers 
accortlin^;  to  his  best  kiiowlcdtjc,  he  could  not  cliani^c  his 
teaching  while  his  opinion  remained  unchanged.  These 
cunsidcrations,  and  not  any  desire  to  defy  authority,  or 
ititroduce  new  opinions  by  a  process  more  or  less  revolu- 
tionary, appear  to  have  guided  his  conduct.  At  this 
priod  it  might  have  been  possible  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing, or  to  obtain  satisfactory  explanations,  if  the 
knman  Court  would  have  told  him  what  points  were 
at  issue,  what  passages  in  his  book  were  impugnetl,  and 
what  were  the  grounds  for  suspecting  them.  If  there 
was  on  b<jth  sides  a  peaceful  and  conciliatory  spirit,  and 
a  desire  to  settle  the  problem,  there  was  certainly  a  chance 
of  effecting  it  by  a  candid  interchange  of  explanations. 
It  was  a  course  which  had  proved  cflicacious  on  other 
occasions,  and  in  the  then  recent  discussion  of  Giinthcr's 
system  it  h-'.d  been  pursued  with  great  patience  and 
decided  success. 

Before  giving  a  definite  reply,  therefore.  Dr.  Froh- 
schammer  asked  for  information  about  the  incriminated 
articles.  This  would  hive  given  him  an  opportunity  of 
seein;^'  his  error,  and  making  a  submission  in  foro  inlcrno. 
But  the  request  was  refused.  It  was  a  favour,  he  was 
told,  sometimes  extended  to  men  whose  great  services  to 
the  Church  deserved  such  cotisidcration,  but  not  to  one 
who  was  hardly  known  except  by  the  very  book  which 
had  incurred  the  censure.  This  answer  instantly  aroused 
a  suspicion  that  the  Roman  Court  was  more  anxious  to 
assert  its  authority  than  to  correct  an  alleged  err<.,  or  to 
prevent  a  scandal.  It  was  well  known  that  ihe  mistrust 
of  German  philosophy  was  very  deep  at  Rome  ;  and  it 
seemed  far  from  impossible  that  an  intention  existed  to 
put  it  under  all  poibible  re::traint. 
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This  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  divines  was 
fully  equalled,  and  so   far  justified,  by   a    corrcspondiixT 
literary  contempt  on  the  part  of  many  German  Catholic 
scholars.      It  is  easy  to  understand  the  grounds  of  this 
fecIinsT.      The  German  writers  were  engaged  in  an  arduous 
strug:^'c,  in   which   their   antagonists   were   sustained  bv 
intellectual  power,  solid  learning,  and  deep  thou^^ht,  sucii 
as  the  defenders  of  the  Church  in  Catholic  countries  have 
never   had   to  encounter.       In   this   conflict    the   Italian 
divines   could   render   no   assistance.      They  had  shown 
themselves  altogether  incompetent  to  cope  with  modern 
science.       The   Germans,  therefore,  unable   to  recognise 
them  as  auxiliaries,  soon  ceased  to  regard  them  as  cqiials, 
or  as  scientific  divines  at  all.      Without  impeaching  their 
orthodo.xy,  they  learned  to  look  on  them  as  men  incapable 
of  understanding  and  mastering  the  ideas  of  a  literature  so 
very  remote  from   their  own,  and  to  attach  no  more  vahie 
to  the  unreasoned  decrees  of  their  organ  than  to  the  un- 
defended i/>se  dixit  of  a   theologian  of  secondary  rank. 
This  opinion  sprang,  not  from  national  prejudice  or  from 
the  self-appreciation  of  individuals  comparing  their  own 
works   with   those    of   the    Roman    divines,  but    from  a 
general   view  of  the   relation    of   those    divines,  amon;^ 
whom   there   are   several   distinguished   Germans,  to  the 
literature  of  Germany.      It  was  thus  a  corporate  fcelin- 
which  might  be  shared  even  by  one  who  was  conscious 
of  his  own  inferiority,  or  who  had  written  nothinj^  at  ail. 
Such  a  man,  wci.i,rhing  the  opinion  of  the  thcoloj^ians  of 
the  Gcsu  and  the  .Minerva,  not  in  the  scale  of  his  own  per- 
formance, but  in  that  of  the  great  achievements  of  his 
age,  might  well  be  reluctant  to  accept  their  verdict  upon 
them  without  some  aid  of  argument  and  explanation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  a  blow  \(hich 
struck  the  Catholic  scholars  of  Germany  would  assure 
to  the  victorious  congregation  of  Roman  divines  an  easy 
supremacy  over  the  writers  of  all  other  countries.  The 
case  of  Dr.  Frohschammer  might  be  made  to  test  what 
degree  of  control  it  would  be  possible  to  exercise  over 
his  countrymen,  the  only  body  of  writers  at  whom  alarm 
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was  felt,  and  who  insisted,  more  than  others,  on  their 
freedom.  But  the  suspicion  of  such  a  possibility  was 
likely  only  to  confirm  him  in  the  idea  that  he  was  chosen 
to  be  the  experimental  body  on  which  an  important 
principle  was  to  be  decided,  and  that  it  was  his  duty, 
till  his  dogmatic  error  was  proved,  to  resist  a  questionable 
encroachment  of  authority  upon  the  rights  of  freedom. 
He  therefore  refused  to  make  the  preliminary  submission 
which  was  required  of  him,  and  allowed  the  decree  to  go 
forth  against  him  in  the  usual  way.  Hereupon  it  was 
intimated  to  him — though  not  by  Rome — that  he  had 
incurred  excommunication.  This  was  the  measure  which 
raised  the  momentous  question  of  the  liberties  of  Catholic 
icicnce,  and  gave  the  impulse  to  that  new  theory  on  the 
limits  of  authority  with  which  his  name  has  become 
associated. 

In  the  civil  affairs  of  mankind  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  code  and  the  traditions 
of  law  cannot  perish  in  a  Christian  nation.  Particular 
authorities  may  fall  into  error  ;  decisions  may  be  appealed 
against ;  laws  may  be  repealed,  but  the  political  conscience 
of  the  whole  people  cannot  be  irrecoverably  lost.  The 
Church  possesses  the  same  privilege,  but  in  a  much  hig.^er 
degree,  for  she  exists  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving a  definite  body  of  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which 
she  can  never  lose.  Whatever  authority,  therefore,  ex- 
presses that  knowledge  of  which  she  is  the  keeper  must 
be  obeyed.  But  there  is  no  institution  from  which  this 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  with  immediate  certainty.  A 
council  is  not  a  priori  oecumenical  ;  the  Holy  Sec  is  not 
separately  infallible.  The  one  has  to  await  a  sanction, 
the  other  has  repeatedly  erred.  Every  decree,  therefore, 
requires  a  preliminary  examination. 

A  writer  who  is  censured  may,  in  the  first  place,  yield 
an  external  submission,  either  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  or 
because  his  conviction  is  too  weak  to  support  him  against 
the  weight  of  authority.  But  if  the  question  at  issue  is 
more  important  than  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  if  his 
cunviction  is  strong,  he   inquires  whether   the  authority 
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which  condemns  him  utters  the  voice  of  the  Church.     If 
he  finds  that  it  does,  he  yields  to  it,  or  ceases  to  profess 
the  faith  of  Catholics.      If  he  finds  that  it  does  not,  but  is 
only  the  voice  of  authority,  he  owes  it  to  his  conscieno> 
r.nd  to  the  supreme  claims  of  truth,  to  remain  constant 
to   that  which  he   believes,  in  spite  of  opposition.     No 
authority  has  power  to  impose  error,  and,  if  it  resists  th^ 
truth,   the    truth   must   be   upheld   until   it    is  admitted 
Now  the  adversaries  of   Dr.   Frohschammer    had   fallen 
into  the  monstrous  error  of  attributing  to  the  con^Trerra. 
tion  of  the  Index  a  share  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
He   was   placed    in   the   position   of   a  persecuted   man, 
and  the  general  sympathy  was  with  him.      In  his  defence 
he  proceeded  to  state  his  theory  of  the  rights  of  science 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  Church  from  the  imputation  of 
restricting    its    freedom.     Hitherto   his  works   had   been 
written    in    defence    of   a    Christian    philosophy   against 
materialism    and    infidelity.        Their    object    had  ""been 
thoroughly  religious,    and    although    he  was  not   deeply 
read  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  and  was  often  loose  and 
incautious  in  the  use  of  theological    terms,  his  writin^rs 
had  not  been  wanting  in  catholicity  of  spirit  ;  but  after 
his  condemnation  by  Rome  he  undertook  to  pull  down 
the  power  which  had  dealt  the  blow,  and  to  make  himselt 
safe  for  the  future.      In  this  spirit  of  persona!  antagonism 
he  commenced    a    long  series  of   writings  in  defence  of 
freedom  and  in  defiance  of  authority. 

The  following  abstract  marks,  not  so  much  the  outline 
of  his  system,  as  the  logical  steps  which  carried  him  to 
the  point  where  he  passed  beyond  the  limit  of  Catholicism. 
Relii^ion,  he  taught,  supplies  materials  but  no  criterion  for 
philosophy  ;  philosophy  has  nothing  to  rely  on,  in  the  last 
resort,  but  the  unfailing  veracity  of  our  nature,  wiiich  is 
not  corrupt  or  weak,  but  normally  healthy,  and  unable  to 
deceive  us.'  There  is  not  greater  division  or  uncertainty  in 
matters  of  speculation  than  on  questions  of  faith.-     If  at 

'  y<>turphih^,,phie,  p  ,  ,;  :   PinUitung  in  .fie  Philosophy,  pp.  40,  54  ;  l-rukc- 
Jrr  n  ,«(«,. ->u:/.:  pp.  4,  89,-  .-Ithcnaum,  i.  17.  ff-*if 
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any  time  error  or  doubt  should  arise,  the  science  possesses 
in  itself  the  means  of  correcting  or  removing  it,  and  no 
other  remedy  is  efficacious  but  that  which  it  applies  to 
itself.*     There  can  be  no  free  philosophy  if  we  must  always 
remember  dogma.*     Philosophy  includes  in  its  sphere  all 
the  dogmas  of   revelation,  as  well    as  those    of   natural 
religion.     It  examines  by  its  own  independent  light  the 
substance  of  every  Christian  doctrine,  and  determines  in 
each  case  whether  it  be  divine  truth.*     The  conclusions 
and  judgments  at  which  it  thus  arrives  must  be  maintained 
even   when    they   contradict   articles   of  faith.*      As   we 
accept  the  evidence  of  astronomy  in  opposition   to  the 
once  settled  opinion  of  divines,  so  we  should  not  shrink 
from  the  evidence  of  chemistry  if  it  should  be  adverse  to 
transubstantiation.^      The   Church,  on    the    other   hand, 
examines  these  conclusions  by  her  standard  of  faith,  and 
decides  whether  they  can  be  taught  in  theology.*     But 
she  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  philosophical  truth 
of  an  opinion,  and  cannot  convict  the  philosopher  of  error. 
The  two  domains  are  as  distinct  as  reason  and  faith  ;  and 
we  must  not  identify  what  we  know  with  whr«-  we  believe, 
but  must  separate  the  philosopher  from  his  philosophy. 
The  system  may  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  whole 
teaching  of  Christianity,  and  yet  the  philosopher,  while 
he  holds  it  to  be  philosophically  true  and  certain,  may 
continue  to  believe  all  Catholic  doctrine,  and  to  perform 
all  the  spiritual  duties  of  a  laymen  or  a  priest.     For  dis- 
cord cannot  exist  between  the  certain  results  of  scientific 
investifjation  and  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Church.      Both 
are  true,  and  there  is  no  conflict  of  truths.     But  while 
the  teaching  of  science  is  distinct  and  definite,  that  of  the 
Church  is  subject  to  alteration.      Theology  is  at  no  time 
absolutely  complete,  but  always  liable  to  be  modified,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  made  a  fixed  test  of  truth.^     Con- 
sequently there  is    no  reason   against  the   union  of  the 
Churches.     For  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  which  is 


'  Freiheit  Jer  IV'issfnschnft,  p.  32. 

•  Einleitung.  pp.  305,  317,  3q7- 

'  tbU.  ii.  655.  •  Ibid.  ii.  676. 


^  .'Uhenaum  i.  167. 
*  .  \the*i.iHm,  i.  2  j3. 
"  ibid.  ii.  661. 
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the  formal  principle  of  Protestantism,  belongs  to  Catholics  • 
and  there  is  no  actual  Catholic  dogma  which  may  not 
lose  all  that  is  objectionable  to  Protestants  by  the  trans- 
forming process  of  development.' 

The  errors  of  Dr.  Frohschammer  in  these  passajjes  are 
not  exclusively  his  own.      He  has  only  drawn  certain  con- 
clusions from  premisses  which  are  very  commonly  received. 
Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  confound  religious  truth  with 
the  voice  of  ecclesiastical  authority.      Dr.  Frohschammer 
having  fallen  into  this  vulgar  mistake,  argues  that  because 
the  authority  is  fallible  the  truth  must  be  uncertain.    .Many 
Catholics  attribute  to  theological  opinions  which  have  pre- 
vailed for  centuries  without  reproach  a  sacredness  nearly 
approaching  that  which  belongs  to  articles  of  faith :  Dr. 
Frohschammer  extends  to  defined  dogmas  the  liability  to 
change  which  belongs  to  opinions  that  yet  await  a  final 
and  conclusive  investigation.     Thousands  of  zealous  men 
are  persuaded  that  a  conflict  may  arise  between  defined 
doctrines  of  the  Church  and  conclusions  which  are  certain 
according  to  all  the  tests  of  science :   Dr.  Frohschammer 
adopts  this  view,  and  argues  that  none  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Church  are  final,  and  that  consequently  in  such  a 
case  they  must  give  way.     Lastly,  uninstructed  men  com- 
monly impute  to  historical  and  natural  science  the  un- 
certainty  which   is    inseparable    from    pure    speculation: 
Dr.   Frohschammer  accepts  the  equality,  but  claims  for 
metaphysics  the  same  certainty  and  independence  which 
those  sciences  possess. 

Having  begun  his  course  in  company  with  many  who 
have  exactly  opposite  ends  in  view.  Dr.  Frohschammer, 
in  a  recent  tract  on  the  union  of  the  Churches,  entirely 
separates  himself  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  theory 
of  development.  He  had  received  the  impulse  to  his  new 
system  from  the  opposition  of  those  whom  he  considered 
the  advocates  of  an  excessive  uniformity  and  the  enemies 
of  progess,  and  their  contradiction  has  driven  him  to  a 
point  where  he  entirely  sacrifices  unity  to  change.  He 
now  affirms  that  our   Lord   desired   no  unity  or  perfect 

'    Wiedtrvin-inigung  Jer  Katholiken  und  Protesliinkn.  pp.  26,  35. 
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conformity  among  His  followers,  except  in  morals  and 
charity ;  ^  that  He  gave  no  definite  system  of  doctrine ; 
and  that  the  form  which  Christian  faith  may  have  assumed 
in  a  particular  age  has  no  validity  for  all  future  time,  but 
is  subject  to  continual  modification."  The  definitions,  he 
says,  which  the  Church  has  made  from  time  to  time  are 
not  to  be  obstinately  adhered  to  ;  and  the  advancement 
of  religious  knowledge  is  obtained  by  genius,  not  by 
learning,  and  is  not  regulated  by  traditions  and  fixed 
niles.'  He  maintains  that  not  only  the  form  but  the 
substance  varies  ;  that  the  belief  of  one  age  may  be  not 
only  extended  but  abandoned  in  another  ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  which  separates  immutable 
dogma  from  undecided  opinions.* 

The  causes  which  drove  Dr.  Frohschammer  into  heresy 
would  scarcely  have  deserved  great  attention   from   the 
mere  merit  of  the  man,   for  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of 
having,  in  the  first    instance,  exhibited    very  superficial 
notions  of  theology.     Their  instructivenes  ^  consists  in  the 
conspicuous  example  they  afford  of  the  effect  of  certain 
en-ors  which  at  the  present  day  are  commonly  held  and 
rarely  contradicted.      When  he    found   himself  censured 
unjustly,  as  he  thought,  by  the  Holy  See,  it  should  have 
been  enough  for  him  to  believe  in  his  conscience  that  he 
was  in  agreement  with  the  true  faith  of  the  Church.     He 
would   not  then  have   proceeded  to  consider   the  whole 
Church  infected  with  the  liability  to  err  from  which  her 
rulers  arc   not  exempt,  or  to   degrade   the    fundamental 
tniths  of  Christianity  to  the  level  of  mere  school  opinions. 
Authority  appeared  in  his  eyes  to  stand  for  the  whole 
Church;   and  therefore,   in   endeavouring  to  shield  him- 
self from  its  influence,  he  abandoned  th.    "'st  principles  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system.     Far  from  having  aided  the  cause 
of  freedom,  his  errors  have  provoked  a  reaction  against  it, 
which  must  be  looked  upon  with  deep  anxiety,  and  of 
which  the  first  significant  symptom  remains  to  be  described. 
On  the  2 1st  of  December  1863,  the  Tope  addressed 
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a  Brief  to  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  which  was  published 
on  the  5th  of  March.     This  document  explains  that  the 
Holy  Fathi  --  had  originally  been  led  to  suspect  the  recent 
Congress   at   Munich   of  a    tendency  similar  to  that  of 
Frohschammer,    and    had    consequently    viewed    it   with 
great  distrust ;  but  that  these  feelings  were  removcil  bv 
the  address  which  was  adopted  at  the  meeting,  and  by  the 
report  of  the  Archbishop.     And  he  expresses  the  consola- 
tion he  has  derived   from  the  principles  which  prevailed 
in  the  assembly,  and   applauds   the  design   of  those  by 
whom  it  was   convened.     He   asked  for  the   opinion  of 
the  German   prelates,  in   order  to   be  able  to  determine 
whether,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  their  Church,  it 
is  right  that  the  Congress  should  be  renewed. 

Besides  the  censure  of  the  doctrines  of  Frohschammer. 
and   the   approbation   given   to  the  acts  of   the  Munich 
Congress,  the  Brief  contains  passages  of  deeper  and  more 
general    import,  not  directly  touching  the  action  of  the 
German  divines,  but  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
position  of  this  Review.     The  substance  of  these  passa-es 
is   as  follows  :    In   the   present  condition  of  society  the 
supreme    authority    in    the    Church    is    more    than' ever 
necessary,  and  must  not  surrender  in  the  smallest  degree 
the  exclusive  direction  of  ecclesiastical   knowledge.   ".An 
entire  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  Sec  and  the 
Roman   congregations    cannot    be   inconsistent   with  the 
freedom  and  progress  of  science.     The  disposition  tc  find 
fault   with   the  scholastic    theology,  and   to  dispute  the 
conclusions  and  the  method  of  its  teachers,  threatens  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  because  the  Church  has  not  only 
allowed  theology  to  remain  for  centuries  faithful  to  their 
system,  but   has  urgently  recommended  it  as  the  safest 
bulwark  of  the  faith,  and  an  efficient  weapon  against  her 
enemies.      Catholic  writers  are   not  bound  only  by  tho^e 
decisions  of  the  infallible  Church  which  regard  articles  of 
faith.     They  must  also  submit  to  the  theological  decisions 
of  the   Roman  congregations,  and   to  the  opinions  which 
are  commonly  received  in  the  schools.     And  it  is  wroiiLj, 
though  not  heretical,  to  reject  those  decisions  or  opinions. 
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In  a  word,  therefore,  the  Brief  affirms  that  the  common 
opinions  and  explanations  of  Catholic  divines  ought  not 
to  yield  to  the  progress  of  secular  science,  and  that  the 
course  ot  theological  knowledge  ought  to  be  controlled  by 
the  decrees  of  the  Index. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  letter  of  this  document 

might    be    interpreted    in    a    sense    consistent    with    the 

habitua.    language   of   the    //ome    and   Foreign    Revtezv. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  censure  is  evidently  aimed  at  that 

exaggerated  claim  of  independence  which  would  deny  to 

the  Pope  and  the  Episcopate  any  right  of  interfering  in 

literature,  and  would  transfer  the  whole  weight  heretofore 

belonging  to  the  traditions  of  the  schools  of  theology  to  the 

incomplete,  and  therefore  uncertain,  conclusions  of  modern 

science.     On    the  other    hand,    the    Review   has    always 

maintained,  in  common  with  all  Catholics,  that  if  the  one 

Church  has  an  organ  it  is  through  that  organ  that  she 

must  speak ;    that   her   authority   is   not   limited    to   the 

precise    sphere    of   her    infallibility  ;    and    that    opinions 

which  she  has  long  tolerated  or  approved,  and   has  for 

centuries  found   compatible  with   the   secular  as  well  as 

religious    knowledge    of    the    age,    cannot     be     lightly 

supplanted  by  new  hypotheses   of  scientific  men,  which 

have  not  yet  had   time  to  prove  their  consistency  with 

dogmatic   truth.       But  such  a  plausible  accommodation, 

even  if  it  were  honest  or  dignified,  would  only  disguise 

and  obscure  those  ideas  which  it  has  been  the  chief  object 

of  the  Review   to  proclaim.       It   is,  therefore,   not  only 

more  respectful  to  the  Holy  Sec,  but  more  serviceable  to 

the  principles  of  the  Reviezv  itself,  and  more  in  accordance 

with  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  to  interpret 

the  words  of  the  I'opc  as  they  were  really  meant,  than  to 

elude  their  consequences   by   subtle   distinctions,   and   to 

profess  a  formal  adoption  of  maxims  which  no  man  who 

holds  the  principles  of  the  Review  can   accept   in   their 

intended  signification. 

One  of  these  maxims  is  that  theological  and  other 
opinions  long  held  and  allowed  in  the  Church  gather 
tmth  from  time,  and  an  authority  in  some  sort  binding 
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from  the  implied  sanction  of  the  Holy  Sec,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  rejected  without  rashness  ;  and  that  the  decrees 
of  the  congn  gation  of  the  Index  possess  an  authority  quite 
independent  of  the  ac(iuiremeiits  of  the  men  compo.sin<T ,(. 
This   is  no   new   opinion  ;    it   is   only  expressed  011  "the 
present  occasion  with  unusual  solemnity  and  distinctness. 
But  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  this  Revieiv  consists 
in  a  clear  recognition,  first,  of  the  infinite  gulf  which  in 
theology  separates  what  is  of  faith  from  what  is  not  of 
faith, — revealed  dogmas  from  opinions  unconnected  with 
them  by  logical  necessity,  and  therefore  incapable  of  any- 
thing higher  than  a  natural  certainty — and  next,  of  the 
practical  difference  which  exists  in  ecclesiastical  discipline 
between  the  acts  of  infallible  authority  and  those  which 
possess  no  higher  sanction  than  that  of  canonical  le.,'a!ity. 
That  which  is  not  decided  with  dogmatic  infallibihty  is 
for  the  time  susceptible  only  of  a  scientific  determination, 
which  advances  with  the  progress  of  science,  and  becomes 
absolute  only  where  science  has  attained   its  final  icMilts. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  scientific  progress  is  beneficial,  and 
even    necessary,  to   the   Church;  on   the   other,  it  must 
inevitably    be    opposed    by   the    guardians    of  traditionid 
opinion,  to  whom,  as  such,   no  share  in   it  belongs,  and 
who,  by  their  own  acts  and  those  of  their  predeccs>!ors,  are 
committed  to  views  which  it  menaces  or  destroys.     The 
same  principle  which,  in  certain  conjunctures,  imposes  the 
duty  of  surrendering  received  opinions  imposes  in  cijual 
extent,  and  under  like  conditions,  the  duty  of  disrc<;ariiing 
the  fallible  authorities  that  uphold  them. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Holy  See  not,  of  course,  to  deny 
the  distinction  between  dogma  and  opinion,  upon  which 
this  duty  is  founded,  but  to  reduce  the  practical  rcoc^nition 
of  it  among  Catholics  to  the  smallest  possible  limiK  A 
grave  question  therefore  arises  as  to  the  position  of  a 
Review  founded  in  great  part  for  the  purpose  of  exemplify- 
ing this  distinction.!      In  con.sidering  the  solution  of  this 

'  The  prospt'i-tus  of  the  A',-f/,7ti  lont.iim'ii  these  wo^l^:  •■  It  uill  n!..-t,i::!  •■:>.■■'. 
<l:ri-ct  thciilogiail  (lisciissiDti,  as  f.ir  ;is  external  aivuni5t.ince.s  will  all.,*;  and  ir. 
de.:liiis  with  thc;>e  mixed  (|Ui-,ti()ns  into  wlii  li  tlie.iloj^v  indirectlv  entiiv  its  J"ii 
w,ll  !»•  tn  c<.m!Mne  devoti-(i  to  the  ( 'hunh  ^v;.^  di=criniin,it:ull  ;;i,i!  .  .:n;:-;L;:  in  iSe 
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question  two  circumstances  must  be  borne  in  mind : 
first,  that  the  antagonism  now  so  forcibly  expressed  has 
always  been  known  and  acknowledged  ;  and  secondly, 
that  no  part  of  the  Brief  applies  directly  to  the  Reinew. 
Tiie  Revie'M  was  as  distinctly  opposed  to  the  Roman 
sentiment  before  the  Brief  as  since,  and  it  is  still  as  free 
from  censure  as  before.  It  was  at  no  time  in  virtual 
sympathy  with  authority  on  the  points  in  question,  and 
it  is  not  now  in  formal  conflict  with  authority. 

But  the  definiteness  with  which  the  Holy  See  has 
pronounced  its  will,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  the 
initiative,  seem  positively  to  invite  adhesion,  and  to  convey 
a  special  warning  to  all  who  have  expressed  opinions 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the  Brief.  A  periodical  which 
not  only  has  done  so,  but  exists  in  a  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  so,  cannot  with  propriety  refuse  to 
survey  the  new  position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  this 
important  act.  For  the  conduct  of  a  Review  involves 
more  delicate  relations  with  the  government  of  the  Church 
than  the  authorship  of  an  isolated  book.  When  opinions 
which  an  author  defends  are  rejected  at  Rome,  he  either 
makes  his  submission,  or,  if  his  mind  remains  unaltered, 
silently  leaves  his  book  to  take  its  chance,  and  to  influence 
men  according  to  its  merits.  But  such  passivity,  however 
right  and  seemly  in  the  author  of  a  book,  is  inapplicable 
to  the  case  of  a  Revieiv.  The  periodical  iteration  of 
rejected  propositions  would  amount  to  insult  and  defiance, 
and  would  probably  provoke  more  definite  measures  ;  and 
thus  the  result  would  be  to  commit  authority  yet  more 
irrevocably  to  an  opinion  which  otherwise  might  take  no 
deep  root,  and  might  yield  ultimately  to  the  influence  of 
time.  For  it  is  hard  to  surrender  a  cause  on  behalf  of 
which  a  struggle  has  been  sustained,  and  spiritual  evils 
have  been  inflicted.  In  an  isolated  book,  the  author  need 
discuss  no  more  topics  than   he  likes,  and  any  want  of 

ireument  of  hi-r  opponents  ;  to  rftiMuile  frecduui  of  iiKiniry  witli  implicit  faith, 
ind  to  discountenance  wh:it  i".  untenaM'-and  uiirtal,  witlunit  lor^ittin«  the  tender- 
ness due  to  the  weak,  or  the  rcvercnci'  risjlilly  claimed  lor  what  is  sacred.  Sub- 
mittins  without  reserve  to  infallihl.'  autlmriiy.  it  wdl  eiicoiir.ii;e  a.  habit  of  nian'.y 
tiivcstii;alioii  un  subjects  of  scicutiiic  luicre-.l.' 
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agreement  with  ecclesiastical  authority  may  receive  so  little 
prominence  as  to  excite  no  attention.  But  a  continuous 
A'evhw,  which  adopted  this  kind  of  reserve,  would  |;ivc  a 
negative  prominence  to  the  topics  it  persistently  .ivoidcd 
and  by  thus  keeping  before  the  world  the  position  it 
occupied  would  hold  out  a  perpetual  invitation  t..  iu 
readers  to  judge  between  the  Church  and  itself  What- 
ever  it  gained  of  approbation  and  assent  would  be  ^c 
much  lost  to  the  autliority  and  dignity  of  the  Holy  See' 
It  could  only  hope  to  succeed  by  trading  on  the  scancal 
it  caused. 

But  in  reality  its  success  could  no  longer  advance  the 
cause  of  truth.      For  what  is  the  Holy  See  in  its  relation 
to  the  masses  of  Catholics,  and  where  docs  its  strcn-tii 
lie  ?      It  is  the  organ,  the  mouth,  the  head  of  the  Church. 
Its  strength  consists  in  its  agreement  with  tlic  "cncral 
conviction  of  the  faithful.     When  it  expresses  the  common 
knowledge  and  sense  of  the  age,  or  of  a  large  majority  of 
Catholics,  its  position  is  impregnable.    The  force  it  derives 
from  this  general  support  makes  direct  opposition  hope- 
less,  and  therefore  disedifying,  tending  only  to  divJMon 
and  promoting  reaction  rather  than  reform.     The  influ- 
ence by  which  it  is  to  bo  moved  must  be  directed  first 
on  that  which  gives  its  strength,  and   must  pervade  the 
members  in  order  that  it   may  reach  the  head.     Wiii.e 
the  general  sentiment  of  Catholics  is  unaltered,  the  course 
of  the  Holy  See  remains  unaltered  too.     As  soon  as  th,.t 
sentiment  is  modified,  Rome  sympathises  with  the  ch,in-e. 
The  ecclesiastical    government,    based    upon    the    public 
opinion   of   the  Church,  and   acting   through   it,   cannot 
separate  itself  from    the  mass  of  the  faithful,  and   keep 
pace   with  the  progress  of  the  instructed  minority.      It 
follows    slowly    and    warily,    and    sometimes    be-ins  by 
resisting  and  denouncing  what  in  the  end   it  th(iroui;h!v 
adopts.      Hence   a   direct   controversy   with    Rome  holds 
out  the  prospect  of  great  evils,  and  at  best  a  Lrinen  and 
unprofitable  victory.      The  victory  that  is  fruitful  sprin-s 
from  that  gradual  change  in  the  knowledge,  the  ideas,  and 
the  convictions  of  the  Catholic   body,  wliich,  in  due  time, 
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i-rcrcomes  the  natural  reluctance  to  forsake  a  beaten 
path,  and  by  insensible  degrees  constrains  the  mouth- 
piece of  tradition  to  conform  itself  to  the  new  atmosphere 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  slow,  silent,  indirect 
action  of  public  opinion  bears  the  Holy  Sec  along, 
without  any  demoralising  conflict  or  dishonourable 
capitulation.  This  action  belongs  essentially  to  the 
(jravcr  scientific  literature  to  direct :  and  the  inquiry  what 
form  that  literature  should  assume  at  any  given  moment 
involves  no  question  which  alTccts  its  substance,  though  it 
may  often  involve  questions  of  moral  fitness  sufficiently 
decisive  for  a  particular  occasion. 

It  was  never  pretended  that  the  Home  ami  Foreif^n  Re- 
view represented  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  Catholics. 
The  Holy  See  has  had  their  support  in  maintaining  a 
view  of  the  obligations  of  Catholic  literature  very  different 
from  the  one  which  has  been  upheld  in  the.se  i)ages  ;  nor 
could  it  explicitly  abandon  th:it  view  without  taking  up  a 
new  position  in  the  Church.  All  that  could  be  hoped  for 
on  the  other  side  was  silence  and  forbearance,  and  for  a 
time  they  have  been  conceded.  Uut  this  is  the  case  no 
longer.  The  toleration  has  now  been  pointedly  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman  theory  have 
been  challenged  with  the  summons  to  submit. 

If  the  opinions  for  which  submission  is  claimed  were 
new,  or  if  the  opposition  now  signalised  were  one  of 
which  there  had  hitherto  been  any  doubt,  a  question 
might  have  arisen  as  to  the  limits  of  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  See  over  the  conscience,  and  the  necessity  or 
possibility  of  accepting  the  view  which  it  propounds.  But 
no  problem  of  this  kind  has  in  fact  presented  itself  for 
consideration.  The  differences  which  are  now  proclaimed 
have  all  along  been  acknowletlgcd  to  exist  ;  and  the 
conductors  of  this  Rex>inL>  arc  unable  to  yield  their  assent 
to  the  opinions  put  forward  in  ti-e  iirief 

In  these  circumstances  there  are  two  courses  which  it 
is  impossible  to  take.  It  would  be  wrong  to  abandon 
principles  which  have  been  well  considered  and  are 
sincerely  held,  and   it  would  also  be  wrong  to  assail  the 
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authority  which  contradicts  them.  Ih*-  principles  have 
not  ceased  to  be  true,  nor  the  authority  to  b<'  l.-^itiniatc 
because  the  two  are  in  contradiction.  To  submit  the 
intellect  and  o.nsci.ncc  without  exainininfr  the  reason. 
ablcticss  and  justice  of  this  decree,  f)r  to  reject  the 
authority  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  abuscl,  would 
equally  be  a  sin,  on  one  side  af,'ainst  morals,  on  the  other 
against  faith.  The  conscience  cannot  Jxr  rclicvivj  hv 
castint:  on  the  administrators  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
the  whole  responsibility  of  preservinjj  rcli-ious  trutl; ;  nor 
can  it  be  emancipated  by  a  virtual  apostasy.  For  the 
Church  is  neither  a  despotism  in  which  the  convictions  of 
the  faithful  possess  no  power  of  expressing  thcmsch  s 
and  no  means  of  cxercisin-j  le-itim nte  control,  nor  is  it  ai 
organised  anarchy  -vhcre  the  judicial  and  administrative 
powers  arc  destitute  of  that  authority  which  is  concc!icl 
to  them  in  civil  society  -the  authority  which  coinmamU 
submission  even  where  it  cannot  impose  a  conviction  of 
the  rifjhteousness  of  its  acts. 

No  Catholic  can  contemplate  without  alarm  the  evil 
that  would  be  caused  by  a  Catholic  journal  persistently 
labouring  to  thwart  the  published  will  of  the  I  Inly  .See 
and  continuously  defyinjj  its  authority.  The  coiuiuctors 
of  this  /'^tt>nzv  refuse  to  take  upon  themselves  the  rcspuiisi. 
biiity  of  such  a  position.  And  if  it  were  accepted,  the 
AVr.vrc  would  represent  no  section  of  Catholics.  Hut  the 
reprcsf-ntative  character  is  as  essential  to  it  as  the 
opinions  it  professes,  or  the  literary  resources  it  commancir 
There  is  no  lack  of  periodical  publications  repicscntin,' 
science  apart  from  religion,  or  religion  apart  from  science! 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  f/awe  ami  Forei>^n  Rcvic:v 
has  been  that  it  lias  attempted  to  exhibit  the  two  in 
union  ;  and  the  interest  which  has  been  attached  to 
its  views  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  tlie\-  were  put 
forward  as  essentially  Catholic  in  proportion  to  their 
scientific  truth,  and  as  expressing  more  faithfully  than 
oven  the  voice  of  authority  the  genuine  spirit  of  t.he 
Church  in  relation  to  intellect.  Its  object  has  been  to 
elucidate  the  harmony  which  exists  between  religion  and 
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the  established  conclusions  of  sccilar  kiiowlcdtje,  and  to 
exhibit  the  real  amity  and  sym|):Ui\y  between  the  methods 
of  science  and  the  methods  employed  by  the  Church. 
That  amity  and  sympathy  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
refuse  to  admit,  and  her  friends  have  not  Icarnei'  to  under- 
stand. Lonjj  disowned  by  a  lar^c  part  o(  on  coi)atc, 
they  are  now  rejected  by  the  Holy  Sec  ;  aiiu  ssuc  Is 
vital  to  a  Rrvieiv  which,  in  cca-in^  to  uphold  them,  would 
surrender  the  whole  reason  of  its  existence. 

Warned,  therefore,  by  the  lan<^uat;c  of  the  Hricf,  I  will 
not  provoke   ecclesiastical   authority   to   a   more   explicit 
repudiation  of  doctrines  which  arc  necessary  to  secure  its 
influence   upon    the  advance  of  moJern   science.      I    will 
not  challenRC   a  conllict  whiih  would   only  deceive   the 
world   into  a  belief  that  rcli'Mon  cannot  be  harmonised 
with  all  that   is   riijht   and    true  in  the  proijress  of  the 
present  a<je.      But   I   will   satiifice   the   existence   of  the 
Ranew  to  the  defence  of  its  principles,  in  order  that   I 
may  combine  the  obedience  which   is  due  to  legitimate 
eccii-siastical    authority,    with    an    equally    conscientious 
maintenance    of    the    ri-htful    and    necessary    liberty    of 
thought.     A  conjuncture  like  the  present  does  not  perplex 
the  conscience  of  a  Catholic  ;  for  his  oblic;ation  to  refrain 
from  woundint,'  the  peace  of  the  Church  is  neither  more 
nor  less  real  than  that  of  professin':j  nothing  besiilc  or 
against  his  convictions.      If  these  duties  have    not    been 
always  understood,  at  least  the  Howe  and  Fon-ii^n  Review 
will  not  betray  them  ;  and  the  cause  it  has  imperfectly 
expounded  can  be  more  efllciently  served    in   future  by 
means  which  will  neither  w  eakcn  the  position  of  authority 
nor  depend  for  their  influence  on  its  approval. 

If,  as  I  have  heard,  but  now  am  scarcely  anxious  to 
believe,  there  are  those,  lx)th  in  the  comnnmion  of  the 
Church  and  out  of  it,  who  have  found  comfort  in  the 
existence  of  this  Review,  and  have  watched  its  straic;ht 
short  course  with  hopeful  interest,  Uustin;.^  it  as  a  sign 
that  the  knowledge  deposited  in  their  minds  by  study, 
and  transformed  by  conscience  into  inviolable  convictions, 
was  not  only  tolerated   among  Catholics,  but  might  be 
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reasonably  held  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  their  systei.i ; 
who  were  willing  to  accept  its  principles  as  a  possible 
solution  of  the  difficulties  they  saw  in  Catholicism,  and 
were  even  prepared  to  make  its  fate  the  touchstone  of  the 
real  spirit  of  our  hierarchy  ;  or  who  deemed  that  while  it 
lasted  it  promised  them  some  immunity  from  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  uniformity,  some  safeguard  against 
resistance  to  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  frccuom, 
;ind  some  protection  for  themselves,  since,  however  weak 
its  influence  as  an  auxiliary,  it  would,  by  its  position, 
encounter  the  first  shock,  and  so  divert  from  others  the 
censures  which  they  apprehended ;  who  have  fouiui  a 
welcome  encouragement  in  its  confidence,  a  satisfaction 
in  its  sincerity  when  they  shrank  from  revealing  their 
own  thoughts,  or  a  salutary  restraint  when  its  moderation 
failed  to  satisfy  their  ardour  ;  whom,  not  being  Catholic, 
it  has  induced  to  think  less  hardly  of  the  Church,  or, 
being  Catholics,  has  bound  more  strongly  to  her  ; — to  r.li 
these  I  would  say  that  the  principles  it  has  upheld  wi  1 
not  die  with  it,  but  will  find  their  destined  advocates,  and 
triumph  in  their  appointed  time.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  Church  it  has  been  a  law  of  her  nature,  that  the  tru'.hs 
which  eventually  proved  themselves  the  legitimate  products 
of  her  doctrine,  have  had  to  make  their  slow  way  upwa  as 
through  a  phalanx  of  hostile  habits  and  traditions,  and  to 
be  rescued,  not  only  from  open  enemies,  but  also  froi  > 
friendly  hands  that  were  not  worthy  to  defend  them,  h 
is  right  that  in  every  arduous  enterprise  some  one  who 
stakes  no  influence  on  the  issue  should  make  the  tirs; 
essay,  whilst  the  true  champions,  like  the  Triarii  of  the 
Roman  legions,  are  behind,  and  wait,  without  wavering, 
until  the  crisis  calls  them  forward. 

And  already  it  seems  to  have  arrived.  All  that  is 
being  done  for  ecclesiastical  learning  by  the  priesthood 
of  the  Continent  bears  testimony  to  the  truths  which 
arc  now  called  in  question  ;  and  every  work  of  reiil 
science  written  by  a  Catholic  adds  to  their  force.  The 
example  of  great  writers  aids  their  cause  more  powcrfu'iy 
than    many   theoretical   discussions.       Indeed,   when    tiic 
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principles  of  the  antagonism  which  divides  Catholics  have 
been  brought  clearly  out,  the  part  of  theory  is  accom- 
plished, and  most   of  the  work  of  a  Review  is  done,      it 
remains  that  the  principles  which  have  been  made  intel- 
Ijaible  should  be  translated  into  practice,  and  should  pass 
from  the  arena   of   discussion   into  the   ethical   code   of 
literature.      In   that  shape  their  efficacy  will   be  acknow- 
ledged, and  they  will  cease  to   be   the  object  of  alarm. 
Those  who   have  been   indignant   at   hearing   that    their 
methods    are    obsolete   and    their    labours   vain,   will    be 
taut^ht  by  experience  to  recognise  in  the  works  of  another 
school  services  to  religion   more   momentous  than   those 
which  they  themselves  have  aspired  to  perform  ;  practice 
will  compel  the  assent  which  is  denied  to  theory  ;  and 
men  will  learn  to  value  in  the  fruit  what  the  germ  did  not 
reveal  to  them.     Therefore  it  is  to  the  prospect  of  tl.at 
development  of  Catholic  learning  which  is  too  powerful  to 
be  arrested  or  repressed  that  I  would  direct  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  are  tempted  to  yield  either  to  a  malignant 
joy  or   an   unjust   despondo.icy   at  the  language  of  the 
Holy  St-        If  the  spirit  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Rei'iew 
really  animates  those  whose  sympathy  it  enjoyed,  neither 
their  principles,  nor  t'  eir  confidence,  nor  their  hopes  will 
be  shaken   by  its  extinction.     It   was  but  a  partial  and 
temporary  embodiment  of  an  imperishable  idea — the  faint 
reflection  of  a  light  which  still  lives  and  burns  in  the  hearts 
of  the  silent  thinkers  of  the  Church. 
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Tui::  intention  of  Pius  IX.  to  convene  a  General  Counci! 
became  known  in  the  autumn  of  1 864,  shortly  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Syllabus.  They  were  the  two  principal 
measures  which  were  designed  to  restore  the  spiritu;il  and 
temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See.  When  the  idea  of  the 
Council  was  first  put  forward  it  met  with  no  favour.  The 
French  bishops  discouraged  it ;  and  the  French  bishops 
holding  the  talisman  of  the  occupying  army,  spoke  with 
authority.  Later  on,  when  the  position  had  been  altered  by 
the  impulse  which  the  Sj'llabus  gave  to  the  ultramontane 
opinions,  they  revived  the  scheme  they  had  first  opposed 
Those  who  felt  their  influence  injured  by  the  change 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  Court  of  Rome  was  more 
prudent  than  some  of  its  partisans,  and  that  the  Episcopal; 
was  less  given  to  e.>itremes  than  the  priesthood  and  laity. 
They  conceived  the  hope  that  an  assembly  of  bishops 
would  curb  the  intemperance  of  a  zeal  which  was  largely 
directed  against  their  own  order,  and  would  authentically 
sanction  such  an  exposition  of  Catholic  ideas  as  woull 
reconcile  the  animosity  that  feeds  on  things  spoken  i:i 
the  heat  of  controversy,  and  on  tiie  errors  of  incompetent 
apologists.  They  had  accepted  the  Syllabus  ;  but  they 
wished  to  obtain  canonicity  for  their  own  iiitcr[)retati'in 
of  it.  If  tiiosc  who  had  succeeded  in  assigning;  an 
acceptable  meaning  to  its  censures  could  appear  in  a  body 
to  plead  their  cau.'^^e  before  the  I'opc,  the  pretensions 
wiiich  compromised  the  Church  might  be  peimanentl) 
repressed. 

'    The  North  tlritnh  Kevi,-.c.  Oi  tol«r  1870. 
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Once,  during  the  struggle  for  the  temporal  power,  the 
question  was  pertinently  asked,  how  it  was  that  men  so 
perspicacious  and  so  enlightened  as  those  who  were  its 
most  conspicuous  champions,  could  bring  themselves  to 
justify  a  system  of  government  which  their  own  principles 
condemned.  The  explanation  then  given  was,  that  they 
were  making  a  sacrifice  which  would  be  compensated 
hereafter,  that  those  who  succoured  the  Pope  in  his  utmost 
need  were  establishing  a  claim  which  would  make  them 
irresistible  in  better  time  when  they  should  demand 
(Treat  acts  of  conciliation  i  d  reform.  It  appeared  to 
these  men  that  the  time  ha  come  to  reap  the  harvest 
they  had  arduously  sown. 

The  Council  did  not  originate  in  the  desire  to  exalt 
beyond  measure  the  cause  of  Rome.      It  was  proposed  in 
the  interest  of  moderation  ;   and  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
was  one  of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  promoting  it.     The 
Cardinals    were    consulted,    and    pronounced    aj^ainst    it. 
The   Pope    overruled    their    resistance.      Whatever    em- 
barrassments might  be  in  store,  and  however  difficult  the 
enterprise,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  evoke  a  force  capable 
of  accomplishing  infinite  good   for   religion.      It  was   an 
instrument  of  unknown  power  that  inspired  little  confi- 
dence, but  awakened  vague  hopes  of  relief  for  the  ills  of 
society  and  the  divisions  of  Christendom.     The  guardians 
of  immovable    traditions,   and    the    leaders    of   progress 
in  religious   knowledge,  were   not  to  share  in  the  work. 
The   schism    of   the    East   was   widened    by   the    angry 
quarrel  between  Russia  and  the  Pope  ;  and  the  letter  to 
the  Protestants,  whose  orders  are  not  recognised  at  Rome, 
could  not  be  more  than  a  ceremonious  challenge.     There 
was  no  promise  of  sympathy  in  these  invitations  or  in  the 
answers  they  provoked  ;  but  the  belief  spread  to  many 
schools  of  thought,  and  was  held  b>-  Dr.  I'usey  and   by 
Dean   Stanley,   by   Professor    Hase    and   by   M.   Guizot, 
that  the  auspicious  issue  of  the  Council  was  an  object  ot 
vital  care  to  all  denominations  of  Christian  men. 

The  Council  of  Trent  impressed  on  the  Church  the 
stamp  of  an  intolerant  age,  and  perpetuated  by  its  decrees 
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the  spirit  of  an  austere  immorality.      The  ideas  embodied 
in    the    Roman    Incjuisition    became    characteristic  of  a 
system  which  obeyed   expediency  by  submitting   to  in- 
definite    modification,    but     underwent     no     change   of 
principle.     Three  centuries   have   so   changed   the  world 
that    the  maxims   with   which   the   Church    resisted   the 
Reformation  have  become  her  weakness  an-!  her  reproach, 
and    that   which    arrested   her    decline    now   arrests  her 
progress.     To  break   effectually  with  that  tradition  and 
e-idicate  its  influence,  nothing  less  is  required  than  an 
authority  equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  imposed.     The 
Vatican  Council  was  the   first   sufficient   occasion  which 
Catholicism  had  enjoyed  to  reform,  remodel,  and  adapt 
the  work  of  Trent.      This  idea  was  present  among  the 
motives    which    caused    it    to    be    summoned.       It   was 
apparent  that  two  systems  which   cannot   be   reconciled 
were  about  to  contend  at  the  Council  ;  but  the  extent  and 
force  of  the  reforming  spirit  were  unknown. 

Seventeen  questions  submitted  by  the  Holy  See  to 
the  bishops  in  1867  concerned  matters  of  discipline, 
the  regulation  of  marriage  and  education,  the  policy  of 
encouraging  new  monastic  orders,  and  the  meajis  of 
making  the  parochial  clergy  more  dependent  on  the 
bishops.  They  gave  no  indication  of  the  deeper  motives 
of  the  time.  In  the  midst  of  many  trivial  proposals,  the 
leading  objects  of  reform  grew  more  defined  as  the  time 
approached,  and  men  became  conscious  of  distinct  pur- 
poses based  on  a  consistent  notion  of  the  Church.  Tlicy 
received  systematic  expression  from  a  Bohemian  priest, 
whose  work.  T/i,-  Reform  of  the  Church  in  its  Head  and 
Members,  is  founded  on  practical  experience,  not  only  on 
litc:ar\-  theory,  and  is  the  most  im.portant  manifesto  of 
these  ideas.  The  author  e.xhorts  the  Council  to  restrict 
centralisation,  to  reduce  the  office  of  the  Holy  Sec  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  its  primacy,  to  restore  to  the  Episcopate 
the  prerogatives  which  have  been  confiscated  by  Rome, 
to  abolish  the  temporal  government,  which  is  the  prop  of 
hierarchical  despotism,  to  revise  the  matrimonial  discipline, 
to  suppress  many  religious  orders  and  the  solemn  vows 
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for  all,  to  modify  the  absolute  rule  of  celibacy  for  the 
clergy,  to  admit  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  Liturgy, 
to  allow  a  larger  share  to  the  laity  in  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  encourage  the  education  of  the 
clergy  at  universities,  and  to  renounce  the  claims  of 
medisval  theocracy,  which  are  fruitful  of  suspicion  between 
Church  and  State. 

Many  Catholics  in  many  countries  concurred  in  great 
part  of  this  programme  ;  but  it  was  not  the  symbol  of  a 
connected  party.  Few  agreed  with  the  author  in  all 
parts  of  his  ideal  church,  or  did  not  tiiink  that  he  had 
omitted  essential  points.  Among  the  inveterate  abuses 
which  the  Council  of  Trent  failed  to  extirpate  was  the 
very  one  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Lutheran>"sm. 
The  belief  is  still  retained  in  the  superficial  Catholicism 
of  Southern  Europe  that  the  Pope  can  release  the  dead 
from  Purgatory  ;  and  money  is  obtained  at  Rome  on  the 
assurance  that  every  mass  said  at  a  particular  altar  opens 
heaven  to  the  soul  for  which  it  is  offered  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Index  of  prohibited  books  is  an  institution 
of  Tridentine  origin,  which  has  become  so  unwieldy  and 
opprobrious  that  even  men  of  strong  Roman  sympathies, 
like  the  bishops  of  VVurzburg  and  St.  Pblten,  recom- 
mended its  reform.  In  France  it  was  thought  that  the 
Government  would  surrender  the  organic  articles,  if  the 
rights  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  were  made  secure 
under  the  canon  law,  if  national  and  diocesan  synods 
were  introduced,  and  if  a  proportionate  share  was  giver. 
to  Catholic  countries  in  the  Sacred  College  and  the- 
Roman  congregations.  The  aspiration  in  which  ail  tlie 
advocates  of  reform  seemed  to  unite  was  tiiat  those 
customs  should  be  changed  which  are  connected  with 
arbitrary  power  in  the  Church.  And  all  the  interests 
threatened  by  this  movement  combined  in  the  endeavour 
to  maintain  intact  the  papal  prerogative.  To  proclaim 
the  Pope  infallible  was  their  comi)cndious  security  against 
hostile  States  and  Churches,  against  human  liberty  and 
authority,  against  disintegrating  tolerance  and  rationalising 
science,  against  error  and  sin.      It  became  the  common 
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refuge  of  those  who  shunned  what  was  called  the  liberal 
influence  in  Catholicism. 

Pius  IX.  constantly  asserted  that  the  desire  of  ohtainiti' 
the  recognition  of  papal  infallibility  was  not  originally  hi> 
motive  in  convoking  the  Council.      He  did   not  reciuin 
that  a  privilege  which  was  practically  undisputed  should 
be  further  defined.     The  bishops,  especially  those  of  the 
minority,  were  never  tired  of  saying  that  the  Catholic  world 
honoured  and   obeyed  the   Pope   as   it   had    never  lion. 
before.     Virtually  he  had  exerted  all  the  authority  which 
the  dogma  could  confer  on  him.      In  his  first  important 
utterance,    the    Encyclical    of    November    1846,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  infallible  ;  and  the  claim  raised  no 
commotion.      Later  on  he  applied  a  more  decisive  test, 
and  gained  a  more  complete  success,  when  the  bishops 
summoned  to  Rome,  not  as  a  Council  but  as  an  audience, 
received    from    him   an    additional    article   of  their  faith. 
But  apart  from  the  dogma  of  infallibility  he  had  a  strong' 
desire  to  establish  certain  cherished  opinions  of  his  own 
on  a  basis  firm  enough  to  outlast  his  time.     They  were 
collected  in  the  Syllabus,  which  contained  the  essence  of 
what    he   had   written    during    many   years,  and  was  an 
abridgment  of  the  lessons  which  his  life  had  tau^'ht  him. 
He  was  anxious  that  they  should  not  be  lost.      They  were 
part    of   a    coherent    system.       The     Syllabus    was    not 
rejected  ;  but  its  edge  was  blunted  and  its  point  broi<cn 
by  the  zeal  which  was  spent  in  explaining  it  away ;  and 
the  Pope  feared  that  it  would  be  contested  if  he  rei)udiat(.d 
the  soothing  interpretations.      In  private  he  said  that  lie- 
wished  to  have  no   interpreter   but    himself      While  the 
Jesuit  preachers  proclaimed   that  the  Syllabus   bore  the 
full  sanction   of  infallibility,  higher    functionaries  of  the 
Court    pointed    out   that    it   was   an    informal    document, 
without  definite  official  value.      Probably  the   l'oj)e  would 
have  been  content  that  these  his  favourite  ideas  should  be 
rescued  from  evasion  by  beiiiij  incorporated  in  the  canons 
of  the    Council.      Papal    infallibility    was    implied  rather 
than  included  among  them.      Whilst  the  authority  of  his 
acts  was  not   resisted,  he  was  not  eager  to  disparafje  his 
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ri<'ht  by  exposing  the  need  of  a  more  exact  definition. 

The  opinions  which    Pius   IX.  was  anxiously  promoting 

were  not  the  mere  fruit  of  his  private  meditations  ;  thc>- 

belonged   to  the    doctrines  of  a  great  party,  which   was 

busily  pursuing  its  own  objects,  and  had  not  been  always 

the  party  of  the  Pope.      In  the  days  of  his  trouble  he  had 

employed  an  advocate  ;  and  the  advocate  had  absorbed 

the  client.     During    his    exile    a    lesuit    had   asked   his 

approbation   for  a   Review,  to  be  conducted   by  the  best 

talents   of  the   Order,  and  to  be   devoted   to  the   papal 

cause:  and   he   had  warmly  embraced   the   idea,  less,  it 

should  seem,  as  a  prince  than  as  a  divine.     There  were 

his  sovereign  rights  to  maintain  ;   but  there  was  also  a 

joctrinaire  interest,  there  were  reminiscences  of  study  as 

well  as  practical   objects  that  recommended  the  project. 

In  these  personal  views  the  Pope  was  not  quite  consistent. 

He  had  made  himself  the  idol  of  Italian  patriots,  and  of 

the  liberal    French    Catholics ;    he   had   set    Theiner   to 

vindicate  the   suppresser   of   the    Jesuits ,    and    Rosmini, 

the  most  enlightened  priest  in  Italy,  had  been  his  trusted 

friend.      After    his    restoration    he    submitted    to    other 

influences  ;  and  the  writers  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  which 

followed   him  to    Rome  and    became  his    acknowledged 

organ,  acquired   power  over  his  mind.      Tlicsc  men  were 

not  identified  with  their  Order.     Their  General,  Roothan, 

had  di^.liked  the  plan  of  the   Review,  foreseeing  that  the 

Society  would   be  held   responsible  for  writings  which  it 

did   not    approve,   and    would    forf-it    the    flexibility    in 

adapting  itself  to  the  moods  of  different  countries,  which 

is  one   of   the    secrets    of    its    prosperity.       The     I'ope 

arranged  the  matter  by  taking  the  wiiters  under  his  own 

protectinii,  and   giving  to  them  a  sort  of  exempt ioii   and 

partial  immunity  under  the  rule  of  their  Order.      Tl-.ey  are 

set  apart    from    other    Jesuits  ;     they    are    assistcii    and 

supplied   from   the    literary  resources  of  the    Order,  and 

are  animated   more  than   any  of  its  other  v.riters  by  its 

genuine  and  characteristic  spirit  ;   but  they  act  on   their 

own  jiulgment  under  the  guidance  of  the  i'onc,  and  arc  a 

boHyrrn.ard.    told    off    frf>m    the    armv,    fnr    r!v    iit-r  ■■iia! 
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protection  of  the  Sovereign.  It  is  their  easy  function  tc 
fuse  into  one  system  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  1',,;. 
and  those  of  their  Society.  The  result  lias  bcoii,  not  to 
weaken  by  compromise  and  accommodation,  but  to 
intensify  both.  The  prudence  and  sagacity  wliich  are 
sustained  in  the  government  of  the  Jesuits  by  their 
complicated  check-s  on  power,  and  their  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  the  Order  under  many  various  condition>, 
do  not  always  restrain  men  who  are  partially  emancioated 
from  its  rigorous  discipline  and  subject  to  a  more 
capricious  rule.  They  were  chosen  in  their  capacity  a« 
Jesuits,  for  the  sake  of  the  peculiar  spirit  which  thcr 
system  develops.  The  Pope  appointed  them  on  account 
of  that  devotion  to  himself  which  is  a  quality  of  the 
Order,  and  relieved  them  from  some  of  the  restraints 
which  it  imposes.  He  wished  for  something  more  'lapal 
than  other  Jesuits  ;  and  he  himself  became  more  subject 
to  the  Jesuits  than  other  pontiffs.  He  made  tiicm  s 
channel  of  his  influence,  and  became  an  instrument  ui 
their  own. 

The  Jesuits  had  continued 
ever  since  the  Pope's  return, 
than  others  in  the  revolution 
they  had  their  reward  in  the  restoration.  Tiicy  had  long 
been  held  in  check  by  the  Dominicans  ;  but  the  thcolo;,7 
of  the  Dominicans  had  been  discountenanced  and  ther 
spirit  broken  in  1854,  when  a  doctrine  which  they  hr.d 
contested  for  centuries  was  proclaimed  a  dogma  of  faith. 
In  the  strife  for  the  Pope's  temporal  dominion  the  Jesuit? 
were  most  zealous  ;  and  they  were  busy  in  the  preparation 
and  in  the  defence  of  the  Syllabus.  They  were  cor.iicctcd 
with  every  measure  for  which  the  Pope  most  carc^i ;  and 
their  divines  became  the  oracles  of  the  Roman  con;,'rcga- 
tions.  The  papal  infallibility  had  been  always  thoir 
favourite  octrine.  Its  adoption  by  the  Council  promisei. 
to  give  to  their  theology  official  warrant,  and  to  their 
Order  the  supremacy  in  the  Church.  They  were  now  in 
power  ;  and  they  snatched  their  opportunity  uh^ii  the 
Council  was  convoked. 


to  gain  ground  in  Rome 
They  had  suffered  mure 
that  dethroned  him  ;  and 
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Ettbrts  to  establish  this  doctrine  had   been  goiiiy  on 
fur  years.     The  ilogmatic  decree  of   1854  involved  it  so 
di-stinctly  that  its  formal  recognition  sctincd  to  be  only  a 
question  of  time  and  zeal.      I'coplc  even  said  that  it  u  as 
the  real  object  of  that  decree  to  create  a  precedent  which 
shou'd    make    it    impossible    afterwards    to    deny    papal 
infallibility.     The  Catechisms  were  altered,  or  r.cw  ones 
were  substituted,  in   which   it   was  taught.       After    1852 
the  doctrine  began   to   show   itself  in  the  Acts  of  pro- 
vincial synods,  and   it  was  afterwards  supposed  that  the 
bishops  of  those  provinces  were  committed  to  it.     One 
of  these  synods  was  held    at    Cologne ;    and    three    sur- 
viving members  were  in  the  Council  at  Rome,  of  whom 
two  were  in  the  minority,  and  the  third  had  continued  in 
his  writings  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  after  it 
had  found  its  way  into  the  Cologne  decree.      The  sus- 
picion that  the  Acts  had  been  tampered  with  is  suggested 
by  what  passed  at  the  synod  of  Haltiinorc  in   i  860.      The 
.Archbishop  of  St.   Louis  signed   the  Acts  of  that  synod 
under   protest,    and    after    obtaining   a    pledge    that    his 
protest  would  be  inserted  by  the  apostolic  delegate.      The 
pledge  was   not    kept.      "  i    complain,"    writes  the   arch- 
bishop, "that   the    promise    which    had   been    given    was 
broken.     The  Acts  ought  to  have  been  published  in  their 
integrity,  or  not  at  all." '      This  process  was  carried  on  .so 
boldly  that   men    understood   what   was  to  come.      Pro- 
testants foretold  that  the  Catholics  would  not  rest  until 
the  Pope  was  formally  declared  infallible  ;  and  a  prelate 
returning  from  the  meeting  of  bishops  at  Rome  in   iS()2 
was  startled    at    being   asked    by    a    clear-sighted    friend 
whether  infallibility  had  not  been  brought  forward. 

It  was  produced  not  then,  but  at  the  iie.vt  grc.it 
meeting,  in  1 867.  The  Council  had  been  announced  ; 
and  the  bishops  wished  to  present  an  address  to  the  Pope. 
Haynald,  Archbishop  of  Colocza,  held  the  pen,  assisted 
by  Franchi,  one  of  the  clever   Roman   prelates    and   by 
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'  Fidem  mihi  d.il,im  iion  servatani  fuisse  qucror.  Acta  suppriir.cn-  nut 
integra  dare  oportcbat.  He  says  .also:  Omnia  acl  nutum  deU'i;  iti  .Viustuhci 
fieUuit 
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some  bishops,  among  whom  were  the  Archbi>hop  „ 
Westminster  and  the  Bishop  of  Orleans.  An  attcinv 
was  made  to  get  the  papal  infallibility  acknow leil{rcj  ■ 
the  address.  Several  bishops  declared  that  they  could 
not  show  themsch  cs  in  their  dioceses  if  thoy  c  ,nc  bad 
without  having  done  anything  for  that  doctrine.  The 
were  resisted  in  a  way  which  made  them  com-)!aiii  tha 
its  very  name  irritated  the  French.  Haynald  refused  their 
demand,  but  agreed  to  insert  the  well-knowii  words  of 
the  Council  of  Florence  ;  and  the  bishops  did  not  .^0 
away  empty-handed.  " 

A  few  days  befure  this  attempt  was  made,  the  C7:v//,; 
Cattoiica  had  begun  to  agitate,  by  propnsinjj  that 
Catholics  should  bind  tiicmselves  to  die,  if  need  be,  ibr 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  ;  and  the  article  was  printed  on 
a  separate  sheet,  bearing  the  papal  imprimatur,  and  dis- 
tributed widely.  ihe  check  administered  by  Haynald 
and  his  colleagues  brought  about  a  lull  in  tlie  movemcn ; 
but  the  French  bishops  had  taken  alarm,  and  Marct,  the 
most  learned  of  them,  .set  about  the  prcpiirati  .n  m,'  hi^ 
book. 

During  the  winter  of  1868-69  several  commis  i  ns 
were  created  in  Rome  to  make  ready  the  materi  I'.s  forthe 
Council,  The  dogmatic  commission  included  the  Jesuits 
Pcrronc.  Schrader,  and  Franzelin.  The  qucstim  ot 
infallibility  was  proposed  to  it  by  Cardoni,  Archbi^h.  p  of 
Eilessa,  in  a  dissertation  which,  having  been  revJM.  !  '  .. 
afterwards  published,  and  accepted  by  the  leading  Ri,ii;,in 
divines  as  an  adequate  expo.-^jtion  of  their  case.  Ti'.e 
dogm.i  was  ai)pioved  unam'mously,  with  the  exception  of 
one  vote,  Ab.og  of  Freiberg  being  the  onl\-  dissentient. 
When  the  other  German  divines  wh-.  were  in  Rome 
learned  the  scheme  that  was  on  fojt  in  the  Dopna-c 
Commission,  they  resolved  to  protest,  but  were  prcvLnted 
by  some  of  their  colleagues.  Thc\-  gave  the  liinn  in 
Germany.  The  intention  to  proclaim  infalliliiiit:.  at  the 
Council  was  no  lon-er  a  secret.  The  first  bi>hop  v,ho 
mr.de  the  wish  public  was  Fe.ssler  of  .st.  I'ulten. '  lii.s 
lan;ruagc  u-as   guarded,  and    he  on!)-  prepared   hi-  reader-: 
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t  r  a  probable  contingem  ,  but  lie  was  soon  followcil  b>- 
•h.  Hishop  of  Nimcs,  who  thought  the  discussion  ot  the 
j.'ina  superfluous,  and  foreshadowed  a  vote  by  acclama- 
tion. The  Civiltd  on  the  (jth  of  February  jjavc  utterance  to 
•jic  hope  that  the  Council  would  not  hesitate  to  proclainn 
the  dogma  and  confiriTi  the  Syllabus  in  less  than  a  month. 
Five  days  later  the  l'(>i)c  wrote  to  some  Venetians  who 
;.ad  taken  a  vow  to  uphtld  his  infallibility,  encouraging 
their  noble  resolution  to  defend  his  supreme  authorit)- 
and  all  his  rights.  Hntii  the  month  of  May  Cardinal 
.\ntonclli's  confidential  language  to  diplomatists  was  that 
the  dogma  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and  that  it  would  en- 
cuunter  no  difficulty. 

Cardinal  Reisach  was  to  have  boon  the  President  of 
tiie  Council.  As  Archbishop  of  Munich  he  had  allowed 
iiimself  and  h.  diocese  to  be  governed  by  the  ablest  of 
a!!  the  ultraniontane  divines.  During  his  long  residence 
in  Rome  he  rose  to  high  estimation,  because  he  was 
reputed  to  possess  the  secret,  and  to  have  discovered  the 
vanity,  of  German  science.  He  had  amused  himself  w  ith 
Christian  antiquities  ;  and  his  friendship  for  the  great 
explorer  De'  Rossi  brought  him  for  a  time  under  sus- 
picion of  liberality.  But  later  he  became  unrelenting  in 
his  ardour  for  the  objects  of  the  Ciriltn,  and  regaincii 
tiie  confidence  of  the  Pope.  The  German  bishops  com- 
piained  that  he  betrayed  their  interests,  and  that  ihcir 
church  had  suffered  mischief  from  his  paramount  innueiice. 
iiut  in  Rome  his  easy  temper  and  affable  manners  made 
'lim  friends ;  and  the  Court  ivnew  that  there  was  no 
cardinal  on  whom  it  was  so  safe  to  rel>-. 

Fes'iler,  the  first  bishop  who  gave  the  signal  of 
the  intended  definition,  was  appointed  Secretary.  He 
wa.s  esteemed  a  learned  man  in  Austria,  and  he  was 
wisely  chosen  to  dispel  the  suspicion  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Council  was  to  be  jealously  retained  in  Roman  hands, 
and  to  prove  that  there  are  qualities  by  wliich  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Court  could  le  won  by  men  of  a  less  favoii  d 
nation.  Besides  the  President  ami  Secretarv",  the  nio-st 
Conspicuous    of   the    Pope's    theological   advisers    .v  <t.-    a 
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(icrinaii.  At  the  time  wlicii  I'assajjlia'.s  reputation  wa 
yrc.it  ill  Koine,  his  companion  Clement  Schiadcr  sh.irai  tin 
fame  of  his  soliti  erudition.  When  l*as>a';liH  fell  into 
di.^'raro,  his  friend  smote  him  with  rtpro.uiKs  arj 
intimated  the  belief  that  he  would  follow  the  footsteps  o( 
I.uthcr  and  debauch  a  nun.  Schradcr  is  the  most  camid 
and  consistent  asscrtcr  of  the  papal  claims.  He  .hxs  not 
shrink  from  the  CDn.scquciiccs  of  the  persecuting  thorv 
and  he  has  {jivcn  the  most  authentic  and  unvarni>hcd 
exposition  of  the  Syllabus.  He  was  the  first  who  spob 
out  openly  what  others  were  variously  atteinptiii-  to 
compromise  or  to  conceal.  While  the  I'aiis  JiMiits  ijot 
into  trouble  for  extenuating  the  Roman  doctrine,  and  had 
to  be  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  an  abbt-  who  ninindeii 
them  that  the  Tope,  as  a  physical  person,  and  without 
co-operation  of  the  Episcopate,  is  infallible,  Schrader 
proclaimed  that  his  will  is  supremo  even  a^-ainst  the  joint 
and  several  opinions  of  the  bishops.' 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  dogmatic  commission, 
the  acts  of  the  Vope,  and  the  language  of  l-reiich  aid 
Austrian  bishops,  and  of  the  press  serving  the  intir«tsof 
Rome,  announced  that  the  proclamation  of  infallibiiity 
had  ceased  to  be  merely  the  aspiration  of  a  party  and 
was  the  object  of  a  design  deliberately  set  (jti  foot  by 
those  to  whom  the  preparation  and  manngeniciit  of  tlie 
Council  pertained,  men  became  aware  that  an  extra- 
ordinary jrisis  was  impending,  and  that  they  needed  to 
make  themselves  familar  with  an  unforeseen  problem. 
The  sense  of  its  gravity  made  slow  prot;rcss.  The  |-cr- 
suasion  was  strong  among  divines  that  the  epi.sc  ;  ite 
would  not  surrender  to  a  party  which  was  odious  to  many 
of  them  ;  and  politicians  were  reluctant  to  he;ic\e  that 
schemes  were  ripening  such  as  Fessler  describetl,  schemes 
intended  to  alter  the  relations  bctwci-n  Church  and  ."^tatc. 
When  the  entire  plan  was  made  public  by  the  All^iiKUKi 
Zeitung  in  March  1869,  many  refused  to  be  convinced. 

'  Citr.i  et  conliii  sinmilnnim  suffragia,  imo  prieter  ct  bii|ir,i  otiiiiiuni  vc!i 
pnnfificis  sn!ui5  •krL'.ratitjiii  -.-.w^v  -.rr.trnii.ir.  v-,I-.!  u",  v  m  .it-  i"  ;rr,i.:rr.uU:«! 
a(!i--se  polestatuiii. 
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rsc  collisions  between 
the  ''herty  and  the 
,1,,  u'l'-,  1  Commis- 
iirpose  of 
^n  and  to 
ancil  was 
.rt  directed 


It  happened  ihat  a  statesman  was  in  office  who  had 
occasion  to  know  that  the  information  was  accurate.     The 
Prime   Minister  of  Havaria.   I'rinc^    Ilohcnlohc,  was    the 
brother  of   a   cardinal  ;   the    University  of   Munich    was 
represented  on  the   Roman  commissions  by  an  illustrious 
scholar;  and  the  news  of  the  Ihini,'  that  was  preparinR 
came  through  trustworthy  channels.      On  the  yth  of  April 
Prince   Hohenlohe  sent  out  a  diplomatic  circular  on  the 
•ubject  of  the  Council.      He  pointed   out  that  it  was  not 
:alled  into  exi-tcnce  by  any  purely  theological  eineri^cncy. 
md  that  the  one  dogma  which  •■.as  to  be  brought  before 
it  involved  all  those  claims  \'.  1 
Church    and    State,    and    'li;. 
security  of  governments.     O' 
sions,  one   was    appoir.',-      ' 
dealing  with  the  mix' i    totjV..  o    in  .n  tu  rd 
•,olitics.     Besides  in., .I'.'.:    -/  a-d  \  <>     ■  :<,  l'' 
'0  he  occupied  with  il.  •  S}  ii  '-u  ,   .  'ic'i        n  , 
against  maxims   ot    .^ ' -t;.      1  (.•    ..'ov.cd   i„.  pose  of  the 
Council  being  so  large',/  i^^.i..  ',  tli.-  nvcrrments  could 
not  remain  indifTcrcnt  to   Us  .-  li  -n  ;    :•    '    ^hey  should   be 
driven    afterwards   to    ado;  '  res    ^K\  ich    would    be 

hostile,  it  would  be  better  at  .  .  •  '  ;i^  ^n  understand- 
ing by  friendly  means  and  to  obtain  assurance  that  all 
irritating  deliberations  should  be  avoided,  and  no  business 
touching  the  State  transacted  except  in  presence  of  its 
representatives.  He  proposed  that  the  governments 
should  hold  a  conference  to  arrange  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  common  interest. 

Important  measures  proposed  by  small  States  arc 
subject  to  suspicion  of  being  prompted  by  a  greater  Tower. 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  as  a  friend  of  the  Prussian  alliance, 
was  -imposed  to  be  acting  in  this  matter  in  concert  with 
Berlin."  This  good  understanding  was  suspected  at 
Vienna;  for  the  Austrian  Chancellor  was  more  con- 
spicuous as  an  enemy  of  Prussia  than  Hohenlc  as  a 
friend.  Count  Bcust  traced  the  influence  o  Count 
Bismarck  in  the  Bavarian  circular.  He  replied,  on  behalf 
of  tlic  Calhulic   empire    of  Au:,tria,  that    there   were    no 
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grounds  to  impute  political  objects  to  the  Council,  and 
that  repression  and  not  prevention  was  the  only  p'oiicv 
compatible  with  free  institutions.  After  the  rclu.vil  „f 
Austria,  the  idea  of  a  conference  was  dismissed  hy  the 
other  Towers  ;  and  the  first  of  the  storm  clouds'  t:  .: 
darkened  the  horizon  of  infa'lihilty  passed  wi-houi 
breaking. 

Although  united  action   was   abandoned,  the   idea  .i 
sending  ambassadors  to  the  Council  still  offered  the  mo>t 
inoffensive  and  amicable  means  of  preventing  the  d.m  cr 
of  subsequent    contlict.       Its    policy   or    impolicy  wa/^a 
question  to  be  decided   by  France.     Several  bisliops,  ,•  id 
Cardinal  Honncchose  among  the  rest,  urged  the  Gincn- 
nient    to   resume    its   ancient    privilege,    and    send  a  re- 
presentative.     But  two  powerful  parties,  united  in  nothji^j 
else,    agreed    in    demanding    ab.solute    neulralit>.      The 
democracy  wished  that  no  impediment  should   be  put  in 
the  way  of  an    enterprise  which    promised    to  sever  t:.e 
connection  of  the  State  with  the  Church.      M.  UHivicr  ct 
forth  this  opinion  in  July  1868,  in  a  speech  which  ua>  :o 
serve  him  in  his  candidature  for  office  ;  and  in  tlic  autumn 
of  1869  it  was  certain  that  he  would   soon   be   in  pjv.c:. 
The  ministers  could  not  insist  on  being  admittai  t..  the 
Council,    where    they    were   not   invited,   without   ::,as  n; 
a  violent  demonstration  in  a  direction  they  knew  would 
not    be    followed.      The    uliramontanes    were    even   mure 
eager    than    their   enemies   to   e.xclude  an    influence  tiat 
ini-ht  embarrass  their  policy.     The  Archbishop  of  !'  iri,,  by 
giving  the  same  advice,  settled  the  question.      He  pr., billy 
reckoned  on  his  own  power  of  mediating  bctuecii  l"r„;,ce 
and   Rome.      The   French  Court   long  imagined  ti.ai  th- 
dogma    would   be   set    asid.',  and   that    the  mass     .:   the 
1  rench  bishops  oppo.sed  it.      At  last  tl-.ey  preccived  t'-ai 
tiiey  were  mistaken,  and   the   Emperor  said  to  ia.din..; 
JJuiincchose,  "  You  are  going  to  give   your  signature'  10 
decrees  already  made."      He  ascertained  tlie  name^  of  the 
bishops  who  would  resist ;  and   it  was  known  t!i:it  he  v  ,;> 
anxious   for  their  success.      But   he  was  resolved  that  it 
siiould  be  gained  by  them,  and  not  by  the  i)rc-,sinc  of  !ii. 
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diplomacy  at  the  co:>t  of  displeasing  the  I'ope.  ihe 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  his  chief  secretary  were 
counted  I'j  the  Court  of  Rome  among  its  friend'^  ;  and 
the  ordinary  ambassador  started  for  his  piwt  with  instruc- 
tions to  conciliate,  and  to  run  no  risk  of  a  ciuarrel.  Me 
arrived  at  Rome  believing  thiit  there  would  be  a  ;,pcculative 
conflict  between  the  extremes  of  Roman  and  German 
theolog)-,  which  would  admit  of  being  reconciled  by  the 
safer  and  more  sober  wisdom  of  the  French  bishops,  backed 
by  an  imp.irtial  embassy.  His  credulity  was  an  encum- 
brance to  the  cause  which  it  was  his  mission  and  his  wish 

to  serve. 

In  Germany  the  plan  of  pcr.ctrating  the  Council  with 
lay  influence  took  a  stiange  form.      It  was  proposed  that 
the  German  Catholics  should  be  represented  by  King  John 
of  Saxony.     As  a  Catholic  and  a  scholar,  who  had  shown, 
in   his   Commentary    on    Dante,   that    he    h;id    read    St. 
Thomas,   and   as   a   prince    personally    esteemed   b>-   the 
Pope,   it    was    conceived    that    his    presence    would    ue    a 
salutary    restraint.      It    was   an    impracticable    idea ;    but 
letters  which  reached  Rome  during  the  winter  raised  an 
impression  that  the  King  re-rctted  that  he  could  not  be 
there.      The  opinion  of  (jcrmany  would   ^ull   have  some 
weight  if  the  North  and  South,  which  included  more  ;han 
tiiirtcen   millions  of  Catholics,  worked  together.      It  was 
the  policy  of  Ilohcnlohe  to  use  this  united  force,  ar.d  the 
iiltramontanes  learned  to  regiird  him  as  a  vcr)-  foimitlable 
aitagonist.     When  their  first  great  triumph,  in  the  election 
uf  the  Commission   on    Doctrine,  was   accompli-licu.  the 
commentary  of  a  Roman  prelate  was,  "  Che  colpo  per  ii 
Principe    Hohenlohc ! "      The    bavarian    envoy    in    Rome 
did  not  share  the  views  of  his  chief,  .mcl  he  was  recalled 
in  November.      His  successor  h:ui  cai  acilj-  to  c.rry  out 
tlie  known  policy  of  the  prince  ;  but  eiul>-  in  tli<'  winter 
the    ultramontancs    drove    Ilolun'.uhe    from    ofiiLC,    and 
their  victorj-,   though   it    was  exercised    with   u.v  -icration, 
and    was    not    followed    by    a    total    ci-.-inge    of    poiic>-, 
neutralised  the  influence  of  Tavaria  in  tiio  Ci;   til. 

The  fall  of  Ilohcnlohe  and  the  ab--teiitiun  of  Iiancc 
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hampered  the  Federal  Government  of  Northern  lli  n,nnv 
I'or  Its  (.atholic  subjects,  and   ultimately   in   view  of  the 
rivalry  with  France,  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  papacy- 
is  a  fixed  maxim  at  Berlin.      Count  Bismarck  laid  doun 
the  rule  that  Prussia  should  display  no  definite  purpose  in 
a  cause  which   was  not   her  own.  but  should  stucii.>u<ly 
keep    abreast    of    the    North    German    bishops.      Iho.e 
bishops  neither  invoked,  nor  by  their  conduct  invited  th" 
co-operation  of  the  State  ;  and  its  influence  would  hiv- 
been  banished  from  the  Council  but  for  the  minister  who 
represented   it  in    Rome.      The  vicissitudes  of  a  General 
Council  arc  so  far  removed  from   the  normal   c.\pcricii>  j 
of  statesmen  that  they  could  not  well  be  studied  or  acted 
upon    from     a    distance.       A    government    that    strictly 
controlled  and  dictated  the  conduct  of  its  envoy  was  su  c 
to    go    wrong,   and    to    frustrate    action    hy    theory      \ 
government  that  trusted  the  advice  of  its  minister  present 
on   the  spot  enjo>-ed   a  great  advantage.      Baron   Amir: 
was    favourably   situated.      A   Catholic  belonging  t(j  ar,v 
but  tho  ultramontane  school  would  have  been  iess'^wiilin-ly 
listened  to  in  Rome  than   a   i'rotcst.mt  who  was  a  coii- 
servatp.o  in  politics,  and   whose   regard    for  the  intercuts 
of  reli-ion  was  so  undamaged  by  the  sectarian  taint  that 
lie  was   known  to  be  sincere  in   the  wish   tiiat  Catholic- 
should    have  cause  to  rejoice  in   the   prosperity  of  their 
(ihurch.      The  .ipathy  of  Austria  and    the  vacillation  oi 
France  contributed   to  his   in'iuence,   for  he  enjoyed  tlu 
confid'-nce  of  bishops  from   both  countries  ;  and'  he  was 
.ible   to   guide   his   own    government   in  its  course  touarcN 
the  Council. 

1  h"  Fnglish  Governinciit  was  content  to  learn  more 
and  tr>  speak  less  than  the  -.ther  Towers  at  Rome.  Tlu 
usual  distrust  of  the  Roman  Court  towards  a  libcrd 
miinstiv  ill  luigKuxl  was  increased  at  the  m'-nicnt  by  tK- 
UK  isuro  which  th-  Catholics  had  desire]  and  applauded 
It  seetned  improb.fok-  to  men  more  solicitous  for  acquired 
iiu;hts  tiian  for  -encral  political  principle,  th.it  I'rote^tant 
-^^t.itcsmen  who  disestablished  their  own  Chiirrh  onild 
feel    a    very    sincere    interest    in    the    welfare    of   another. 
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Ministers   so   utc)piHn   as  to  give  up  solid    jjoods    for  an 
imaginary    righteousness    seemed,    as    prtictical    advisers, 
open  to  grave  suspicion.      Mr.   Gladstone   was   feared   as 
the  apostle  of  those  d(>ctrines  to  which  Rome  owes  many 
losses.      Public  opinion  in   England  was  not   prepared  tt. 
look  on  papal  infallibility  as  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
more  than  other  dogmas  which  make  enemies  to  Catholi- 
cism.     Even  if  the  Government  could  have  admitted  the 
Prussian   maxim  of  kccjjing  in   line  with   the  bishops,  it 
would  have  accomplished  nothing.      The  Engli.sh  bishops 
were  divided  ;   but  the  Irish  bishops,  who  arc  the  natural 
foes  of  the  Fenian  plot,  were  by  an  innnense  majority  on 
the  ultramontane  side.      There  was  almost  an  ostentatif)n 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  wishing  to  influence  the  bishops  or  the  Court  of 
Rome.      When  at   length   England  publicly  concurred   in 
the  remonstrances  of  France,  events  had   happened  which 
showed  that  the  Council  was  raising  up  dangers  for  both 
Catholic  and  liberal  interests.      It  was  a  result  .so  easy  to 
foresee,  that  the  Government  had  made  it  clear  from  the 
beginning    tiiat   its  extreme  reserve   was   not   due  to  in- 
difference. 

The  lesser  Catholic  Powcis  were  almost  unrepresented 
in  Rome.  The  government  of  the  Regent  of  Spain 
posscs-cd  no  moral  .aithority  over  bishops  appointed  by 
the  ( >ueen  ;  and  the  revolution  had  proved  so  hostile  to 
the  cfergy  that  the>-  were  forced  to  depend  on  the  Pope. 
Diplomatic  relations  being  interrupted,  there  was  nothing  to 
restrain  them  from  seeking  favour  by  unqualified  obedience. 
i'  .iiugal  had  appointed  tin-  Count  de  I.avradio  ambas- 
sador to  the  Couni  1^  ,  but  when  he  found  lliat  he  was 
alone  he  retained  onlj-  the  character  of  envoy  to  the 
Holy  See.  He  had  weight  with  the  small  group  of 
Portuguese  bishops  ;  but  he  died  before  he  could  be  of 
use,  and  tliey  diilted  into  submission. 

I'.elgium  was  governed  by  M.  Frerc  Orban,  one  of  the 
most  anxious  and  laborious  enemies  of  the  hicrarch}-,  who 
had  no  inducement  to  interfere  with  an  event  which 
justified   his    enmitw   md   was,  nioreowr.   the  unanimous 
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vnsh  of  the  Hcl-jiaii  Kpiscopale.  When  Prntestant  and 
Catholic  I'ovvcrs  joined  in  cxliorting  Rome  to  moderation 
Hel-ium  was  left  out.  Russia  was  the  only  I'owcr  tint 
treated  the  Church  with  actual  hostility  during  the 
Council,  and  calculated  the  advantage  to  be  derived  ,ium 
decrees  which  would  intensify  the  schism. 

Italj'   was    more   deeply    interested    in    the    events  at 
Rome  than  any  other  nation.     The  liostility  of  the  c!er-y 
was  felt  both  in  the  political  and  financial  difficulties  of 
the    kingdom  ;    and    the   prospect   of  conciliation   would 
suffer  e(iuaily  from  decrees  confirming  the  Roman  claims, 
or  from  an   invidious   interposition  of  the  State.      I'ublic 
oi)inion    matched    the  preparations  for  the  Council    with 
frivolous  disdain  ;  but  the  course  to  be  taken  was  carefully 
considered    by    the    .Menabrea    Cabinet.      The    laws   still 
subsisted  which  enabled  the  State  to  interfere  in  religion^ 
alfairs ;    and    the    government    was    legally    entitled    to 
prohibit  the  attendance  of  the  bishops  at  the  Council.  ,  r 
to  recall  them  from  it.      The  confiscated  church  j-ropcrty 
was  retained    by  the  State,  and  the  claims  of  the  episco- 
pate were  not  yet  settled.      More  th.ui  one  hundred  \„tcs 
-n    which    Rome   counted    belonged    to    Italian    .uhjects. 
I  lie  means  of  applying  administrative  pressure  were  tlure- 
fuic  great,  though  diplomatic  action  was  impossible.      The 
I'iedmonte.se    wished    that    the   resources  of  their  cccIcm- 
astical    jurisprudence     should     be    set    in     motion.      Hi;: 
Minghetti,  who    had   lately   joined  the    Ministry,   uar.iiy 
advocated  the  opinion  that  the  supreme  princi,;;c  .,:  tii'j 
liberty  of  the   Church   ought  to  override  the  remain,  ^t 
thc  older  legislation,  in   a   State  consistently  free  ;   and, 
witii  the  disposition  of  the  Italians  to  confound  c'ltii  .li' 
CKsin   uith  the  hierarchy,  the  policy  of  abstention   wa>  a 
triumph    of  liberality.      The    idea  of   Prince    ilohclohe, 
that  religion  ought  to  be  maintained  in   its  integrity  an.! 
■iol  .Hily  in  its  independence,  that  societv  is  intc'vstcd  in 
protecting  the  Church  even  against   iK-r^cif,  and  tii;!-  the 
(■ncmies  of  her  liberty  are  ecclesiasticil  as  well  as  !■  .;;•  cai. 
■ould    find    no   favour    in    Italy.      During    tlie   session    -f 
iSoy,  .Menabrea  gave  no  pleilge  to  Parliament  a>  h<  th.' 
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Council  ;  and  the  bishops  who  inquired  whether  the>- 
would  be  allowed  to  attend  it  were  left  unanswered  until 
October.  Menabrea  then  explained  in  a  circular  that  the 
ri"ht  of  the  bishops  to  go  to  the  Council  proceeded  from 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  antl  was  not  conceded  under  the 
old  privilctics  of  the  crown,  ur  as  a  favour  that  could 
imply  responsibility  for  what  was  to  be  done.  If  the 
Church  was  molested  in  her  freedom,  excuse  would  be 
frivtii  for  resisting  the  incorporation  of  Rome.  If  the 
Council  came  to  decisions  injurious  to  the  safety  of 
States,  it  would  be  attributed  to  the  unnatural  conditions 
created  by  the  French  occupation,  and  might  be  left  to 
the  enlightened  judgment  of  Catholics. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  fund  realised  by  the  sale  of 
the  real  property  of  the  religious  corporations  should  be 
administered  for  religious  purposes  bj'  local  boards  of 
trustees  representing  the  Catholic  population,  and  that 
the  State  should  abdicate  in  their  favour  its  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  and  proceed  to  discharge  the  unsettled  claims 
of  ti,e  clergy.  So  great  a  change  in  the  plans  by  which 
Sella  and  Rattazzi  had  impoverished  the  Church  in  1  866 
and  1867  would,  if  frankly  carried  into  execution,  have 
encouraged  an  independent  spirit  among  the  Italian 
bishops  ;  and  the  reports  of  the  prefects  represented  about 
thirty  of  them  as  being  favourable  to  conciliation.  Put 
the  Ministry  fell  in  November,  and  was  succeeded  by  an 
administration  whose  leading  members,  Lanza  and  Sella, 
were  enemies  of  religion.  The  Court  of  Rome  wa- 
relieved  from  a  serio-.s  peril. 

The  onlv  Kuropean  couiury  wliose  influence  was  felt 
in  the  attitude  of  its  bishops  was  one  whose  go\crnment 
sent  out  no  diplomatists.  While  the  Austrian  Chancellor 
re-.irded  the  issue  of  the  (,'ouncil  with  a  profane  and 
supercilious  eye,  and  so  much  inililTercnce  prevailed  at 
Vienna  that  it  was  said  Uiaf  the  ambass.uU  r  at  Rome 
did  not  read  the  decrees,  and  that  Count  Beust  did  tmt 
road  his  dc.-,patches.  the  Catholic  StateMv.cn  in  Hungnr}- 
were  ititeni:  on  effectin;;  a  revolution  in  'die  Church.  The 
system  which  was  about  to  culminate  in  the  proclami'.t'on 
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of  infallibility,   and    ..hich   tended   to   absorb   all    power 
from  the  circumference  into  the  centre,  and  to  substitute 
authority    for    autonomy,   had   begun    at    the    lower  ex- 
trciiiities    of   the    hierarchical    scale.       The    laity,   uliich 
once  had  its  share  in  the  administration  of  Church  property 
and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  clergy,  had  been  gradually 
compelled   to   give   up   its   rights  to   the  priesthood,  the 
priests    to    the   bishops,   and    the    bishops   to   the   Popt'. 
Hungary  undertook  to  redress  the  process,  and  to  correct 
centralised  absolutism  by  self-government.      In  a  nicmur 
andum  drawn  up  in  April  1848,  the  bishops  imputed  the 
decay  of  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  ;lij 
management   of   all    Church    affairs,   and    proi)oscd   that 
whatever  is  not  purely  spiritual  should   be  conducted  hv 
mi.xed    boards,   including   lay   representatives    elected    bv 
the  congregations.      The  war  of  the  revolution   and  tl.e 
reaction    checked  this  design  ;    and  the  Concordat  tiircw 
things  more  than  ever  into  clerical  hands.      The  triumph 
of  the  liberal  party  after  the  peace  of  Pra-ue  revived  the 
movements  ;  and  Eotvos  called  on  the  bishops  to  devise 
means  of  giving  to  the  laity  a  share  and  an   interest  in 
religious  concerns.      The   bishops  agreed   unanimously  tu 
the    proposal    of   Deak,   that  the    laity  should    have  the 
majority   in  the  boards  of  admini-stration  ;   and  the  i.ew 
constitution   of  the    Hungarian    Church  was   adoi)tC(J   b\ 
the    Catholic    Congress    on    the    i;th    of    October    i.Mnj, 
and   ajiproved   by  the    King  on   the   25th.        The    ruhVn,' 
idea    of    this    great     measure    was    to    make     the    laity 
supreme  in  all  that  is  not  liturgy  and  dogma,  in  patn.n- 
age,    property,    and    education  ;     to    break    dow  n    clerical 
exciusivcncss    and   government    control  ;    to    delircr  the 
people    from    the    usurpations   of   the   hicrarrhv,   and    tl'.e 
Church   from  the    usurpations  of  the   State.      It   was  an 
.ittempt  to  reform  the  Church  by  constitutional  princii.ics, 
and    to   crush    ultramontanism    by    crushing   Callicaiiiiin. 
The  Government,  which   h;id  originated   ilu    scheme,  was 
ready  to  surrender  its  privileges  to  the  neuly-con-titut  \1 
.luthoi  ilies  ;  and   the  bishops  acted   in   iiariiuiny   u;th  the 
minivers    and    with    public    opinion.      Whilst    tlii>    gooi 
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understanding  lasted,  and  while  the  bishops  were  ciijja^nl 
in  applying  the  impartial  principles  of  self-government  ai 
iiome,  there  was  a  strong  security  that  th^y  would  not  accept 
decrees  that  would  undo  their  work.  Infallibility  w  ould  not 
onlv  condemn  liieir  system,  but  destroy  their  position.  As 
the  winter  advanced  the  influence  of  these  things  becami- 
apparent.  The  ascendency  which  the  Hungarian  bishops 
acquired  from  the  beginning  was  due  to  other  causes. 

The  political  auspices  under  which  the  Council  opened 
were  very  favourable  to  tiie  pajjal  cause.  The  promoters 
of  infallibility  were  able  to  coin  resources  of  the  enmit>' 
which  was  shown  to  the  Church.  The  danger  which 
came  to  them  from  within  was  averted.  The  policy  of 
Hohcnlohe,  which  was  afterwards  revived  b)-  Daiu,  had 
been,  for  a  time,  compkteh'  abandoned  by  Kuropc.  The 
battle  between  the  papal  and  the  episcopal  principle  could 
come  off  undisturbed,  in  closed  lists.  I'diticiU  opposition 
there  was  none;  but  the  Council  had  to  be  governed 
under  the  glare  of  inevitable  publicit}-,  with  a  free  press 
in  lilurope.  and  hostile  views  prevalent  in  Catholic 
theology.  The  causes  which  made  religious  science 
uttcil)'  powerless  in  the  strife,  pnd  kept  it  from  grappling 
with  the  forces  arrayed  against  it,  are  of  deeper  import 
than  the  issue  of  the  ..ontest  itself. 

While  the  voice  of  the  bishops  grew  louder  in  prai.se 
of  the  Roman  designs,  the  Bavarian  Government  consulted 
the  universities,  and  elicited  from  'die  majorit\-  of  the 
Munich  faculty  an  opinion  that  the  dogma  of  infallibility 
would  be  attended  with  serious  danger  to  sorict\.  The 
author  of  the  Bohemian  [lamphlet  affirniod  that  it  had 
not  the  conditions  which  would  enable  it  ever  to  become 
the  object  of  a  valid  definition.  Janus  compared  the 
primacy,  as  it  was  known  to  the  hathers  of  the  Church, 
with  tiic  ultramontc-iie  ideal,  ami  traced  the  process  of 
transformation  through  a  long  series  of  forgeries.  Maret 
published  his  book  .some  weeks  after  Janus  and  the 
Reform.  It  had  been  revised  by  several  French  bisliops 
and  divines,  a.id  was  to  serve  r.s  a  vindication  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Galileans,  and  as  the  manifesto  of  men 
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wlio  wc^rc  to  be  present  at  the  C-..:i,uil.      It  had  not  tl... 

merit  of  novelty  or  the  fault  of  iniiuvation.  but  rciuuf,! 

with  as  little  offence  as  possible  the  languai,'e  of  the  „;. 

1-rencli  School.'      Whilo  Janus  treated  infallibility  as  t'' 

cntical   symptom  of  an  ancient  disease,  Marct  restn\ti 

his  ar-umerit  to  what  was  directly  involved  in  the  dtfcu 

of  the   Galilean   positi.Mi.      Janus   held   that    the  doctrine' 

was   so    firmly    rooted    and    so    widely   supported    i,,   the 

eMstinor  constitution  of  the  Church,  that  much  mu^t  be 

modifii-d  before  a  genuine  Uicumcnical  Council  c,,].!  •, 

celebrated.      Maret  clung  to  the  belief  tiiat  the  real  voja 

of  the  Church   would   make  itself  heard  at   the   Vaiica,, 

In  direct  contradiction  with  Janus,  he  kept  before  him  Jh  ■ 

one  practical  object,  to  gain  assent  by  making  his  vjcu, 

acceptable  even  to  the  unlearned. 

At  t!ic  last  moment  a  tract  appeared  which  hasbv 
universally  attributed  to   Dollinger.  which  e.vaminc!    ■,,. 
.-vidcnccs  reiied  on  by  the  infallibilists,  and  stated  biuH- 
the  case  against  them.      It  pointed  to  the  inf.rcncc  t|,V 
their  thc-ors-  is   not    merely  fo.mdcd   on   an   illo-ical  aiV 
uncritical  habit,  but  on  unremitting  di.shoncsty  in  the  m<c 
of  te.vts.      This  was  coming  near  the  secret  of  the  \vli„'o 
controversy,  and  the  point  that  made  the  interference  oi 
the  Powers  appear  the  only  availing   resource.      I-c.r  thr 
sentiment  on   which   infallibilitN-  is  founded  could  not  be 
reached  b>-  argument,  the  weai^on  of  human  rea.u,,   bn 
resided  m  conclusions  transcending  evidence,  and  was  the 
inaccessible  postulate  rather  than  a  denionstral.Ir  cau  - 
qucnce  of  a  syst<>m  of  religious  faith.      The  two  d..ct,inc. 
op>poscd,  but  never  met  each  other.      It  was  .as  muci,  an 
instinct  of  the  ultramontane  theory  to  elude  the  tests  „■■ 
scie:;cc  as  to  resist  the  control  of  States.      Its  oppon.ntv 

.v..:;.,    r.-stons  ,l,,ns   !,■,  <l,„.,r,„,-s   ,i..    It,-,,.,,,.,    p,.,rce   cnu.   ,„,„.   :  .   , 

iV  r.,T;,l,.mont  v,a,es  ;   ro„s  b-s  .!  „.n,l„„v  parcL-  .|uVI!-.  .J„  „, ,..,;   ,.,■ 

inirl.^  p„,.s,m  voul    es  l.ur,-  o„„l.„n„er.      ( .V^  .Icu-trmc-s  ,1,.  rq,.so,pn.  Uur,  .'  .■,. 
1    .-...e    ,.,•    I.,,,-.,    ,1,,    „ot,x.    v.c-,11.-   .S.,r; m-.    m-    r.unrnent    p,.,„    „.,,is  '.i  tr„s 

e;Mcu..,,  ...  „  ,n,^o.  dans„„..,,:„  ;  .    u  s„:,....„„..,r,,,„.,„:.,,.      ,  j;!^;:. 
■   ;■,      '''■  '''"   ''''"^   .I'-ni.-ntv   ,|,„.,.|„..  i,.  !,,.,.,„„.   „,,!   ,„|„,r,|„.,n, 
!-r.-.,,„r,    3     1.  concours  .1..  cos  ^l,^,,,,-,,,.,    ■ -,   „.,:«,.,„•   „,..,r  ..,....„   1     ,.., 
^",    '       ■     ,       ■  "'"'■•'-'''^^■'   ""'"^  c.n..,,:,.   ■,„,..  ,,:.,.  ,..„.;:,.„,,.  .1,  i,,,,;. 
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baffled  and  perplexed  by  the  serene  vitalit)'  of  a  view 
,vhich  was  impervious  to  proof,  saw  want  of  principle 
where  there  wa.s  really  a  consistent  principle,  and  blamed 
the  ultramontane  divines  for  tliat  which  was  of  the  essence 
of  ultramontane  divinity.  How  it  came  that  no  appeal 
to  revelation  or  tradition,  to  reason  or  conscience, 
appeared  to  have  any  bearing  whatever  on  the  issue, 
is  a  m>stery  which  Janus  and  Marct  and  UuUinger's 
reflections  left  unexplained. 

The  resources  of  mediiuval  learnmg  were  too  slender 
to  preserve  an  authentic  record  of  the  ijrowth  and  settle- 
ment of  Catholic  doctrine.  Many  writings  of  the  Fathers 
were  interpolated ;  others  were  unknown,  and  spurious 
matter  was  accepted  in  their  place.  HooUs  bearing 
venerable  names — Clement,  Dionysius,  Isidore — were 
forged  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  authorities  for 
opinions  that  lacked  the  sanction  of  anticiuity.  When 
detection  came,  and  it  was  found  that  fraud  had  been 
employed  in  sustaining  doctrines  bound  up  with  the 
peculiar  interests  of  Rome  and  of  the  religious  Orders, 
there  was  an  inducement  to  depreciate  the  evidences  of 
antiquity,  and  to  silence  a  voice  that  bore  obnoxious 
testimony.  The  notion  of  tradition  underwent  a  change  ; 
it  was  required  to  produce  what  it  had  not  preserved. 
The  Fathers  had  spoken  of  the  unwritten  teaching  of  the 
apostles,  which  was  to  be  sought  in  the  churches  they  had 
founded,  of  esoteric  doctrines,  and  views  which  must  be 
of  apostolic  origin  because  they  are  universal,  of  the 
inspiration  of  general  Councils,  and  a  revel.ition  continued 
beyond  the  New  Testament.  But  the  Council  of  Trent 
resisted  the  conclusions  which  this  language  seemed  to 
countenance,  and  they  were  left  to  be  pursuetl  by  private 
speculation.  One  divine  deprecated  the  vain  pntL-nc  '  of 
arguing  from  Scripture,  b)*  which  Luther  coukl  not  be 
confuted,  and  the  Catholics  were  losing  ground  ; '  and  at 

'  Sihujus  dcwtrinae  iiicmoresfuissenui-.,  li.ifri-ticos  scil  ift  non  essi-  mlimiaiidos 
\f\  lunvliicendos  ex  Scripturi-..  meliore  sane  loco  assent  res  nostr.u' :  .-.i-il  iluni 
"Stentandi  inRenii  ft  eruditionis  f;r.iti;i  cum  l.uthero  in  ci-rt.inien  di-scen.litui 
■Vriptur.iruiu,  excitatum  est  hoc,  quod,  proh  dolot  :  mine  viilcinus,  incendmni 
il'ighms). 
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Trent  a  "ijjcakcr  averred  that  Chiistian  doctrine  had  beer 
so  completely  determined   by  the   SchooUnen   that  there 
was  no  further  need  to  recur  to  Scripture.     This  idea  h 
nut  extinct,  and  Perronc  uses  it  to  cx|)lain  the  inlcrioritv 
of  Catholics  as  Hiblicil  critics.'      If  the  Bible  is  inspired, 
says  l'ercsiu.s,  still  more  must  its  interpretation  be  inspired 
It    must    be   interpreted    variously,  says  the   Cardinal  cf 
Cusa,  according   to  neces.si;     ;    a  change  in  the  upinjon 
of   the   Church    implies   a     haiige   in   the   will   of  Gul. 
One  of  the   greatest  Tridcntine  divines  declares  that  a 
dottrine  must  be  trne  if  the  Church   believes  it,  wjthdut 
any  warrant  from  Scripture.      According  to  Tctavius,  the 
•,'cncral  belief  of  Catholics  at  a  given  time  is  the  work  o; 
Ciod,  and  of  higher  authority  than  all   antiquity  and  all 
the    Fathers.      Scripture    may    be    silent,    and    tradition 
contradictory,   but   the  Church    is   independent   of  both 
.■\ny  doctrine   which  Catholic   divines   commonlv  assert, 
without  proof,  to  be  revealed,  must  be  taken  as  revealed 
The  testimony  of  Rome,  as  the  only  remaining  apostolic 
Church,  is  equivalent  to  an  unbroken  chain  of  tradition.- 
In  this  way,  after  Scripture  had  been  subjugated,  tradition 
itself  was  deposed  ;  and  the  constant   belief  of  the  past 
yielded   to  the  general   conviction  of  the  prc-><nt.     .And, 
as  antiquity  had  given   way  to  universality,  universality 
made  way  for    authority.      The    Word  of  God   and  the 
authority  of  the   Church  came  to   be  declared   tiie  two 
sources  of  religious  knowledge.      Divines  of  this  sehuo! 
after  preferring    the  Church    to   the    Hible,  preferred  the 
mi)dern  Church  to  the  ancient,  and  ended  by  sacrificins; 
both  to  the  Pope.    "We  have  not  the  authority  of  .Scripture, 
wrote  Pricrias  in  his  defence  of  Indulgences,  "  but  ue  havt 

'  Citholici  II.. II  .Kimondum  solliciti  sunt  de  critiia  H  htTiiii'm-utica  Ijitilini 
Ipsi,    m  M-rl..i  ilit.iin,  J, nil    h,ibcnt  .it-'liticiiini  al).-i)!uluiii  Miie  ac  prrl'ctlum,  i! 
rums  possesMdiif  firnic  ac  sriurr  •;onsi>taiit. 

-  Praxis  hxclesiae  uno  tempore  intcr|)ret,iliir  Siri|itur.iTii  iMio  mciii)  rl  aix 
u-iii(«ire  alio  nuKl.i.  nam  inti-llettus  luirit  cum  praxi.  Mm  ilo  jiiil.cio  Ealfs:> 
iii'it  .tniii  I'it  Del  judicium. 

'■'  Si  viri  ecclcsia^-tici.  sive  in  concilio  oecumenico  coni;iru.iii,  mm-  if.)r-n 
^iribpntes.  .iliqiiod  (IO!;in.i  vel  iiiianniuamnvH-  CDnsucludineni  uim  ore  .nc  di-wi' 
le-i,intur  ex  Ir.iditiom-  divina  h.iln-ri.  sine  duhio  cerium  ar(>uiiiiiiliiin  nl,  uli  :ij 
es^e  .re<lamu-  l-.x  leMimonio  liujtis  Miliusi  Kiclesiae  suiiii  poU>!  tcituiii  arg:- 
uiciitum  ad  pruUindas  apustolicas  iraditiones  (Hciiarmine). 
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the  higher  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs."  '      A  bishop 

iiho  ha*!  been  present  at  Trent  confesses  that  in  inatters 

uf  faith  he  would   believe  u  single   Pope  rather   than    a 

thousand     Fathers,    saints,    ami    <1  H:tors.-     The     divine 

training  develops   an   orthodox    instinct    in   the   Church, 

(vhich  shows  itself  in  the  lives  of  devout  but  ipnorant  men 

more  than  in  the   researches  of  the  learned,  and  teaches 

iUthority  not  to  need  the  help  of  science,  and  not  to  heed 

Its  op}K)sition.      All   the   arj-uments   by   which    theoloijy 

supports    a    doctrine    may     prove    to    be    false,    without 

diminishing  the  certainty  of  its  truth.     The  Church  has 

not  obtained,  and   is  not  bound  to  sustain  it,  by  proof. 

She  is  supreme  over  fact    as   over  doctrine,  as    Fenelon 

argues,  because  she  is  the  supreme  expounder  of  tradition, 

.vhich  is  a  chain  of  facts.^     Accordint^ly,  the  organ  of  one 

ultramontane  bishop  lately  declared  that  infallibility  could 

be  defined  without  arguments  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Nimes 

thought  that  the  decision  need  not  be  preceded  by  lontj 

ind  careful    discussion.     The    Dofjmatic    Commission   of 

the  Council  proclaims  that  the  e.vistcnce  of  trailiticn  has 

nothing  to  do  with  evidence,  and   that  objections  taken 

from  history  are  not  valid  when  contradicted  by  ecclesi- 

btical  decrees.*      Authority  must  conquer  histon-. 

This  inclination  to  -jet  rid  of  evidence  was  specially 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  because 


\l  j 
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'  Veni.i'-  sive  inilulgciitKir  autorilatt-  Scnpivirae  noln-,  non  iniiotuiTf,  -iid 
lUtontalL' .  cdrsiae  Kumaiiae  I<om.inoninu{iii-  I'.jMtiticuiii    i|uae  major  i-Nt. 

■  Ks<i,  ut  mKiiuie  fatcir  plus  uni  stininin  |»mtitk-i  cuiU  rt-ni,  in  '.o,  mxiv  fitlei 
rnvsU'ria  tanguru.  quam  milk-  AuKii-lii^'^i  Ili«-ronyiiii^.  (iri'ii'rus  (Conu-lms 
Mussus). 

'  The  two  views  contradict  raili  oiIut  ;    Imt    tlnv  arc  tt|Uillv  cli.iracttnstic 

i  the  endeavour  to  i-niancipate  llu-  rhurdi  from  thr  oliiiK'i'""  "I  prool. 
t^nelon  siys  :  'Oseroiton  soutenir  i|ue  I'^.i^lisc  aprc>  avoir  ni.il  raiMjnni'  sur 
-.ous  its  tLXtes.  ot  li-s  avoir  |)ns  a  lontre-siiis,  e^t  tout  a  cnup  ^  u^ic  par  uii 
i-nthousuisme  avcURle,   pour   ji:;;ir    l)i>n,   en    rai^onuant   nial  ?  iml   M.iliWr: 

Die  altesten  okumenischcn  ."^ynodrn  fiilirtrn  d.ilicr  fUr  ihre  ilni^inatischn, 
Itechlusst  nicht  nnmal  l)estimTnt.-  Iiil.lisclu-  Stt-Ui-ii  an  ;  und  di.-  kattioli>chcii 
Thtoku^eii  Ifh'fi!  init  allKi'nuitier  U.I)eriiii-tiMiiiuiiij;  und  ^aiu  au>  d.-ni  (Jcistr 
ler  Kirch.-  iirraus.  d.;sh  stlbst  die  liihlisvli.-  H.•^u•l^Uillrun';  .  incs  (ur  uutrunlicli 
,'eh.>llcncii  Ikichlusses  nicht  untrUglich  sci,  s.jiidern  ebcn  nur  das  ausgisprochcni- 
Oosma  sellist. " 

*  Cujuscumcjue  ergo  sciemiae.  eliain  liistoriac  ecclrsiasticae  conclusioncs, 
konuiiorum  I'nntilicum  iMfatlihilitali  advcrriiiti-..  quo  inaiulVstius  liaec  fx 
iwcUtionis  fontilms  infortiir.  co  certius  vcluti  imidcni  .  rrores  lialwndas  ••«c 
-oniequitur. 
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it  is  necessary  that  the  Popes  themselves  should  n( 
testify  against  their  own  claim.  They  may  be  declare 
superior  to  all  other  authorities,  but  pot  to  that  of  the 
own  see.  Their  history  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  qi  estio 
of  their  rights.  It  could  not  be  disregarded  ;  and  th 
provocation  to  alter  or  to  deny  its  testimony  was  s 
urgent  that  men  of  piety  and  learning  became  a  prey  t 
the  temptation  of  deceit.  When  it  was  discovered  in  th 
manuscript  of  the  Lider  Diumus  that  the  Popes  had  fo 
centuries  condemned  Honorius  in  their  profession  01 
faith,  Cardinal  Bona,  the  most  eminent  man  in  Rome 
advised  that  the  book  should  be  suppressed  if  thf 
difficulty  could  not  be  got  over  ;  and  it  was  suppresses 
r.ccordingly.'  Men  guilty  of  this  kind  of  fraud  would 
justify  it  by  saying  that  their  religion  tra.iscends  the 
wisdom  of  philosophers,  and  cannot  submit  to  the 
criticism  of  historians.  If  any  fact  manifestly  contradicts 
a  dogma,  that  is  a  warning  to  science  to  revise  the 
evidence.  There  must  be  some  defect  in  the  materials  or 
in  the  method.  Pending  its  discovery,  the  true  believer 
is  constrained  humbly  but  confidently  to  deny  the  fact. 

The  protest  of  conscience  against  this  fraudulent  piety 
grew  loud  and  strong  as  the  art  of  criticism  became  more 
certain.  The  use  made  of  it  by  Catholics  in  the  literature 
of  the  present  age,  and  their  acceptance  of  the  conditions 
of  scientific  controversy,  seemed  to  ecclesiastical  authorities 
a  sacrifice  of  principle.  A  jealousy  arose  that  ripened 
into  antipathy.  Almost  every  writer  who  really  served 
Catholicism  fell  sooner  or  later  under  the  disgrace  or  the 
suspicion  of  Rome.  But  its  censures  had  lost  efficacy; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  progress  of  literature  could  only 
be  brought  under  control  bj-  an  increase  of  authority 
This  could  be  obtained  if  a  general  council  dec'  :A  the 
decisions  of  the  Roman  congregations  absolute,  and  the 
Pope  infallible. 

The  division  between    the   Roman   and   the  Catholic 

'  Cum  in   professione   tidoi   electi   pontific-is  damnttur  Hotioiius   Papa,  ideo 

quia  pravis  haereticorum  assertionibus  fomemum  impendit,  si  verba  iltlineati  sint 

vere  in  autORrapho,  nee  ex  noils  apparere  possit,  quomodo  huic  vulni:ri  mcdclitn 
oiTcrat,  praestat  non  divulgari  opus. 
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elements   in    the   Church   made    it    hopeless   to   mediate 
between  them  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  men  who  must  have 
resjarded  each  other  as  insincere  Christians  or  as  insincere 
Catholics,  should  not  have  perceived  that  their  meeting  in 
Council   was   an  imposture.      It  may  be  that  a  portion, 
though  only  a  small  portion,  of  those  who  failed  to  attend, 
stayed  away  from  that  motive.      But  the  view  proscribed 
at  Rome  was  not  largely  represented  in  the  episcopate  ; 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  manifested  at  all. 
The  opposition  did  not   spring  from  it,  but  maintained 
itself  by    reducing    to    the    utmost    the    distance    that 
separated    it    from    the    strictly    Roman    opinions,    and 
striving  to  prevent  the  open  conflict  of  principles.     It  was 
composed  of  ultramontanes  in  the  mask  of  liberals,  and  of 
liberals   in   the   mask   of   ultramontanes.     Therefore   the 
victory  or  defeat  of  the  minority  was  not  the  supreme 
issue  of  the  Council.     Besides  and  above  the  definition  of 
infallibility  arose  the  question  how  far  the  experience  of 
the  actual  encounter  would  open  the  eyes  and  search  the 
hearts  of  the  reluctant  bishops,  and  how  far  their  language 
and  their   attitude   would   contribute   to   the   impulse   of 
future  reform.     There  was  a  point  of  view  from  which  the 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  avert  the  result  by  false  issues 
and  foreign  intrusion,  and  the  success  of  the  measures 
which    repelled    conciliation    and    brought    on    an    open 
struggle   and   an  overwhelming  triumph,  were  means  to 
another  and  a  more  importunate  end. 

Two  events  occurred  in  the  autumn  which  portended 
trouble  for  the  winter.  On  the  6th  of  September  nineteen 
German  bishops,  assembled  at  Fulda,  published  a  pastoral 
letter  in  which  they  affirmed  that  the  whole  episcopate 
was  perfectly  unanimous,  that  the  Council  would  neither 
introduce  new  dogmas  nor  invade  the  civil  province,  and 
that  the  Pope  intended  its  deliberations  to  be  free.  The 
patent  and  direct  meaning  of  this  declaration  was  tnat  the 
bishops  repudiated  the  design  announced  by  the  Civiltd 
and  the  Allgemeine  Zdtuttg,  and  it  was  received  at 
Rome  with  indignation.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  it 
was  worded  with  studied  ambiguity,  to  be  signed  by  men 
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of   opposite    opinions,  and    to    conceal    the   truth     ] 
Bishop  of  Mentz  read  a  paper,  written   b\-  a  professor 
Wurzburg.  against   the  wisdom  of  raising   the  questi 
but   expressed    his   own   belief   in    the   dogma   of  pa- 
in falhbih'ty :     and     when     another     bishop     stated 
disbeh'cf  in  it,  tiic  Bishop  of  Paderborn  assured  him  tf 
Rome  would  soon  strip  him  of  his  heretical  skin     T 
majority   wished    to   prevent    the  definition,    if   possib 
without  disputing  the  doctrine  ;  and  they  wrote  a  priv. 
letter    to    the    Pope    warning    him    of   the    dan-cr   ai 
entreating    him    to    desist.       Several    bishops    vvho  h 
signed  the  pastoral  refused  their  signatures  to  the  priva 
letter.      It    caused    so   much   dismay    at    Rome   that  i 
nature  was  carefully  concealed  ;    and  a   diplomatist  w 
able  to  report,  on  the  authority  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  th 
it  did  not  exist.  '    ' 

In  the  middle  of  November,  the  Bishop  of  Oriear 
took  leave  of  his  diocese  in  a  letter  which  touched  liahtl 
on  the  learned  questions  connected  with  papal  infailibilit, 
but  described  the  objections  to  the  definition  as  of  sue 
a  kind  that  thej-  could  not  be  removed.  Comin<^  from 
prelate  who  was  .so  conspicuous  as  a  champion  of  th- 
papacy,  who  had  saved  the  temporal  power  and  justifie( 
the  Syllabus,  this  declaration  unexpectedly  altered  thi 
situation  at  Rome.  It  was  clear  that  the  definition  wouk 
be  opposed,  and  that  the.  opposition  would  have  rk 
support  of  illustrious  names. 

The  bishops  who  began  to  arrive  early  in  Xovcmbei 
wei3  received  with  the  assurance  that  the  alarm  whc^ 
(lad  been  raised  was  founded  on  phantoms.  It  appeared 
that  nobody  had  dreamed  of  defining  infallibilitv,  or  that 
if  the  idea  had  been  entertained  at  all,  it  had  been 
abandoned.  Cardinals  Antonelli,  Berardi,  and  Dc  Luca 
and  the  Secretary  Fesslcr  disavowed  the  C;z'i//a  The 
ardent  indiscretion  that  was  displayed  bevond  ti,e  Alp< 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  moderation,  tho  fricndlv 
candour,  the  majestic  and  impartial  wisdom,  which  uer'c 
found  to  reign  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the  hiciarclu-.  A 
oishop,   afterwards    noted   among   the   opponents  of  the 
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dogma  wrote  home  tiiat  the  idea  that  infallibility  was  to 
be  defined  was  entirely  unfounded.      It  was  represented 
as  a  mere  fancy,  got  up  in  Bavarian  newspapers,  with  evil 
intent  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Sura  had  been  its  dupe.     The 
insidious  report  would  have  deserved  contempt  if  it  had 
caused  a  revival  of  obsolete  opinions.      It  was  a  challenge 
to  the  Council  to  herald  it  with  such  demonstrations,  and 
it  unfortunately   became   difficult  to   leave   it   unnoticed. 
The  decision  must   be  left   to    the   bisliops.     The   Holy 
See  could    not   restrain   their   legitimate   ardour,  if  they 
chose   to   express   it;    but   it    would    take   no    initiative. 
Whatever  was  done  would  require  to  be  done  with  so  much 
moderation   as   to    satisfy  everybody,   and   to   avoid   the 
offence  of  a  party  triumph.     Some  suggested  that  there 
should   be   no   anathema   for   those   who   questioned   the 
doctrine  ;  and  one  prelate  imagined  that  a  formula  could 
be  contrived   which  even  Janus   could   not  dispute,  and 
which  yet  would  be  found  in  reality  to  signify  that  the 
Pope  is  infallible.     There  was  a  general  assumption  that 
no  materials  existed   for  contention  among   the  bishops, 
and  that  they  stood  united  against  the  world. 

Cardinal  Antonelli  openly  refrained  from  connecting 
himsell  with  the  preparation  of  the  Council,  and  surrounded 
himself  with  divines  who  were  not  of  the  ruling  party.  He 
had  never  learned  to  doubt  the  dogma  itself;  but  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  troubles  it  would  bring  upon  him,  and 
thought  that  the  Pope  was  preparing  a  repetition  of  the 
difficulties  which  followed  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate. 
He  was  not  trusted  as  a  divine,  or  consulted  on  questions 
of  theology  ;  but  he  was  expected  to  ward  off  political 
complications,  and  he  kept  the  ground  with  unflinching 

skill.  .,   .. 

The  Pope  exhorted  the  diplomatic  corps  to  aid  him 
in  allaying  the  alarm  of  the  infatuated  German.s.  He 
assured  one  diplomatist  that  the  Civilta  did  not  speak  in 
his  name.  He  told  another  that  he  would  sanction  no 
proposition  that  could  so^  dwsension  among  the  bishops. 
He  siiid  to  a  third,  "  You  come  to  bt  p^^.^ent  at  a  scene 
of  pacification."     He  described  his  object  in  summoning 
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the  Council  to  be  to  obtain  a  remedy  for  old  abuses  ai 

for  recent  errors.     More  than  once,  addressing  a  grol 

of  bishops,  he  said  that  he   would  do  nothing  to  rai 

disputes    among    them,   and    would    be    content    with 

declaration  in  favour  of  intolerance.      He  wished  of  cour 

that  Catholicism  should  have  the  benefit  of  toleration 

England  and  Russia,  but  the  principle  must  be  repudiate 

by  a  Church  holding  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvatio 

The  meaning  of  this   intimation,  that  persecution  woui 

do   as   a   substitute   for   infallibility,  was   that   the   mo. 

glaring  obstacle  to  the  definition  would  be  removed  if  th 

Inquisition  was  recognised  as  consistent  with  Catholicisii 

Indeed  it  seemed  tliat  infallibility  was  a  means  to  an  en. 

which  could  be  obtained  in  other  ways,  and  that  he  uouk 

nave  been  satisfied  with  a  decree  confirming  the  twenty 

third  article  of  the  Syllabu.s.  and  declaring  that  no  I'orx 

has  ever  exceeded    the  just   bounds  of  his   authority  ir 

faith,  in  politics,  or  in  morals.* 

Most  of  the  bishops    had    allowed    themselves   to  be 
reassured,  when  the  Bull  Multiplices  inter,  regulating  the 
procedure  at  the  Council,  was  put  into  circulation  in  the 
first  days  of  December.      The  Pope  assumed  to  himself 
the  sole  initiative  in  proposing  topics,  and  the  exclusive 
nomination  of  the  oflRcers  of  the  Council.      He  invited  the 
bishops  to  bring  forward  their  own  proposals,  but  required 
chat  they    hould  submit  them  first  of  all  to  a  Commission 
which   was   appointed   by  himself,  and  consisted  half  of 
Italians.      If  any  proposal   was  allowed    to  pass  b\    this 
Commission,  it  had  still  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the' Pope 
who  could  therefore  exclude  at  will  any  topic,  even  if  tiie 
whole  Council  wished  to  discuss  it.      Four  elective  Com- 
missions  were  to  mediate  between   the  Council  and  the 
I  ope.     \\  hen  a  decree  had  been  discussed  and  opposed,  it 
was  to  be  referred,  together  with  the  amendments,  to  one 
of  these   Commissions,  where  it   was  to  be  reconsidered, 
with  the  aid  of  divines,      \\-hen  it  came  l,ack-   from  the 

'  That  aiiicle  coii.!>:,nn-  •'-  "mo«ins  projmsition  :  ■•  Rom.ani  Pontili..,-  c  <  u, 
c.l.a  <''"'--U'>'-^^;'i';  ^';;'"I'."Y'^'''  P"'>--'-'.'i  r«vsscru.,t.  jura  F'rincpun,  usurp.™... 
at<|uc  .-— ■  in  rebus  udei  <;t  inoruni  d-^^hniendis  errarun!    ' 
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Commission  with  corrections  and  remarks,  it  was  to  be 
put    to    the    vote    without    further    debate.      What    the 
Council  discussed  was  to  be  the  work  of  unknown  divines  : 
what   it  voted   was  to  be  the  work  of  a  majority  in   a 
Commission  of  twenty-four.      It  was   in   the   election  ot 
these  Commissions  that  the  episcopate  obtained  the  chance 
of  influencing  the  formation  of  its  decrees.      Hut  the  papal 
theologians  retained  their  predominance,  for  they  might 
be  summoned  to  defend  or  alter  their  work  in  the  Com- 
mission,  from    which    the    bishops    who    had   spoken    or 
proposed   amendments    were   excluded.      Practically,   the 
right  of  initiative  was  the  deciding  point.      Even  if  the 
first  regulation  had  remained  in  force,  the  bishops  could 
never  have  recovered  the  surprises,  and  the  difficulty  of 
preparing  for   unforeseen    debates.     The  regulation   ulti- 
mately broke   down  under   the  mistake  of  allowing  the 
decree  to  be  debated   only  once,  and  that  in    its  crude 
state,  as   it   came  from   the  hands  of  the  divines.     The 
authors  of  the  measure  had  not  contemplated    any  real 
discussion.      It  was  so  unlike  the  way  in  which  business 
was  conducted  at  Trent,  where  the  right  of  the  episcopate 
was  formally  asserted,  where  the  envoys  were  consulted, 
and  the  bishops  discussed  the  questions  in  several  groups 
before  the  general  congregations,  that  the  printed  text  of 
the  Tridentine    Regulation   was   rigidly    suppressed.      It 
was   further   provided    that    the    reports    of  the   speeches 
should   not  be   communicated   to   th     bishops;   and   the 
strictest    secrecy    was    enjoined     on    all    concerning    the 
business  of  the  Council.      The  bishops,  being  under  no 
oblirration  to  observe  this  rule,  were  afterwards  informed 
that  it  bound  them  under  grievous  sin. 

This  important  precept  did  not  succeed  in  excluding 
the  action  of  public  opinion.  It  could  be  applied  only 
to  the  debates  ;  and  many  bishops  spoke  with  greater 
energy  and  freedom  before  an  assembly  of  their  own 
order  than  they  would  have  dune  if  their  words  had 
been  taken  down  by  Protestants,  to  be  quoted  against 
them  at  home.  But  printed  documents,  distributed  in 
seven  hundred  copies,  could  not  be  kept  secret.     The  rule 
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was  subject  to  exceptions  which   destroyed   its  cfTicacv , 
and  the  Roman  cause  was  discredited  by  systematic  con- 
cealment,  and    advocacy    that  abounded    in   explanation 
and   colour,  but  abstained   from    the   substance   of   fact, 
Documents  couched   in  the  usual  official  language,  beini; 
dragged  into  the  forbidden  light  of  day,  were  sujjposed 
to  reveal   dark    mysteries.      The   secrecy  of  the  debates 
had  a  bad  effect  in  exaggerating  reports  and  giving  wide 
scope  to  fancy.      Rome  was  not  vividly  interested  in  tiic 
discussions ;  but  its  cosmopolitan  society  was  thronged  with 
the  several  adherents  of  leading  bishops,  whose  partiality 
compromised  their  dignity  and  envenomed  their  disputes. 
Everything    that    was    said    was    repeated,    inflated,  and 
distorted.      Whoever  had  a  sha-p  word  for  an  adversary. 
which    could    not    be    spoken    in    Council,    knew  of  an 
audience  that  would  enjoy  and  carry  the  matter.     The 
battles  of  the  Aula  were  fought  over  again,  with  anecdote, 
epigram,     and     fiction.      A    distinguished     courtesy    and 
nobleness  of  tone  prevailed  at  the  beginning.     Wlicn  the 
Archbishop  of  Halifax  went  down  to   his  place  on  thr 
28th  of  December,  after  delivering  the  speech  which  taii^'ht 
the  reality  of  the  opposition,  the  Presidents  bowed  to  liin. 
as  he    passed   them.     The  denunciations  of  the  Roman 
system  by   Strossmaycr  and    Darboy  were   listened  to  in 
January  without  a  murmur.     Adversaries  paid  exorbitant 
compliments  to  each  other,  like  men  whose  disagreements 
were  insignificant,  and  who  were  one  at  heart.     As  the 
plot  thickened,  fatigue,  excitement,  friends   who  fetched 
and  carried,  made  the  tone  more  bitter.      In  February  the 
Bishop   of  Laval   described    Dupanloup   publicly   as  the 
centre  of  a  conspiracy   too  shameful   to  be  expressed  in 
words,  and   professed  that  he  would   rather  die  than  be 
associated    with    such     iniquity.      One    of    the    minority 
described  his  opponents  as  having  disported  themselves 
on  a  certain  occasion  like  a  herd  of  cattle.      IW  that  time 
the  whole  temper  of  the  Council  had  been  changed  ;  the 
Pope  himself  had  gone  into  the  arena  ;  and   violence  of 
language  and  gesture  had  become  an  artifice  adopted  to 
hasten  the  end. 
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When     the    Council     opened,     many     bishops     were 
bewildered  and  dispirited  by  the  Bull  Mult. pikes.     The) 
feared  that  a  stru'^glc  could  not  be  averted,  as,  even  if  nn 
dogmatic  question  was  raised,  their  rii^hts  were  cancelled 
in  a  way  that  would  make  the  Pope  absolute  in  dogma. 
One  of  the  Cardinals  caused  him  to  be  informed  that  the 
Regulation  would  be  resisted.      Hut  Pius   IX.  knew   that 
in  all  that  procession  of  750  bishops  one  idea  prevailed. 
Men  whose  word  is  powerful  in  the  centres  of  civilisation, 
men  who  three  months  before  were  confronting;  martyrdom 
nong   barbarians,   preachers  at   Notre  Dame,  professors 
from  Germany,  Republicans  from  Western  America,  men 
with  every  sort  of  training  and  every  sort  of  experience. 
had    come    togetlier   as    confident    and    as   eager   as    the 
prelates    of    Rome    itself,    to    hail     the    Pope    infallible. 
Resistance  was  improbable,  for  it   was  hopeless.      It  wa.s 
improbable    that   bi.shops    who  had    refused   no   token   ff 
submission  for  twenty  years  would  now  combine  to  inflict 
dishonour  on  the  Pope.      In  their  address  of   1867  they 
had  confessed    that    he  is    the  father  and    teacher  of  all 
Christians  ;  that  all  the  things  he  has  spoken  were  spoken 
by  St.  Peter  through  him  ;   that  they  would  believe  and 
teach  all  that  he  believed  and  taught.      In   1854  they  had 
allowed  him  to  proclaim  a  dogma,  which  .some  of  them 
dreaded  and   soine  opposed,  but  to  which  all   submitted 
when    he    had    decreed    without    the    intervention    of    a 
Council.     The  recent  display  of  opposition  did  not  justify 
.serious    alarm.     The    Fulda    bishops    feared    the    conse- 
quences  in   Germany  ;    but    they    afifirmed    that   all    were 
united,  and  that  there  would  be  no  new  dogma.     They 
were  perfectly  informed  of  all  that  was  being  got  ready  in 
Rome.      The    words    of  their   pastoral   meant    nothing   if 
they  did  not  mean   tiiat  infallibility  was  no  new  dogma, 
and  that  all  the  bishops  believed  in  it.      Even  the  Bishop 
of   Orleans    avoided    a    direct    attack    on    the    doctrine, 
proclaimed  his  own  devotion  to  the   Pope,  and  promised 
that  the  Council  would  be  a  scene  of  concord.'      It  was 
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certain  that  any  real  attempt  that  miglu  be  made  tu 
prevent  the  ilefinition  could  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
preponderance  of  those  bishops  whom  the  modern 
constitution  of  the  Church  places  in  dependence  on 
Rome. 

The  only  bishops  whose  position  made  them  capable 
of  resisting  were  the  Germans  and  the  French  ;  and  all 
that  Rome  would  have  to  contend  with  was  the  modern 
liberalism  and   decrepit  Gallicanism   (jf  France,  and  tli,- 
science  of   Germany.      fhe   Galilean   school    was   nearly 
extinct ;  it  had  no  footin-,'  in  other  countries,  and  it  was 
essentially    odious    to    the    liberals.      The    most    .seri.nis 
minds  of  the  liberal  party  were  conscious  that  Rome  v.;is 
as  dan-erous  to  ecclesiastical  liberty  as  Paris.      Hut,  since 
the    Syllabus    made   it   impossible   to   pursue   the  'lil.Lral 
doctrines  consistently   without  collision  with   Rome,  t'ley 
had    ceased    to  be  professed    with   a  robust    and   earnest 
contidence,  an  '    the    party    was   disorganised.      They  set 
up  the  pretence  that  the  real  adversary  of  their  oi.mions 
was   not  the   Pope,   but  a    1-Vench   newspaper;    and  they 
lou^^ht  the  King's  troops  in  the  King's  name.      Wi.cn  the 
Mishop  of  Orleans  made  his  declaration,  they  fell  back, 
and  left  him  to  mount  the  breach  alone.      Montalcmbert 
ihe   most    vigorous   spirit    among   them,  became   isolated 
aom  his  former  triends,  and  accused  them,  with  increasing 
vehemence,  of  heing  traitors  to  their  principles.      During' 
the  last  disheartening  year  of  his  life  he  turned  away  Irom 
the  clergy  of  his  country,  which  was  sunk  in  Romanism, 
and  felt  that  the  real  abode  of  his  opinions  was  on  the 
Rliinc.'      It  was  only  !,--toly  that  the  ideas  of  tin-  Voh],nU 

.m  ~..m  ,r„„..  assc-nil,!....  pr.Sid,-..  par  un  I'rre  .-t  <-n,„,H„^.c  ,|e  Fr.-rcs.     I  ,,    ,ou- 
■-    brims    e.vp,r,.r„.,t,    tomes    les    in^m  „c«    tr.n.'-raircs    ccsseront,    toims    k- 
iiii,,ni.ii-nci-s  (ll^;Mrall^..nt,  l.-s  tlots  ct  les  vrr.i-  sc-ront  ajuls-'-s 

\  O..S  a.lnm.  /  .ans  .lu.it.-  l«;a,ir„up  rov«|ur  .]■(  .r!,at„.  „,.„-  vous  r„lM,ir.TK- 

bi.M,  plus  cncoa-,  s,  v,nu  pouvuv  vous  figurer  Tal-mK-  .1  i,l„latrie  ou  «i  1 .,.  1. 

.-  T^i-  fr,i>,va,s.  ,  H,,  ,;,.  .,sse  t.nU  c>-  ,,».•  |'„„  auraii  j.>„m,s  p,.  Imu^-aur  au 
I  m,,  d,.  .na  j,-,>nesM-.  ,u,  I,.„.ps  ,le  l-rayvs„ums  ,-1 ,1„  I,a  Mcnnais.  I.e  pamr,-  My, 
M..n:t.  pour  ..VOT  «pns,.  ,ies  i.Ucs  tn-s  „„„l,.rfcs  ,la„s  u„  langa^c  pirn,  d  urh.um  ■ 
'  "r  >a,nt.-,  est  trnit,'.  p,ibl„.ueMK-,U  da,.s  1,,-s  jour.,,,,,^  soi-d;..„u  n-l^.^-n^ 
d  ii_-resiar,|ue  et  ,1  apostnt,  par  l.-s  d.rniers  <!,•  „os  cur.S.      De  t,.us  \-,  nn.'.-rf 

i|.i.-  prcSeme.-n  s,  f;ra. ombre  I  l,„t„ire  ,!e  IK^lise  je  „'e„  ,  ,„mm;s  p  s  (mi  .V.il,- 

nn  d  .pasM-  ..-ti,    ir'i„ron,iatin„  si  p;,„„pi..  et  si  n.mpl.'.t,..  de  la  Kr.,.u,  ( '.'i',  ,:,,„■ 
en  une  b,,sse.cuu.  .W  l\:„fu.:::i.r^  .u,  <  ;,/,;■„«.      J',-,,  .erais  encore  plus  ,!.-.-:;■,. 
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address,  which  had  s<j  deeply  touched  the  sympathies  of 
Montalcmbert,  had  spread  widely  in  (.icrmaiiy.  They 
had  their  scat  in  the  universities  ;  and  their  transit  from 
the  interior  of  lecture-rooms  to  tlic  outer  world  was 
laborious  and  slow.  The  invasion  of  Roman  doctrines 
had  given  vigour  and  popularity  to  those  which  opposed 
them,  but  the  growing  influence  of  the  universities 
brought  them  into  direct  antagonism  with  the  episcopate. 
The  Austrian  bishops  were  generally  beyond  its  reach, 
and  the  German  bishops  were  generally  at  war  with  it. 
In  December,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them  said  : 
"We  bishops  are  absorbed  in  our  work,  and  are  not 
scholars.  We  sadly  need  the  help  of  those  that  are.  It 
is  to  be  hope!  that  the  Council  will  raise  only  such 
questions  as  can  be  dealt  with  competently  by  practical 
experience  and  common  sense."  The  force  that  (iermany 
wields  in  theology  was  only  partially  represented  in  its 
episcopate. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Council  the  known  opposition 
consisted  of  four  men.  Cardinal  Schwarzcnbcrg  had  not 
published  his  opinion,  but  he  made  it  known  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  Rome.  He  brought  with  him  a  printed  paper,  en- 
titled Desidcria  patribus  Concilii  oecuinmid  propouenda,  in 
which  he  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  divines  and  canonists 
who  are  the  teachers  of  his  Bohemian  clergy.  He  en- 
treated the  Council  not  to  multiply  unnecessarj-  articles 
of  faith,  and  in  particular  to  abstain  from  defining  liapal 
infallibility,  which  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  would 
make  the  foundations  of  faith  to  tremble  even  in  the 
devoutest  souls.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Index  could 
not  continue  on  its  present  footing,  and  urged  that  the 
Church  should  seek  her  strength  in  the  cultivation  of 
liberty  and  learning,  not  in  privilege  a.id  coercion  ;  that 
she  should  rely  on  popular  institutions,  and  obtain  popular 
support.      He  warmly  advocated  the  system  of  autonomy 

qulmmili*.  si  li.  comme  partnm  <I:„is  lo.rrSH.t.s  ilkin.in«s  i«r  la  foi,  L' n.is.^n- 
corde  ct  lesperaiK-e  ne  se  l:uss.iieiu  iMilrcvoir  a  tr.ivcrs  l.s  tc'.Kbres  •  C  esldu 
Uhin  aujourd'hui  que  nous  vienl  l,>  lun.,c-ro."  I.All.nufinu  a  etc'  cho.s.e  pour 
opposer  une  digue  a  ce  torrent  de  lan.Uisme  servile  ,iue  .uena9a.t  de  toute.igloutu 
(Nov.  7,  1869I. 
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that  was  sprmyinK  up  in   Hungary.'      Unlike  Schwarzcn- 
berti.  Dupanloup,  and  Marct,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  had 
taken  no  hostile  step  in  reference  to  the  Council   but  he- 
was  (eared  the  most  of  all  the  men  expected  at   Rome 
I  he   I'opc  had  rifusc.i  to  make  him  a  cardinal,  and  ha.i 
wnttet.  to  him  a  letter  of  reproof  such  as  has  seldom  bet,, 
received   b>-  u  bishop.      It   was  felt  that  he  was  hostile 
not  episodically,  to  a  single  measure,  but  to  the  pcculiir 
spirit  of  this  pontificate.      I  le  had  none  of  the  conventional 
prejudices  and  assumed  antipathies  which  are  congenial 
to   the   hierarciiical    mind.     He   was   without   passion  or 
pathos  or  affectation  ;  and  he  had  go'.d  sense,  a  perfect 
temper,  and  an  intolerable  wit.      It  was  characteristic  „. 
him  that  he  made  the  Syllabus  an  occasion  to  impress 
moderation  on  the  Pope  :   "  Your  blame  has  power,  C)  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ  ;  but  your  blessing  is  more  jxitent  still 
God  hu^  raised  you  to  the  apostolic  See  between  the  two 
halves  of  this  century,  that  you  may  absolve  the  one  a.ui 
mauRurate   the   other.      Be  it   yours   to   reconcile  reason 
with  faith,  liberty  with  authority,  politics  with  the  Church 
From  the  height  of  that  t.  i,,le  majesty  with  which  religion' 
age,  and  misfortune  adorn  you,  all  that  you  do  atid  all 
that  you  say  reaches  far,  to  disconcert  or  to  encoura.  c 
the  nations.      Give  them   from  your  large  priestly  hean 
one  word   to  amnesty  the  past,  to  reassure  the  j.rcscnt 
and  to  open  the  horizons  of  the  future." 

The   .security  into  which    many   unsuspecting   bishops 

.Se.n.„>  .U.II.,  certe  „.,„,,„r.-  n,aj„r  fuit,  cord.  t.nl,..r.nt.T  MK,Ki."  u.,> ,  rr V.r   ,  u 

nMvW.  vero  „ov.„„  c,,lu„,ni.,r,„„  .,  .l.-riMonum  ,„.„..,■,..„,  lucr     '  V- 1 

.  «..„,.  .,u,  ..ju,n„Kl,  ,lHm,„„„,.,„  l.,«u..  i,„,x«.il„leM,  vo.ant.  N  Mri/d       . 

.  .  ens,o  v..m,,.„  ,..  „.!,^.oM.s  ,„„.  praos-r.,.,,  .:„,cax  ..  fruc.,,,  ..  J„      ,t^r 
ut,  M^r     rT^;;!'   77"'"    """'"    ^'■"■"""''   ^«'   ""—'«-  ..mnm<n       X^ 
M.nir.,iis.   .       .    I'ra.MniM,  K«'K-sia  s,- so ntunim.  .mae  humin.  n,  „rnant  r- 
et  |.iofiii,.i .  ,,c  bun.i  lit,>.iruni  studia  opiiulari  fidfi. 
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had  been  lulled  quickly  disappeared  ;  and  tht-y  iindcrstcod 

that  they  were  in  presence  of  a  conspiracy  which  would 

succeed  at  once  if  they  did  not  provide  against  acclamation, 

and  must  succeed  at  last  if  they  allowed  themselves  to 

be  cauRht  in   the  toils  of  the   Hull  Multiplices.      It   was 

neccss.iry  to  make  sure  that  no  decree  should  be  passed 

without  reasonable  discussion,  and  to  make  a  stand  H(;ainst 

the  regulation.     The  first  conj^rcgation,  held  on  the  i  oth 

of  December,  was  a  scene  of  confusion  ;  but  it  appeared 

that  a  bishop  from  the  Turkish  frontier  had  risen  against 

the    order  of   proceeding,   and    that   the    President    had 

stopped  him,  saying  that  this  was  a  matter  decided   by 

the  i'ope,  and  not  submitted  to  the  Council.      Ihe  bishops 

perceived  that   they   were  in  a  snare.      Some   began   to 

think  of  going  home.     Others  argued  that  tjuestions  of 

Divine   right  were   affected  by  the   regulation,  and   that 

they  were  bound  to  stake  the  existence  of  the  Council 

upon  them.      Many  were  more  eager  on  this  jKjint  of  law 

than  on  the  point  of  dogma,  and  were  brought  under  the 

influence  of  the  more  clear-sighted  men,  witii  whom  they 

would  not  have  come  in  contact  through  any  sympathy 

on  the  question  of  infallibility.      The  desire  of  protesting 

against  the  violation  of  privileges  was  an  imperfect  bond. 

The  bishops  had   not  yet  learned  to  know  each  other  ; 

and  they  had  so  strongly  impressed  upon  their  flocks  at 

home  the  idea  that  Rome  ought  to  be  trusted,  that  they 

were  going  to  manifest  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  to 

confound  the  insinuations  of  her  enemies,  that  they  were 

not  quick  to  admit  all  the  significance  of  the  facts  they 

found.     Nothing  vigorous  was  possible  in  a  body  of  .so 

loose  a  texture.      The  softer  materials  had  to  be  eliminated, 

the  stronger    welded    together   by    severe    and   constant 

pressure,  before  an  opposition  could  be  made  capable  of 

effective  action.      They  signed    protests  that  were  of  no 

effect.     They  petitioned  ;  they  did  not  resist. 

It  was  seen  how  much  Rome  had  gained  by  excluding 
the  ambasFr^dors  ;  for  this  ([uestion  of  forms  and  regula- 
tions would  have  admitted  the  action  of  diplomacy.  The 
idea  of  being  represented  at  the  Council  was  revived   in 
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France;  and  a  weary  negotiation  began,  which  lasted 
several  months,  and  accomplished  nothing  but  delay  l- 
was  not  till  the  policy  of  intervention  had  ignominiouslv 
failed,  and  till  its  failure  had  left  the  Roman  court  to  cope 
with  the  bishops  alone,  that  the  real  question  was  brought 
on  for  discussion.  And  as  long  as  the  chance  remained' 
that  political  considerations  might  keep  infallibility  out 
of  the  Council,  the  opposition  abstained  from  deciarin-  its 
real  sentiments.  Its  union  was  precarious  and  delusive 
but  it  lasted  in  this  state  long  enough  to  enable  secondary 
influences  to  do  much  towards  supplying  the  place  o't 
principles. 

While    the    protesting    bishops    were    not    committed 
against  infallibility,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  prevent 
resistance   to  the  bull    from   becoming    resistance  to  the 
dogma      The   Bishop  of   Grenoble,  who  was   reputed  a 
good  divine  among  his  countrymen,  was  sounded  in  order 
to  discover  how  far  he  would  go ;  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  admitted  the  doctrine  .substantiallv.     At  the  .same 
time,  the  friends  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  were  insisting 
that  he  had  questioned  not  the  dogma  bu'  the  definitioir 
and  Maret.  in  the  defence  of  his  book,  declared  that  he 
attributed  no  infallibility  to  the  episcopate  apart  from  the 
Pope.      If   the    bishops   had    been    consulted    separately 
without  the  terror   of  a  decree,  it   is   probable  that  the 
number  of   those   who   absolutely   rejected    the  doctrine 
would    have   been   extremely   small.     There   were   manv 
who  had    never  thought  seriously  about  it,  or  ima^rincd 
that  It  was  true  in  a  pious  sense,  though  not  capable  of 
proof  m  controversy.     The  possibility  of  an  understandinir 
seemed  so  near  that  the  archbishop  of  Westminster  who 
held  the  I'opc  infallible  apart  from  the  episcopate,  required 
that  the  words  should  be  translated   into  French  in  the 
sense    of    independence,    and     not    of    exclusion.      An 
ambiguous  formula  embodying  the  view  common  to  both 
parties,  or   founded   on    mutual   concession,   would   have 
done  more  for  the  liberty  than  the  unity  of  opinion,  and 
would  not  have  strengthened  the  authority  of  the  I'ope. 
It  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  caution,  putting  in  motion 
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the   strong    machinery    of    Rome,    and    exhausting 
advantages  of  organisation  and  foreknowledge. 

The  first  act  of  the  Council  was  to  elect  the  Commis- 
sion on  Dogma.  A  proposal  was  made  on  very  high 
authority  that  the  list  should  be  drawn  up  so  as  to 
represent  the  different  opinions  fairly,  and  to  include  some 
of  the  chief  opponents.  They  would  have  been  subjected 
to  other  influences  than  those  which  sustain  party  leaders  ; 
they  would  have  been  separated  from  their  friends  and 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  adversaries ;  they 
would  have  felt  the  strain  of  official  responsibility  ;  and  the 
opposition  would  have  been  decapitated.  If  these  sagacious 
counsels  had  been  followed,  the  harvest  of  July  might 
have  been  gathered  in  January,  and  the  reaction  that  was 
excited  in  the  long  struggle  that  ensued  might  have  been 
prevented.  Cardinal  de  Angelis,  who  ostensibly  managed 
the  elections,  and  was  advised  by  Archbishop  Manning, 
preferred  the  opposite  and  more  prudent  course.  He 
caused  a  lithographed  list  to  be  sent  to  all  the  bishops 
open  to  influence,  from  which  every  name  was  excluded 
that  was  not  on  the  side  of  infallibility. 

Meantime  the  bishops  of  several  nations  selected  those 
among  their  countrymen  whom  they  recommended  as 
candidates.  The  Germans  and  Hungarians,  above  forty 
in  number,  assembled  for  this  purpose  under  the  presidency 
of  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg ;  and  their  meetings  were 
continued,  and  became  more  and  more  important,  as  those 
who  did  not  sympathise  with  the  opposition  dropped 
away.  The  French  were  divided  into  two  groups,  and 
met  partly  at  Cardinal  Mathieu's,  partly  at  Cardinal 
Bonncchose's.  A  fusion  wa.s  proposed,  but  was  resisted, 
in  the  Roman  interest,  by  Bonnechose.  He  consulted 
Cardinal  Antonelii,  and  reported  that  the  Pope  disliked 
large  meetings  of  bishops.  Moreover,  if  all  the  French 
had  met  in  one  place,  the  opposition  would  have  had 
the  majority,  and  would  have  determined  the  choice 
of  the  candidates.  They  voted  separately  ;  and  the 
Honnechosc  list  \va>  n  presented  to  forei'^n  bishops  as  the 
united  choice  of  the  French  episcopate.       The   Mathieu 
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group  believed  that  this  had  been  done  fraudulently,  a 

resolved    to    make    their    complaint    to    the   Pope;' I 

Cardinal  Mathieu,  seeing  that  a  storm  was  rising,  and  tl: 

he  would  be  called  on  to  be  the  spokesman  of  his  frieiu 

hurried  away  to  spend  Christmas  at  Besan^on.     All  t 

votes  of  his  group  were  thrown  away.     Even  the  bish( 

of  Grenoble,  who  had  obtained  twenty-nine  votes  at  <ii 

meeting,  and  thirteen  at  the  other,  was  excluded  from  tl 

Commission.      It  was  constituted  as  the  managers  of  tl 

election  desired,  and  the  first  trial  of  strength  appeaa 

to    have   annihilated    the    opposition.     The    force  und( 

entire  control  of  the  court  could  be  estimated  from  tl^ 

number  of  votes  cast  blindly  for  candidates  not  put  forwar 

by  their  own  countrymen,  and  unknown  to  others,  who  ha 

therefore  no  recommendation  but  that  of  the  official  lis 

According  to  this  test  Rome  could  dispose  of  550  votes. 

The   moment    of  this    triumph   was    chosen    for  th 

production  of  an  act  already  two  months  old,  by  uhicl 

many    ancient    censures   were   revoked,   and  many  wen 

renewed.     The  legislation  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  th( 

sixteenth   century   appointed    nearly   two   hundred  case: 

by  which  excommunication  was  incurred  t'pso  facto,  with 

out  inquiry  or  sentence.     They  had  generally  fallen  intc 

oblivion,   or    were    remembered    as    instances   of  formei 

extravagance  ;  but  they  had  not  been  abrogated,  and,  as 

they   were    in   part   defensible,   they   were    a  trouble  to 

timorous  consciences.     There  was  reason  to  expect  that 

this  question,  which  had  often  occupied   the  attention  of 

the  bishops,  would  be  brought  before  the  Council ;  and 

the  demand  for  a  reform  could  not  have  been  withstood. 

The  difficulty  was  anticipated  by  sweeping  away  as  many 

censures  as  it  was  thought  safe  to  abandon,  and  deciding, 

independently    of   the    bishops,   what   must   be  retained. 

The    Pope    reserved    to    himself    alone    the    faculty  of 

absolving   from  the  sin  of   harbouring  or  defending  the 

members  of  any  sect,  of  causing  priests   to  be  tried  by 

secular  courts,  of  violating  asylum  or  alienating  the  real 

property  of  the  Church.     The  prohibition  of  anonymous 

writing   was    restricted   to   works    on   theology,  and  the 
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excommunication  hitherto  incurred  by  reading  books 
which  are  on  the  Index  was  confined  to  readers  of 
heretical  books.  This  Constitution  had  no  other  im- 
mediate effect  than  to  indicate  the  prevailing  spirit,  and 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  partisans  of  Rome.  The 
organ  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  justined  the  last 
provision  by  saying,  that  it  does  not  forbid  the  works  of 
Jews,  for  Jews  are  not  heretics  ;  nor  the  heretical  tracts 
and  newspapers,  for  they  are  not  books  ;  nor  listening 
to  heretical  books  read  aloud,  for  hearing  is  not  reading. 

At  the  same  time,  the  serious  work  of  the  Council 
was  begun.  A  long  dogmatic  decree  was  distributed,  in 
which  the  special  theological,  biblical,  and  philosophical 
opinions  of  the  school  now  dominant  in  Rome  were 
proposed  for  ratification.  It  was  so  weak  a  composition 
that  it  was  as  severely  criticised  by  the  Romans  as  by 
the  foreigners  ;  and  there  were  Germans  whose  attention 
was  first  called  to  its  defects  by  an  Italian  cardinal.  The 
disgust  with  which  the  text  of  the  first  decree  was  received 
had  not  been  foreseen.  No  real  discussion  had  been 
expected.  The  Council  hall,  admirable  for  occasions  of 
ceremony,  was  extremely  ill  adapted  for  speaking,  and 
nothing  would  induce  the  Pope  to  give  it  up.  A  public 
session  was  fixed  for  the  6th  of  January,  and  the  election 
of  Commissions  was  to  last  till  Christmas.  It  was  evident 
that  nothing  would  be  ready  for  the  .session,  unless  the 
decree  was  accepted  without  debate,  or  infallibility  adopted 
by  acclamation. 

Befoio  the  Council  had  been  assembled  a  fortnight,  a 
store  of  discontent  had  accumulated  which  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  avoid.  Every  act  of  the  I'opc,  the  Bull 
Multiplices,  the  declaration  of  censures,  the  text  of  the 
proposed  decree,  even  the  announcement  that  the  Council 
should  be  dissolved  in  case  of  his  death,  had  seemed  an 
injury  or  an  insult  to  the  episcopate.  These  measures 
undid  the  favourable  effect  of  the  caution  with  which 
the  bishops  had  been  received.  They  did  what  the  dislike 
of  infallibility  alone  would  not  have  done.  They  broke 
the   spell   of  veneration    for    Pius    IX.    which    fascinated 
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the  Catholic  Episcopate.  The  jealousy  with  which 
guarded  his  prerogative  in  the  appointment  of  office 
and  of  the  great  Commission,  the  pressure  duriii«r  t 
elections,  the  prohibition  of  national  meetings,  the  rcfu; 
to  hold  the  debates  in  a  hall  where  they  could  be  hear 
irritated  and  alarmed  many  bishops.  They  suspccK 
that  they  had  been  summoned  for  the  very  purpose  tli( 
had  indignantly  denied,  to  nnake  the  papacy  mo 
absolute  by  abdicating  in  favour  of  the  official  prelalu 
of  Rome.  Confidence  gave  way  to  a  great  dcspondenc 
and  a  state  of  feeling  was  aroused  which  prepared  the  wa 
for  actual  opposition  when  the  time  should  come. 

Before  Christmas  the  Germans  and  the  French  «er 
grouped  nearlj-  as  they  remained  to  the  end.  After  th 
flight  of  Cardinal  Mathieu,  and  the  refusal  of  Cardina 
Bonnechose  to  coalesce,  the  friends  of  the  latter  gravitata 
towards  the  Roman  centre,  and  the  friends  of  the  forme 
held  their  meetings  at  the  house  of  the  Archbisho;'  o 
Paris.  They  became,  with  the  Austro-German  mectinj 
under  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  the  strength  and  suiistana 
of  the  party  that  opposed  the  new  dogma  ;  but  there  w?.i 
little  intercourse  between  the  two,  and  their  exclusivf 
nationality  made  them  useless  as  a  nucleus  for  the  few 
scattered  American,  English,  and  Italian  bishops  \>ho-ie 
sympathies  were  with  them.  To  meet  this  object,  and  to 
centralise  the  deliberations,  about  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
men  constituted  an  international  meeting,  which  includej 
the  best  talents,  but  also  the  most  discordant  \  lews.  Tiiey 
were  too  little  united  to  act  with  vigour,  and  too  few  to 
exercise  control.  Some  months  later  they  increased  tlieir 
numbers.  They  were  the  brain  but  not  the  will  df  tiie 
opposition.  Cardinal  Rauschcr  presided.  Rome  honoured 
him  as  the  author  of  the  .Austrian  Concordat ;  but  !;c 
feared  that  infallibility  would  bring  destruction  on  iiis 
work,  and  he  was  the  most  constant,  the  most  copious. 
and  the  most  emphatic  of  its  opponents. 

When  the  debate  opened,  on  the  28th  of  December. 
the  idea  of  ])roclaiming  the  dogma  by  acclamation  had 
not  been  abanduncd.      The  Archbishop  of  Paris  exacted  a 
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promise  that  it  should   not  be  attempted.      But  he  was 
warned  that  the  promise  held  good  for  the  first  day  or'.y, 
and  that  there  was  no  en<^agement  for  the  future.     Then 
he  made  it  known  that  one  hundred  bishoijs  were  ready, 
if  a  surprise  was  attempted,  to  depart  from  Rome,  and  to 
carry  away  the  Council,  as  he  said,  in  the  soles  of  their 
shoes.     The  plan  of  carrying  the  measure  by  a  sudden 
resolution     was    given     up,    and    it    was    determined    to 
introduce  it  with  a  demonstration  of  overwhelming  effect. 
The  debate  on  the  dogmatic  decree  was  begun  by  Cudinal 
Rauscher.      The  Archbishop  of  St.   Louis  spoke  on  the 
same  day  so  briefly  as  nut  to  reveal  the  force  and  t'.e  fire 
within  him.    The  Archbishop  of  Halifax  concluded  a  long 
speech  by  saying  that  the  proposal  laid  before  the  Council 
was  only  fit  to  be  put  decorously  under  ground.     Much 
prai.se   was   lavished   on    the   bishops   who    had   courage, 
knowledge,  and  Latin  enough  to  address  the  assembled 
Fathers  ;  and  the  Council  rose  instantly  in  dignity  and 
in  esteem  when  it  was  seen   that  there  was  to  be  real 
discussion.     On    the    30th,   Rome    was   excited    by    the 
success  of  two  speakers.     One  was  the  Hishop  of  Grenoble, 
the  other  was  Strossmayer,  the  bishop  from  the  Turkish 
frontier,  who  had  again  assailed  the  regulation,  and  had 
again  been  stopped  by  the  presiding  Cardinal.     The  fame 
of  his  spirit  and  eloquence  began  to  spread  over  the  city 
and  over  the  world.     The  ideas  that  animated  these  men 
in  their  attack  on  the  propo.sed  measure  were  most  clearly 
sl.own  a  few  days  later  in  the  speech  of  a  Swiss  prelate. 
"What  boots  it,"  he  exclaimed,  "to  condemn  errors  that 
have  been  long  condemned,  and  tempt  no  Catholic  ?     The 
false  beliefs  of  mankind  are  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
decrees.     The   best   defence   of   Catholicism    is   religious 
science.     Give   to   the    pursuit    of  sound    learning    every 
encouragement  and  the  widest  field  ;  and  prove  b\-  deeds 
as  well  as  words  that  the  progress  of  nations  in  liberty 
and  light  is  the  mission  of  the  Church."  * 
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'  Quid  enim  expedit  damnare  qu.ie  dnmnata  jan>  sunt,  quidvp  juvat  crrorcs 
prosrribere  quos  novinuis  jam  esse  proscriptos?  .    .    .    F,i!-.i  sophist.irum  dogmata, 
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The  tempest  of  criticism  was  weakly  met  ;  and 
opponents  established  at  once  a  superiority  in  deb; 
At  the  end  of  the  first  month  nothing  had  been  doi 
and  the  Session  imprudently  fixed  for  the  6th  of  Janu; 
had  to  be  filled  up  with  tedious  ceremonies.  Everybo 
saw  that  there  had  been  a  -rreat  miscalculation.'  T 
Council  was  slipping  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Cuuit,  a 
the  regulation  was  a  manifest  hindrance  to  the  dcspat 
of  business.      New  resources  were  required. 

A  new  president  was  appointed.     Cardinal  Rcisach  h, 

died  at  the  end  of  December  without  having  bce.i  able 

take  his  seat,  and  Cardinal   De  Luca  had  presided  in  h 

stead.     De  An.c,'elis  was  now  put  into  the  place  made  va-a 

by  the  death  of  Reisach.      He  had  suffered  imprisonmei 

at  lurm,  and  the  glory  of  his  confcssorship  was  enhana 

by  his  services  in  the  election  of  the  Commissions,     il 

was  not  suited  otherwise  to  be  the  moderator  of  a  -u; 

assembly  ;  and  the  effect  of  his  elevation  was  to  dethn  n 

the    accomplished   and   astute   De   Luca,  who   had  bee 

found  deficient  in  thoroughness,  and  to  throw  the  mana' c 

ment    of    the    Council     into    the    hands    of    the  junio 

Presidents,    Capalti    and    Bilio.      Bilio    was    a    Harnabit 

monk,  innocent  of  court  intrigues,  a  friend  of  the  mo, 

enlightened   scholars   in    Rome,   and    a   favourite  of  th, 

Pope.       Cardinal    Capalti    had    been    distinguisiicd   as  ; 

canonist.      Like    Cardinal    Bilio,    he    was    not    reckonoc 

among  men    of  the    extreme   part}- ;    and   they  were  nni 

always    in    harmony   with   their   colleagues,   De   AnicYu 

and   Hizarri.      But   they  did   not   waver  when   the  polxy 

they  had  to  execute  was  not  their  own. 

infec.Tunt  K,.nium  .s.-,eculi  liujus,  sed  numquid  crodcn.lun.  est.  c„rrupt;or,. 
contafiinem  >,on  cont,j;,.sso,  si  ojusmodi  errores  decretorun,  an.ithen.Ue  prosir,,., 

nrn  .  ■„"   ■       ,"  "."-■'"'■'  '''  '""■  ^^■"■"■J--'  religione  Cath,>Iica  prnei.r  ^en.ita, -. 

prnts  a.l  Deum  ali.ul  mnluini  praeMdiumc|Ue  nobis  datum  imn  cm  n.^i  C-,ith.);;ca 
scicntm.    cmn    recta    ti.le    p.-r    omnia    concnrs,       Kxcohtur    sim.n.opere   apad 

apudCalhuIicos  verascentia.  Ecclesiaen.nica.  .  .  .  Ol-nu.t.-scere  facinnms  »ra 
obt.ectantuun  c,u,  f.Iso  nobis  imputare  non  doi.stunt,  C.iiholicin.  i:c.:«...ni 
oppnmeR-  >c,enl>an.,  rt  qnemcumq,,,.  liK-ntm  ™<;,tandl  n.odun.  ita  oohiU'iv  u: 
neque  scient.a.  nee  ui:a  alia  at.imi  l,lKirt.i>  in  e,.  suhsisteie  vel  tioroscere  pc<sl. 
.  .  Propterea  monvtrat.dim,  hoc  rst.  ct  «'iipiis  .-t  factis  nianif.>t,,ndun,,  t, 
e^atlioiica  hcdesia  >vrain  pio  populi,  ess*  lilH_.,t.iten.,  verun.  profettum,  veru.n 
lumen,  veraiiujue  prosperit.:te!!i 
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The  first  decree  was  withdrawn,  and  referred  to  the 
Commission  on  Doctrine.      Another,  on  the  duties  of  the 
episcopate,  was  substituted  ;  and  that  again  was  followed 
by  others,   of   which    the   most    important    was    on    the 
Catechism.     While  they  were  t)cin^'  discussed,  a  petition 
was  prepared,  demanding  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
should  be  made  the  object  of  a  decree.     The  majority 
uii.lcrtook    to    put    a    strain    on    the    prudence    or    the 
ru-luctance  of  the  Vatican.     Their  zeal  in  the  cause  was 
warmer  than  that  of  the  official  advisers.      Among  those 
who  had  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  spiritu;il  and 
temporal  government  of  the  Pope,  the  belief  was  .strong 
thu  his  infallibility  did  not  need  defining,  and  that  the 
definition     could     not     be    obtained     without     needless 
obstruction   to  other  papal   interests.      Several  Cardinals 
were    inopportunists    at    first,    and    afterwards    promoted 
intermediate  and  conciliatory  proposals.      But  the  business 
of  the  Council  was  not  left  to  the  ordinary  advisers  of  the 
Pope    and   they   were   visibly   compelled   and   driven  by 
those    who    represented    the    majority.       At    times    this 
pressure  was  no  doubt  convenient.     But  there  were  also 
times   when    there   was   no   collusion,   and    the   majority 
really  led  the  authorities.     The  initiative  was  not  taken 
by  the  great  mass  whose  zeal  was  stimulated  by  personal 
alle-iance  to  the  Pope.     They  added  to  the  momentum, 
but'the  impulse  came  from  men  wno  were  as  independent 
as   the    chiefs    of   the    opposition.     The    great    Petition, 
supported  by  others  pointing  to  the  same  end,  was  kept 
back  for  several  weeks,  and  was  presented  at  the  end  of 

Tamiary.  .  ^  ,, 

At  that  time  the  opposition  had  attained  its  lull 
stren^nh  and  presented  a  counter- petition,  praying  that 
the  question  might  not  be  introduced.  It  was  written 
bv  Cardinal  Rauscher,  and  was  signed,  with  variations, 
by  137  bishops.  To  obtain  that  number  the  addre.ss 
avoided  the  doctrine  itself,  and  spoke  only  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  i.i  defining  it ;  so  that  this,  their  most 
imposing  act,  was  a  confession  of  inherent  weakness,  and 


a   signal 


to  the  majority  th.it  they  might   force  on   the 
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do.;r,natic  discussion.     The  bishops  stood  on  the  nc^af  v, 

Tliey    showed    no    sense    of    their    mission    to    remn  ,t 

Cathohcism  ;   and  it  seemed   that  they  would  compoun, 

for  the  concession  they  wanted,  by  yielding  in  ail  othe 

matters,  even  those  which  would  be  a  practical  sub^titui 

for  mfalhb.lity.     That  this  was  not  to  be,  that  the  force 

needed  for  a  great  revival  were  really  present,  was  „,,j, 

manifest  by  the  speech  of  Stmssmayer  on  the   -4»h  r 

January,  when  he  demanded  the  reformation  of  the  (  om 

of    Rome,    decentralisation    in    the    government    of   the 

Church,  and  decennial  Councils.     That  earnest  spirit  dd 

not  animate  the  bulk  of  the  party.      They  were  content 

to  leave  thmgs  as  they  were,  to  gain  nothing  if  the\-  Ion 

nothing,  to  renounce  all  premature  striving  for  rcf.'rm  if 

they   could   succeed  in  avoiding   a   doctrine   which   ';.t 

were  as  unwilling  to  discuss  as  to  define.      The  words  of 

Gmoulhiac  to  Strossmayer,  "  Vou   terrify   me  witii  \our 

pitiless  logic."  expressed  the  inmost  feelings  of  manvVho 

S  oried  m  the  grace  and  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence 

No  words  were  too  strong  for  them  if  they  prevented  the 

necessity  of  action,  and  spared  the  bishops  the  distresMn. 

prospect  of  being  brought  to  bay.  and  having  to  re^is' 

openly  the  wishes  and  the  claims  of  Rome. 

Infallibility  never  ceased  to  overshadow  every  steo  ,/ 
the  Council.'  but  it  had  already  given  birth  to  a  deeper 
■iucstion.  The  Church  had  less  to  fear  from  :he  violence  of 
the  majority  than  from  the  inertness  of  their  opponents 
No  proclamation  of  false  doctrines  could  be  so  •■  eat  a 
disaster  as  the  weakness  of  faith  which  would  prove  tha- 
the  power  of  recovery,  the  vital  force  of  Catholicism,  wa, 
extinct  in  the  episcopate.  It  was  better  to  be  oveicmne 
after  openly  attesting  their  belief  than  to  strangle  both 
discussion  and  definition,  and  to  disperse  without  havini; 
uttered  a  single  word  that  could  reinstate  the  ai:t:..ritics 
of  the  Church  in  the  respect  of  men.  The  future 
depended    less    on    the    -utward    struggle    betueen    two 

d.^c!s,on"fLiH,;\"  /°>"''  ■'"'"'"'  I"*""'""   ''^''^""''  "'"'"'^  «■•   inCMtabk,  .lor:  :a 
F.^l^.    V  ■'"'  ""■'*  ■■"•■"  "•-•'«   '•■'""nifncc^  ni  mc^me  abord.,U..  U,:  :.. 
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parties  than  on  the  process  by  which  the  stronger  s\nnt 
within  the  minority  leavened  the  mass.  The  opposition 
was  as  averse  to  the  actual  dogmatic  discussion  among 
themselves  as  in  the  Council.  They  feared  an  inquir>- 
which  would  divide  them.  At  first  the  bishops  who 
understood  and  resolutely  cor.templated  their  real  mission 
in  the  Council  were  exccett'.nglv  few.  Their  inllucnce 
was  strengthened  by  the  force  ot  events,  by  the  incessant 
pressure   of  the   majority,  an.i   by  the   iiciion  of  litcrar}- 

opinion. 

Early  in  December  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  broiisht 
out  a  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who 
immediately  prepared  a  rejoinder,  but  could   not  obtsin 
permission  to  print  it  in  Rome.      It  appeared  two  months 
later  at    Naples.     Whilst    the  minority   were  under  the 
shock  of  this  prohibition,  Gratry  published  at   Paris  the 
first  of   four   letters   to  the   Archbishop  of    Mechlin,  in 
which  the  case  of  Honorius  was  discussed  with  so  much 
perspicuity    and    effect     that    the     profane     public    was 
interested,  and  the  pamphlets  were  read  with  avidity  in 
Rome.     They  contained  no  new  research,  but  thc\-  went 
deep  into   the   causes   which   divided  Catholics.     Gratry 
showed  that  the  Roman  theory  is  still   propped  by  fables 
which   were   innocent  once,  but  have  become   deliberate 
untruths  since   the   excuse   of   mediaeval    ignorance   was 
dispelled  ;  and  he  declared  that  this  school  of  lies  was 
the  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  Church,  and   called  on 
Latholics  to  look  the  scandal  in  the  face,  and  cast  out  the 
religious  forgers.     His  letters  did  much  to  clear  the  ;;iound 
and  to  correct  the  conAusion  of  ideas  among  the  French. 
The  bishop  of  St.  Bricuc  wrote  that  the  exposure  was  an 
excellent  service  to  religion,  for  the  evil  had  gone  so  far 
that  silence  would  be  complicity.'      Gratr\-  was  no  soo:ier 

1  Gratrv  had  written  :  "  Cent  ap<.ln«.ti.;ii.-  s.ins  Ir.nncliise  est  1  une  (Ics  c.iiiMs 
de  noire' decadence  religiciise  .l.pr.is  dcs  ^i.-.I,.,,  ,  .  .  N.ni.iK-s-nous  k-s 
prdUicateurs  du  nu-nsonge  ou  K'.  ..i.-tres  de  la  \nito?  I.e  t.i.ixs  iiest-il  pa. 
vfnude  rejetor  avee  dogoat  U-s  f.,.u^!-s.  les  imerpolalions.  et  1.-  nr  t.lntions  c|ue 
!«  menteurs  et  !es  faussaires,  i.os  plus  cnu-ls  .■iin.in;>.  out  pu  ,m.-<.,lu.rr  parmi 
nous?"  The  bishop  wrote;  ■M,.n.ais  p;irole  plus  puiss.ime,  iiispniL-  p.u'  la 
lopscience  et  le  savoir,  nest  arrivre  plus  i\  p-roiios  que  la  votre.  .  .  l.v  nial  c.,t 
lei  el  le  danger  si  elTravai.l  .("e  ii-  v.icr.cc  deviLTKli.::!  de  l.i  conip.icit^. 
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approved  by  one  bishop  than  he  was  condemned  l,y  , 
k'rcat  number  of  oth.rs.  He  hati  brou-ht  horn.-  to  hi. 
countrymen  th<-  (jiiostion  whether  they  could  be  accoiii- 
plices  of  a  dishonest  system,  or  would  fairly  att.:nnt  to 
root  it  out. 

Uhilc   Gratrv's   letters   were    disturbing,'    the    Ki.  ;,ch 
Doihn^'er   published   some   observations   on    the   pctitm 
Inr   infallibility,  directin-    his   attack   clearly  a-ainst  th. 
doctrine   itself      Durinsr  the  excitement  that  ensued   h, 
answcrctl    demonstrations    of    sympathy    by    sj'yin"   tint 
he    had    only   defended    the    faith    which    was    prol-s.  d 
substantially,    by    the     majority    of    the    episcopate    in 
Germany.      These   words   dropped    like   an   acid   ..11   the 
German  bisliops.      They  were  writhinir  to  escape  {\w  ,';,c 
necessity  of  a  cv)nrtict  with   the   PoiJc  ;  and   it   was  ,m 
painful  to  them   to  be  called  as  compurgators  bv  a  man 
who  was  esteemed  the   foremost  opponent  of  the  Roman 
system,  whose  hand  was  suspected  in  everythinir  that  hid 
been   done  aj^ainst  it,  and   who  had  written   main-  thin  - 
on    the  soveiei-n    oblicrations   of  truth    and    faith    uhch 
seemed  an  unmerciful  satire  on  the  tactics  to  whirl,  thcv 
duna.     The  notion   that  the  bishops  were  opposi,,  ■  the 
dogma   itself  was    founded  on  their  address  a-ains^  the 
regulation;    but   the    petition     against   the   definition   of 
infallibility  was  so  worded  as  to  avoid  that  inference  and 
ha.l  accordingly  obtained   nearly  twice  as  manv  (krman 
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and  Hungarian  signatures  as  the  Dther.  Th. 
Mentz  vehemently  repudiated  the  sui)position  for  him>clf! 
and  invited  his  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  Some  f.ll.nvcd 
his  example,  others  refused  ;  and  it  became  apparent  ihat 
the  German  opposition  was  divided,  and  included  men  who 
accepted  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  The  precarious  alliance 
between  incompatible  elements  was  prevented  from 
breaking  up  by  the  next  act  of  the  Papal  Govcrnm  nt. 

The  defects  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  Council  wcic  admitted  on  both  sides.  Two 
months  had  been  lost  ;  and  the  demand  for  a  radical 
change  was  publicly  made  in  behalf  of  the  minority  b)-  a 
letter  communicated  to  the  Moniteiir.      On  the   -2ntl  of 
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February  a  new  regulation  wan  inttDduccd,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  quickcnint,'  proRrcs-*.  It  ^.ivc  the 
I'residents  power  to  cut  short  any  si)cech,  and  proviilcil 
that  debate  mi:^ht  be  cut  sliort  at  any  moment  when  the 
majority  pleased.  It  also  declared  that  the  decrees 
should  be  carried  by  majority  —  ///  i/,rt'inftiir  (juod 
miyon  Pntruin  nuiiicro  f>!,hiifnt.  The  policy  of  leavint; 
the  decisive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  itself  had 
this  advanta{:je,  that  its  exercise  would  not  raise  he 
([U^stion  of  liberty  and  coercion  in  the  same  ua\-  as  the 
interference  of  authority.  r>y  the  Hull  Mnlti{<luxs,  no 
bi-ihop  could  introduce  an>-  matter  not  api)rovcd  by  the 
Pope.  By  the  new  regulation  he  could  not  speak  on  any 
question  before  the  Council,  if  the  majority  chose  to  clo.-e 
the  discussion,  or  if  the  Presidents  chose  to  al,rid;^e  his 
speech.  He  could  print  nothing;  in  Rome,  and  what  was 
printed  elsewhere  was  liable  to  be  treated  as  contraband. 
His  written  observations  on  any  measure  were  submitted 
to  the  Commi^sion.  without  any  security  that  they  would 
be  made  known  to  the  other  bishops  in  their  intci'rity. 
There  was  no  lontjcr  an  obstacle  to  the  imn.xliatc 
definition     of    papal     infallibility.       The     majo  was 

omnipotent. 

The  minority  could  not  accept  this  ret;ulation  without 
admitting  that  the  I'ope  is  infallible.  Their  thesis  was, 
that  his  decrees  are  not  free  from  the  risk  of  error  unless 
they  express  the  universal  belief  of  the  episcopate.  The 
idea  that  particular  virtue  attaches  to  a  certain  number 
of  bishops,  or  that  infallibility  depends  on  a  few  votes 
more  or  less,  was  defcndeil  by  nobody.  If  the  act  of  a 
majority  of  bishops  in  the  Council,  possibly  not  reoro'^cnt- 
in<T  a  majority  in  the  Church,  \>  infallible,  it  derives  its 
infallibility  from  the  Pope.  Nobody  held  that  the  I'ope 
was  bound  to  proclaim  a  dogma  carried  by  a  majority. 
The  minority  contested  the  principle  of  the  new  Regula- 
tion, and  declared  that  a  dogmatic  decree  required  virtual 
unanimity.  The  chief  protest  was  drawn  up  by  a  I'Vench 
bishop.  Some  of  the  Hungarians  added  a  paragraph 
asserting    that    the    authority    and    eecumenicity    of    the 
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Council   deiwKlcd   on   the  settlement  of  this  question 
and  they  |).()p<«cd  to  add  that  they  could  not  cum.imo 
to  act  as   though    it  were    lc},'itimate  unless   this  ,,,,„, 
•A-as  given  up.     The  author  of  the  address  declined  this 
pussafjc.  urgins  tliat  the  time  for  actual  menace  u.,.  ..t 
yet  come.      From  that  day  the  minority  agreed  i,i  reject- 
ing as  invalid  any  doctrine  which  should  not  be  passed 
by   unanimous   consent.       On    this    point    the   dilTcrcicc 
between  the  thorough  and  the  simulated  opp,>siti..n  «a. 
effaced,  for  Ginoulhiac  and   Ketteler  were  as  positive  „ 
Kennck  or    Ilefcle.       But   it   was  a  point  which    k„„',, 
coulu  not  surrender  without  giving  up  its  whole  p.,siti„„ 
Ic.  wait  for  unanimity  was  to  wait  for  ever,  and   to  a<lp,it 
tliat  a   minority  could    prevent  or  nullify  the   do..,n.,tic 
action  of  the  papacy  was  to  renounce  infallibility.     N„ 
alternative  remained  to  the  opposing  bishops  but  to  brc.k 
up  the  (  ouncil.      The  most  eminent  among  them  ace,  ,„od 
this  conclusion,  and  stated  it  in  a  paper  declaring  that  th. 
ab>uliitc  and   indisputable  law  of  the   Church   hail  hvr 
violated   by  the   Regulation  allowing  articles  of  faith  to 
be    decreed    on    which   the   episcopate   was   not   morally 
unanimous  ;  and  that  the  Council,  no  longer  ik>sscsmt. 
m  the  eyes  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  world  the  indi>,.ens! 
ible  condition  of  liberty  and  legality,  would  be  inevit  .blv 
■  ejected.       lo  avert  a   public   scandal,  and   to  savo  the 
"onour   of  the    Holy   See,   it   was    proposed    that   som. 
unopposed     decrees    should     be     proclaimed    in    solemn 
session,  and  the  Council  immediately  prorogued. 

Tu  ^^c  ^'''^  '"'"'^  "^  •^''"■''''  '^  ^'''''^^  '''"'""^'^  unavoidable. 
Ihc  hrst  p,rt  of  the  dogmatic  decree  had  come  back 
from  the  Commission  so  profoundly  altered  that  it  was 
-enerallj-  accei>ted  by  the  bishops,  but  with  a  crudciv 
expressed  sentence  in  the  preamble,  which  was  intended 
to  rebuke  the  notion  of  the  reunion  of  Protestant  Churdies. 
Several  bishops  looked  upon  this  passage  as  an  uncalLJ- 
for  insult  to  Protestants,  and  wished  it  chan-ed  ;  but 
there  was  danger  that  if  they  then  joined  in  votin;,'  the 
decree  they  would  commit  themselves  to  the  lawfuhiess 
of  the  Regulation  against  which  they  had  protested.     (>n 
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the  22nd  of  March  Strr.ssmaycr  raUcd  both  questions.     I  It- 
said  that  it  was  neither  just  nor  charitable  to  impute  the 
pr<»i;rcss  of  rclit^ious  error  to  the  I'nicstants.      The  jjcrm 
of  modern   ur.bchef  existed  among  the  Catholics  before 
the   Reformation,  and  after  .anU  bore  its  worst  fruits  in 
Catholic   countries.       Many   of   the    ablest    defenders   of 
Cnristian  truth  were  I'rotcstants,  and  the  day  of  recr)n- 
ciliation  would   have  come  already  but  for  the  violence 
and  uncharitableness  of  the  Lallu.lics.      Tliosc  words  were 
Trcctcd  with  execrations,  and  ihf  remainder  of  the  sjjccch 
was  delivered  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  tumult.     At  Icn-^th, 
wiicn  Strossmayer  declared  that  the  Council  had  forfeited 
its  authority  by  the  rule  which  abolished   the  necessity 
of  unanimity,  the    Presidents   and  the  mulUtudc  refused 
to  let  him  «o  on.'       On  the  following  day  he  drew  u[> 

1  Pue  .-rudit.sMmorum  vir-m.m  .l.ctum  rsto  ;  m.h,  h:uccP  noc  veritn.i  conRr"  ' 
««.  vKl.'ntur  n.-c  caritati  Non  vcnWti  ;  vmini  <|»i-l«->»  ••>'  FTou-s.at.t.  s  Rr.iv.H. 
::.         Ilsrsiculpan.Mun.-p 

".,M.n,  et  imnuu.t„l«  iMr.  v.rit.if,  sul,,r,-.,v.u-  r.,t.on,>  J..,l,.  ,u  .■  .irl.U.o 
Itm-  i-i<rni        I'        'iM-rl.uf    huiiwiu.-    funicnium    Kfi>vi«""'»    ccrte    ma  i:., 

a  on  lisnm    cr.t.c.,-      ..  etc.   occa.,on.n.  dc.l.t.      .Vsl  hoc  quo,,uc  r..-s|M. m  >liu 

'  mlo    .vi.    pr..eex<UiL    H.    5,c    .1..  to    hunu,u.sn,..    et    d..ss>us„.o     que,,,    n. 

m.  m^  ml  ;  .t  n,  >  h.-c-  Ker„.e„  praee,„t„.ot  c..„c>p,  „o,.  po;,el  .,uonm.l o  an 
p  .  "mma  •a,.tu,„  .n  n,.,!,,.  Knropa.-  excare  potui.sse,  .nce„.  ,u„.  ,U  Uu 
„i  hml,ernun.  usque  cl,en,  rrMin^ui  non  («tiirr,t.  .Ucedit  et  illuU  .  1^  le,  a 
;Ln   TecVre  et  on„.i>  a„clur,tatis  .ontenTtum  alm<,u-  "lla  cun.   frote,. 

r;;;:  .^atio,..   ..    parente,..    ,n    n.e.lu,   CaO,o„cae    «->-    -';;;;'■    -^ 

,..mn,,nlms  Voltariiet  I..  »c!..i,:u-.l.''tarun.  enaimii  fui.-e.   .   .   .   (Jui.I.iuhI  inttrin, 

tu  r  In      n^  ...... \.M'r.,l.,ln,.  .leputafon.,..  ..n.n.no  f.alU  dun,   t-x-nd,. 

1    l.eam  natur.li;n,,.  n,.a.  ruhM,,..  panthci^n.l,  athe,.m..  etc..  on.ne.  ..mn.no 

hos  e  ro  rf."-lus   lToteM..n.,,n,i  es*  nssorit.       .    .    Krrores  su|».ra;s  enunHr.,  , 

™  ^mu-n  nobis  vennn  et  „.s,s  Pr.,„->tan..l.us  '-"""  -"«/ 1  U "lar'^uX 

ut    ..;..-,   Kccles.ae  et    nobis  (  atl.ot.ns   in   un  nppv,:.;,.ai,.l.s  et   ,.l,-,lc„  li,  ..uxilo 

nt"  adiinenlo  Ita  I^-ihnitius  erat  cr.e  v,r  eruditus  H  ..n.n,  M,b  res|.ect.i 
,™.:^:,^rrin    di,„d,candis    KccU.>u,.   Cuhoi.ca.    ">-""--•;'-;;,;-,- 

.nn,„umi,.m-s  concord,,,  o,,,,,,,,-  ..nin.,,t„s  .•,  „„■„,,...  ■.'•'"''''; ".',,^.,f,,'',,di 
The  I'res.d.-nt  de  AnRehs  ran.  the  U-11  .u.d  -.„d.  ■  Non  .^  lm:e  1-' ^  '  ^  '"'f 
Prot,st,ntrs'l  Hos   v,r..s   qiionin,    ,M.fV,.i  copia   e\,^tlt    in   I,  rinan,,,.    ,n 

^St  1  et'in  .Vn,..„ca  .,..e,un.n-.  .„.,.»..  hon.in.nn  ^^-^-";^\';y^^Za 
.c.,uitur.  quibus  on.n.bus  applic.ri  pouM  ,l!,>d  "'■"^'"  ,»''"■  ,^;  ^^^ 
'J. ,  fide  errant  ■  haerotici  Mint,  sed  ,;I,  m-  I  ..1'™=  «'■"'"'■  '['"  '-'froru.,  1,01, 
,«5iu  n.ie  err.iiii ,   """  ..,t  .•,•,11   .iidact,*   i..ir.-nlil.us  h.ierodilaverum. 

;nvenerunt.   seil   a     km verM-.  et   11,  .tr'..i,i    .iiuu^..     1 

Darat,  morem  d.-i.. .i-v  qua,n,T,n,.,m  convict,  tuerint.  | Ib^r.  ,c.  .  «a.  .,  .^  ^ 
.ntern,|,t,on  and  rin«,„«  of  .!.=■  Ml  -th  crie.  of  -  ^''^'''r  ,^,^  '  ,„^  ^  '  '  ;' 
wuh  the  heretic  !  ■  |  Hi  on.nes  eti,,„.M  „on  ^xjCen,  a.l  KccleM.  e  rp  i^.  p.  a.  nt 
,„-,™    ,d  eius  mi  nam    et  de  nimvrilais  Kvd.Mni.iionis  aliqa.,lenii>  partiupant. 

:::,n:'  :n^:::.^.<r^  u-^^..  .-hr^tu,,,  .''-"'■""->•-■';"' ;:~a;:^a: 

;„  ;,,;.  -.-ivliivi-  vrit.Aib'oi  •-•uai-  cv  t.di-i  n.iufragio  saKarunt,  totidcni  ^raluc  diviiia.. 
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a  protest,  declaring  that  he  could  not  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  Council  if  dogmas  were  to  be  decided  bv 
a  majority,  and  sent  it  to  the  Presidents  after  it  had  been 
approved  at  the  meeting  of  the  Germans,  and   by  bishons 
of   other  nations.      The    preamble    was   withdrawn,  and 
another  was  inserted  in  its  place,  which  had  been  written 
in  great  haste  by  the  German  Jesuit  Kleutgen,  and  was 
received   with  general   applause.      Several  of  the  JcsMits 
obtained  credit  for  the  ability  and  moderation  with  wliid, 
the  decree  was  drawn  up.      It  was  no  less  than  a  victors 
over  extreme  counsels.      A  unanimous  vote  was  insured 
for  the  public  session  of  24th  April  ;   and  harmonj-  was 
restored.      But  the  text  proposed  originally  in  the  Popes 
name   had    undergone   so  many  changes  as   to   make  it 
appear  that    his   intentions   had    been   thwarted.       There 
uas  a  supplement  to  the  decree,  which  the  bishops  l,ad 
understood  would  be  withdrawn,  in  order  that  the  festive 
concord  and  good  feeling  might  not  be  disturbed.     Thev 
were  informed  at  the  last  moment  that  it  would   be  put 
to  the  vote,  as   its  withdrawal   would   be  a  confession  o, 

wmummi 
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defeat  for  Rome.  The  supplement  was  an  admonition 
that  the  constitutions  and  decrees  of  the  Holy  See  must 
be  observed  even  when  they  proscribe  opinions  not  actually 
heretical.'  Extraordinary  .  orts  were  made  in  public 
and  in  private  to  prevent  any  open  expression  of  dissent 
from  this  paragraph.  The  Bishop  of  Brixen  assured  his 
brethren,  in  the  name  of  the  Commission,  that  it  did  not 
refer  to  questions  of  ductrine,  and  they  could  not  dispute 
the  general  principle  that  obedience  is  due  to  lawful 
authority.  The  converse  proposition,  that  the  papal  acts 
have  no  claim  to  be  obeyed,  was  obviously  untenable. 
The  decree  was  adopted  unanimously.  There  were  some 
who  gave  their  vote  with  a  heavy  heart,  conscious  of  the 
snare.-     Strossmayer  alone  sta>ed  away. 

The  opposition  was  at  an  end.  Archbishop  Manning 
afterwards  reminded  them  that  by  this  vote  they  had 
implicitly    accepted    infallibility.     They    had    done    even 

I  Ouoniam  vcro  satis  non  est,  haereticam  pravitateni  devitare,  nisi  li  quoque 
errors  (liligenter  fugiantur,  qui  ad  illani  plus  miiiusve  acctdunt,  omii.'S  officii 
monemus  servacdi  etiam  Constitutiones  et  Decrtia  quibus  pravae  emsmodi 
opiniones,  quae  isthic  diserte  non  enumerantur,  ab  hac  Sancta  Sede  proscriptae  et 

prohibitae  sunt.  .     ,  ...         , 

-'  In   the   speech   on    infalliljility   which   he   preparea,    but    never    delivered. 
Archbishop  Kenrick  thus  expressed   himself ;    ■'  Inter  alia  ciuae  niihi   sluporem 
iniecerunt  dixit  Westnionastoriensis,  nos  additamento  facto  sub  finem  Decreti  de 
Fide  tenia  Sessione  lati.  ipsam  Pontificiam  Infallibilitatem,  saltern  implicite,  jam 
agnovisse    nee   ab  ea   recedere   nunc    nobis   liccre.      Si   bene   inlellexerim    k"> 
ReU-itoreni    qui   in  Congregatione   generali   hoc  additamentuni,    prius  oblatum, 
deinde   abstractum.    nobis    mirantilms    quid   rei   esset,    illud    iteruni    mopinato 
commendavit— dixit,    verbis    clarioribus,    p'^r   '11"<'    """»">   omnmo    doctrinani 
edoceri  •  sed  earn   quatuor  capitibus  ex  quibus   islud  decretuni   coiiip'Mtuni  est 
imponi  tanquam  eis  coronidem  convenientcni  ;  eani()ue  disciphnareni  iiui-is  quani 
docirinalera  ch,,ractereni  habere.     Aut  .leccptus  est  ipse,  si  vera  diNit  W  rsiniona- 
steriensis  ■   aut  nos  sciens  in  erroreni  induxit,  quod  de  viro  tani  iiigemio  inininie 
supponere  licet.      Utcum<|ue  fuerit,  ejus  declar;Uir.ni  fidentes,  pUires  suffrn-i.i  sua 
isti  decreto  baud  deneganda  censuerunt  ob  islam   clausulam  ;    ahis,   imer  quos 
egomet,  doU.s  pmari  metuentibus,  et  alioruni  voluntati  h.ie  in  re  aegre  ced.ntibus. 
In  his  omnibus  non  est  mens  mea  aliqiiem  ex   Kevcrendis.simis  I'atnbus  malae 
fidei   incusare;   quos   omnes,  ut    par   est,    veiier.ilione  debita    prosequor.       Sed 
extra  concilium   adesse  dicuntur  viri   religiosi  — f.-rsan   tt   pii  — qui    max.me   in 
illud  iniiuiint ;   qui  calliditati   potius  quani   boms  arlibus  confisi,   rem   bcclesiae 
in  maximum  ex  quo  orta  sit  discrimen  adduNermil ;  qui  ab  inito  concilio  efiecerunt 
ut  in    Deputationes  conciliares    ii    soli    .■li-urcntur   (lui    eonim    piacitis    fovere 
aut  noscereptur  aut   crederentur  ;    (|fi    noimulioruni  ex  eorum   praedecess. .ribus 
vestigia    premontes    in    schematibus    nobis     propositis,    et    ex    eorum    otlicma 
pr.«leuntibus,  nihil  inagis  cordi  h.ilnii.sse  viuentur  qi.am  I  piscopalem  auctontatcm 
deprimcre,  I'ontiHciam  autem  .;xt<.ll,Tc  :  et  vortx.rum  ...nbi-ibus  mcautns  ,k-cipere 
velle  videntur,  duin  ali.i  .il)  ,ilii.  in  eorum  expli.  aticnem  dkantur.      l-t    K'-i^e  hoc 
incendium  in  F.cclesia  cxcil.inml.  et  in  illud  msuril.ire  nondcMnunt,  scriiUi-  eorum, 
pietatis  speciem  prae  se  fi-reiitibus  sed  verit.Ue  ejus  vacuis.  in  po.nilos  sp.l^^emlbus. 
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more.      They    might    conceivably    contrive    to   bind   anc 
limit  do-matic  infallibility  with  conditions  so  stringent  a> 
to  evade  many  of  the  objections  taken  from  the  exanv,\-s 
of  history ;  but,  in  requirin-  submission  to  papal  decrees 
on  matters  not  articles  of  faith,  they  were  approving  that 
of  which  they  knew  the  character,  they  were  confinnina 
without    let    or    question    a    power    they    saw    in    c' .jiv 
exercise,    they    were    investing    with    new    authority   the 
cxistms   Bulls,   and    ^ivin-    unqualified    sanction    to  t'v^ 
Inquisition  and  the  Index,  to  the  murder  of  heretics  aH 
the  deposing  of  kings.      They  approved  what  they  v.cre 
called  on  to  reform,  and  solemnly  blessed  with  their  lip. 
what   their  hearts  knew  to  be  accursed.      The  Coi  -t  of 
Rome    became    thenceforth    reckless  in    its   scorn    of  the 
opposition,  and  proceeded  in  the  belief  that  there  was  no 
F-  test  they  would  not  forget,  no  principle  thex-  uou  d 
not  betray,  rather  than  defy  the  Pope  in  his  wnith      It 
was  at  once  determined  to  bring  on  the  discussion  of  the 
dogma  of  infallibility.     At  first,  when  the  minority  knen 
that  their  prayers  and  their  sacrifices  had  been  vain  a..' 
that   they  must    rely  on    their  own   resources,  thc\- V.ok 
courage  in  extremity.      Rauscher.  Schwarzenberg,  'llcfele 
Ketteler,  Kenrick,  wrote  pamphlets,  or  caused  theni  to  be 
written,  agamst  the  dogma,  and  circulated   them   in  the 
Council.      Several    English    bishops    protested    tiiat   the 
denial    of    infallibility    by    the    Catholic    episco,,ate    had 
been    an    essential    condition   of   emancipation,   and   that 
they  could  not  revoke  that  assurance  after  it  had  served 
their    purpose,    without    being    dishonoured    in    the   eves 
of   their   countrymen.'       The   Archbishop   of  St    I  oiii. 
admitting  the  force  of  the  argument,  derived  from  the  fact 


follous      :    Fn  T'7'  :->f'^-™-'-"-"'^  fi'^ve  tho  suks...ncu  of  h,s  ..• 

(  ,  h   r  ■   »     ''"''"  '■'  ""■"'"'^'  P"''li^-«= '•>  I'lirlanionto  int,.rr„.Mti  f„    •■ 
e.  h„l,c,  A„,l,;,..  ,..n.ro„t   I'.p.n,  poss.  clefini.iones  rHa  i^T..    'd  t    ■■  ,i 
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that  a  dogma  was  promulgated  in   1854  which  had  long 
been  disputed  and  denied,  confessed  that  he  could  not  prove 
the  Immaculate  Conception  to  be  really  an  article  of  faith.' 
An  incident  occurred  in  June  which  showed  that  the 
experience  of  the  Council  was  working  a  change  in  the 
fundamental  convictions  of  the  bishops.     Bollinger  had 
written  in  March  that  an  article  of  faith  required  not  only 
to  be  approved  and  accepted  unanimously  by  the  Council, 
but   that    the    bishop.^    united    with    the    Pope    are    not 
infallible,  and  that  the  ctcumenicity  of  their  acts  must  be 
acknowledged  and  ratified  by  the  whole  Church.     Father 
Hotzl,  a  Franciscan  friar,  having  published  a  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  this  proposition,  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and 
required  to  sign  a  paper  declaring  that  the  confirmation 
of  a  Council  by   the   Pope  alone   makes  it  oecumenical. 
He  put  his  case  into  the  hands  of  German  bishops  who 
were  eminent  in  the  opposition,  asking  first  their  opinion 
on  the  proposed  declaration,  and,  secondly,  their  advice 
on  his  own  conduct.     The   bishops   whom  he  consulted 
replied  that  they  believed  the  declaration  to  be  erroneous  ; 
but  they  added  that  they  had  only  lately  ai  rived  at  the 
conviction,  and  had  been  shocked  at  first  b;      )6llinger's 
doctrine.      They    could   not   require    him    to    suffer    the 
consequences  of  being  condemned  at  Rome  as  a  rebellious 
friar  and  obstinate  heretic  for  a  view  which  they  them- 
selves  had    doubted    only    three    months    before.       He 
followed  the  advice,  but  he  perceived   that   his  advisers 
had  considerately  betrayed  him. 

When  the  observations  on  infallibility  which  the  bishops 
had  sent  in  to  the  Commission  appeared  in  print  it  seemed 
that  the  minority  had  burnt  their  ships.  They  affirmed 
that  the  dotjma  would  put  an  end  to  the  conversion  of 
Protestants,  that  it  would  drive  devout  men  out  of  the 
Church  and  make  Catholicism  indefensible  in  controversy, 

'  \rchhishop  Konrick's  r.'.n.irk.ibU-  slat.;m.-m  is  not  ivprodu.  /<1  acc.natelv  m 
his  pp.mphlet  Dc  PonUlhi:  inf:!l,f-iiir,:ti.  It  is  Riv™  m  full  v-.  thf  last  p..R  5  .,f 
the  0,^5, v:, ;//>«.  and"  is  abrul-.,l  in  h:s  Cnn.  h,:S-,<  !■:  <•■/  «..«  /r,w,r,.  ^.  l,.-,e 
he  comludes  :  "  liar,  tidci  doct>-i„an,  e-,«;  m'ga.iti,  no.>  ^uh;-  qiioinodo  R-siondon 
po.-.it  cum  ohiic.-r.-i  F.cclesian.  err..r.-i.i  contra  tidcni  .l.viiutiis  revelatam  dm 
tolcrare  non  potuiss.-,  quin.  aut  .[nod  ,h1  r.dci  deposituni  perlmcn-t  not.  scivisse, 
■MO.  frroreni  maiiifestum  tolerasse  videretur." 
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that  It  would  give  governments  apparent  reason  to  d: 
the  fidehty  of  Catholics,  and  would  give  new  authorit 
the  theory  of  persecution  and  of  the  deposing  po 
They  testified  that  it  was  unknown  in  many  parts  of 
Church,  and  was  denied  by  the  Fathers,  so  that  nei 
perpetuity  nor  universality  could  be  pleaded  in  its  favc 
and  they  declared  it  an  absurd  contradiction,  fou.uicd 
Ignoble  deceit,  and  incapable  of  being  made  an  articl, 
faith  by  Pope  or  Council.'  One  bishop  protested  that 
would  die  rather  than  proclaim  it.  Another  thou-hi 
would  be  an  act  of  suicide  for  the  Church. 

What  was  said,  during  the  two  months'  debate  bv  rr 
perpetually  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  a  majoritv  'act- 
less  from  conviction  than   by  command,'''  could  h'c  of 

m^en,..tur,  et  ,n  .^l„.s  rc-ionibus  multi,  et  c,ui<le„,  nr-     nlum  n.inuris   s"    h 
opl„„ae   notae,   a   fide   deficiant.  _  Si   edatur,  om„..        Xs^  ,,  L 
m  I'rovinciis  Koederatis  Amcricae  fundi.us  exlinsu"  ur '     E^>7^2 
m  d.spu.auon,bus   cu,n    Protes.an.ibus   quid    respond  r.  po'^^sem'^nn     h  v 
-Per  emsmod,    de.„„„onem   acatholicis,   inter  quos   l,,u,d  pauci  "?,ue  oMi' 
h.sce  pr.aesprtmi  ten.ponl>us  firn.um  fidei  fundat..,^,t«m  desideran,    l^)'  ? 
reditus  redditur  .lifficllis,  imo  impossibilis._< Jui  C  W^ii  dtr^^  V  r' 

nneaient  se  n.aximis  in  diffic.ltat  bus  vers.ri      Gul^rnia  cl^l  ,"""  "  ' 

<^us  nunus  iidos,  haud  .no  verisunmiud^'sp,:;:;:^^;:,:  f  "^'f™: 

V    .m  ;,  >l.n.>ana  antiquitas   tenuit   doc trinan,.  ^- Modus  ,l,cenrf 

«Rr„T'", ';"""■"■.'"  Kcclesia  duplicen,  ,nn.ll,l,ilita>,.„,,  i,..u.iuS. 

nn       :  ii  Z  '  "'  '=^"'"  "■"'  ^""''  '''••"^"i  ""-■  <^-M""H.nn..     .sL' 

•  tT  i^  ™  h,  r"  ?""''''■  ''"°'  Ultratnontanos  vocant.  n,uti!,,ti  sunt^>:s,=, 
cati,   mt.rpolati,   o.r.un.tinncati,   spurii,    in   sensum    alu-nuni   d.torii  -  \.— r. 

deven  re  po-.^e  per  quaMumnque  detinitmnetn  etiani  conciliaren, 
Semoercon^ili,  nft.T"  """  ^'T"'-^'K'"R   ™Pression   of  Ar.hbi.hup  K..n.k; 
Pr  3™,?,'!^  "7  '"''^""•^'^  '^''^•^•'"'•""  ^''"'^--ntiae  deputationis  praei  or  ,. 

Pnni.  qu,dem  dir  suffrasiornm,  cum  quat-.tlo  e^set  d^  t.rtia  Zl  :.r;i;,.e 
em.nda  ,c^,s,  nondun,  .,n„h,ta  indication!- a  s„b.ecretario:  i'!l  i^'^Uta. 
de  ^Jrtr  .i',''''"M  '''"'■«■«<-•  f'^ret  n.nnc-ru.n  surgentium  r.,,KTe.  ut  con.,,u-« 

«;  L  ',,  '""""V  '"  ^'"'"P''^''-''  i"  -rastinnm  dirn,  ,lil,,t.,  .■>..  I'ojeroto 
■uimi...  .  r  .  "  A"  ""';  '•'"■"  "'°"""'  'I<-Pmatiun..,n  ,-nu-,ulat,.ne,u  :--.am 
admittere  nolle.      Onint-;,  fere  earn  rei.cicndan,  sMr,.,-Klo  ..  ...n.  ,.,>.., 
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nractical  account,  and  served  for  protest,  not  for  persuasion. 
Aoart  from  the  immediate  purpose  of  tlic  discussion  two 
flches  were  memorable-that  of  Archbishop  Conolly  of 
Halifax  for  the  uncompromising  clearness  with  which  he 
aopealcd  to  Scripture  and  repudiated  all  do-mas  extracted 
from  the  speculations  of  divines,  and  not  distinctly  founded 
on^he  recorded  Word  of  God,'  and  that  of  Archbishop 
Darboy    who    foretold    that    a    decree    which    increased 
authority  without  increasing  power,  and  cluancd  for  one 
man     whose    infallibility    vas    only    now    defined,    the 
obedience  which  the  world  refused  to  the  whole  Episcopate, 
whose  ri"ht   had    been    unquestioned    in    the   Church   for 
,800  years,  would  raise  up  new  hatred  and  new  suspicion, 
weaken  the  influence  of  religion  over  society,  and  wreak 
swift  ruin  on  the  temporal  power.  ^ 

certissmmm  nunquan,  Im.s  esse-  P"''  '  ";  '  ^^  .''.  'V  ,r  s<i.  .  .  .  Non  i^a 
verba  S.  Scr.p.urae  ig.lur  s.cl  «;";''"";;' '':  •,?;'iJ  "^7,  ,  ,,,as  semji-r  atqu. 
ubiqueconcorduerexposm.   ru^^^^^^^^^^  '  To«  antiquitas 

%rXZ^i^  V-bun.  Uc  volo  .t  hoc  so.un.,  quaeso  et  qu.d.n, 

Zamas  tun,  ^^viUat.on.bus  .mp.oru  n    turn  a,am  ob^^^^  ^^^   ^^^_^^ 

ConciUiHUCtoritatemm.nu.n.bus      Uhocqu.de„,  f,  ^^    ^^^^  _^_^_ 

jam  prostent  ot  pervulgentur  f^P'^.^'J"^^.^'^^  „^^,,^  et  quae  paci^  muu 
labefactare  atten.ant  •,    na  ut  "<^'^^"'  ^"''^"'J^^Z.^;^^^   i^.cr   Chr.suanos 

sparsere  v.deatur.  •..■"' ™'^,^,„ji,^.5  „„,  ab  humero  indoch  excutiunt  oncra 
mundo  ren.cl.mn  artcrtur?  '^^  °  ""  I^^J  "^  veneranda,  novum  ideoque  grave  et 
antiquitus  in.pos>ta,  et  '=""^"';-'"^  "f .' ^'""'  ^^^^,,.^  Kos  omne.  <iui  .nfirmae 
odiosum  onu.  impon.   postulant  ^'^"emat,.  auaorts  ._^^  ^^.^.^^^ 

fidei  sunt  novo  et  non  safs  °PP°";'""/'' f '■"^,;'"-;  ,,:^,™"nMilul  >auoata.  et  a 
hucusque  nondura  delinua,  praesont,s  '^'-'^^"^;"ZZ^  ^,^„,,,,,^  ,t   die.;,,. 

=r:^-ver.tatisr;o;:^.  .d  ^^tz:^::^].::^:^;-/^ 

in>.p..rari.  Igitur,  si  earn  resprnt,  'f""  . :\; ''^  ,  "  ^^  s  I'ontifice  infallib.libus 
abSooepiscopisper.otum  °^'*="\*P-'^;;^\3,"  ?,v.,n:bili,  et  quiden.  ut  tali 
praedicatur,  quanto  n,a«,s  quum  ''^  un    o  Itoct°r  ^^  ^_^,^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

recenter  deelarato  praed,c-ab,tur?     hx  ■''";."'  ,    ^  ,   ^dn.ilti.    .   .    . 

aucoritas  nece.se  est  non  tantun.  ea...  ■"  "  "'^^  Z'"  V^  Jj.^^  ^,,,i  ,,,nc.u:u» 
Syllabus  tuta,n  l-.uropa,n  pcrvas.t  ■>'-.";;:;;!  ..^n'^'^^L  ,n  qu.bu.  u-l,«,o 
oraoulu,n  mfall.b.le  susceptus  est  ?     Duo  ... m  .     r  -  ^^,-„^^,j  ^, 

florebat,  non  de  facto  tanium,  sed  el  "^  i"'^^^.';;  ,,„„„  ^^do.  quan.vis  ab 
llispania.  Atoui  in  his  duolms  re?n,.  r>  m  ''''- '•',''  ,^^,,,,,,,  ^,.„  „ecise 
u,falUbili  auctor„a,e  co„.n.en.latus,  .,„o  '"^'^^"l^^f  "„;.„,;  ij^^,,  'Nedum 
quod  ab  hac  co.nn.cndatus.     Audean.us  .gUur  res  ut.  sunt  .o..sie.c 
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The  general  debate  had  lasted  three  weeks,  and  h 
nine  bishops  were  still  to  speak,  when  it  was  brought  i 
close  by  an  abrupt  division  on  the  3rd  of  June.    For  twer 
four  hours  the  indi^^nation  of  the  minority  was  stron. 
was  the  last  decisive  opportunity  for  them  to  reject 
leg.t.macy  of  the  Council.      There  were  some  who  I 
despaired  of  ,t  from  the  beginning,  and  held  that  the 
Mult,pltces  deprived  it  of  legal  validity.      But  it  had  , 
been  possible  to  make  a  stand  at  a  time  when  „,  , 
k-new   whether   he  could  trust  his  neighbour,  and  J 
there  was  fair  ground  to  hope  that  the  worst  rules  wo 
be   re  a.xed.       When    the   second   regulation,   inter 
according  to  the  interruptors  of  Strossmayer,  claimL  tl 
right  of  proclaiming  dogmas  which  part  of  the  Epjscona 
did   not  believe,  it  became  doubtful  whether  the  bX 
could  continue  to  sit  without  implicit  submission.     Tl,; 
restricted  themselves   to  a  protest,  thinking   that  it 
sufficient  to  meet  words  with  words,  and  that  it  would  b 
^me  to  act  when  the  new  principle  was  actually  apl 
By  the  vote  of  the  3rd  of  June  the  obnoxious  regufatio   I 
enforced  in  a  way  evidently  injurious  to  the  minority  n 
their    cause.      The    chiefs    of   the    opposition    were  nl 
T:T^  1^  m'  r^'''''^  "^  *^^  Council,  and  adv" 

St^  leters  only  to  negative  by  their  vote  the  decree  which 
they  disapproved.  In  this  way  they  thought  that  the 
claim  to  oecumenicity  would  be  abolished  without  breach 
or  violence  The  greater  number  were  averse  to  so 
vigorous  a  demonstration  ;  and  Hefele  threw  the  ^reat 
weight  of  his  authority  into  their  scale.  He  conteruled 
that  they  would  be  worse  than  their  word  if  thcv 
proceeded  to  extremities  on  this  occasion.  Thc^-  had 
announced  that  they  would  do  it  only  to  prevent  the 
promulgation  of  a  dogma  which  was  opposeci.     If  that 


^verc    done    the    Council    would    be 


revolutionary   and 


strongest 


tyrannical;     and    they    ought     to    keep    their 
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measure  in  reserve  for  that  last  contingency.  The  principle 
of  unanimity  was  fundamental.  It  admitted  no  ambiguity, 
and  was  so  clear,  simple,  and  decisive,  that  there  was  no 
risk  in  fixing  on  it.  The  Archbishops  of  Paris,  Milan, 
Halifax,  the  Bishops  of  Djakovar,  Orleans,  Marseilles,  and 
most  of  the  Hungarians,  yielded  to  these  arguments,  and 
accepted  the  policy  of  less  strenuous  colleagues,  while 
retaining  the  opinion  that  the  Council  was  of  no  authority. 
But  there  were  some  who  deemed  it  unworthy  and  in- 
consistent to  attend  an   assembly  which  they  had   ceased 

to  respect. 

The  debate  on  the  several  paragraphs  lasted  till  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  the  decree  passed  at  length  with 
eighty-eight  dissentient  votes.      It  was  made  known  that 
the  infallibility  of  the    Pope   would   be   promulgated    in 
solemn  session  on  the  1 8th,  and  that  all  who  were  present 
would  be  required  to  sign  an  act  of  submission.      Some 
bishops  of   the   minority  thereupon   proposed   that   they 
should    all    attend,   repeat    their   vote,   and    refuse    their 
si<Tnature.     They  exhorted  their  brethren   to  set  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  courage  and  fidelity,  as  the  Catholic 
world  would  -'ot  remain  true  to  the  faith  if  the  bishops 
were  believed  to  have   faltered.      But  it  was  certain  that 
there  were  men  amongst  them  who  would  renounce  their 
belief  rather  than  incur  the  penalty  of  excommunication, 
who  preferred  authority  to  proof,  and  accepted  the  Pope's 
declaration,  "  La  tradizione  son'  io."     It  was  resolved  by 
a  small   majority  that   the  opposition    should    renew   its 
negative  vote   in  writing,  and    should  leave  Rome  in   a 
body  before  the  session.     Some  of  the  most  conscientious 
and  resolute  adversaries  of  the  dogma  advised  this  course. 
Looking  to  the  immediate  future,  they  were   persuaded 
that  an  irresistible   reaction   was   at  hand,  and   that  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  would   fade  away  and  be 
dissolved  by  a  power  mightier  than  the  Episcopate  and  a 
process  less  perilous  than  schism.     Their  disbelief  in  the 
validity  of   its   work   was   so    profound   that   they   were 
convinced  that  it  would  perish  without  violence,  and  they 
resolved  to  spare  the  Pope  and  themselves  the  indi^..ity 
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of  a  rupture.      Their  last  manifesto,  La  demiere  He 
IS  an  appeal  for  patience,  an  exhortation  to  rely  on 
guidmg.  healing  hand  of  God.'     They  deemed  tiiat  ti 
had  assijjned  the  course  which  was  to  save  the  Ch'irch 
teaching    the   Catholics   to  reject  a  Council   which  'v 
neither    legitimate    in    constitution,    free    in    action    r 
unanimous   in   doctrine,   but    to    observe    moderation 
contestmg   an    authority   over   which    great   catastr„pl 
impend.     They  conceived  that  it  would  thus  be  pos',; 
to  save   the    peace   and    unity    of   the    Church    ujtho 
sacrifice  of  faith  and  reason. 

me>lle„rs  mst,.,cts,  m.i,s  ,.,ssi  ce  que  v.im  encore  le  droit,  alors  n  C     „  | 
plus  ,|iiu  lu  petit  nomhro  pour  le  dcftfndre  Si  la  r^n.iiL  ' 

m.^n:»  nous  lui  pr.di.ons  qu'ello  n'ira  p.n,  loTn.  '  Le,  L4tiaT     mt  .'i;::V'"'r 
aux    Ihermopyles  pour  dCfendr--  les  .erre*  ,u  u.  ,.fP-;"'^"^';  f|i' < 'n'Mt tomb, 

in-pitoyableau^es^tisntelllfaite^UeS^hml        ""'  ""''"■"  """""  ^"  ^' 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THK  INQUISITION  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.     By  Henry  Charles  Lea' 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago.  when  Bishop  Wilberforce  was 
Tt  Winchester,  and  the  Earl  of  Beacons  field  was  a  char- 
fcter  in  fiction,  the  bishop  was  interested  .n  the  proposa 
big  over  the  Utrecht  Fsalter.      Mr.  Disrael.  though 
he  scheme  absurd.     "  Of  course."  he  said,  "you  won  t  ge 
t"     He  was  told  that,  nevertheless,  such  things  are  that 
public  manuscripts  had  even  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
fn  order  that  Mn  Lea  might  write  a  history  of  ^he  Inqu.s.- 
tion     "  Yes  "  he  replied,  "  but  they  never  came  back  agam. 
The  work  which  has  been  awaited  so  long  has  come  over 
at  last,  and  will  assuredly  be  accepted  as  the  mo.st  .m- 
ortani   contribution   of  the   new  world  to  the   -l.g.ou 
Eistory  of  the  old.     Other  books  have  shown  the  au  hor 
saLughtful  inquirer  in  the  remunerative  but  per.lous 
region  where  religion  and  politics  conflict,  where  ideas  and 
institutions  are  as  much  considered  as  per^^o"^  -"^  events, 
and  history  is  charged  with  all  the  elements  of  fi-^  ty,  de 
velopment,  and  change.      It  is  little  to  say,  now.  that  he 
equals  Buckle   in  the  extent,  and   surpasses  him   in  the 
intelligent  choice  and  regulation,  of  his  reading.     He  is 
anacd  at  all  points.      His  information  is  comprehensive, 
minute,  exact,  and  everywhere  sufficient  if  "o*  ^erywhere 
complete.     In  this  astonishing  press  of  digested  facts  there 
is  barely  space  to  discuss  the  ideas     hich  they  exhibit  and 
the  iaw  which  they  obey.     M.  Molinier    ately  wrote  that 
a  work  with  this  scope  and  title  "  serait,  a  notre  sens,  une 
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entrc,,n.se  4  pcu  prcs  chimcrk,uc."  It  will  be  intcrcl 
to  learn  whether  the  opin.on  of  so  good  a  judge  has  h 
altered  or  confirmed. 

The  book  begins  with  a  survey  of  all  that  led  to 

century,  of  exceptional  tribunals  f„r  its  suppress 
There  can  be  „o  doubt  that  this  is  the  least  satrsfact, 
port.on    of  the   whole.      It   is    followed   by   a   sin.nl 

b>    wh.ch  Church   and   State   combined   to  orgamsc  t 
.ntermed.ate  .nstitution.  and  of  the  manner  in  w!>id, 
methods  were  formed  by  practice.      Xothin-^  in  Kur.pc 
erature  can  compete  with  this,  the  centre  and  subst!., 

ummo^' V  ^'■'''  '"'''"'■^-      '"  '^'  r-'"-'-''--".?  volunus  1 

summons  h.s   witnesses,   calls  on   the   nations  to  decla 

thc,r  experience,  and  tells  how  the  new  force  acted  u-v 

socety  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  .Ages.      Ili.tory  of  I, 

undefined  and  mternational  cast,  which  shows  the  sar 

wave  breal^ng  upon  many  shores,  is  always  difficult,  f,,', 

he  want  of  v.s.ble  unity  and  progression,  and  has  .cldo, 

ucceeded  so  well  as  in  this  rich  but   unec,ual  and  d 

on  ted    narrative.     On    the    most   si^niHcan     of   all    h 

tnals    those   of  the   Templars   and   of   Mus    the      ,t 

sp^ds  h^  best  research  ;  and  the  strife  bei;:;^' A ;::!;: 

and  the  Franciscans,  thanks  to  the  propitious  aid  of  F.^hc, 

Khrle  .s  better  still.     Joan  of  Arc  prospers  less  tha,    I 

p'ls  Tre  a  ^■;  "f  '"l^^^  '  ^"'  ''''''  J^"  ^^  ^^^  -' 
arms,  who  survives   m    the  disguise  of  Bluebeard      The 
ser.es    of  dissolving    scenes    ends,   in    order   of  time    at 

Ihe    ater   Inqu.s.fon,  starting  with   the   Spanish  and  dc 

lf?:ZT  '''  ^""'"'  '^  "°'  ^"  '-'^^   '  P-'0".at.t 

trovrr      ?  ^  "'"  "'''''^"-      '^^'^  '"^■^■--'-'  I"q"^-tion 

The  '  o  ,  :    '*"'"'  ""^  ""^  ""  ^"^'"^  °f  government. 

The  „,odern  strove  to  cx^rce  the  Protestants,  and  was  an 

engine  of  war.      One  was  subordinate,  local,  havin,  a  kind 

of  headquarters  m  the  house  of  Saint  Dominic  at  i'oul.use. 

Ihe  other  was  sovereign,  universal,  centred  in  the  Pope, 
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and  cxcicisiii},'  its  domiiKilion,  not  ayainst  obscure  men 
without  a  literature,  but  against  bishop  and  archbishop, 
nuncio  and  legate,  primate  and  professor;  against  the 
general  of  the  Capuchins  and  the  imperial  preacher  ; 
against  the  first  candidate  in  the  CDnclave,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  (Lcumenical  council.  Under  altered  conditions, 
the  rules  varied  and  even  piiiiciplcs  were  modified.  Mr. 
l.ca  is  slow  to  take  counsel  of  the  voluminous  moderns, 
fearing  the  confusion  of  dates.  When  he  says  that  the 
laws  he  is  describing  are  technically  still  in  lorce,  he 
makes  too  little  of  a  fundamental  distinction.  In  the  eye 
of  the  jx)lemic,  the  modern  Incjuisition  eclipses  its  pre- 
decessor, and  .stops  the  way. 

The  origin  of  the  Inquisition  is  the  topic  of  a  lasting 
controversy.      According  to  common  report.  Innocent  III. 
founded  it,  and  made  Saint  Dominic  the  first  inquiMtor  ; 
and  this  belief  has  been   maintained  by  the   Dominicans 
against   the   Cistercians,  and  by  the  Jesuits  against  the 
Dominicans  themselves.     They  affirm  that  the  saint,  having 
done  his  work   in   Langucdoc.  pursued  it  in   Lombardy  : 
"  I'er  civitates  et  cr.stella  Lombardiae  circuibat,  pracdicans 
et  evangelizans  rcgnum   Dei,  at(iue  contra  haercticos  in- 
quirens,  quos  ex  odore  et  aspcctu  dignosccns,  condignis 
suppliciis  puniebat "  (Fontana,  Monumcnta  Doiiiiiiicami,  \ 6). 
He  transferred  his  powers  to  IVa  Moneta,  the  l^ruther  in 
whose  bed  he  died,  and  who  is  notable  as  having  studied 
more  seriously  than  any  other  divine  the  system  which  he 
assailed  :  "  Vicarium  suum  in  munere  inquisitionis  delc;^crat 
dilectissimum  sibi  H.  Monetam,  qui  spiritu  illius  loricatus, 
tanquam  leo  rugiens  contra  haercticos  surrcxit.  .  .  .  Iniquos 
cum  haercticos  ex  cordc  insectaretur,  illisiiue  nuUo  modo 
parceret,  sed  igne  ac  ferro  consumeret."     Moneta  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Guala,  who  brings  us  down  to  historic  times, 
when  aie  Inquisition  flourished  undisputed  :    "  Facta  pro- 
motione  Guallae  constitutus  est  in  eius  locum   generalis 
inquisitor  P.  F.  Guidottus  de  Sexto,  a  Gregorio  Papa  IX., 
qui  innumeros  propemodum  haercticos  igne  consumpsit " 
(Fontana,  Sacrum  Theatrum  Dominicanum,  595).     Sicilian 
inquisitors  produce  an  imperial  privilege  of  December  i  224, 
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which  shows  the  tribunal  in  full  action  unilcr  Honorius  II 
"  Sub  nostrae  iiulitjnationis  fuImJne  pracscnti  cdicto  c 
triititis   praccipicndo  mandamu.H.  quatcnus    inquisitoril 
hacrcticac  pravitatis,  ut  suum  libcrc  onicium  prosequi 
cxcrccrc   valcaiit.   prout   dccct.   omne   quod   potcstis  i 
IK-ndatis    auxiiiuin"   (I'ranchina.   Inquistsio,^   di   Shu 
^77A,>   S).     This   document    may   be    a    forgery  of  t 
fiftcentl.  century  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Dominican  vcr-,i 
IS  dismissed  by  Mr.  Lea  with  contempt.      He  has  hca 
that  their  founder  once  rescued  a  heretic  from  the  flame 
"  but  Dominic'.s  project  onl-     .«kcd  to  their  peaceful  co 
version,  and  to  performing      .e  duties  of  instruction  ai 
exhortation."      Notliing  is  better  authenticated  in  the  i, 
of  the  sa,nt  than  the  fact  that  he  condemned  heretics  ar 
exerciscl  the  ri-ht  of  decidin-  which  of  them  should  suti; 
and  which  should  be  spared.     "  Cont.-it  quosdam  haerctio 
captos  ct  per  eum  convictos,  cum  rcdire  nolicnt  ad  fidci 
catholicam.  tradi  judicio  saeculari.    Cumque  essent  inccndi 
dcputati.  aspiciens  inter  alios  quemciam  Raymundum  d 
Grossi  nomine,  ac  si  aliquem  .o  divinae  praedestinationi 
radium    fuissct   intuitus,   istum,   inquit   officialibus  curia, 
rescrvatc.    nee    aii.juo   modo    cum    caetcris    comburatur 
Constantinus.  Vita  S.  Dominici ;  Kchard,  .SVr/>Awj  o,p 
••  33)-     I  he  transaction  is  memorable  in  Dominican  anna! 
M  the  ..ne  link  distinctly  r-^nncctinp  Saint  Dominic  witi 
the  system  of  executions,  and  the  only  security  posscsscc 
by  the  order  that  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  actions  i. 
sanctioned  by  the  spirit  and  example  of  the  founder     The 
oriB.nal  authorities  record  it,  and  it  is  commemorated  bv 
Bzovius  and  Malvenda.  by  Fontana  and  I'ercin,  by  lichard 
and  Mamachi,  as  well  as  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.     Those 
are  e.xactly  the  authors  to  whom  in  the  first  instance  a 
man  betakes  himself  who  desires  to  understand  the  incep- 
tion  and  early  growth  of  the   Inquisition.      I  cannot  re- 
member that  any  one  of  them  appears  in  Mr.  Lea's  notes. 
He  says  mdeed  that  Saint  Dominic's  inquisitorial  activity 
IS  afhrmed  by  all  the  hi.storians  of  the  order,"  and  he  is 
a  workman  who  knows  his  tools  so  well  that   we   may 
hesitate  to  impute  this  grave  omission  to  inacquaintance 
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with  necessary  literature.  It  is  one  of  his  characteristics 
to  be  suspicious  of  the  llistoirt  Intimt  as  the  scat  of  fable 
and  projwr  domain  of  those  problems  in  psychology  against 
which  the  certitude  of  history  is  always  ijoing  to  pieces. 
Where  motives  arc  obscure,  he  prefers  to  contemplate 
causes  in  their  effects,  and  to  lo<ik  abroad  over  his  vast 
horizon  of  unquestioned  reality.  The  difference  between 
outward  and  interior  history  will  be  felt  by  any  one  who 
compares  the  story  of  Uolcino  here  given  with  the  account 
in  Neander.  Mr.  I.c.i  knows  more  about  him  and  has 
better  materials  than  the  ponderous  professor  of  pectoral 
theology.  But  he  has  not  all  Ncander's  patience  and 
power  to  read  significance  and  sense  "ii  the  musings  of 
a  reckless  erratic  mind. 

He  believes  that  Tope  Gregory  IX.  is  the  intellectual 
originator,  as  well  as  the  legislative  imponcnt,  of  the  terrific 
system  which  ripened  gradually  and  cxperimi-titally  in  his 
pontificate.      It  does  not  appear  whether  he  has  read,  or 
knows  through  Havet  the  investigations  which  conducted 
Ficker  to  a  different  hypothesis.     The  transition  of  I  2  3 1 
from  the  saving  of  life  to  the  taking  of  life  by  fire  was 
ne?rly  the  sharpest  that  men  can  conceive,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  it  the  subsequent  legal  forms  arc  mere  detail. 
The  spirit  and  practice  of  centuries  were  renounced  for 
the  opposite  extreme;  and  between  the  mercy  of  1230 
and  the  severity  of  123  i  there  was  no  intervening  stage 
of  graduated   rigour.     Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the 
new  idea  of  duty,  foreign  to  Italian   and  specifically  to 
Roman  ways,  'vas  conveyed  by  a  new  man,  that  a  new 
influence  just  tiien  got  possession  of  the  Pope.      Professor 
Ficker  signals  Guala  as  the  real  contriver  of  the  n'gime  of 
terror,  and  the  man  who  acquired  the  influence  imported 
the  idea  and  directed  the  policy.     Guala  was  a  Dominican 
prior  whom  the  Pope  trusted  in  emergencies.     In  the  year 
1230  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  San  Germano  between 
Frederic   II.  and  the  Church,  and  was   made  Bishop  of 
Brescia.      In  that  year  Brescia,  first  among  Italian  cities, 
inserted   in  its   statutes   the   emperor's   Lombard   law   of 
1224,  which  sent  the  heretic  to  the  stake.     The  inference 
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IS  that  the  Dominican  prelate  caused  its   insertion,  anc 
that  nobody  is  so  likely  to  have  expounded  its  available 
purport  to  the  pontiff  as  the  man  who  had  so  lately  caused 
It  to  be  adopted  in  his  own  see,  and  who  stood  hi"h  just 
then  m  merit  and  in  favour.     That  Guala  was  bishop-circt 
on  28th  Au-ust,  half  a  year  before  the  first  burnings  at 
Rome,  we  know  ;  that  he  caused  the  adoption  of  Frederic's 
law  at   Ikescia  or  at   Rome  is  not   in   evidence.      Of  that 
abrupt  and   unexplained  enactment  little  is  told  us    but 
this  we  are  told,  that  it  was  inspired  by  Monorius  :  "  Legos 
quoquc  imperiales  per  quondam  Fredericum  olim  Roma- 
norum  imperatorem,  tunc  in  devotione  Romane  sedis  per- 
sistentem,  procurante  cadem  sedc.  fuerunt  edite  et  i'adiic 
promulgate  ••(Hern.  Guidonis, /';v^//<v,  luquisitioms,  i  r.  . 
At  an\-   rate,   Gregory,   who  had  seen   mo.st  things  since 
the  elevation   of  Innocent,  knew  how  Montfort  dealt  uith 
Albigensian  prisoners  at  .Mincrve  and  Lavaur,  what  pcna'- 
ties  were    in    store  at   Toulouse,  and  on   what   principles 
Master  Conrad  administered  in  Germany  the  powers  re- 
ceived   from    Rome.       The    Papacy    which    inspired    tlie 
coronation   laws  of  1220,  in   which  there  is  no  mcition 
of  capital   punishment,  could  not  have  been   unobservant 
of  the  way  in  which  its  own  provisions  were  transfonncJ  • 
and  Gregory,  whom  Honorius  had  alreadv  called  "  ma-num 
et  speciale  ecclesie  Romane  membrum,"  who  had  rcq'i.i.a! 
the  u.nversity  of  Bologna  to  adopt  and  to  expound  the 
new  legislation,  and  who  knew  the  Archbi.shop  of  Ma-dc- 
burg,  had  little  to  learn   from  Guala  about  tlie  formidable 
weapon   supplied   to  that  prelate  for  the   government  of 
L.jmbardy.      There  is  room  for  further  conjecture. 

In  those  days  it  was  discovered  that  Arragoii  was 
infested  with  heresy;  and  the  king^s  confessor  proposed 
that  the  Holy  See  be  applied  to  for  means  of  active 
suppression.  With  that  object,  in  1230  he  was  sent  to 
Kome.  The  envoy's  name  was  Raj-mond,  and  his  home 
was  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia  in  the  town  of  Pcnnatorte. 
He  was  a  Bologncse  jurist,  a  Dominican,  and  the  author 
of  the  most  celebrated  treatise  on  morals  made  public  in 
the  generation  preceding   the   scholastic   thcologv.     The 
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five  years  of  his  abode  in  Rome  changed  the  face  of  the 
Church.      He   won    the    confidence    of   Gregory,   became 
penitentiary,  and  was  employed  to  codify  the  acts  of  the 
popes  militant  since  the   publication   of  Gratian.      Very 
soon  after  Saint  Raymond  appeared  at  the  papal  court, 
the  use  of  tH    -!:ake  became  law,  the  inquisitorial  machinery 
had  bee     devised,  and  the  management  given  to  the  priors 
of  the    -rder.     When  !  e  departed  he  left  behind  him  in- 
structic  IS  '"or  the  tn    tment   of  heresy,  which   the   pope 
adopted  an:'  ^'"v.t  out  where  they  were  wanted.      He  re- 
fused a  mitre,  rose  to  be  general,  it  is  said  in  opposition 
to  Albertus  Magnus,  and  retired  early,  to  become,  in  his 
own   country,   the   oracle   of  councils  on   the   watch    fi^r 
heterodoxy.      Until   he  came,  in  spite  of  much  violence 
and  many  laws,  the  popes  had  imagined   no  permanent 
security  against  religious  error,  and  were  not  formally  com- 
mitted to  death  by  burning.      Gregory  himself,  excelling 
all  the  priesthood  in  vigour  and  experience,  had  for  four 
years  laboured,  vaguely  and  in  vain,  with  the  transmitted 
implements.     Of  a  sudden,  in  three  successive  measures, 
he  finds  his  way,  and  builds  up  the  institution  which  is  to 
last  for  centuries.     That  this  mighty  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  religious  thought  and  life  and  in  the  functions 
of  the  order  was  suggested  by  Dominicans  is  probable. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  work  of 
the  foremost  Dominican   then  living,  who   at   that   very 
moment  had  risen  to  power  and  predominance  at  Rome. 

No  sane  observer  will  allow  himself  to  overdraw  the 
influence  of  national  character  on  events.  Yet  there  was 
that  in  the  energetic  race  that  dwell  with  the  Pyrenees 
above  them  and  the  Ebro  below  that  suited  a  leading 
part  in  the  business  of  organised  persecution.  They  are 
among  the  nations  that  have  been  inventors  in  politics, 
and  both  the  constitution  of  Arragon  and  that  of  the 
society  of  Jesus  prove  their  constructive  science.  While 
people  in  other  lands  were  feeling  their  way,  doubtful  and 
debonair,  Arragon  went  straight  to  the  end.  Before  the 
first  persecuting  pope  was  elected,  before  the  Child  of 
Apulia,  who  was  to  be  the  first  persecuting  emperor,  was 
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born,  Alfonso  proscribed  tlie  heretics.  King  and  clef 
were  in  such  accord  that  three  years  later  the  council 
Girona  decreed  that  they  might  be  beaten  while  th( 
remained,  and  should  be  burnt  if  they  came  back, 
was  under  this  government,  amid  these  surroundings,  th 
Saint  Dominic  grew  up,  whom  Si.xtus  V.,  speaking  c 
authority  which  we  do  not  possess,  e -titled  the  Fir 
Inijuisitor.  Saint  Raymond,  who  had  more  to  do  wit 
it  than  Saint  Dominic,  was  his  countryman.  Eymcric 
whose  Diredorium  was  the  best  authority  until  the  Practn 
of  Guidonis  appeared,  presided  during  forty  years  over  th 
Arragoncse  tribunal;  and  his  commentator  Pegna,  th 
Coke  upon  Littleton  of  inquisitorial  jurisprudence,  cam 
from  the  same  stern  region. 

The  Histoire  Gcucralc  de  Latigucdoc  in   its  new  shaji. 
has  supplied  Mr.  Lea  with  so  good  a  basis  that  his  obliija 
tions   to   the   present   editors  bring   him  into   somethinij 
like  dependence  on   French  scholarship.      He  dcsii,n,atc* 
monarchs  by  the  na-nes  they  bear  in   France— Lo^uis  le 
Gcrm;..nique,  Charles  le  Sage,  Philippe  le   Hon,  and  even 
Philippe  ;  and  this  habit,  with  Foulques  and  Herenger  of 
Tours,  with  Aretino  for  Arczzo,  Oldenbu  g  for  Altcnburg, 
Torgau  for  Zurich,  imparts  an  exotic  flavour  which  would 
be   'i  irmless  but    for  a   surviving   preference  for    French 
books.      Com[wred  with  Bouquet  and  Vaissete,  he  is  un- 
familiar with  Huhmer  and   Pertz.      For  Matthew  Paris  he 
gets  little  or  no  help  from  Coxc,  or  Madden,  or  Luard,  or 
Liebermann,  or  Huiliard.      In   France  few  things  of  im- 
portance have  escaped  him.      His  account  of  .Mar-ucrite 
Porrette    differs    from    that    given    by    Haurc^au    Tn    the 
Histoire  Littcraire,  and  the  difference  is  loft  une.\i)lainod. 
No  man   can  write  about  Joan  of  Arc  without  suspicion 
who  discards  the   publications  of  Ouicherat,  and  even  of 
Walion,  Beaucourt,  and  Luce.      Eticnne  de  Bourbon  was 
an   inquisitor  of  long  experience,  who  knew  the  ori-inal 
comrade   and    assistant   of  Waldus.      Fragments   of  him 
scattered  up  and  down  in  the  works  of  learned  men  have 
caught  the  author's  eye  ;   but  it   is   uncertain  how  much 
he   knows  of  the   fifty  pages  from   Stcplianus  printed  in 
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Echard's  book  on  Saint  Thomas,  or  of  the  volume  in  which 
I.ecoy  de  la  Marche  has  collected  all,  and  more  than  all, 
t    it  deserves  to  live  of  his  writings.     The  "  Historia  Ponti- 
ficalis,"  attributed  to  John  of  Salisbury,  in  the  twentieth 
volume  of  the  Monuvienta,  should  affect  the  account  of 
Arnold  of  Brescia.     The   analogy   with   the   Waldenses, 
amongst  whom  his  party  seems  to  have  merged,  might 
be  more  strongly  marked.     "  Hominum  sectam  fecit  que 
adhuc  dicitur  heresis  Lumbardorum.  .  .   .   Episcopis  non 
parcebat  ob  avariciam  et  turpem  questum,  et  plerumque 
propter  maculam  vite,  et  quia  ecclesiam  Dei  in  sanguinibus 
edificare  nituntur."     He  was  excommunicated  and  declared 
a  heretic.     He  was  reconciled  and  forgiven.     Therefore, 
when  he  resumed  his  agitation  his  portion  was  with  the 
obstinate  and  relapsed.     "  Ei  populus  Romanus  vicissim 
auxilium  et  consilium  contra  omnes  homines  et  nominatim 
contra  domnum  papam  repromisit,  eum  namque  excom- 
municaverat  ecclesia  Romana.   .  .  .  Post  mortem   domni 
Innocentii  reversus  est  in  Italiam,  et  promissa  satisfaction? 
et  obediencia  Romane  ecclesie,  a  domno  Eugenio  reccptus 
est  apud  Viterbum."     And  it  is  more  likely  that  t'le  fear 
of  relics  caused  them  to  reduce  his  body  to  ashes  than 
merely  to  throw  the  ashes  into  the  Tiber. 

The  energy  with  which  Mr.  Lea  beats  up  infon..dtion 
is  extraordinary  even  when  imperfectly  economised.  He 
justly  makes  ample  use  of  the  Vitae  Faparum  Avcniov.cn- 
sium,  which  he  takes  apparently  from  the  papal  olume  of 
Muratori.  These  biographies  were  edited  by  H  .luze,  with 
notes  and  documents  of  such  value  that  Avignon  without 
him  is  like  Athen.xus  without  Casaubon,  or  the  Theodosian 
Code  without  Godefroy.  But  if  he  neglects  him  in  print, 
he  constantly  quotes  a  certain  Paris  manuscript  in  which 
I  think  I  recognise  the  very  one  which  lialuze  emplo>'cd. 
Together  with  Guidonis  and  Eymerici,  the  leading  authority 
of  the  fourteenth  century  is  Zanchini,  who  became  an  in- 
quisitor at  Rimini  in  1300,  and  died  in  1340.  His  book 
was  published  with  a  commentary  by  Campcggio,  one  of 
the  Tridentine  fathers  ;  and  Campeggio  was  further  anno- 
tated  by  Simancas,  who   exposes  the   disparity  between 
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Italian  and  Spanish  usaj^c.      It  was  reprinted,  with  oi. 

treatises  of  the  same  kind,  o  eleventh  volume  oft 

Ty.uhitus.     Some  of  tiicsc  ;         scs,  and  the  notes  of  Cai 

pe^-it)  and  Simancas,  are  p.isscd  over  by  Mr.  Lea  witiio 

notice.      But  he  appreciates  Zanchini  so  well  that  he  h 

had  him  copied  from  a  manuscript  in  France.     Very  miu 

against  his  habit,  he  prints  one  entire  sentence,  from  wliic 

it  appears  that  his  copy  docs  not   agree  to  the  letter  wii 

the  published  text.      It  is  not  clear  in  every  case  whetiu 

he  is  using  print  or  manuscript.      One  of  the  most  intercs 

ing  directions  for  inquisitors,  and  one  of  the  earliest,  w, 

written  by  Cardinal   Fulcodius,  better  known  as  Clcincr 

IV.      \\x.  Lea  cites  him  a  dozen  times,  always  accuratch 

always  telling  us  .scrupulously  which  of  the  fifteen  ch;i[)tcr 

to  consult.     The  treatise  of  Fulcodius  occupies  a  few  pa-c 

in   Carena,  De  Ojpdo  S.S.  Iiu/iiisitioms,  in   which,  beside 

other  valuable  matter,  there  are   notes  by  Carena  hiinscl' 

and  a  tract  by  Pegna,  the  perpetual   commentator  of  the 

Inquisition.      This  is  one  of  the  first  eight  or  ten  book> 

which  occur  to  any  one   whose  duty  it  is  to  lay  in  an 

inquisitor's  library-.      Not  only  we  are  never  told  where  to 

find   Fulcodius,  but  when  Carena  is  mentioned    it   is  so 

done  as  to  defy  verification.      Inartistic  references  are  not, 

in  this  instance,  a  token  of  inadequate  study.      Hut  a  book 

designed  only  for  readers  who  know  at  a  glance  where  to 

lay  their  finger  on  ^■.  Fxmcis.  Collat.  Monasticac,  Colhit.  20 

or  Posi  constt.  IV.  XIX.  Cod.  I.  v.  will  be  slow  in  rcco\er- 

ing  outlay. 

.\ot  his  acquaintance  with  rare  books  only,  which  ini-1 . 
be  the  curiosity  of  an  epicurean,  hut  with  the  right  Ini 
ap[)rnpriate  book,  amazes  the  rcatlcr.  Like  most  thin-< 
attribute.  1  to  Abbot  Joachim,  the  Vaticinia  l\mlill:um\> 
a  volume  not  in  common  u.se,  and  decent  people  niav  be 
found  who  never  saw  a  copy.  .Mr.  Lea  says  :  "  I  lia\e 
met  with  editions  of  Venice  issued  in  1589,  1600,  160;, 
and  1646,  of  Ferrara  in  1591.  of  Frankfort  in  i6o>S,  of 
Padua  in  1625,  and  of  Naples  in  1660,  and  there  are 
doubtless  numerous  others."  This  is  the  g.'ncrai  levc 
throughout  ;  the  rare  failures  disappear  in   the  imposin:.; 
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supererogation  of  knowledge.  It  could  not  be  exceeded 
bv  the  pupils  of  the  Gottiiigcn  seminary  or  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes.  They  have  sometimes  a  vicious  practice  of  over- 
topping sufficient  proof  with  irrelevant  testimony  :  but 
they  transcribe  all  deciding  words  in  full,  and  for  the  rest, 
quicken  and  abridge  our  toil  by  sending  us,  not  to  chapter 
and  verse,  but  to  volume  and  page,  of  the  physical  and 
concrete  book.  We  would  gladly  give  Wuebeard  and  his 
wife — he  had  but  one  after  all — in  exchange  for  the  best 
quotations  from  sources  hard  of  access  which  Mr.  Lea 
must  have  hoarded  in  the  course  of  labours  such  as  no 
man  ever  achieved  before  him,  or  will  ever  attempt  here- 
after. It  would  increase  the  usefulness  of  his  volumes, 
and  double  their  authority.  There  are  indeed  fifty  pages 
of  documentary  matter  not  entirely  new  or  very  closely 
connected  with  the  text.  Portions  of  this,  besides,  are 
derived  from  manuscripts  explored  in  France  and  Italy, 
but  not  it  seems  in  Rome,  and  in  this  wa\-  much  curious 
and  valuable  material  underlies  the  pages  ;  but  it  is  buried 
without  opportunity  of  display  or  scrutiny.  Line  upon 
line  of  references  to  the  Ncajiolitan  archives  only  bewilder 
and  exasperate.  Mr.  Lea,  who  dealt  more  L;enerously  with 
the  readers  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  has  refused  him.self  in 
these  overcrowded  vcjiumer-  that  protection  against  over- 
statement. The  want  of  verifiable  indication  of  authorities 
is  annoying,  especially  at  first ;  and  it  may  be  possible  to 
find  one  or  two  references  to  Saint  Ronaventure  or  to 
Wattenbach  which  are  incorrect.  But  he  is  exceedingl} 
careful  in  rendering  the  sen.se  of  his  informant.s,  and  neither 
strains  the  tether  nor  outsteps  his  guide.  The  original 
words  in  very  many  cases  would  add  definiteness  and  a 
touch  of  surprise  to  his  narrative. 

If  there  is  anywhere  the  least  infidelity  in  the  state- 
ment of  an  author's  meaning,  it  is  in  the  denial  that 
•Marsilius,  the  imperial  theorist,  and  the  creator  with 
Ockam  of  the  Ghibelline  philo.sophy  that  has  ruled  the 
world,  was  a  friend  of  religious  liberty.  Marsilius  assuredly 
v.'as  not  a  Whig.  Quite  as  much  as  any  Guelph,  he  desired 
to  concenirate  power,  not  to  limit  or  divide  it.      Of  the 
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sacred  immuni'ties  of  conscience  he  had  no  clearer  vi 

than  Dante.      Hut  he  opposed  persecution  in  the  shap 

which  he  knew  it,  and  the  patriarchs  of  European  cma 

pation  have  not  done  more.      He  never  says  that  the. 

no  case  in   which  a  rehgion  may  be  proscribed  ;  but 

speaks  of  none  in  which  a  religion  may  be  imposed 

discusses,  not  intolerance,  but  the  divine  authority  to  i 

secute,  and  pleads   for  a  secular  law.      It  does  not  apr 

how  he  would  deal  with  a  Thug.     "  Nemo  quantumcum, 

peccans  contra  disciplinas  speculativas  aut  operativas  an 

cumque  punitur  vel  arcetur  in  hoc  saeculo  praecise  in  qu 

turn  huiusmodi,  sed  in  quantum  peccat  contra  pracccpti 

humanae  iegis.   ...   Si    humana   lege   prohibitum  fuc 

h.iereticum  aut  aliter  infidelem  in  regione  manere,  qui  ta 

in  ipsa  repertus  fuerit,  tanquam  legis  humanae  transj^rcs 

poena  vel  supplicio  huic  transgressioni  eadem  le-e  ^Ttatui 

m  hoc  saeculo  debet  arceri."     The  difference  is  slight  I 

twecn  the  two  readings.     One  asserts  that   Marsilius  w 

tolerant  in  effect ;  the  other  denies  that  he  was  toicra 

in  principle. 

Mr.  Lea  does  not  love  to  recognise  the  existence 

much  traditional   toleration.      Few  lights  are   allowed  I 

deepen    his   shadows.      If  a   stream   of  tolerant   thou^ 

descended   from    the   early   ages   to   the   time   when  th 

companion  of  Vespucci  brought  his  improbable  tale  Iror 

Utopia,  then  the  view-   of  Bacon,  of  Dante,   of  Gerso 

cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ascendency  of  a  uiianimou 

persuasion.      It  is  because  all  men  were  born  to  the  sam 

inheritance  of  enforced  conformity  that  we  glide  so  easil, 

towards  the  studied  increase  of  pain.      If  some  men  «er< 

able  to  perceive  what  lay  in  the  other  scale,  if  tliey  mm 

a  free  choice,  after  deliberation,  between  well-defined  anc 

well-argued  opinions,  then  what  happened  is  not  assignable 

to  invincible  causes,  and  history  must  turn  from  tjenera: 

and  easy  explanation  to  track  the  sinuosities  of  a  tangled 

thread.      In  Mr.  Lea's  acceptation  of  ecclesiastical  liiston 

intolerance  was   handed  down   as  a  rule  of  life  from  tk 

days  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  few  who  shrank  half-heartea 

from  the  gallows  and  the  flames  were    exceptions,  ucre 
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men  navigating  craft  of  their  own  away  from  the  tracl<  of 
St  Peter.  Even  in  his  own  age  he  is  not  careful  to  show 
that  the  Waldenses  opposed  persecution,  not  in  self-defence, 
but  in  the  necessary  sequence  of  thought  And  when  he 
describes  Eutychius  as  an  obscure  man,  who  made  a  point 
at  the  fifth  general  council,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople — Eutychius,  who 
was  already  patriarch  when  the  council  assembled  ;  and 
when  he  twice  tears  Formosus  from  hi--,  grave  to  parade 
him  in  his  vestments  about  Rome, — we  may  suspect  that 
the  perfect  grasp  of  documentary  history  from  the  twelfth 
century  does  not  reach  backwards  in  a  like  degree. 

If  Mr.  Lea  stands  aloft,  in  his  own  domain,  as  an 
accumulator,  his  credit  as  a  judge  of  testimony  is  nearly 
as  high.  The  deciding  test  of  his  critical  sagacity  is  the 
masterly  treatment  of  the  case  against  the  Templars. 
They  were  condemned  without  mercy,  by  Church  and 
State,  by  priest  and  jurist,  and  down  to  the  present  day 
cautious  examiners  of  evidence,  like  Prutz  and  Lavocat, 
give  a  faltering  verdict  In  the  face  of  many  credulous 
forerunners  and  of  much  concurrent  testimony  Mr.  Lea 
pronounces  positively  that  the  monster  trial  was  a  con- 
spiracy to  murder,  and  every  adverse  proof  a  lie.  His 
immediate  predecessor,  Schottmiiller,  the  first  writer  who 
ever  knew  the  facts,  has  made  this  conclusion  easy.  But 
the  American  does  not  move  in  the  retinue  of  the  Prussian 
scholar.  He  searches  and  judges  for  himself ;  and  in  his 
estimate  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy,  Clement  V.,  he 
judges  differently.  He  rejects,  as  forgeries,  a  whole  batch 
of  unpublished  confessions,  at:  1  he  points  out  that  a  bull 
disliked  by  inquisitors  is  not  reproduced  entire  in  the 
Bullarinm  Dominicanum.  But  he  fails  to  give  the  colla- 
tion, and  is  generally  jealous  about  admitting  readers  to 
his  confidence,  taking  them  into  consultation  and  pro- 
ducing the  scales.  In  the  case  of  Delicieux,  which  nearly 
closes  the  drama  of  Languedoc,  he  consults  his  own  sources, 
independently  of  Haurcau,  and  in  the  end  adopts  the  mar- 
ginal statement  in  Limborcfi,  that  the  pope  aggravated  the 
punishment      In  other  places,   he   puts  his  trust   in   the 
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///j/^z-M  TnbulatioutoH,  and  he  shows  no  reason   for 

missinjj  the  different  account  there  given  of  the  deatl 

Dehcicux  :  "  Ipsuin  fratrem  Bernardum  sibi  dari  a  sum 

pontifice    petierunt.      Et   videns    summus   pontifex   qi 

secundum  accusationes  quas  de  co  fecerant  fratres  mine 

justitiam  postularent,  tradidit  eis  eum.      ^ui,  quum 

copissent  eum  in  sua  potcstate.  sicut  canes,  cum"  vchemcn 

furmnt,   lacerant  quam  capiunt  bestiam.  ita  ipsi   divci 

afflictionibus  ct  cruciatibus  laniaverunt  cum.      Et  viden 

quod  ncque  in-iuisitionibus  nee  tormcntis  poterant  pomp, 

de  eo   facere  in  populo,  quam  quaerebant,  in    arctissit 

carccre   eum    reduxeruiit,    ibidem    eum   tahtcr   tractant 

quod    infra   paucos    menses,  quasi    per  ignem   et   auu, 

transiens,  de  carcere  corporis  et  minorum  ct  praedicatoru 

hberatus  gloriosc  triumphans  de  mundi  principe,  mi^ra^ 

ad  coclos."  '^ 

We  obtain  only  a  general  assurance  that  the  fate  ^ 

Cecco  d-  Ascoh-  is  related  on  the  strength  of  unpublishe 

documents  at  Florence.      It  is  not  stated  what  they  ar 

1  here  IS  no  mention  of  the  epitaph  pronounced  bv  th 

pope  who  had  made  him  his  physician  :  "  CucuIIati  Minnrc 

recentiorum  Peripateticorum  principem  perdiderunt "    U 

do  not  learn  that  Cecco  reproached   Dante  with  tlie  sam 

fatalistic  leaning  for  which  he  himself  was  to  die  :  •'  Xon  , 

fortuna  cui   ragion   non   vinca."     Or  how  they  dispmcd 

"  An  ars  natura  fortior  ac  potentior  existcrct."  and  ar^u 

ment   was  supplanted    by    experiment:    "Alighcrius,  Ju 

opinionem  oppositam  mordicus  tuebatur,  felem  domcsticam 

btabih  objicicbat.  quam  ea  arte  iiKstituerat,  ut  ungulis  cam!.-- 

labrum  teneret,  dum  is  noctu  legeret,  vel  coenaret.    Cicchius 

igitur,  ut  m  sententiam  suam  Alighcrium  pertrahcrct,  scutiila 

assumpta,  ubi  duo  musculi  asservabantur  inclusi,  illos  in  con- 

spectum  fclis  dimisit ;   quae  naturae  ingenio  inemendabili 

obsequens,  muribus  vix   inspectis,  ilHco  in  terram  caiulc- 

labrum  abjccit,  et  ultro  citroque  cursare  ac  vestigiis  praedam 

pcrsequi    instituit."      Either    Appiani's  defence   of  Cecco 

d'  Ascoh  has  escaped  Mr.  Lea,  who  nowhere  mentions  Ikr- 

nino's  Historia  di  ttitte  /'  Heresie  where  it  is  printed  ;  or  he 

may  distrust  Bernino  for  calling  Dante  a  schismatic ;  or  it 
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may  be  that  he   rejects  all  this   as  legend,  beneath   the 
certainty  of  history.     But  lie  docs  not  disdain  the  legendary 
narrative  of  the  execution  :  "  Tradition  relates  that  he  had 
learned  by  his  art  that  he  should  die  between  Africa  and 
Campo  Hore,  and  so  sure  was  he  of  this  that  on  the  way  to 
the  stake  he  mocked  and  ridiculed  his  guards  ;  but  when 
the  pile  was  about  to  be  lighted  he  asked  whether  there  was 
any  place  named  Africa  in  the  vicinage,  and  was  told  that 
that  was  the  name  of  a  neighbouring  brook  flowing  from 
Fiesole  to  the  Arno.     Then  he  recognised  that   Florence 
was  the  Field  of  Flowers,  and  that  he  had  been  miserably 
deceived."     The  Florentine  document  before  me,  whether 
the  same  or  another  I  know  not,  says  nothing  about  un- 
timely  mockery  or  miserable  deception  :    "  Avcva  inteso 
dal  demonic  dover  lui  morire  di  morte  accidcntale  infra 
r  Affrica  e  campo  di  fiore  ;   per  lo  che  cercando  di  con- 
servare  la  reputazione  sua,  ordino  di  non   andar  mai  nclle 
parti  d'  .Affrica  ;  e  crcdendo  tal  fallacia  cdi  potcrc  .sbeffare 
lagente,pubblicamente  in  Italia  csecutava  I'arte  della  negro- 
manzia,  et  esscndo  per  questo  preso  in   1-irenzc  e  per  la 
sua  confessionc  essendo  gia  giudicato  al  fuoco  e  legato  al 
paio,  n^  vedendo  .dcun  segno  della  .sua  libcrazionc,  avcndo 
prima  fatto  i  soliti  scongiuri,  domando  alle  personc  che 
erano  all'  intorno,  se  quivi  vicino  era  alcun   luogo  che  si 
chiamasse   Affrica,  et  essendogli    risposto   di   si,  cioe   un 
fiumicello   che   correva    ivi    presso,   il    quale   discende    da 
Fiesole  ed  e  chiamato  Affrica,  considcrando  che  il  demonic 
per  lo  campo  de'  fieri  aveva  inteso  Fiorenza,  e  per  1'  .'\nrica 
quel  fit    licello,  ostinato  nella  sua  perfidia,  di.s.se  al  mani- 
goldo  che  quanto  prima  attaccasse  il  fuoco." 

Mr.  Lea  thinks  that  the  untenable  conditions  offered  to 
the  count  of  Toulouse  by  the  council  of  Aries  in  i  2  i  i  are 
spurious.  M.  Paul  Meyer  has  assigned  reasons  on  the 
other  side  in  his  notes  to  the  translation  of  the  Chanson 
de  la  Croisade,  pp.  75-77;  and  the  editors  of  Vaissete 
(vi.  347)  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  M.  Paul  Meyer.  It 
happens  that  Mr.  Lea  reads  the  Chanson  in  the  eciitio 
princeps  of  Fauriel  ;  and  in  this  particular  place  he  cites 
the    Histoire  du    Languedoc   in    the    old    and    superseded 
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cd.t.nri.      From    a   letter   lately    brought    to   I.Vht   in 

An/nv  fur  (n'sdiid.tc  ,h-s  Mitt,h,ltcrs,   lie  infers   that 

decree  of  Clement  V.  affectin^^  the  privilege  of  inc.uiM 

'vas    tamiKTcd    with    before    publication.      A    Franc 

wntes  tn.m   Avignon  when   the  new  canons  were  re, 

Inquis.tores   ctiam    heretice    pravitatis    restinguuntm 

sup  -onuntur   c-piscopis  "-which   ho   thinks   would   ar 

son,cth>ng    much    more    decisive  than   the  regulation.' 

the.v   finally  appeared.      Khrle,   who  publishes    the  let 

remarks   t  .it   the   writer  exaggerated    the  import  of 

mtended   change  ;    but    he    says    it    not  of  this   s.-.Ucn 

but   of  the   next  preceding.      Mr.   Lea  has  acknowlcd. 

elsewhere  the  gravity  of  this   Clementine  reform       \! 

stands    It    was    considered    injurious    b>-    inquisitor.     . 

el.ctcd  repeated  protests  from  Hernardus  Guidonis  •'•  1 

pred.cta  autcm  ordinatione  seu  restrictione  nonnulLi  inco 

ven.enfa  consecuntur.  que  liberum  et  expeditum  nuMi 

officM    mqu-sitoris    tarn    in    manibus   dyocesanorum' n„a 

etiam    mquisitorum   diminuunt   seu   retardant  (u 

apostolice   scdis   circumspecta    provisione  ac  prov'i.ia  ^ 

cumspcctione  indigent,  ut  remedientur.  aut  moder.ntur  i 

melius,  seu  pocius  totalitcr  suspendantur  propter  nonni,!! 

mconven.entia  ciuc  consecunt.r  ex  ipsis  circa  libcmm  [ 

expeditum  cursum  officii  inquisitoris." 

The  feudal  custom  which  supplied  Bcaumarchais  witl 

he    argument   of   his    play    recruits   a    stout    believer  i, 

the  h,stonan  of  the  Inquisition,  who  assures   us  that  th( 

authont.es  may  be  found  on  a  certain   page  of  his  .V,.vt 

<iotal  CMacy.     There,  however,  they  may  be  sou.^ht  in  vain 

bome  dubious  instances  are  mentioned,  and  the  dissatisneJ 

inquirer  is  passed  on  to  the  Fors  de  Hearn,  and  to  I.  ...xvo 

and  IS  informed  that  M.  Louis  Veuillot  raised  an  un.^or;:-' 

able  dust  upon  the  subject.      I  remember  that  .M  \cu:!lot 

m   his  boastful   scorn   for  book   learning,   made  n.,  secret 

that  he  took  up  the  cause  because  the  Church  was  attaek.d, 

but  got  hB  facts  from  somebody  else.      Graver  men  tlian 

Veuillot  have  shared   his  conclusion.      Sir  Henrv  Maine, 

Ijavmg  looked  into  the  matter  in   his  quick,  decisive  ua-, 

declared  that  an   instance  of  the  droit  du  seirurur  v.ns  a. 
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rare  as  the  Wandering  Jew.      In  resting  his  case  on  the 
Pyrenees,  Mr.  Lea  shows  his  usual  judgment.     Hut  his  very 
confident  note  is  a  too  casyand  contemptuous  way  of  settling; 
a  controversy  which  is  still  wearily  extant  from  Spain  to 
Silesia,  in  which  some  new  fact  comes  to  li^ht  every  year, 
and  drops  into  obscurity,  riddled  with  the  shafts  of  critics. 
An  instance  of  too  facile  use  of  authorities  occurs  at 
the  siege  of  Heziers.     "  A  fervent  Cistercian  contemporary 
informs   us   that    when    Arnaud    was    asked    whether   the 
Catholics  should  be  spared,  he  feared  the  heretics  would 
escape  by  feigning  orthodoxy,  and   fiercely  replied,  •  Kill 
them  all,  for  God  knows  his  own." "     Cacsarius,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  locus  liassiats,  was  a  Cistercian   and   a   con- 
temporary, but  he  was  not  so  fervent  as  that,  for  lie  tells 
it  as  a  report,  not  as  a  fact,  with  a  caution  which  ought 
not  to  have  evaporated.      "  I'eitur  dixisse :    Cacdite  eos. 
Novit  enim   Dominus  qui  sunt  eius  !  "      The  Catholic  de- 
fenders had  been  summoned  to  separate  from  the  Cathari, 
and  had  replied  that  tliey  were  determined  to  share  their 
fate.     It  was  then  resolved  to  make  an  example,  which 
we  are  assured  bore  fruit  afterwards.      The  hasty  zeal  of 
Citeaux    adopted   the   speech   of  the    abbot   and   gave    it 
currency.       Hut    its    rejection    by    the     French    scholars, 
Tamizcy  de  Larroque  and  Augustc  Molinicr,  was  a  warn- 
ing against  presenting  it  with  a  smooth  surface,  as  a  thing 
tested  and  ascertained.      Mr.  Lea,  in  other  passa-es,  has 
shown  his  disbelief  in  Caesarius  of  Hci^tcrbach,  and  knows 
that  history  written  in  reliance  upon  him  would  be  history 
fit   for   the    moon.     Words  as  ferocious    are   recorded  of 
another  legate   at  a  different   siege  (Langlois,   Kegne  de 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  p.  156).      Their  tragic  significance  for 
history   is   not   in   the    mouth  of  an    angry   crusader   at 
the  storming  of  a  fortress,  but  in  the  pen  of  an  inoffensive 
monk,  watching  and  pra>ing  under  the  peaceful  summit 
of  the  Seven  Mountains. 

Mr.  Lea  undertakes  to  dispute  no  doctrine  and  to  pro- 
pose no  moral.  He  starts  with  an  avowed  desire  not  to 
say  what  may  be  construed  injuriously  to  the  character  or 
feelings  of  men.      He  writes  pure  history,  and  is  methodi- 
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cally  Ob hvious  of  applied  history.     The  broad  and  s, 
CK.-nt  realm  of  fact  is  divided  by  a  scicntilic  frontier  f, 
he    outer    world    of  interested    argument.      Beyond 
frontier  he  has  no  cognisance,  and  neither  aspires  to 
flame  passions  nor  to  com,K,se  the  fjreat  eirenikon.     Tl, 
who  approach  with  love  or  hatred  arc  to  go  empty  aw. 
.f  ...deed  he  docs  not  tr>-  by  turns  to  fill  them  both 
seeks  h>s  object  not  by  standing  aloof,  as  if  the  name  tl 
K  Hexed  l'ol>phe.nus  was  the  proper  name  for  historia 
but  by  ru,.nmg  successively  on  op,K.,sing  lines.      He  c, 
ccves  that  civilised  Kurope  owes  its  preservation  to  . 
radiant  ccitrc  of  religious  ,x)wer  at  Rome,  ar.d  is  gratci 
o    ..nccent  IH   for  the  vigour  with  which  he  recog,  ' 
that    orce  w-as  the  only  cure  for  the  pestiferous  opinio, 
of  m.sgu.dcd  zealots.     0„e  of  his  authorities   is   Jho  i, 
qu.s.tor  Hcrnardus  Guidonis.  and  there  is  no  writer  whcr 
.n  various  s  upes.  he  quotes  so  often.     P.t  when  (Juidcn^ 
-says   that    Dolcino   and    Margarita   suffered  /«^  >/,//, , 
^cc.sw,  Mr  I  ea  is  careful  to  vindicate  the  clergy  from  tii 
blame  of  tlnir  sulierings. 

i-rom  a  distinction  which  he  draws  between  dcspotisn 

tbtut  'rK       'm  "'"  "  '^'■"'^"'  ^'■^P--'«'"J>'  to  election. 

ab.,ut  nvers  that  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  ,hci 
source,  .t  would  appear  that  Mr.  Lea  is  not  under  con, 
pulsion  to  that  rigid  liberalism  which,  by  repressing  the 
t..ne-test  and  applying  the  main  rules  of  moralitv  ail 
round,  converts  history  into  a  frightful   monument  ol'  sin 

u  hor.ty  to  the  verge  of  irony,  dire  denunciations  f.Ii„u. 
Uhcn  the  author  looks  back  upon  his  labours,  he  discerns 

a  scene  of  almost  unrelieved  blackness."      1  le  avers  that 

the  dehbeiute  burning  alive  of  a   human   being  simply 
.or  deference  of  belief,  is   an   atrocity,"  and  speaks  of  a 

hendish  legislation."  '•  an  infernal  curiosity,"  a  "  secmin-^lv 
causeless  ferocity  which  appears  to  persecute  for  the  ,nc:'e 
pleasure  of  persecuting."  The  In-juisition  is  "ener-ctic 
only  m  evil  ;  it  is  -a  standing  mockery  of  justice,  per- 
haps the  most  iniquitous  that  the  arbitrary  cruelty  of  man 
has  ever  devised." 
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This  19  not  the  protest  of  wounded  humanity.     The 
righteous   resolve   to  beware   of     octrine    has   not   been 
strictly  kept.      In  the  private  judgment  of  the  writer,  the 
thinking   of  the    Middle    Ages   was   sophistry   and   their 
belief  superstition.      For  the  erring  and  suffering  mass  of 
mankind  he  has  an  enlightened  sympathy  ;  for  the  intri- 
cacies of  speculation  he  has  none.      He  cherishes  a  dis- 
belief, theological  or  inductive  it  matters  not,  in  sinners 
rescued  by  repentance  and  in  blessinj^s  obtained  by  prayer. 
Between  remitted  guilt  and  remitted  punishment  lie  draws 
a  vanishing  line  that  makes  it  doubtful  whether  Luther 
started  from  the  limits  of  purgatory  or  the  limits  of  hell. 
He  finds  that  it  was  a  universal  precept  to  break  faith  with 
heretics,  that  it  was  no  arbitrary  or  artiticial  innovation  to 
destroy  them,  but  the  faithful  outcome  of  the  traditional 
spirit  of  the  Church.      He  hints  that  the  horror  of  sen.su- 
ality  may  be  easily  carried  too  far,  and  that  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisj  was  in  truth    not  very   much   removed  from  a 
worshipper  of  the  devil.      Prescott,   I   think,  conceived  a 
resemblance  between  the  god  of  Montezuma  and  the  god 
of  Torquemada  ;  but  he  saw  and  suspected  less  than  his 
more  learned  countryman.      If  any   life  was   left   in   the 
Strappado  and  the  Samarra,  no  bcjok  would  deserve  better 
than  this  description  of  their  vicissitudes  to  go  the  way  of 
its  author,  and  to  fare  with  the  ilagrant  volume,  snatched 
from  the  burning  at  Chamiicl,  which  is  still  exhibited  to 
Unitarian  pilgrims  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 

In  other  characteristic  places  we  arc  taught  to  observe 
the  agency  of  human  passion,  ambition,  avarice,  and  pride  ; 
and  wade  through  oceans  of  unvaried  evil  with  that  sense 
of  dejection  which  comes  from  Digby's  Mores  Citholici  or 
the  Oris^ines  de  la  France  Contewfvrain-\  books  which  affect 
the  mind  by  the  pressure  of  repeated  inst..nces.  The  in- 
quisition is  not  merely  "  the  monstrous  offspring  of  mistaken 
zeal,"  but  it  is  "  utilised  by  seliish  greed  and  lust  ot  power." 
No  piling  of  secondary  motives  will  confront  us  with  the 
true  cause.  Some  of  tho.se  who  fleshed  their  swords  with 
preliminary  bloodshed  on  their  way  to  the  holy  war  may 
have  owed  their  victims  money  ;  some  who  in  1318  shared 
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the  worst  crime  that   Christian   nations  have  committ 
perliaps  believed  that  Jews  spread  the  plague.     But  t 
problem   is  not  there.      Neither  credulity  nor  cupidity 
equal  to  the  burden.      It  needs  no  weighty  scholar,  press, 
down  and  running  over  with  the  produce  of  immense  r 
search,  to  demonstrate  how  common   men  in  a  barbaro, 
age  were  tempted   and  demoralised   by   the   tremendoi 
power  over  pain,  and  death,  and  hell.      We  have  to  lear 
by  what  reasoning  process,  by  what  ethical  motive  me 
trained  to  d.^rity  and  mercy  came  to  forsake  the  ancien 
ways   and  made  themselves   cheerfully  familiar  with  th 
mjstenes  of  the  torture-chamber,  the  perpetual  prison,  an. 
the  stake      And  this  cleared  away,  when  it  has  been  ex 
plamed  why  the  gentlest  of  women  chose  that  the  kccpc, 
of  her  conscience  should  be  Conrad  of  Marburg  and  in 
versely.  how  that   relentless  slaughterer  directed' so  pure 
a  penitent  as  Saint  Elizabeth,  a  larger  problem  follows. 
After  the  first  generation,  we  find  that  the  strongest  the 
most  original,  the  most  independent  minds  in  Europe- 
men    born    for   opposition,   who   were   neither  awed   nor 
dazzled   by  canon    law   and   scholastic   theology    by  the 
master  of  sentences,  the  philosopher  and  the  gloss-fulh 
agreed  with  Guala  and  Raymond.      And  we  ask  how  i 
came  about  that,  as  the  rigour  of  official  zeal  relaxed,  and 
there  was  no  compulsion,  the  fallen   cause  was  taken  up 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  the  University  of  Paris  the 
States-General,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  firs^  re- 
formers ;  that  Ximenes  outdid  the  early  Dominicans,  while 
Vivcs  was  teaching  toleration  ;  that  Fisher,  with  his  friends 
handy  book  of  revolutionary  liberalism  in  his  pocket,  de- 
clared that  violence  is  the  best  argument  with  Protestants; 
that  Luther,  excommunicated  for  condemning  persecution 
became  a  persecutor  ?      Force  of  habit  will  not  help  us,  nor' 
love  and  fear  of  authority,  nor  the  unperceived  absorption 
of  circumambient  fumes. 

Somewhere  Mr.  Lea.  perhaps  remembering  Maryland, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania,  speaks  of  "what  was 
universal  public  opinion  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century."      The  obstacle  to  this  theory,  as  of  a  ship 
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labouring  on  the  Bank,  or  an  orb  in  the  tail  of  a  comet, 
is  that  the  opinion  is  associated  with  no  area  of  time,  and 
remains  unshaken.      The  Dominican  democrat  who  took 
his  seat  with  the  Mountain   in   1 848  never  swerved  from 
the  principles   of  his   order.      More   often,  and,  I   think, 
more  deliberately,  Mr.  Lea  urges  that  intolerance  is  inn- 
plied  in  the   definition  of  the  mediaeval   Church,  that  it 
sprang  from  the  root  and  grew  with  "  the  very  law  of  its 
being."      It  is  no  desperate  expedient  of  authority  at  bay, 
for  "  the  people  were  as  eager  as  their  pastors  to  send  the 
heretic  to  the  stake."     Therefore  he  does  not  blame  the 
perpetrator,  but  his  inherited  creed.     "  No  firm  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation   could  doubt  that  the 
truest  mercy  lay  in  sweeping  away  the  emissaries  of  Satan 
with  fire  and  sword."     What  we  have  here  is  the  logic  of 
history,  constraining  every  system  to  utter  its  last  word, 
to  empty  its  wallets,  and  work  its  consequences  out  to  the 
end.      Hut  this  radical  doctrine  misguides  its  author  to  the 
anachronism  that  as  early  as  the  first  Leo  "the  final  step 
had  been  taken,  and  the  Church  was  definitely  pled-cd  to 
the  suppression  of  heresy  at  whatever  cost." 

We  do  not  demand  that  historians  shall  compose  our 
opinions  or  relieve  us  from  the  purifying  pains  of  thought. 
It  is  well  if  they  discard  dogmatising,  if  they  defer  judg- 
ment, or  judge,  with  the  philosopher,  by  precepts  capable 
of  being  a  guide  for  all.  We  may  be  content  that  they 
should  deny  themselves,  and  repress  their  sentiments  and 
wishes.  When  these  are  contradictory,  or  such  as  evidently 
to  tinge  the  medium,  an  unholy  curiosity  is  engendered  to 
learn  distinctly  not  only  what  the  writer  knows,  but  what 
he  thinks.  Mr.  Lea  has  a  malicious  pleasure  in  baffling 
inquiry  intc  the  principle  of  his  judgments.  Having  found, 
in  the  Catechism  of  Saint  Sulpice,  that  devout  Catholics 
are  much  on  a  par  with  the  f;inatics  whose  sympathy  with 
Satan  made  the  holy  office  a  requisite  of  civilisation,  and 
having,  by  his  exuberant  censure,  prepared  us  to  hear  that 
this  requisite  of  civilisation  "  mi-hl  well  seem  the  invention 
of  demons,"  he  arrives  at  the  inharmonious  conclusion  that 
it  was  wrought  and  worked,  with  benefit  to  their  souls,  by 
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utn?  r?  f "''  '"'"•  "^'^^  condemnation  of  Hus  is  , 
proper  test,  because  it  was  the  extreme  case  of  aU  7 
council  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  was  crowded 

Z::7r''  ^°  '"^^^^^^  ^^^  authontrof  tTcHot^S 

:."Lrori::r/^^i:-?'-'^  ^^-^  t  -^ - 

There  W3.  .he  plausibTf^  o^JeS^rrt  r^^ 
and  h  ^,^^^  ^^.^^  ^j^^  he  e 

for  the  rehgious  future  of  iiohemia.     The  reforming  df 

aTof  pon:;"^,:;^  ^^"  f  ^-^^  °^  -^'-  °'  -- 

'  PO"c>.      I  he  scheme  thev  niirsnpri  i,oo   r       ,    ' 
assiduous  aooio^ist  m   fh„-  '  J"'^^"^'^  ''^s   found  a 

apologist  in   their  new  h  stnrian      "  t^ 

s'emed  absurd  "to^r"   '''^    -<•— nduct   would   hav, 
rnnnri  -      T  ^^^  """'^  conscientious  jurists  of  tli, 

council.       In  a  nutshell    "if  fh»  i.        J"'""-"  oi  tin 

was  the  faulf  of  M  '^'"'*  '^'^^  inevitable,  ii 

was  tne  fault  of  the  system  and  not  of  the   judtres    ,n 
their  consc-cnce  might  well  feel  satisfied"  ^  ^    '  ""'' 

*,  lowlj   t      h    '7"'=™'"'  '■'"•  crimes  .ha.  „o  ,l,e 
'  1^111   lo  nang  the  roeue  it  rf-nrc      «„f  ■    , 

detected   class,  mulct  the     ndete^tcd      r"  ''"  'T'  ''' 
culorit   fh^  .....  J  unaetectcd.      Crime  without  a 

fau       L         ""avenged   victim  who  perishes   by  no  man's 

V  ctu  Taui;      "m  :r'^""-^'"'"'^>--  '"^^  -tuous  agent  of 
Phi iosonhv     T         '''  '"■'  ''^^   ■'^'■^"^   ^"d    pennons  of  a 
l^^te      h"t    '■"^■"''   '"^  ■■^^'^'^'-    '"-^'-'ate   still   and 
>"cho.te.  which  awaits  analysis  by  Professor  Flint. 

^o    propositions  are  simpler  or  more  comprehensive 
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than  the  two,  that  an  incorrigible   misbeliever  ought  to 
burn,  or  that  the  man   who   burns   him   ought  to  hang. 
The  world  as  expanded  on  the  liberal  and  on  the  hege- 
monic projection  is  patent  to  all  men,  and  the  alternatives, 
that  Lacordaire  was  bad  and  Conrad  good,  are  clear  in  all 
their  bearings.     They  are  too  gross  and  palpable  for  Mr. 
Lea.      He  steers  a  subtler  course.      He  does  not  sentence 
the  heretic,  but  he  will  not  protect  him  from   his  doom. 
He  does  not  care  for  the  inquisitor,  but  he  will   not  resist 
him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.     To  establish  a  tenable 
footing  on  that  narrow  but  needful  platform  is  the  epilogue 
these  painful  volumes  want,  that  we  may  not  be  found 
with  the  traveller  who  discovered  a  precipice  to  the  right 
of  him,  another  to  the  left,  and  nothing  between.     Their 
profound  and  admirable  erudition  leads  up,  like  HelUvald's 
Culturgeschichte,  to  a  great  note  of  interrogation.      W  hen 
we  find  the  Carolina  and   the   savage  justice  of  Tudor 
judges  brought  to  bear  on  the  exquisitely  complex  psycho- 
logical   revolution    that   proceeded    after  the  year    1 200, 
about  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  and  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  we  miss 
the   historic    question.      When    .ve    learn    that    Priscillian 
was  murdered  (i.  214),  but  that  Lechler  has  no  business 
to  call  the  sentence  on  John  Hus  "  ein  wahrer  Justizmord  " 
(ii.  494),  and  then  again  that  the  burning  of  a  heretic  is 
a  judicial  murder  after  all  (i.  5  52).  we  feel  bereft  of  the 
philosophic  answer. 

Although  Mr.  Lea  gives  little  heed  to  Pani  and 
Hcfele.  Gams  and  Du  l?oys,  and  the  others  who  write  for 
the  Inquisition  without  pleading  ignorance,  he  emphasises 
a  Belgian  who  lately  wrote  that  the  Church  never  em- 
ployed direct  constr..iiit  against  heretics.  People  who 
never  heard  of  the  Beli^ian  will  wonder  that  so  much  is 
made  of  this  conventional  figlcaf  Nearly  the  same  asser- 
tion may  be  found,  with  varieties  of  caution  and  of  con- 
fidence, in  a  catena  of  divines,  from  Hergier  to  Newman. 
To  appear  unfamiliar  with  the  defence  exposes  the  writer 
to  the  thrust  that  you  cannot  know  the  strength  or  the 
weakness  of  a  case  until  you  have  heard  its  advocates. 
The  liberality  of  Leo  XIIL,  which  has  yielded  a  splendid 
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and  impartial  harvest  to  Ehrle,  and  Schottmuller.  and 
tcole   Fran9ar.sc,  raises   the  question   ^vhether  the   M 
Duchesne  or  Father  Denifle  supplied  with  all  the  resour, 
of  the  archives  wh.ch  are  no  longer  secret  would  prodt 
a  verj-  different  or  more  complete  account.     As  a  phi 
sophy  of   religious  persecution   the   book   is   inade,  ua 
The  derivation  of  sects,  though  resting  always  upon  .0, 
supports,  stands   out   from   an    indistinct   background 
dogmatic  history.      The  intruding  maxims,  darkened  i 
shadows  of  earth,  fail  to  ensure  at  all  times  the  object, 
and  delicate  handling  of  mediaeval  theory.     But  the  .  ■ 
parts  are  protected    by   a   panoply  of  mail.      Fn,n, 
AIb.,.ensian  crusade  to  the  fall   of  the  Templars  and 
hat  I-ranciscan  movement  wherein  the  key  to  Dante  lie. 
he  design  and  organisation,  the  activity  and  decline  of  th, 
Inquisition  constitute  a  sound  and  solid  structure  that  uil 
survive  the  censure  of  all  critics.      Apart  from   surpr 

Ph     T  ,   r   T    ^°"^'  '"'^    ''''   "^^"•'■-t  abundance    , 
Philadelphia,  the  knowledge  which  is  common   propc^t 
uithin  reach  of  men  who  seriously  invoke  history  a    t ^ 
final    remedy    for    untruth  and    the   sovereign    arbiter 
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THE  AMERICAN   COMMONWEALTH. 

Bryce ' 


By  James 


The  American  Commonwealth  cancels  that  sentence 

of  Scaliger  which  Bacon  amplifies  in  his  warning  against 

bookish  politicians  :  "  Nee  ego  nee  alius  doctus  possumus 

scribere  in  politicis."     The  distinctive  import  of  the  book 

is  its  power  of  impressing  American  readers.      Mr.  Bryce 

is  in  a  better  position   than   the  philosopher  who   said  of 

another,  "  Ich  hofife,  wir  werden  uns  recht  gut  vcrstjindigen 

kbnncn  ;  und  wenn  auch  keiner  den  andern  ganz  versteht. 

wird  doch  jeder  dem  andern  dazu  helfen,  dass  cr  sich  selbst 

besser  verstehe."      He  writes  with  so  much  familiarity  and 

feeling — the    national,    political,   social    sympathy    is    so 

spontaneous  and  sincere — as  to  carry  a  very  large  measure 

indeed  of  quiet  reproach.      The  perfect  tone  is  enough   to 

sweeten  and  lubricate  a  medicine  such  as  no  traveller  since 

Hippocrates  has  administered  to  contrite  natives.      Facts, 

not  comments,  convey  the  lesson  ;  and  I    know  no  better 

illustration   of  a  recent   saying:   "Si   un    livre  porte   un 

enseignement,   ce    doit   etre   ma.     '^    son    auteur,  par   la 

force  meme  des  faits  qu'il  raconte.' 

If  our  countryman  has  not  the  chill  sententiousness  of 
his  great  French  predecessor,  his  portable  wisdom  and 
detached  thoughts,  he  has  made  a  far  deeper  study  of 
real  life,  apart  from  comparative  politics  and  the 
European  investment  of  transatlantic  experience.  One 
of  the  very  few  propositions  which  he  has  taken  straight 
from  Tocqueville   is   also   one   of  the    few   which   a   de- 

'  English  Hiilorual  Rroiew,  1889. 
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^rm.ned  fault-finder  would  be  able  to  contest.      For  th< 
botl.  say  that  the  need   for  two  chambers  has  becom 
ax,om  of  political  science.      I  will  admit  that  theTctn' 
of  l>a.ne  and    Franklin  and    Samuel    Adams,  wh  7 
Pennsylvanmn    example    and    the   authority    of    t' 
made  so  popular  in  France,  is  confuted   by  the  ar^Z 
of  Laboulaye  :   «  La  division  du  corps  I'Llalif  f      " 
condifon  cssentielle  de  la  liberty.     cLt  if  s  u  e  ,    ,:: 

taiL'^^Bu^r'""  T''   ''"■^"^^^''■■°"   '^  -  -n^ 
TZ  A  """"^    ^   "'■^"'^    '^^'   ^  ^••"th   which  i, 

a  Tta        'r  ".?  '"  ""■°'"  '  ""^   ^^"°"^  »"-"  ^till   ima  .• 
a   state   of  thmss  m   which   an    undivided    legislatu': 
necessary  to  resist  a  too  powerful  executive,  wh, 
hambers  can  be  made  to  curb  and  neutralise'  eac      t  I 
Both  Tocquevdle  and  Turgot  are  said  to  have  wavcrS 
on  this  point.  wavered 

It  has  been  said  that  Tocqueville  never  understood  the 
federa  constitution.  He  believed,  to  his  last  edition 
that  the  opening  words  of  the  first  section,  "all  Ic-ns  a  .Ve' 
powers  herein  granted."  meant  "  tous  les  pouvoirs  l^!  £ 
d^termm^s  par  les  repr^sentants."  Story  thought  th  h 
has  borrowed  the  greater  part  of  his  reflection  fom 
American  works  [meaning  his  own  and  Liebcrs]  and 
httle  from  his  own  observation."     The  French  minii  a 

ItS"  T"'^'  f  'r'  as"i„taressant  mailLrt 
peu  exact  ;  and  even  the  Nation  calls  it  «  brilliant  super- 
ficial, and  attractive."  Mr.  Bryce  can  never  be  accus  f 
•mpcrfect  knowledge  or  penetration,  of  undue  dope     c„ce 

ds::h"rt"'Th°'  t^r  "^  ^° ^ p"^p°^^-  '^■•^""'" 

elsewhere.      This    scholar,   distinguished    not    only    as  a 
successful  writer  of  history,  which   is  said   to  be  fL  en 
but  as  a   trained  and  professed  historian,  which  ? 

K-.VIEU.      His  contumacy  is  in  gross  black  .nd  white: 
1  have  had  to  resist  another  temptation,  that  of  stravin^ 
off  into  hIstoo^"      Three  stout  volumes  tell   how  th L 

no  title  to  bring  them   before  this  tribunal,  if  it  were  not 
for  an  occasional  glimpse  at  the  past ;  if  it  were  not  for  a 
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strongly  marked  and  personal  philosophy  of  American 
history  which  looms  behind  the  Boss  and  the  Boom,  the 
Hoodlum  and  the  Mugwump. 

There  is  a  valid  excuse  for  preferring  to  address  the 
unhistoric  mind.     The  process  of  development  by  which 
the   America    of    Tocqueville    became    the    America    of 
Lincoln  has  been  lately  described  with  a  fulness  of  know- 
ledge which  no  European  can  rival.      Readers  who  thirst 
for  the  running  stream  can  plunge  and  struggle  through 
several  thousand   pages  of   Hoist's    Verfassiotgsgeschichte, 
and  it  is  better  to  accept  the  division  of  labour  than  to 
take  up  ground  so  recently  covered  by  a  work  which,  if 
not  very   well    designed    or   well    composed,   is,   by   the 
prodigious  digestion  of  material,  the  most  instructive  ever 
writteli    on    the    natural    history    of    federal    democracy. 
The  author,  who   has  spent   twenty  years  on  American 
debates  and  newspapers,  began  during  the  pause  between 
Sadowa  and  Worth,  when  Germany  was  in  the  throes  of 
political   concentration    that   made  the  empire.      He  ex- 
plains with  complacency  how  another  irrepressible  conflict 
between  centre   and   circumference   came   and  went,  and 
how  the   welfare   of  mankind    is    better   served    by   the 
gathering   than   by  the   balance  or   dispersion  of  forces. 
Like  Gneist  and  Tocqueville,  he  thinks  of  one  country 
while  he  speaks  of  another  ;  he  knows  nothing  of  reticence 
or  economy  in  the  revelation  of  private  opinion  ;  and  he 
has  none  of  Mr.  Br>'ce's  cheery  indulgence  for  folly  and 
error.     But  when  the  Hritish  author  refuses  to  devote  six 
months  to  the  files  of  Californian  journalism,  he  leaves 
the  German  master  of  his  allotted  field. 

The  actual  predominates  so  much  with  Mr.  Bryce 
that  he  has  hardly  a  word  on  that  extraordinary  aspect 
of  democracy,  the  union  in  time  of  war  ;  and  gives  no 
more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  confederate  scheme  of 
government,  of  which  a  northern  writer  said  :  "  The  m- 
valuable  reforms  enumerated  should  be  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  with  or  without  a  reunion  of  the  seceded 
States,  and  as  soon  as  possible."  There  are  points  on 
which   some  additional   light  could   be   drawn   from  the 
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roarmg  loom  of  time.     In  the  chapter  on  Spoils  it  is 
stated  that  the  idea  belongs  to  the  ministers  of  Geo 

but  not  the  New  York  edition  of  77/.  JeJera/isf  with  , 
margmal  note  that  «'  Mr.  H.  had  changed  his  view  of  , 
const.tut.on  on  that  point."  The  French  wars  of  spc< 
lation  and  plunder  are  .spoken  of;  but.  to  give  honr 
where  honour  is  due,  it  should  be  added   that  thc^•  ,u 

n    TvT'T'' ''°"'      ^"  ^^y  '790.  Morris  wmte 
two  of  h,s  fnends  at  Paris  :  "  I  see  no  means  of  c.xtric^ 
•ng   you   from  your  troubles,  but   that   which   most  m 
would  cons.der  as  the  means  of  plunging  you  into  ,rca 
-I  mean  a  war.     And  you  should  make  it  to  you^selv. 
a  war  of  men.  to  your  neighbours  a  war  of  monev 
I  hear  you  cry  out  that  the  finances  are  in  a  de,;iorab! 
situation.     This   should    be   no   obstacle.      I    think     h 
they  may  be  restored  during  war  better  than  in  peac 
You  want  aKso  something  to  turn  men's  attention'  fro 
their  present  discontents."     There  is  a  long  and  i.npar" 
.nquiry  mto  parliamentary  corruption  as  practis  d' 

that   monr      "  '°.  "f"  ^°  ^"^^  ^  J"*^^^  «"  '^^  -P"" 
that  money  prevailed  at   .some  of  the  turning-point"  o( 

American     history;     on    the    imputations    cast    by    th 

rr^told   r  T:  '"  ^"^^  -ntemporanes;  o'n  th 
story   told   by  another  president,  of  223   representatives 

otrrhr' r^^r  ^^'°"  ^^"^  ^'^^  bank'at  tt;::: 

Jackson  ^  'P'"'"'  '^"""^   '*^   ^^"-"^^^'^  -'■^'' 

America  as  known  to  the  man  in  the  cars  and 
America  observed  in  the  roll  of  the  ages,  do  not  ahva^s 
give  the  .same  tota  s  We  learn  that  the  best  capacitv  of 
the  country  IS  withheld  from  politics,  that  there  is  what 
Emerson  calls  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  tender  consciences 

annTo.!'  T'  ,  "T "r"°"'  '°  '^^'  '^'  representatives 
approach  the  level  of  the  constituents.  Yet  it  is  in 
political  .science  only  that  America  occupies  the  first  rank. 
There  are  six  Americans  on  a  level  with  the  foremost 
Europeans  with  Smith  and  Turgot.  Mill  and  Humholdt. 
I'.ve   of   these   were   secretaries   of  state,   and    one  was 
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secretary  of  the  treasury.  We  are  told  also  that  the 
American  of  to-day  regards  the  national  institutions  with 
a  confidence  sometimes  grotesque.  Hut  this  is  a  senti- 
ment which  comes  down,  not  from  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  but  from  Grant  and  Sherman.  The  illustrious 
founders  were  not  proud  of  their  accomplished  work  ;  and 
men  like  Clay  and  Adams  persisted  in  desponding  to  the 
second  and  third  generation.  We  have  to  distinguish 
what  the  nation  owes  to  Madison  and  Marshall,  and  what 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  ;  for  men's  minds  misgave 
them  as  to  the  constitution  until  it  was  cemented  by  the 
ordeal  and  the  sacrifice  of  civil  war.  Even  the  claim 
put  forward  for  Americans  as  the  providers  of  humour  for 
mankind  seems  to  me  subject  to  the  same  limitation. 
People  used  to  know  how  often,  or  how  seldom,  Washing- 
ton laughed  during  the  war  ;  but  who  has  numbered  the 
jokes  of  Lincoln  ? 

Although  Mr.  Bryce  has  too  much  tact  to  speak  as 
freely  as  the  Americans   themselves  in   the  criticism  of 
their   government,   he   insists    that    there    is    one    defect 
which  they  insufficiently  acknowledge,      liy  law  or  custom 
no  man  can  represent  any  district  but  the  one  he  resides 
in.     If  ten  statesmen  live  in  the  same  street,  nine  will  be 
thrown   out   of   work.      It   is   worth   while   to  point   out 
(though   this  may  not   be  the   right   place   for  a  purely 
political  problem)  that  even  in  that  piece  of  censure  in 
which  he  believes  himself  unsupported   by  his  friends  in 
the   States,   Mr.    Bryce    says    no    more   than    intelligent 
Americans  have  said  before  him.      It  chances  that  several 
of  them  have  discussed  this  matter  with  mc.      One  was 
governor  of  his  State,  and   another  is  among  the  com- 
purgators cited  in  the  preface.     Both  were  strongly  per- 
suaded   that   the   usage   in   question    is   an    urgent  evil  ; 
others,  I  am  bound  to  add,  judged  differently,  deeming  it 
valuable    as   a   security   against    Boulangism — an   object 
which  can  be  attained  by  restricting  the  number  of  con- 
stituencies to  be  addressed  by  the  same  candidate.     The 
two  American  presitlents  who  agreed  in  saying  that  Whig 
and  Tory  belong  to  natural  history,  proposed  a  dilemma 
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which  Mr.  Hryce  wishes  to  elude.      He  prefers  to  sta 

halfway  betwcct.  the  two.  and  to  resolve  general  princi,, 

into   questions   of  expediency,   probability,   and    dcrc 

The  wisest  statesman  is  he  who  best  holds  the  bah,, 

between  liberty  and  order  "     The  sentiment  is  nearly  'tl 

of  Lrokcr  and  De  Quincey.  and  it  is  plain  that  the  auth 

would  discard  the  vulf,rar  definition  that  liberty  is  tl.c  c. 

ot  government,  and  that  in  politics  things  are  to  be  vain, 

as  they  minister  to  its  security.      He  writes  in  the  sni, 

of  John  Adams  when   he  said  that  the  French  and  tl 

American  Revolution  had  nothing  in  common,  and  of  th 

eulogy  of   ,688  as  the  true  Restoration,  on  which   Hurk 

and     Macaulay    spent    their    finest    prose.     A    .sei.tcnc 

which    he   takes   from   Judge   Cooley  contains   the   brie 

abstract   of   his    book:    "America   is    not    so   much   a, 

example  in  her  liberty  as  in  the  covenanted  and  endurin- 

securities  which  are  intended  to  prevent  liberty  dc-ene- 

ating  into  licence,  and  to  establish  a  feeling  of  tru^t  a,,; 

repose  under  a  beneficent  government,  who^e  excellence 

so  obvious  in  its  freedom,  is  still   more  conspicuous  in  it. 

caretul  provision  for  permanence  and  stability.'      Mi  Hn  cc 

declares  his  own  point  of  view  in  the  followin^,^  si-P  ficant 

erms:      The  spirit  of  ,787  was  an   Knglish  s,,irit,  and 

therefore  a  conservative  spirit.  ...   The  American  on- 

stitut.on  ,s  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  everything  which 

has  power  to  win  the  obedience  and  respect  of  rne^i  must 

have  Its  roots  deep  in  the  past,  and  that  the  more  slowlv 

everj'  institution   has  grown,  so  much  the  more  cnduri,; 

.s  It  hkely  to  prove.   .  .  .  There  is  a  hearty  puritanis.n  in 

the  view  of  human  nature  which  pervades  the  instrument 

fu  ^  J\'  '  ■  '^'°  '"''"  ''""^  '^■'*''  revolutionary  in  spirit 
than  the  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  Thev  mace 
a  revolution  in  the  name  of  Magna  Charta  and  the'l^ill  of 
Kights.  I  dcscrj^  a  bewildered  Whig  emerging  Irom  tiic 
third  volume  with  a  reverent  appreciation  of  ancestral 
wisdom,  Hurkc's  ReffatioHs,  and  the  eii,vhtccn  Canons  of 
Uort.  and  a  growing  belief  in  the  function  of  t;ii.  sts  to 
make  laws  for  the  quick. 

When  the  last   X'alois  consulted  his  dying  mother,  she 
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advised  him  that  anybotl)-  can  cut  off,  but  that  the  sewing 
on  is  an  acquired  art.     Mr.  I?r>cc  feels  strongly  for  the 
men  who  practised  what  Catharine  thought  so  difficult, 
and  he  stops  for  a  moment   in   the    midst   of  his   very 
impersonal  treatise  to  deliver  a  panegyric  on  Alexander 
Hamilton.      Tatito    nomini     uiillmu    f.it    tlof^intu.      His 
merits    can    hardly    be    overstated.     Talleyrand    assured 
Ticknor   that   he   had    never   known    his  equal  ;    Seward 
calls  him  "the  ablest   and  most   effective   statesman  en- 
gaged in  organising  and  establishing  the  union  " ;    Mac- 
master,  the  iconoclast,  and   Hoist,  poorly  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  praise,  unite  in  saying  that  he  was  the  fore- 
most genius  among  public  men  in  the  new  world  ;  Guizot 
told    Rush   that    The   Federalist   was   the  greatest   work 
known  to  him,  in  the  application  of  elementary  principles 
of  'government  to  practical  administration  ;  his  paradox 
in   support  of  political   corruption,  so  hard   to  reconcile 
with  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  was  repeated  to  the 
letter  by  Niebuhr.      In  estimating  Hamilton  we  have  to 
remember   that   he  was   in  no   sense   the   author   of  the 
constitution.      In  the  convention  he  was  isolated,  and   his 
plan  was  rejected.      In   The  l-cdemUst,  written   before  he 
was  thirty,  he  pleaded  for  a  form  of  government  which  he 
distrusted  and  disliked.      He  was  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  that  prevailed,  and  was  not  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  cause,  like  Madison,  who  said  of  him,  "  If  his 
theory    of    government     deviated     from    the    republican 
standard,  he  had  the  candour  to  avow  it,  and   the  greater 
merit  of  co-operating  faithfully  in  maturing  and  support- 
ing a  system   which  was  not  his  choice."     The  develop- 
ment of  the  constitution,  so   far  as   it    continued    on  his 
lines,  was  the   work   of  Marshall,  barely  known  to  us  by 
the  extracts  in  late  editions  of  the  Commentaries.     "  l  he 
Federalist]'  says  Story,  "  could   do  little  more  than  state 
the   objects    and    general    bearing   of    these    powers   and 
functions.     The  masterly   reasoning  of  the  chief -ju-stice 
has    followed    them    cut    to    their    ultimate    results    and 
boundaries  with  a  precision  and  clearness  approaching,  as 
near  as  may  be,  to  mathematical  demonstration."      Morris, 
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who  was  a.H  strong  as  llamilt..,,  .„,  the  .s.dc  of  fedcr. 
cst.hc.  hcavly  against  hi.n  as  a  leader  :   "  More  a  th.  i. 
han   a   practical   ,„a„.   he  was   ,u.t   surtici,.,„|y  c.„n„ 
hat  a  systcn  may  be  ^oo^   i„  itself,  and   l.,.d   i„ 
o    particular    circu.nstana-.        He    well    knew    tlr. 
nuounte  form   was  inad.niss.blc.   u.doss  as  the 
C.V.1   war      and    I   sus,H.ct  that  Ins  belief  in   th, 
he    called    an    approachi.,,.    crisis    arc.se    fron.    a   en 
t.on   that   the   kind  of  .uvcrnment   „,..st   suitable  T 
op.„,..n    to  this  extensive  country,  could   be-  es  U     , 
m  no  other  way.   ...    ,fe  trusted,  moreover,  that   ,„ 
chancres   anc    chances  of  time  we  should   be  i.uol     , 
some  war  which   mi,ht  strengthen  our  union  an        , 
he  execufve.      He  wa.s  of  all   men   the   most   indi.  .^ 
Jte   knew   that   a    limited    monarchy,  even    if  est,  li 
coul.     not  preserve  itself  in   this  co'untry    .  '  ' 

faded,  on  every  occasion,  to  advocate  the  cvce  1  •  .^ 
and  av.nv  his  attachment  to.  monarchical  ;;:^,; 
•  •  .  Thus  mcanmK  very  well,  he  acted  verv  ill  and 
pro..ched  the  evils  he  apprehended  by  his  very  s.  1 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance."  The  lan-uia-^e  of  '^ 
more  severe ;  but  Ada.ns  was  an  enc^ny  It  h^X 
justly  said  that  "  he  wished  ,ood  men.  as  he  t    n       ,1^ 

emment.       The  federalists  have  sufTercd  somewhat  fron 
hi.    unputation  ;     for    a    prejudice    against    any   - 

or    the     Irench    Revolution.      "  Les    honnetes    .ens   „ni 

^^^oursj.eur:c-estleur  nature."  is  a  maxim  of  cLa! 
br  and  A  man  most  divergent  and  unlike  him,  .Mcou 
had  dMwn  the  same  conclusion  :  -  Kn  rdvo!uti;„  ii  ne 
faut  jamais  se  mettre  du  cote  des  honnOtes  j^ens  •   ils  so 

honnte     .  n  '"f  ^"'"'^''  '^''^'^  ■   "  ^"-t  '^  P"'''-''  '^^ 

Tout    o    I      r  "'  ''  "'"'■"^  '^"""'^■'^'  '^'  t-"^  '-  P-tis 

Tmoic^f    \-  ^    '  r''""'     P'»l"-l'her    than    a.    a:, 
American  partisan.      Europeans  are  5,rc„erally  l.hciai  for 
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the  Hake  of  somctlun«  that  is  mA  Ubcrt>-.  ami  conservative 
for  an  object  to  be  conserved  ;  ami  in  a  jungle  of  other 
motives  besides  the  reason  of  stale  we  cannot  often 
eliminate    unadulterated    or    disinter.  c.nservat.sm. 

\Vc  think  of  land  and  capital,  tradit.  .1  custom,  the 

aristocracy  and  the  services,  the  crown  and  the  altar. 
U  is  the  singular  suinriority  of  Hamilton  that  he  is 
really  anxious  about  nothing  but  the  eNcee<ling  diftaulty 
of  M"clling  the  centrifugal  forces,  and  that  no  kindred 
and  coecjual  {xiwcrs  divide  his  attachment  or  mtercept  his 
view.  Therefore  he  is  the  most  scientific  of  conservative 
thinkers,  and  there  is  not  one  in  whom  the  doctrine  that 
prefers  the  ship  to  the  crew  can  be  so  profitably  studied. 

1,1  his  scruple  to  do  justice  to  conscrvati\>    d(Ktrinc 
Mr  Hiyce  extracts  a  passage  from  a  letter  o'   Canning 
to  Crokcr  which,  by  itself,  does   not  adecjuatcly  represent 
tliat  minister's  views.     "  Am   I   to  understand,  then   that 
you  consider  the  king  as  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tory  aristocracy  as  his  father,  or  rather  as  Geor-c  II.  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs?      If  so.  George  III.  reigned, 
and    Mr     Pitt   (both    father   and    son)   administered    the 
gtncrnmcnt,  in  vain.      I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  real 
vigour  of  the  crown  when  it  chooses  to  put  forth  its  own 
strength,  and    I   am    not  without   scnne    reliance  on   the 
boclv  of  the   people."      The  finest  mind  reared  by  many 
generations  of   Knglish  conservatism   was  not  always  so 
faithful  to  monarchical   traditions,  and  in  addressing  the 
incessant  polcmist  of  Toryism  Canning  made  himself  out 
a  trifle  better  than  he  really  was.      His  intercourse  with 
MarccUus  in    1823   exhibits  a   diluted   orthodoxy:    "  Lc 
syst^me    britanniquc    n'cst     que    le    butin    dcs    longucs 
victoires  rcmportecs    par    Ics  sujcts  contre    lc   monarquc. 
Oublie/.-vous   que   les   rois   nc    doivent   pas   donncr   des 
institutions,  mais  .pic  les  institutions  scules  doivcnt  donner 
des  rois  ?  .  .  .  Connaisse/-vous  un  roi  qui  md-rite  d  etre 
libre.  dans  le  sens  implicite   du  mot  ?   .   •   •    Et   George 
IV.  croyez-vous  que  je  serais  .son  ministre,  s'il  avait  ete 
lihre  de  choisir  ?        .    .    Quand   un  roi  dcnie  au  pcup  e 
les  in.stitutions  dont  le  pcuple  a  besoin,  quel  est  le  procede 
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de  I'Angleterre  ?     Elle  expulse  ce  roi  et  m..t  a 

droit  de  ses  ancetres,  mais  le  fils  des  institutions  „atio 
nales.  t.rant  tous  scs  droits  de  cette  seule  origine 
gouvernement  repr^sentatif  est  encore  bon%  une"chos 
que  sa  majestd  a  oubli^e.  H  fait  que  des  ZntZ 
essu,ent  sans  re^pliquer  les  epigrammes  dW  roi  qu,  h  ^^ 
a  se  vcngcr  amsi  de  son  impuissance  " 

Mr.  Bryce's  work  has  received  a  hearty  welcome  i„  if 

doubted  whether  the  pious  founder,  with  the'  do^ma 
unbroken  continuity,  strikes  the  just  note  or  cove"   J 
the  ground.     At  another  angle,  the  origin  of  the  !  I  tet 
power  and  the  grandest  polity  in  the  annals  of  mt 
emits  a  different   ray.      It   was  a  favourite  doctrine     . 
VVeb.ter  and    focqueville  that  the  beliefs  of  the  piLrln 
...pired    the    Revolution,  which   others  deem  a      iuZh 
o    pelagianism  ;  while  J.  Q.  Adams  affirms  that  ■'  n'o 
of  the  motives  which  stimulated  the  puritans  of  ,  64    had 

/ro^\he'^S  ite?1atrrr.8"Tr"^»l^'    ^^^"™"^^ 

dialogue  with  tLe  stad  1^0  der  •  «La';e.  '"'^    '°"°"'"" 

a  moin«  H-.r^fl.       ^'^''^"°'5^'^  •      La  religion,  monscigncur, 

a  moms  d.nfluence  que  jamais  sur  les  esprits  I 

y   a    toute    une    province    de    quakers  ?   .      .   Dcpuis'    a 

dLts",,  ■;..''  «°=^t°"'-ens  ne  sont-ils  pas  fort 
descr  n  io„--  ]■  ''  'f  ^'^"^'  -""^-'^neur.  mais  a  lire  les 
descriptions  fa.tes  ,1  y  a  vingt  ou  mCme  dix  ans  on  ne 
es  reconnait  pas  de  ce  cotd-la."     It  i.  an  old   sto;;  ha 

sthdie     ir"''";r.'    """■'^•^    '''''    °f    "--'t    d 
none  in   th?"  •!."  ''  "''°"  '°  ''''  ^^'^^  ••    ^^at  there  is 

a  ed  officially  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
No    three    m"''    T":"    ^^""'"'^    °"    '^'   "^^^"^''^-^    -'■■.--'• 

tone  Jr       tT'   "f    ^'^"'''"-       ^^^^""^''-"'^    ■>-''R'-^ 
tone  was  such  that  his  manuscripts.  like  Bcnthams.  were 
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suppressed,  to  the  present  year.  Adams  called  the 
Christian  faith  a  horrid  blasphemy.  Of  Jefferson  we  are 
assured  that,  if  not  an  absolute  atheist,  he  had  no  belief  in  a 
future  existence;  and  he  hoped  that  the  French  arms  "would 
bring  at  length  kings,  nobles,  and  priests  to  the  scaffolds 
which  they  have  been  so  Ion-  deluging  with  human 
blood."  If  Calvin  prompted  the  Revolution,  it  was  after 
he  had  suffered  from  contact  with  Tom  Paine;  and  we 
must  make  room  for  other  influences  which,  in  that 
generation,  swayed  the  world  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun.  it  was  an  age  of  faith  in  the  secular  sense 
described  by  Guizot :  "  C'etait  un  sitcle  ardent  et  sincere, 
un  si^cle  plein  de  foi  et  d'cnthousiasme.  II  a  eu  foi  dans 
la  verity,  car  il  lui  a  reconnu  le  droit  de  r^gner." 

In   point    both    of   principle    and   policy,   Mr.    liryce 
does  well  to  load  the  scale  that  is  not  his  own,  and  to  let 
the  jurist  within    him   sometimes   mask   the   philosophic 
politician.       I   have  to  speak   of  him  not   as  a  political 
rp:isoner  or  as  an  ouserver  of  life  in  motion,  but  only  in 
I      character  which  he  assiduously  lays  aside.      If  he  had 
guarded   less  against   his  own   historic  faculty,  and   had 
allowed   space    to   take   up   neglected    threads,  he  would 
have   had   to   expose   the   boundless  innovation,  the  un- 
lathomed  gulf  produced  by  American  independence,  and 
there  would   be   no   opening    to    back    the    Jeffersonian 
shears  against  the  darning-needle  of  the  great  chief-justice. 
My  misgiving  lies  in  the  line  of  thought  of  Riehl  and  the 
elder  Cherbuiiez.     The  first  of  those  eminent  conservatives 
writes :    "  Die  Extreme,  nicht  dcren  Vermittelungcn   und 
Abschwachungen,  deuten  die  Zukuiift  vor."    The  (iencvese 
has  just  the  same  remark  :    "  I.es  idccs  n'ont  jamais  plus 
de  puissance  que  sous  Icur  forme  la  plus  abstraite.      Les 
id^es  abstraitcs  ont  plus  remuc  le  monde,  elles  ont  cause 
plus  de  revolutions  et  laissc  plus  de  traces  durables  que 
les  id^es  pratiques."     LassuUc  says,  "  Kein  Einzclner  denkt 
mit  der  Consequenz  eincs   Volksgeistcs."      Schelling  inay 
help  us  over  the   parting  ways  :    "  Der  eizeugte  Gcdankc 
ist  eine  unabhangige  Macht,  fiir  sich   fortwirkcnd,  ja,  in 
der    menschlichen    Socle,    so   anwachsend,   dass    er    seine 
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eisene    Mutter    bczwingt    und    untcrwirft."      After    tl 
ph.losopher    let   us   conclude  with   a    divine:    "Cost 
rcvol  c  en  revolte  si  I'on  vcut  employer  ce  mot.  que 
occtes  se  per.ect.onnent.  que  la  civilisation  s'^ablit  c 
la  justice  regne,  que  la  verity  fleurit "  " 

to   yi'„%"";,'-;'=^°'"*'""f  y  temper  of  the  Revolution  belong 
to    1787,  not  to   1776.      Another  element  was  at  work 
and  ,t  ,s  the  other  element  that  is  new.  effectiv^     h 
acter,st,c    and   added   permanently  to   th^  experience 
the  world      The  story  of  the  revolted  colonies^mpresse« 
u    first  and  most  distinctly  as  the  supreme  manife,' .S  ^^ 
of  the  law  of  resistance,  as  the  abstract  revolution  in  t 
purest  and  most  perfect  shape.     No  people  was  so  fr " 
the  msurgents  ;    no  government  less  oppressive  than  th 
government   which   they  overthrew.      Those    who   do  1 
\Vashmgton  and   Hamilton  honest  can  apply  the  term  t" 
few    European    statesmen.       Their    example    presen" 
horn,  not  a  cushion,  and  threatens  all  existing  pdi^^ 

rof787:'^  tTi  ^-^r'°"  ^^^^^^  ^^deraf  cLs;;;:' 

tion  01  1874.      It  teaches  that  men  ought  to  be  in  arms 
even  agamst  a  remote  and  constructive  danger  to      d 
freedom  ;    that  even   if  the   cloud   is   no   bigger  than 

ex  :;;':;■' "  ''r  t'*  ^"^  '^^'y  *°  ^'^^^'^^  -  "- 

existence,   to   sacrifice   lives   and   fortunes,   to   cover  to 

rr/s ::? ;  '^'^  i  ''°°^'  ^°  ^'^-^^  -- :„; 

sceptres   and    fling   parliaments   into   the   sea.       On   this 
ZT:    '^^^^;!^  ^^y  ^recte,  their  commonweal 

have  the  K  T  '°u""  '°  '^•''°''>'-      "^^'^  "^  ""-^ore  ue 
statute  -^  T/^'"'  '^'   '^'^'"''^   P^^t,  precedent  and 

r  the  !  7/  r-  """""'^"  ''''•  ^°"^  -'■^-  ^'^-^  their 

a     Atrnno"'  'T''  !"  ''''  '"'"'■^'  ^^^^°"  ^"«ing  as  clean 
as   Atropos.      .he  wisest   philosopher   of  the   old     >,„ld 
ns  ructs  us  to  take  things  as  they  are.  and  to  adoic  G 
m  the  event :       1  faut  toujours  otre  content  de  I'ordre  du 

Ss-otn^'""'"  ''"  ""'  '°"''°"""  ^  '^  ^°'°"td  de  Dicii 
iho  '  ;'^"r/°""°''  ^'"''  '"'^■^'^-"-'"ent."  The  contra^^•  is 
tho„!h  ^  ^''"'^'■7"^  "Institutions  are  not  aboii.nnal. 
though  they  existed   before  we  were  born.     They  ar^  no 
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superior  to  the  citizen.  Every  l.iw  and  usage  was  a 
man's  expedient  to  meet  a  particular  case.  We  may 
make  as  good  ;  we  may  make  better."  More  to  the 
present  point  is  the  language  of  Seward  :  "  The  rights 
asserted  by  our  forefathers  were  not  peculiar  to  themselves, 
they  were  the  common  rights  of  mankind.  The  basis  of 
the  constitution  was  laid  broader  by  far  than  the  super- 
structure which  the  conflicting  interests  and  prejudices 
of  the  day  sufife.  d  to  be  erected.  The  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  federa  'government  did  not  practically  extend 
those  principles  thrc  <jhout  the  new  system  of  government; 
but  they  were  plainly  promulgated  in  the  declaration  of 
independence.  Their  complete  development  and  reduction 
to  practical  operation  constitute  the  progress  which  all 
liberal  statesmen  desire  to  promote,  and  the  end  of  that 
progress  will  be  complete  political  equality  among  our- 
selves, and  the  extension  and  perfection  of  institutions 
similar  to  our  own  throughout  the  world."  A  passage 
which  Hamilton's  editor  selects  as  the  keynote  of  his 
system  expresses  well  enough  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  : 
"  The  sacred  rights  of  mankind  are  not  to  be  rummaged 
for  among  old  parchments  or  musty  records.  They  are 
written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  in  the  whole  volume  of 
human  nature,  by  the  hand  of  the  Di"inity  itself,  and  can 
never  be  erased  or  obscured  by  mortal  power.  I  consider 
civil  liberty,  in  a  genuine,  unadulterated  sense,  as  the 
greatest  of  terrestrial  blessings.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
whole  human  race  is  entitled  to  it,  and  that  it  can  be 
wrested  from  no  part  of  them  without  the  blackest  and 
most  aggravated  guilt."  Those  were  the  days  when  a 
philosopher  divided  governments  into  two  kinds,  the  bad 
and  the  good,  that  is,  those  which  exist  and  those  which 
do  not  exist ;  and  when  Burke,  in  the  fervour  of  early 
liberalism,  proclaimed  that  a  revolution  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  do  the  world  any  good  :  "  Nothing  less 
than  a  convulsion  that  will  shake  the  globe  to  its  centre 
can  ever  restore  the  European  nations  to  that  liberty  by 
which  they  were  once  so  much  distinguished." 
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HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN  FRANCE  AM) 
FRENCH  BELGIUM  AND  SWITZERLAND 
By  Robert  Flint' 

WUKN  Dr.  Flint's  former  work  appeared,  a  critic.  u!,o  it 
as  true,  u-as  also  a  rival,  objected   that   it  was   diffu^d 
wntte.      What  then  occupied  three  hundred  and    ^ 
pages  ha^  now  expanded  to  seven   hundred,  and  su™ 
a  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  criticism.      It  must  at  onct  b 
sa.d  that  the  mcrease  is  nearly  all   material  gain       Th 
author  does  not  cling  to  his  main  topic,  and,  as  he  inJ, 
tha    the  scence  he  is  adumbrating  flourishes  on  the  "t    v 
of  facts  only,  and   not  on   speculative  ideas,  he   bcs  ow 
some  needless  attention  on  historians  who  professed     o 
ph,  osophy  or  who.  like  Daniel  and  Velly,  were  not  t 
best  of  the.r  kmd.      Here  and  there,  as  in     he  account  o 
Condorcet.  there  may  be  an  unprofitable  or  supelou; 

the  ohS     T  r  J'^  "'"''^  '""^  ^"'-"^^  treatmc. 
the  philosophy  of  h.story  in  France  is  accomplished  not 

by  e.xpans,on,  but  by  solid  and  essential  addition.     Manv 

wr^crs  are  .ncluded  whom  the  earlier  volume  passed  ov 

juid  Cous,n   occup,es  fewer  pages  now  than   In  ,874,  by 

the  a.d  of  smaller   type  and   the   omission   of  a   oitJc 

.njunous  to  Schelling.      Many  necessary  corrections  ^ 

npro  ts   hav.   been   made,  such  .s  the  transfer  of 

vh  ch  t  •        "     ^T''''  '"    '^'  ^'^^'•^'   Catholicism  of 
uhich  he  IS  supposed  to  be  the  founder 

Dr.   Flh.t's  unchallenged   superiority  consists  alike  m 
h.s   famihanty  mth   obscure,   but   not   irrelevant  authors, 

'  iiVyVi'A  Historical  Keview,  1895. 
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whom  he  has  brought   into   line,  and   in  his  scrupulous 
fairness    towards    all   whose    attempted   systems   he   has 
analysed.      He  is  hearty  in  appreciating  talent  of  every 
kind,  but  he  is  discriminating  in  his  judgment  of  ideas, 
and  rarely  sympathetic.     Where  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
ablest  men  are  to  be  displayed,  it  would  be  tempting  to 
present   an    array   of   luminous    points   or   a  chaplet    of 
polished  gems.      In  the  hands  of  such  artists  as  Stahl  or 
Cousin  they  would  start  into  high  relief  with  a  convincing 
lucidity  that  would  rouse  the  exhibited  writers  to  confess 
that  they  had  never  known  thej-  were  so  clever.     Without 
transfiguration  the  effect  might  be  attained  by  sometimes 
stringing    the    most    significant    words    of    che    original. 
Excepting  one  unduly  favoured  competitor,  who  fills  two 
pages   with    untranslated    French,    there    is    little    direct 
quotation.      Cournot  is  one  of  those  who,  having   been 
overlooked  at  first,  are  here  raised  to  prominence.      He  is 
urgently,  and   justly,  recommended   to   the   attention   of 
students.      "They  will   find   that   every  page   bears  the 
impress  of  patient,  independent,  and   sagacious  thought. 
I  believe  I  have  not  met  with  a  more  genuine  thinker  in 
the  course  of  my  investigations.      He  was  a  man  of  the 
finest  intellectual  qualities,  of  a  powerful  and  absolutely 
truthful   mind."      But  then  we  are  warned  that  Cournot 
never  wrote  a  line  for  the  general  reader,  and  accordingly 
he  is  not  permitted  to  speak  for  himself.     Yet  it  was  this 
thoughtful    Frenchman   who   said :    "  Aucune  idee  parmi 
celles  qui  se  referent  a  I'ordre  des  faits  naturcls  ne  tient 
de  plus  pres  a  la  famille  des  idces  religieuses  que  I'idec 
du   progr^s,  et   n'est   plus  propre   k  devenir   le  principe 
d'une  sorte  de  foi  religieuse  pour  ceux   qui  n'en  ont  pas 
d'autres.      EUe  a,  comme   la   foi    rcligieuse,  la  verlu   de 
relever  les  Smes  et  les  caractcrcs." 

The  successive  theories  gain  neither  in  clearness  nor 
in  contrast  by  the  order  in  wliich  the>-  stand.  As  other 
countries  are  reserved  for  other  volumes.  Cousin  precedes 
He-cl,  who  was  his  master,  whilst  Ouctelct  is  barely 
mentioned  in  his  own  place,  and  has  to  wait  for  Buckle, 
if  not  for  Oettingen  and   Kiimelin,  before  he  comes  on  for 
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discussion.     The  finer  threads,  the  underground  currents 
are  not   carefully  traced.      The  connection   between 
juste  unhcu  ,n  politics  and  eclecticism  in  philosophy  w" 
already  stated  by  the  chief  eclectic  ;  but  the  subtlr  I i  k 
between  the  Catholic  legitimists  and  democracy  seem 
have    escaped   the  author's   notice.      He  says  that   t 
repubhc  proclaimed   universal   suffrage  in   1848.  and  he 
considers   .t  a  triumph  for  the  party  of  Lafayette.        , 
fact   .t  was  the  tnumph  of  an  opposite  school-of  thos 
Ieg.t.m,s  s  who  appealed  from  the  narrow  franchise  which 
sus  amed  the  Orleans  dynasty  to  the  nation  thi  d 
The   chairman    of  the    constitutional    committee  was  1 
eg,t.m.st  and  he  inspired   by  the  abbe  de  Genoude.  0 
he   Gazette  de  hrnnce,  and   opposed   by  Odilon   Bar  ot 
insisted  on  the  pure  logic  of  absolute  democracy  ' 

It    IS    an    old    story    now    that    the    true    history  of 
philosophy  IS  the  true  evolution  of  philosophy,  and  that 
when  we  have  eliminated  whatever  has  been  dLaged  bv 
contemporary  criticism   or   by  subsequent   advance    and 
have  assimilated  all  that  has  survived  through  the  a'l 
we  shall   find   in   our  possession   not  only  \   record  of 
growth,  but  the  full-grown   fruit  itself.     This  is  not  the 
way  m  which  Dr.  Flint  understands  the  buildin^.  up  of 
his  department  of  knowledge.     Instead  of  showi:;g  L:' 
far  Prance  has  made  a  way  towards  the  untrodden  crest 
he  describes  the  many  flowery  paths,  discovered  by  the 
French,    which    lead    elsewhere,    and    I    expect    that   in 

Jr  I  ittr^      vTv  "'  '"f"'^  ^''^'  ^"'^«  than  Laurent 

he  tT^r   ""  ^"'^  retribution,  race  and  nationaiitv, 

of  the  in        'k?V"^  of  duration,  heredity  and  the  reio'n 

Uon  of  ^h  "  J'  t'f  •  "^^  "'^^"'"S  '^i-'e.  the  emancipa- 

Zr  tL  K  !r  'r"'  '  '""^  ^'■"^"^'  ^""'"P'^  °f  'he  soul 
over  the  body,  of  mmd  over  matter,  reason  over  will 
knowledge   over   ignorance,  truth   over   error,  right  ove 

lt;-Kr!  \°'"  ^"''^°"*>''  the  law  of  progress  and 
perfectibi  ,ty.  he  constant  intervention  of  providence,  the 
.overeignty  of  the  developed  conscience-! neither  these 
nor  other  allurmg   theories   are   accepted   as   more   than 
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illusions  or  half-truths.  Dr.  Flint  scarcely  avails  himself 
of  them  even  for  his  found.-itions  or  his  skeleton  framework. 
His  critical  faculty,  stronger  than  his  gift  of  adaptation, 
levels  obstructions  and  marks  the  earth  with  ruin.  He 
is  more  anxious  to  expose  the  strange  unreason  of  former 
writers,  the  inadequacy  of  their  knowledge,  their  want  of 
aptitude  in  induction,  th-n  their  services  in  storing 
material  for  the  use  of  successors.  The  result  is  not  to 
be  the  sifted  and  verified  wisdom  of  two  centuries,  but 
a  future  system,  to  be  produced  when  the  rest  have  failed 
by  an  exhaustive  series  of  vain  experiments.  We  may 
regret  to  abandon  many  brilliant  laws  and  attractive 
generalisations  that  have  given  light  and  clearness  and 
simplicity  and  symmetry  to  our  thought ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Dr.  Flint  is  a  close  and  powerful  reasoner,  equipped 
with  satisfying  information,  and  he  establishes  his 
contention  that  France  has  not  produced  a  classic 
philosophy  of  history,  and  is  still  waiting  for  its  Adam 
Smith  or  Jacob  Grimm. 

The  kindred  topic  of  development  recurs  repeatedly, 
as  an  important  factor  in  modern  science.  It  is  still  a 
confused  and  unsettled  chapter,  and  in  one  place  Dr. 
Flint  seems  to  attribute  the  idea  to  Bossuet ;  in  another 
he  says  that  it  was  scarcely  entertained  in  those  days  by 
Protestants,  and  not  at  all  by  Catholics ;  in  a  third  he 
implies  that  its  celebrity  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
owing  in  the  first  place  to  Lamennais.  The  passage, 
taken  from  Vinet,  in  which  Bossuet  speaks  of  the  de- 
velopment of  religion  is  inaccurately  rendered.  His 
words  are  the  same  which,  on  another  page,  are  rightly 
translated  "  the  course  of  religion  " — la  suite  de  la  religion. 
Indeed,  Bossuet  was  the  most  powerful  adversary  the 
theory  ever  encountered.  It  was  not  so  alien  to  Catholic 
theology  as  is  here  stated,  and  before  the  time  of  Jurieu 
is  more  often  found  among  Catholic  than  Protestant 
writers.  When  it  was  put  forward,  in  guarded,  dubious, 
and  evasive  terms,  by  Petavius,  the  indignation  in 
England  was  as  great  as  in  1846.  The  work  which 
contained   it,  the  most   learned   that   Christian   theology 
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had   then   produced,  could   not   be   reprinted  over  uci 
lest   It   should   supply   the   Socinians   with    inconvenie 
texts.      Nelson  hints  that  the  great  Jesuit  may  have  be. 
a  secret  Arian.  and  Bull  stamped  upon  his  theory  am 
the  grateful  applause  of  Bossuet  and  his  friends.     Pctavii 
was  not  an  innovator,  for  the  idea  had  long  found  a  horr 
among  the  Franciscan  masters  :  "  Proficit  fides  secundur 
statuni  communcm,  quia  secundum   profectum  temporu, 
efficebantur  homines  magis  idonei  ad  percipienda  ct  in 
telligenda  sacramenta    fidei.— Sunt  multae  conclusjo.ne 
necessano  inclusae  in  articulis  creditis.  sed  antequam  su„ 
per  hcclesiam  declaratae  et  explicatae  non  oportet  qucm 
cumque  eas  credere.      Oportet  tamen  circa  eas   subri, 
opman,  ut  scilicet  homo  sit  paratus  eas  tenere  pro  tempore 
pro  quo  Veritas  fuerit  declarata."     Cardinal  Dupcr.o,,  said 
nearly  the   same   thing  as   Petavius  a  generation  before 
mm  :      L  Anen  trouvera  dans  sainct   Irenee.  Tertullicn  ct 
autres  qui  nous  sont  restez  en  petit  nombre  de  ces  sikles- 
lA.  que  le  Fils  est  Tinstrument  du  P^re,  que  le  Pere  a  com- 
mandc  au   Fils  lors  qu'il  a  est^  question  dt  la  crdition 
des  choses,  que  le  Pere  et  le  Fils  sont  ,i//.rf  et  ali„d  ■ 
choses  que  qui  tiendroit  aujourd'huy.  que  ie  Ungate  d^ 
lEglise  est  plus  examine,  seroit  estimd  pour  Arien  iuv- 
mesme.       All  this  does  not  serve  to  supply  the  pedigree 
which  Newman  found  it  so  difficult  to  trace.     Develop- 
ment. ,n  those  days,  was  an  expedient,  an  hypothesis,  and 
not  even  the  thing  so  dear  to  the  Oxford  probabilitarians, 
a  working  hypothesis.      It  was  not  more  substantial  than 
the  gleam  in  Robinson's  farewell  to  the  pilgrims  •  "  I  am 
verx^  confident  that  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break 
forth  out  of  His  holy  word."     The  reason  why  it  possessed 
no  scientific  basis  is  explained  by  Duchesne:  "Ce  n'cst 
guerc  avant  la  seconde  moiti^  du   xvii'  siicle  qu'il  dcvint 
impossibK   do  soutenir  I'authenticitc^  des  fausses  decretaies 
des  constitutions  apostoliques,  des  '  Recognitions  Clemen- 
tines, du  faux  Ignace.  du  pscudo-Dionys  et  de  I'immensc 
Jatras  doeuvres  anonymes  ou  pscudonymes  qui  grossissait 
souvent  du  tiers  ou   de  la  moitic  I'heritage  iitteraire  des 
auteurs    les   plus   considerables.       Qui    aurait   pu    meme 
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songer  a  un  diveloppcment  dogmatique  ? "  That  it  was 
little  understood,  and  lightly  and  loosely  employed,  is 
proved  by  Hossuet  himself,  who  alludes  to  it  in  one 
passage  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  subversion 
of  his  theology :  "  Quamvis  ecclesia  omnem  veritatem 
funditus  norit,  ex  haeresibus  tamen  discit,  ut  aiebat  magni 
nominis  Vinccntius  Lirinensis,  aptius,  distinctius,  clariusquc 
eandem  exponcre." 

The  account  of  Lamennais  suffers  from  the  defect  ol 
mixing  him  up  too  much  with  his  early  friends.  No 
doubt  he  owed  to  them  the  theory  that  carried  him 
through  his  career,  for  it  may  be  found  in  Bonald,  and 
also  in  Dc  Maistre,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  volumes 
he  had  already  published.  It  was  less  original  than  he 
at  first  imagined,  for  the  Elnglish  divines  commonly  held 
it  from  the  .seventeenth  century,  and  its  dirge  was  sung 
only  the  other  day  by  the  Hishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.'  A  Scottish  professor  would  even  be  justified  in 
claiming  it  for  Rcid.  But  of  course  it  was  Lamennais 
who  gave  it  most  importance,  in  his  programme  and  in 
his  life.  And  his  theory  of  the  common  scn.se,  the  theory 
that  we  can  be  certain  of  truth  only  by  the  agreement  of 
mankind,  though  vigorously  applied  to  sustain  authority 
in  State  and  Church,  gravitated  towards  multitudinism,  and 
marked  him  off  from  his  associates.  When  he  .said  quod 
semper^  quod  ubiqiie,  quod  ab  omnibus,  he  was  not  thinking 
of  the  Christian  Church,  but  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
creation  ;  and  the  development  he  meant  led  up  to  the 
Bible,  and  ended  at  the  New  Testament  instead  of  begin- 
ning there.  That  is  the  theory  which  he  made  so  famous, 
which  founded  his  fame  and  governed  his  fate,  and  to 
which  Dr.  Flint's  words  apply  when  he  speaks  of  celebrity. 
In  that  sense  it  is  a  mistake  to  connect  Lamennais  with 
Mohler  and  Newman  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
anticipated  their  teaching,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  passages 
which  do  not,  on  the  face  of  them,  bear  date  RC,  and 
may,  no  doubt,  be  quoted  for  the  opposite  opinion. 

In  the  same  group  Dr.  Flint  represents  De  Maistre  as 
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the  teacher  of  Savigny,  and  asserts  that  there  could  ncv. 
be  a  doubt  as  to  the  liberahsm  of  Chateaubriand      Thei 
was  none  after  his  expulsion   from  office  ;   but  there  ^u 
much  reason  for  doubting  in  18.5,  when  he  r.treated  th 
kmp  to  set  bounds  to  his  mercy;  in  18  19,  when  he  wa 
contributing  to  the  C\>ns,n:>/,ur ;  and  in   1823.  when  h 
executed  the  mandate  of  the  absolute  monarchs  ajrain. 
the  Spanish  constitution.      His  zeal  for  legitimacy  was  a 
all   times  qualified  with  liberal  elements,  but  they  neve 
became  consistent  or  acquired   t  ,e  mastery  until    ,8^4 
De  Ma.stre  and  Savigny  covered  the  same  ground  at  one 
point ;  they  both  subjected  the  future  to  the  past      Thi- 
could  serve  as  an  argument  for  absolutism  and  thcocracv 
and  on  that  account  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  De  Maistre' 
If  It  had  been  an  argument  the  other  way  he  would  have 
cast  It  off.      Savigny  had  no  such   ulterior  purpose      His 
doctrine  that  the  living  are  not  their  own  masters,  could 
serve  either  cause,      lie  rejected  a  mechanical  fixity,  and 
held  that  whatever  has  been  made  by  process  ot  .rpoutl' 
shall   continue   to    grow   and    suffer    modification        His 
theory   of   continuity    has    this    significance    in    noliticai 
science    that    it   supplied  a  basis   for  conservatism  apart 
frorn  absolutism  and   compatible  with  freedom.     .\nd  as 
he  believed   that   law  depends  on   national  tradition  and 
character,   he  became   indirectly   and    through    friends  a 
founder  of  the  theory  of  nationality. 

The  erne  writer  whom  Dr.  Wrnt  refuses  to  criticise, 
because  he  too  near!)-  agrees  with  him,  is  Kenc.uvicr. 
lakmg  this  avowal  in  conjunction  with  two  or  three  indis- 
cret.ons  on  other  pages,  we  can  make  a  guess,  not  at  the 
system  itself,  which  is  to  console  us  for  so  much  deviation. 
but  at  Its  tendency  and  spirit.  The  fundamental  article 
IS  belief  in  divine  government.  As  Kant  beheld  God  in 
the  firmament  of  heaven,  so  too  we  can  see  him  in  history 
on  earth.  Unless  a  man  is  determined  to  be  an  atheist, 
he  must  acknowledge  that  the  experience  of  mankind  is  a 
decisive  proof  in  favour  of  religion.  As  providence  is  not 
absolute,  but  reigns  over  men  destined  to  freedom,  its 
method  IS  manifested  in  the  law  of  progress.      Here  how- 
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ever,  Dr.  Flint,  in  his  aRrecment  with  Renouvier,  is  not 
eager  to  fight  for  his  c.iusc,  and  speaks  with  a  less  jubilant 
cc.titudc.  He  is  able  i)  conceive  that  providence  may 
attain  its  eml  without  the  condition  of  progress,  that  the 
divine  scheme  would  not  be  frustrated  if  the  world, 
(Toverned  by  omnipotent  wisdom,  became  steadily  worse. 
Assuming  progress  as  a  fact,  if  not  a  law,  there  comes 
the  question  wlierein  it  consists,  how  it  is  measured,  v/hcre 
is  its  goal.  Nut  rcli-^ion,  for  the  Middle  Ages  are  an 
epoch  of  dc  line.  Catholicism  has  since  lost  so  much 
ground  as  to  nullify  the  theories  of  Bossuct ;  whilst  Pro- 
testantism never  succeeded  in  France,  either  after  the 
Reformation,  when  it  ought  to  have  prevailed,  nor  after 
the  Revolution,  when  it  ought  not.  The  failure  to 
csta  ''ish  the  Protestant  Church  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
n'^ime,  to  which  Quinet  attributes  the  breakdown  of  the 
Revolution,  and  which  Napoleon  regretted  almost  in  the 
era  of  his  concordat,  is  explained  by  Mr.  Flint  on  the 
ground  that  Protestants  were  in  a  minority.  Put  so  they 
were  in  and  after  the  wars  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  not 
apparent  why  a  pliilosopher  who  does  not  prefer  orthodo.vy 
to  liberty  should  complain  that  they  achiev-  1  nothing 
better  than  toleration.  He  disproves  Bossucts  view  by 
that  process  of  deliverance  from  the  Church  which  is  the 
note  of  recent  centuries,  and  from  which  thire  is  no  going 
back.  On  the  future  I  will  not  enlarge,  because  1  am 
writing  at  pre.sent  in  the  HisTOKKAI.,  not  the  Pro- 
I'HETICAL,  Revikw.  Hut  some  things  were  not  so  clear 
in  France  in  1679  as  they  are  now  at  Kdinburgh.  The 
predominance  of  Protestant  power  was  not  foreseen,  except 
by  those  who  disputed  whether  Rome  would  perish  in 
17 10  or  about  1720.  The  destined  power  of  scit  '•.c  to 
act  upon  religion  had  not  been  proved  by  Newton  or 
Simon.  No  man  was  able  to  forecast  the  future  experience 
of  America,  or  to  be  sure  that  libservations  made  under 
the  reign  of  authority  would  be  confirmed  \  the  reign  of 
freedom. 

If  the  end  be  not  religion,  is  it  morality,  humanity, 
civilisation,    knowledge'       In    the    German    chapters    of 
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1874  Dr.  Hint  wa»  severe  upon   Hcj:el.  and   refused  h 

notion   that   the   development   of  liberty   is   the   soul  ( 

history,  as  crude,  one-sided,  and   rnisundcrst.xKl       He  i 

more  lenient  now.  and  affirms  that  libcrtv  occupies  tl- 

fina   summit,  that  it  profits  by  all  the  good'  that  is  i„  th 

world,  and  suffers  by  all   the  evil,  that  it  pervades  strif, 

and  mspires  endeavour,  that  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether 

the  sign,  and  the  prize,  and  the  motive  in  the  onward  anc 

upward  advance  of  the  race  for  which  Christ  was  crucified 

Ah  that   refined  essence  which  draws  sustenance  from  all 

good    thmys  ,t   is  clearly  u.uierstood    as  the    pro<iuct  0, 

cvhsatton.    with    its    complex    problems    and    .scientific 

appliances,  not  as  the  elementary  possession  of  the  noble 

savage,  which  has  been   traced  so  often  to  the  primeval 

forest      On  the  .nher  hand,  if  sin  not  only  tends  to  impair, 

but  does  inevitably  impair  and  hinder  it.  providence  is 

excluded  from  its  own   mysterious  sphere,  which,  as  it  is 

wmn!'  t"''i?r°V'''  ""  """  ""^  »""'^'="*  punishment  c.f 
wrong,  should  be  the  conversion  of  evil  into  an  instrument 
to  serve  the  higher  purpose.      But  although  Dr.  I-lint  has 
come  very  near  to  Hegel  and  Michelet.  and  seemed  about 
to  elevate  their  teaching  to  a  higher  level  and  a  wider 
view,  he  ends  by  treating   it   coldly,  as  a   partial  truth 
requiring  supplement,  and  bids  us  wait  until  many  m.-re 
explorers  have  recorded  their  soundings.      That,  u^th  the 
trained  ca-cty  for  misunderstanding  and  the  smoulderin-r 
dissent  proper  to  critics.  I  might  not  mislead  any  reader, 
or  do  less  than  justice  to  a  profound  though  indecisive 
work    I  should  have  wished  to  piece  together  the  passajjes 
m    which    the    author    indicates,    somewhat    faintly,   ["he 
promised   but  withheld  philosophy  which  will  crow^  his 
third  or  fourth  volume.      Any  one  who  compares  pages 
125.  '35.  225,  226.  671,  will  understand  better  than  I 
can^explain  it  the  view  which  is  the  master-key  to  the 
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APPENDIX 

BY  the  kindness  of  t'  .  Abbot  Gasquct  we  are  enabled 
to  supplement  the  ^^^  .ioiir  jihy  of  Actons  writings  pub- 
lished by  the  Ro;  <!  I'  -r^'-'^'-a^  :'  *v  with  the  following 
additional  items  — 


April    -  Hurke. 

July —[With  Si.i,  1  on|  '^;r.  'lu'    i.  .        r  is      .d  Method, 

Short  1    A—    .. 
August — Mr.  ha.  kli  -  I   .Ic    .■  »i>'  .'f  ll'storv. 
October — Theiner  .  /  ;.j<       ■;-    /«(</      rr/.i.t/s  au.v  ajf^i/ri-s  n//i;uiist-s 

</f  Fran..  /"  ..'  ;i  '•\  '•■       '  \-zt>7- 
December     The  Count ''  u  i;eiTiiH  ri     >p.  421-428  and  note,  432. 

Carlyle's   //j.  /"  /•'■■■"■      i'  tlu-  lircal,  vols.   i.  and 

ii.  p.  429- 

1859 
January — Political  Thoughts  on  the  Church. 
February  -The  Catholic  Press. 
September — Contemporary  Events. 

i860 

Septemljer — National  Defence. 

Irish  Kducation  in  Current  Events. 

1862 

Correspondence. 

The  Danger  of  tlie  Physical  Sciences. 
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impulse    given    to.    by    teaching    of 

M;ichiavelli.  41 
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275 
sanction  of,  433 
Absolutists,    eighteenth    century,    their 

care  solely  for  the  State,  273 
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the  Inquisition.  554 
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xxiii 
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xxii,  xxiv 
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Gladstone,     basis    of. 


Literary  activity  and  tastes  of — 
contributions    of.     to    periodicals, 
light  thrown  by,  on  his  erudition 
and  critical  faculty,  ix 
History  of  Liberty   projected   by, 

XXXV 

as  leader-writer,  ix 

preference  of,  for  matter  rather  than 
manner  in  literature,  xxii 

literary  activity,  three  chief  periods 
in,  xii-xiv 

writings  of,  planned,  xxxv,  xxxvi  ; 
and  completed,  ix  ft  fassim  ; 
why  comparatively  few,  xxxv- 
vii ;  qualities  in,  iv,  x,  xvi ; 
instance  of,  xi  ;  the  real  inspira- 
tion of,  and  of  his  life,  xxi  ; 
style  of,  xxxiv  <•/  seq. 

origin,  birth,  and  environment  of, 
xiv,  xviii,  xix.  xxxiii 

politic.ll  errors  of.  xxviii  ft  seq.  I 
oil  freeilom,  xxxi;  on  Liberalism. 

XXV.    XXX 
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French  Kevolutions.  580 
on  Hamilton.  582 
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mans draft,  the  facts  concerning, 
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43<).'443.  444.  445  :  ^Vi-seman's 
!  reply,  and  see  Home  and  Fonigii 

I  Kei'icv 

\  Ahrens.  (itc.i  on  national  government, 
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124 
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"V      all      rluguenot 
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America,    colonists    of,    opposition     of 

1-or.ls    Clutham    and    Camden, 
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early  settlers  in.   Catholic  and    Vxo-  1 

lestant,   contrast.;d  action  as  to  ' 

religious  liberty,  187  ' 

tioctnne  of  rights  of  man,  originate.!  i 

from,  55 
Cnited  States,  dennx-racy  in    ^14  , 

government,     based     on     Hurke's  ; 
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negatived,  56 
humour  in,  579  j 

national  institutions  of,  .attitude  to    '. 
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ol  the  founders,  579 
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goo.l  felling,"  56 
progress  of  democracy  in    84 
"■ligiim  in.  Dulling.ron,  339.40      ' 
•^presentation    ,n,   defect   concert- 
.  '"«•  579 
Amenc.in      Commonuvatth      Tht       by 

James  Hryce,  r>-vini,,  zyz 
American      Constitution,       Man.ilton's 
position     reg.ir<ling,     58,  ■      i,s 
development  due  to  Marshall,  il, 
now  cemented.  1579 


government.  conf«Jerate   scheme  of. 

Judge  Cooley  on.  580 
I'l-erty.  Judge  Cooley  on,  c8o 
revolution,  the  abstr.-.ct  revolution  .„ 
[lerfection,  586 
no  point  of  com()arison  U'Imcpi,  11 

and  the  French,  580 
not   inspired   by  the  IHiefs  ol  the 

I'llgrim  Fathers,  584. c 
spirit  of,  580.  587 
Americans,  -.ttitude  of  the  l,es.  ,„„.,rds 

politics,  578 
AnaUiplists,     .lestructiNe    tendency    of 
their  teaching,    .57,    ,,,<,    \ 
•74.     .7.=;,     .78.     .8.  ;     ;„„i   „; 
eltect  on  Luther,  155 
intolerance  of,  171-2 
views  of  reformers  as  to  the.r  tolera- 
"on,  157.  ,64,  ,67,  ,7,, 
Andreiv,      Lutheran     divine,      „„     „„. 

Huguenots.  145 
Angelis,  ,le,  (  ,.  !in,il,  matuger  „|  ,. lec- 
tions to  I  ommission  on  Ihu-nn 
529  "    '  ' 

''resi.lent  of  V.dican  Council,   ;,, 
Anglicanism,  appreciation  of  \mL,, 
for  some  exponents  of.  ,0, 
and  growth  of  other  sects,  .,4-7 
progress  of,  329.32 
Anjou,    Conf,.ssion  of,  on    the  St.  |!a,. 

tnolomew,  107 
Anjou.    Duke  of  (,,y^  „/,^  „,.„^^.  ,„  ^ 
I  and   the  crown  of  I'ohiml.  ,0:' 

I  ^    '2°.  1-44  ^' 

j      schemes  for  marriage  of,   with  Qc^en 
'  l-.li^alieth,   loj 

guilt    of,    for    the  St.    Itartholom.w 
iio 

orders  of,   f„r  Huguenot  ma.ssacre  ,n 

nis  lands,  1 19 
Annalists,    method    of,    compared   «„i> 

.'"at  of  scientitic  histonai.s    .,, 
Ant.,,uity,    authority   of   .S,ate  excssve 

III,  4 

of  liUrty  proved  by  recent  :,.s,„run- 


Antonefli.     Cardinal,     adM,.-     of     ,„ 
Honnechose,  529 
discussion  of  lnf,.ll,l,i|,v   h»    \atR  ,„ 
I  Council,  d.nicd  bv,  :;i,s.,o 

oti  tempoial  p,m,.r  of  Pap.uv     ,, , 
Apologists    for     the     Ma.ss;,c„. '  ,V  .Si. 
,  Ikiriholonirw.  14-8 

i  -Mwlogy  of  Confession  of  .Aug.b.irg  n„ 

excommunication.  1=8 
Arianism    among  the    Teutoim    t,  be, 
'99 
siiggested,  of  Peiavius,  and  wh>,  ,5.- 
Aristides  and  democracy    68 
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Aristocracy,  destruction  of,  in  the  Krign 
of  lerror,  262 
early  eighteenth-century,  273-4 
governi' ent    by,    adv<xaled    liy    Py- 
thagoras,    21  ;    government   by, 
d.iriger  (if,  20 
Roman,  struggle  with  plebeians,   13, 

14 

.Aristotle  on  class  interests,  69 
estimation  of,  by  IJiJllinger,  406 
F.lhics    of,     democracy     condenmed 

by,  71 
l\>lilics  of,  22,  79  ;  makes  concession 

to  democracy.  72 
saying  of,  reliecting  the  illilx-ral  senti- 
ments of  his  age,   18 
\rles,    C'ouncil   of,    and    the   Count   of 

Toulouse,  565 
Arnaud  and  the  saying,    "God  knows 

His  own,"  567 
Arn.iuld,  429 

Arnim,  Baron,   influence  of,  at  Vatictn 
Council,  506 
interview  of,  with  Dullinger,  426 
.\rnold  of  Brescia,  559 
.\rragon,    constructive    science    of 
people,  557 
heresy  in  (1330),  556;    le.id  .'if 
country  in  (lersecution,  557 
.\rtists,  method  of,  conipiU'cd  with  that 

of  scientific  historians,  233 
.Aseoli,  Cecco  d',  fate  of.  564-5 
.\5hburt0n.  Lady,  382 
.\soka    (Buddhist    king),    first    to    pro- 
claim  and  establish    representa- 
tive govertmient,  26 
Assassination,     see     also     Murder    .ind 
kegicide 
Catherine  de'  Medici's  plan,  inspired 
by  menilter  of  ("oiincii  olTrent, 

2l6 

expediency  of.  view  of  Swedish 
bishops,  217 

i->  a  political  weapon,  2\  \  14 

religious,  considered  exi^iii*  ill,  325 

ihe  rettiird   of  heres> ,    a  doctrine  of 
the    I'luiich    in     MidiUe    .\i;es, 
216 
\thenagoias  cited,  70 
Athenians,  character  of,  11 
.Athens,  iiiistitnlion  of,  rapid  decline  in 
career  of,    1 1  ;   revision  of,   pro- 
vide<l    for    by   Solon    with    good 
results,  7,  8 

democracy  of,  6<)  ;  tyr.inn\'  mani- 
fested by,   12 

government  by  consent  superseded 
government  by  c  ijiipulsion, 
under  Solon,  7 

laws  of,  revised  by  .Solon,  6 


political  eiiuality  at,  b8 
Republic  of,  causes  of  ruin  of.  70 
death  of  .Socrates  crowniiii;  act  of 

guilt  of,   12 
reform  in,  came  too  late,  12,  13 
Aubigne,    .Merle   d',    and    the    ch,nrgc 

against    the    Bordeaux    clergy, 

127  Mule 
.\uger,    Edmond,    S,J. ,    and    the    Bo. - 

deanx  massacres,  127 
Augsburg,    Confession   of,  axiom   con- 

rerning      importance      of,       in 

laither's  .system  01   politics,  159 
.Apology  of,  on  evcomniuiiication,  158 
Austria,  Concordat  in,  its  failure,  292 
opposition    to    Vatican    politics    in, 

and  to  the  Council,  503.  506 
policy      of      repression      in,       after 

Waterloo.  283 
representation       of,       on       Vatican 

Council,  509 
Austria.  Don  Juan  of,   and  the  victory 

of  I.epanto,  104;  effect  of,  marred 

by  Cliarles  IX.,   105 
.Au.stiiaii  Kinpire,  n.itionalities  in,  295, 

296 ;     why   substantial,    one   of 

the  most  perfect  States,  298 
.Austrian   power    in    Italy,   eflcct  of.   on 

nationality.  287 
rule  in  Italy,  error  of,  285 
.\uthorities,     use    made    of,    re\ealing 

qu.alities  of  historians.  235 
.\uthority     ol     the    Church    <ine;.tioned 

th''ough  Krohschamniers  excom- 
munication, 477-8 
.\uthority,    supreme,     of    '.lie    Church, 

192  ;     atl. tilde     of     ILme    and 

Foreign  A'eTieiv  towards.  482-91 
.\vaux.   I)',  view   of  expedient  political 

inas.sacre,  .;i8 
.\vignon,    removal    of   the   I'apacy   to, 

370 ;    strife    between,    and    the 

Kranriscaiis,  552 
.Vyamonte.     Spanish     Ambassador    to 

I'aris,  123 

Biiader.    K.    X.    von,    estimate  of.    by 
Diillinger  and  Marlen.sen,   37'> ; 
work  of,   377  ;    faiher-'n-',.iw  of 
I,as.'ul\.  405 
Schelling's  coolness  to,  381 

Hu.i/uf.    proclainier    of   Coniniunism, 

^73 
Bach,    .idministralion    of,    in    .Austria, 

283 
Bacon.  I'lancis.  562 

advocate    of    p.issive    obedience     it) 

kini;'-,  48 
niodern   itt.acks  on.  377 
on  bookish  politicians,  575 
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on  St.   riionias  A(|uiiias,  37 
infliiciic.-  of  Machiavelli  on,  228 
citi:/  on  poliiiial  justification,  220 
Bacon,  Sir  Nichohis,  44 
Biiden  (1862),  nationality  in,  295 
Baglioni,  family  of,  nio<l<-ls  fur  .Machia- 
velli. 212 
Hain,    r.,  inn-rpreter  of  I.oike,  220 
Hallanche  and  lil)eral  Catholietsm.  588 
Ballt-rini,  influence  on  DoHimkit,  3B7 
Ralmi-z,  classtd  as  I'liraniontane,' 451 
Baltimore,   synod    „f.   and   Infallibility 

499 
B;iiuze,  55<) 

Hiulmrians.   the,  Iwconie  in.struinent  of 

the  Church  hy  iiitnxiucinK  single 

system  of  law,  24 )  I 

Biirljirini,  Cardinal,  on  reason  for  con- 

demninK    l>e     I'liou'.s     Hi.,torv   I 

'47 
Haioiims,   _,7y,   4^,,  ;    Uollingers  studv  ! 

"f.  3«7  •  ; 

ftirroi,    ().,    opposcdto    universal    suf- ' 

frage,  ?i,o 
Harrow.  Is.a,ac".  D.illiii-er  s  Roman  anti- 

ilote  to,  J87 
Masel,    Cluirch    Koveriini.nt    at,    under! 

CKcdlanip.idius,   i7() 
iiaudrillart,  ,//,,/  on  .M.uhiaxelli  s  uni- 
versality, 22'>  , 
B.iumKart.-n,    Crusius,    on    political   ex- i 
pcdieiK-y,  210                                     1 
works    of,    esiei'med     by    Dnliipgcr    ' 

381  ' : 

Maur,    IVrdiiiand,    on    historical    facts 
38s 
work  of,  estimated  by  DoUinger,  381 
404  ■  ; 

H.iv.iria,    I  atholic    stronRlioId    (157a)    ' 

103 
B,ixler,  Kich.ird,  4 if,  ' 

H.iyle.  I'u-m',  .//^./on  .Stv.'Iu.s,  185 
H.iyoiine,    eonlirence    of,     ni.issacre    of 
■■^t.     Bartholomew     tin-    outcome 
of.    108.    loq  c-  «,i/,-,    124 
BMccmstield,    Karl    <,f,    storv    of,    55,  ; 

view  of  rj.illintjer  .:  1,    (.,, 
lleaiiville,   bean  r  to  Kom.'  o"i    news  of 

the  St.  li,irtholoniew,  132-3 
Bece.iria,   on   importan.f  of  success  as 

risult  of  action,  2J3 
Belfjiaii    revolution,    causes    united     m 

284 
Belgium,  representation  of,  oil  Witican 
Council,  507 
vi.^'orous  growth  of  municipal  lilicrties 
in    38 
Hellarminc,  Cardinal,  .hreived  by  l„cr- 

archicil  fictions,  4^0 
•'Bellum     llaereticonini     pa\     est    Kc- 


clesi.ae,"  maxim  utilised  by  |'„|j,(| 
bishops,   103 
Benejlict  XIV.,  I'ojh.-,  148 

scholarship  imder,  387 
Bennettis,  l>,  appreciatetl  by  DollinRiT, 

387 
Bentham,   Jeremy,   pioneer  in  aUihtiui, 
of  legal  abuses,  3 
principle  of  greatest  happin.sx     . , , 
Berardi,     Carrlinal,     intluence    ,,f,    „„ 
iX)llinger,  387 
pro|H)sed    announcement    of    discus- 
sion   of    infallibility    at  Vatican 
Council  set  aside,   ^ly 
Bergier,  573 
Berlin,  378 

Bcrn.ard,  Brother,  564 
Beriiays,  432 

Besold,    foilow.Ts    of    Machiavelli    de- 
nounced by,  22s 
Beust,  Count,  on'Vatic^iii  Council,  ;>ji; 

indifference  to,  509 
Beza,     Theodore,     death     of    Sitmius 
approved  by,  181; 
di'feiue  of  Calvin,   183 
oil  the  Huguenot  ni,i.ssacres,  on  i,,lern. 
lion,   ,in<l  on  the  civil   authority 
over  religioti.s  criiiu>,   141, 
on  religious  assassiii,iiiuii,  32(1 
Hezicrs,  -.iege  of,  567 
Bi,inchi,  recommended  bv  Dolliiujer,  '3' 
,  Bible,  inspiration  of,  513-15  ' '^  ' 

as  .sole  guide  ill  all  things,    I.iiihers 
I  principle,   154,   ,,8,  ly,.  ,,,, 

;  Bigamy    of    the    I.amlgrave    of   n.sse, 
how  ilealt   with   by   I.uilur.  and 
why,   160 
1  Bilio,     Cardin,il,     junior     pre.-ulciit    of 

Vatican  Council,  ;  ?.| 
;  Biner,  apologist  ,.f  the  St.  ii,irth.,loiiiew, 
148 
Biraii,     .Maine    dc,    n/e,/    on    ix)Iiiicai 
J  cxp«>dicni  v,  220 

I  Bishops,   the,    adrlress  to    pi„s.   m  pre- 
|)aiaiion    for     \',\tic.iii    (  i.iinci!, 
494.  AW 
;      attitude  of,  tow,irds   Hull  .]/,./.;;iu;-s 
I'ltfr,  520-25 
and  the  I'apaey,  511 
protesting,    eharge    of    sli.iriiig    1»,,I. 
liiig.-r's  views,  ri'|)udi,ilcd  hv,  }fi 
dewption    of,   at   \'atic,in   (oiiiicil. 

5i8-sJf> 
hostility  of,  h,irni  done  by,  ;ji 
withdrawal  of,  from  close  of  \,iir,ui 
Council,  54() 
Bisni,irck,    Count,    on    .s^t,ite    jurticip;!- 

tion  in  Vitiian  Couiuil.  ;o(, 
Mizarri,  policy  of,   on  V.uican  I  oiincil, 
S34 
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Blanc,  Louis,  a  secret  worker  for  over- 
throw of  Louis  Philippe,  93 

Blasphemy,  reasons  for  its  punishmtnl 
by  the  Reformers,  169,  175 

Blois,  French  court  at,  112;  Coligny 
at,  1571..  IIS 

Blondel,  IXillinger's  gratitude  to,  393 

Blue  l^ws  of  Connecticut,  55 

Boccaccio,  (iiovanni,  revision  of  the 
Decamerone,  215 

Boccapaduli,  Papal  secretary,  speech 
of,  on  the  Massicre  of  St. 
R-unholonicw,  136 

Bodin,  citfd  on  It  I'rincipe.  218 

Itohemia,  religious  futurt-  of,  in  relation 
to  the  c.ise  of  Hus,  571 

Bolingbroke,  I^ord.  slight  knowledge  of 
Machiavelli's  works.  218 

Hologn.i,  University  of.  556 

B<5na,  Cardinal,  urged  suppression  of 
I.ihfr  iJiiiniHs.  516 

Bunald,  and  absolute  nionnrchy.  467 
and  Lamennais's  theory.  593 
ultraniontanisni  of.  451 

Honelli.  Michiel,  ste  .Messandria,  Car- 
dinal of 

Boniface  VI 11.,  Pojx'.  Bull  of.  on 
supreme  spiriiu.il  power.  324  ; 
vuidic.itions  of.  inspired  by  Dul- 
lingtr,  391 

Bonnechose,  (^'ardinal,  share  of.  in  elec- 
tions to  Conunission  of  Dogma. 

529.  532 
urge<l  French  represent.uii  in  (tn  Vatican 
Council,  504 
Bordeaux,  the  Huguenot  niass;icris  of, 

127 
lioretius,  lileil  on    Frederick  tiii'  (Jrcat 

and  Machiavelli,  22c) 
Biirghese.  Cardiniil.  afterw.irds  Paul  V., 
Pope,     his     knowlt(lt;i'     of     llu.' 
planned   character   of    St.     H,ir- 
Iholoniew.  1 14 
Borgia,  compiir  of  histon,-,  38/ 
family,  models  for  Machiavelli.  21:; 
Francis,  s.j..  11^ 
Borromeo,  Cardinal,  108  >"-^^  iiot,\.  108-9 
Bossuct,  .advoc.iH'  of  passive  olK'dijnce 
to  kings.  47,  429,  434 
Defensio  feared,  378 
indign.ation  of,  148 
and   the    idea   of   develii[miciit,   501, 

592,  593.  505 
on  love  of  country,  20  C-  n^er 
work    c.f,    compared    to     Doltinger, 
424 
lioucher.  45;  on   Henry  III.  of  Iruue 
and  reliance   on    ma  vims   of   // 
Frincipe,  215 
Bourbon,  Cardin.a!  of.  uni;u  irdi'il  s|xx'ch 


of.  on   coming    Huguenot   mas- 
sacre, 1 1 1 
Etienne  de,  inquisitor,  works  of.  558-9 
House  of,  French  and  Spanish,  con- 
tests of  the  Habslmrgs  with.  275 
House  A.  upholders  of  supreni.acy  of 
king.ship  over  people,  47 
Bourges,  massacre  of  Huguenots  com- 
mandiil  at,  by  Charles   IX.      La 
Chastre's  refusal  to  ot>ey,  115 
Boys,   Du.  defender  of  the  Inquisition. 

573 
Br.andenburg.    j*lbrecht,    Margrave    of, 

and  the  Anabaptists,  157,  i.'-^  .«r 

156  note 
Brantome  on  the  death  of  Klizalicth  of 

Valois.   104 
Brescia.  Hishop  of.  (/•>•  fjuala 

city,  ceiitre  of  historical  work,  387 
Brewer,  intercourse  wiin  Dullingcr,  402 
Brief    of    Pius    IX     to   .Archbishop   of 

Munich,    and    attitude  of  Home 

unit  /•'oreifn  Rtriiir  to  supreme 

authority  of  the  <  iiurch,  482-491 
Brill,  the,    Dutch   mar, time   victory,    its 

im(x)rt,ince.  103 
British  empire,  why  subsiantially  one  of 

the  most  |x.rfect  states.  298 
Brittany,  and  the  lliiguenol    massacres, 

119 
Brixen,    liishop  of.  on   Papal  authority, 

543 
Brosch,  on  (Cardinal  PoU'  and   //  I'riii- 

(ipf.  214 
Brougham.  Lord,  advice  to  s'lidviits,  393 
Bruce,  house  of,  struggle  with  house  of 

Plantagenet,  35 
Bruno.  430 
Bryce,  James,   Ttie  American   <  ommoii- 

ta-iit/A.  review,  575 
Buccr,  Martin,  m  favour  of  pei^nution. 

'72-73 

Buch.  De,  430 

Builianan.  44.  45 

Huckeridge.  Blondel,  D.illinger  ■-  Roman 
antidote  to.  387 

Buckle,  H.    I'..  589,  590 

l!ugi;e.  discoveries  of.  405 

Bull,    censure   ol    the    Reformation    of. 
416 

Bull    of    Honif.u.-   \'II1..    on    suprenn- 
spiritual  authority.    ?j4 

Bull   of  (ir<-;.,'Oiy   XIII.    i.-l.uaig  to   the 
Huguenot  niass.acre3,   134-45   •." 
//.'A-  ;  not   .ulniittcd   into   ofhcial 
cf>llections.   101 

Bull  Miiltipliiii  inlir.  of  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, 520-22 

liiilUiriiim  IhimiNkiinnm.   the.   referred 
to  by  Lea.  563 
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HuIlinKiT.    Ilfinrkh,   dc.ilh  of  STVptiu 
appriivtfl  hv.  185 
' //ci/ on  persecution,  174-76 

Hiird.  L.  A.,  edition  of  .Maihiavellis 
//  Principe,  intrixhiction  to, 
a  I  J- J I  ;  skill  M  exponent  of 
Mailiiavellis    political     system, 

313 

text  of  the  />isi;>rsi  produced  by,  337 
Hurgundy,    refusal   of  its  Rovernors  to 

mass.tcre  Huguenots.  118 

Hurke,     Kdnniml,      580 :      Dollingers 

political  nio<lel,  393,  417 

Krench  Revolution  denounced  by,  219 

on  the  mor.il  and   |>oliticiil  as  distim  t 

from    the    nierelv    geographical. 

on  th.-  partition  of  I'oland,  27-; 
on  revolution,  587 

lifi-.i  on    political   oppression   in    Ire- 
land, 253,  «,(/,• 
on  the  right',  of  mankind,  56 
Hurning  of  heretics,  Ia.m  s  view  on,  568 
Hyiantine  dt.spotism,   due  to  combined 

influence  of  Church  and  .State,  ^3  I 
H«iviiis,    .luthority  on   the    Inquisition, 
554 


(  adiz  Constitution.  1812. ,  8g  ;   ii,  over- 
throw the  triumph  o!  the  restored 
iiiiiiiarchy  of  Kiance,  8y 
i;.x-sariU5  .11   lleisicrliath,  authui.ty  of, 

distrusts  by  l,ea,  567 
I'alhoun,   J,  C.,  indictment  .igainst  de- 
mocracy. 93 
Calvin,  John.  176,  585 

action   of.    with   ngard   to    N.-rvetus. 
184;    and    Ills    defence   of    tlie 
same.   181 
attitude  of.  to  the  civil  [xjwer,  17981 
hostility  to,  of  r.uthrr.ins.  14; 
republican  views  of,  42,  4^ 
.-.ysteni   of  Church  govi-rnnienl,    177. 
79 
^-'.ilvinism  111  (ieiinany,  34^ 
Oalvinists. laiglish. tolerated  by Melanch- 

thou,  170  o  i:iife 
Camden,    Lord,    ci/i\/   in    ,lisf,ivoiir   of 

American  taxation,   ^^ 
1  ainpanclla,  ideal  society  of,"  270 
Cain|x>g!;io,  C.trdinal.   commentary  of, 

on  Zanchini,  559  '  j 

Canello.  d/fj  on  Machiavellis  un[Jopu- 

larity,  226  | 

Canning,  (i, ,  on  the  (|uestio!i  as  to  who 
reigned,  (ieorge  III.  or  his 
ministers,  583  ;   his  wisdom,  40    '• 

<  apalti.   Cardinal,    junior    I'resident    of  1 

Vatican  Council.  534  I 

<  ,'a[M'CrIatro.  411 


Capilupi.  Camillo,  author  of  /a>  .S/r„ia. 
:,vmm,i  ui  ( ■„,■/„  /.v.,  ,35.  j,., 
U-aring  on  the  (xisition  of  11,, 
i:ardinal  of  Lorraine.  1 -jo  :  .in,| 
others,  on  .Alessandria  s  inlurni.i. 
tion  as  to  forthcoming  ni.isviirp 
of  Huguenots.  114 
family,  gloritication  bv,  of  (  harles 
l-\.  for  the  ,St,  airtholonirw" 
t28iVi,y. 

HipiK.lyto.  Uishop  of  Kano,  s„p|„n 

given  by,  to  Charles  l.\.,  ,38-,, 

Capito,    Wolfgang    Kabricius,  ref„rni.r 

'?'■  174 
tapponi,  friend  of  Zollinger,  4^0 
as  federalist,  414 
Dollingers  studv  of,  402 
Capuchins,  tJenerAl  of,  an<l   the   Uu.ul. 

sition.  553 
Carbonari,    supporters   of,    J84  ,    their 

inipr)tcnce,  286 
<  ^^rcassonne,    no    Huguenot    h,,is„nTM 
at,  14a 
.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  436 
I  Cardinals,     approval    by,     of    ilir    >i. 
llartholomevv,   140 
opposition    of,    to    \',(ticaii    (  nuiicil, 

493 
Krench.  and  absolute  mon.irdiy   41 
Carena.  ■■/),- ()/fido  .S..S.  /ff,/«,.,/V,',„,,  ■• 
valuable  matter  in,  on  the  Inqui- 
sition, 560 
Carius,  works  of,  edited  by  Trent  Com- 
missioners, 21^ 
C.irlst.idt.  Andreas,  pi.lvganiy  duiv:.!l«| 

by,   159 
Carlyle.  Thom.is.   on   truth  as  basis  of 

success.  223 
<"arneades,  his  infusion  of  (ireek  ideis 
into  minds  of  Roman  sl.itcsmen. 
16 
Carouge,  and    the   Houeii   nKiss,icrc  "i 

Huguenots,  iig 
Caspari,  ,11  Dollinger's  house.  405 
Cistagna,  I'apal  Nuncio,  117 
Catechism  of  St.  .Sulpice.  L,m  s  (Educ- 
tions from.  571 
Catherine  de    .Medici,  (,^iu<!en-Motlicr  nf 
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challenge    of,    to    (,)uc-en     i;i]zal«-ih, 

122 
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principles.  215 
hints  of  the  intended  iiMssacic,  110. 

tri,  113-14 
jealous  for  her  merit  in  the  M.  lUr- 

tholomew,  130 
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long   premeditation   by,  of  the  nias- 

sucii'.   115 
methods  of,  to  iKiLince  Catholic  and 

Hugiicnot  [xmer,  103 
wrath    of,    at   (Jregory's  drniaiid   for 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Tolera- 
tion,  137 
on  the  death  of  her  daURhttr,  (Jueen 

of  Spain.  104  vT*  note 
died.  580-81 
Catholic  attitude  to  1  liiguenot  massacres, 
146-8  ;   change  in,  how  induced, 
148 
(;hurch,  see  Church 
countries,  revolution  more  fre<|uent  in, 
than  in  ["rotcstant,  and  why,  278 
Kmancipation  Act,  spiritual  fruits  of. 

gathered  liy  Wiseinan,  437 
legitimists    and    democracy,   link    \k- 
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and  scieiKir.  450-51 
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by,  140-41  j 

use  of  subterfuKc,  454  1 

Catholic    and     I'lcitrstant     intolerance, 
difference  betwc-en.  165.   168-70, 
186-7 
Catholicism,  in  the  iJark  .\);f-,  200 
ground    lost    by,    since    the    Middli' 

Ages,  593 
holiness  of,  h.itfil  by  its  enemies,  437 
identification    of.    with    some  secular 
cause  an    Ultramontane    jieculi- 
arity,  451 
lilieral,  supposed  founder  of,  588 
spreads  .as  an  institution  us  well  as  a 

doctrine,  246 
tendency  of,  189 
Catholics,  Knglish,  peculiarities  of  their 
position,  438  ;  unity  aimed  at  by 
them,  //. 
treatment  of,  by  the  Reformers,  157, 
162.  163.  168,  174.  178-9 
Cavalli,   Veneti.ui   ambassador,    on   the 
bad  management  of  the  St.  Ikir- 
tholomcw,  109 
Celts,  Gallic  and  Hritish,  why  conquered, 
241 
the  materials  less  than  the  impulse  of 
history  supplied  by,  240 
Champel,  half-burned  book  from.  569 
CkansoH  tie  A;  ( 'rohaiie,  565 
Character,    national,     influence   of,    on 

events,  limits  of,  557 
Charlemagne,  409 
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volution under,  285 
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conciliation    by.  of    rrotcstants, 
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rulers.  105 
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powers  after  the  massacre.  1 20 
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126.   141,   143 
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the  massacre.  1 1  j 
civil  war  resulting  from   persecutions 
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■05 
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ordered  by.  141 
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authority.  137 
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140.   147 
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threats  of  I'ius  V.  to.  139 
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death  of.  Sorbin's  account,  126-7 
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In  that  of,  24,  25 
universality  of,    intluence  of  n.itions 

on,  3irji 
why   koni.ms  op|x)Sed  establishment 
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freedom   in,  .ip|M-al  of  Christianity  to  ' 
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effects  on,  of  Teutonic  incision,  32 
intluence  on,  of  feudalism,  35 
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attitude  of.  to  isolation  of  n.itions 
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attitude  of.  to  WyclifTe.    Ilus,   .1,1,1 
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altitude  to  her,  /A 
both   aicepiiuK  .wid   preinnns  liw 
individual  to  lecciNe,   450,  how 
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censure     of,      ineflectual      aijaiiist 
■Machiavcllis  political  docli in, , 
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velli  s  (Kilicy,  22^ 
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Uollintjirs  vindic.uion  of,  404 
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fables  of,  Dollinger's  invesliKalicn 
of,  111  r.ipitJtiMn  ,/,■>  Mit/el- 
itllers,  418-21 

free  action  of.  test  of  li,e  con- 
stitution of  .Stale,  24b 

(ioldwin  Smiths  unfiir  estinutc 
of,  234 

in  Ireland,  (ioldwin  Sniilli\  m,-»> 
on.  259 

gie.it  work  (-alvation  rjf  soiiNi  .uid 
Us  subsidiaries,  448-., 
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of.  437-8 
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Church    and    Slate     Icutunic.     (|uarrcl  | 
between,     cause     of     rcMv.il     of 
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Cicero,  409 
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of,  on  (  harles  IX..   148 
Circiims/iUe,  as  motto  for  the  C'.itholic 
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C'iteaux,  5(>7 

Citizenship  in  .\thrns.  f>8 
"City  of  the  Sun."  an  ideal  society  de- 
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497 
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III,  25,  20 
Clay,  M.,  des|Kimleiu  y  of,  ,is  to  .\iiieri- 

cm  institutions.   579 
Clement    IV.,    I'oiie,    directions  of,   for 

liu|Uisilors,  5»o 
Clement   V.,    l'o|)e.  decrte  of,  on  privi- 

lef;e    of    ln(|uisitors,    diductions 

on,  o(  I.ea,  56») 
share  of,  in  the  tn.il  of  the   leniijlars, 

(;/,i/oii  poliltc.d  honesty,  214 

pulilicition  ol   /I  I'rinii^,  .iialioiiscd 

by,  214 

(  Icinenl    VIII  ,     I'ope    ( Aldolir,mdini), 

testimony   of.    on    preniidit.ilion 

of   the  .St.    h,irtlloloiiie\\,   114-15 
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Dollinjjir  s  love  l<ir,  381 
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'.Is.   '.('J 
murdetii   of,    124  ;    rc«.iid  of,  from 
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of  llisliops,   1807..  499 
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of  trinis  of  the  lei;al  reform  ol 

Index.  531 
Cologne,  Syiiod.it,  ami  inf.dlibility,  499 
Commines,     I'hilip    de,    on    levying    of 

taxes,  39 
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tour     story    „l    priesij    .md    Hi,-    .m 

IliirtholonieH  ilisproveil    mh 

<      oley.     Judge,      ,,.',■,/      |,y      |^,„.      ,, 

.\nieru.ui      iln-rty    nnd    goieri, 

meiii,  5M0 
oiK'mican     sy,i,in,     ||„.,    d.-ride.l     I, 

l.iilher,   Kio 
'  orsica,  ii>S 
1  orlfs,    lA.iios.,.    classe,!  «.,   ultr.irm.n 

Line,  451 
'  ouncil  ..f  .\rles  and  the  (  ount  of  I ,mi. 
lo,,    e.   5115 

(  ..unci!   01    t  oii^i.iricc,    supiKirt  ni    i„ 

the  (riijuisilion,  570 
Council  of  1, em.  m.  ijg;  |),,:iinger» 
investigations      of.      431  ,      a,;.^ 
tr.idnion,  513 
Council  of  T. n    Mohnoon,  313 
l-ournoi,  mtelituu.il  <|ualities  <,|,  ;8., 
(  ousiM.  \ii|,,i.  2,1^.   -aa,  5H., 

historic  tre.iiment  of  phdosopln .   uj 
{-raniuer,  430 
Creuzer,  405 
Olti.i-.  ,    v./.  70 

originator  of  notion  of  <iiigiii,i|  ,  „m- 
muiiism  of  Tiiankiiid,   17 

(roker,  St,-  (  ,i ng 

Cromwell.      (  Ihver.     CoiisliUitioiis     ov 
short  h\ed,   ^o 
study  of,  410 
CroiiiHell,      Ihom.is,    .u  .i.i.iiiu.ime    ,;|, 
with  //  /'rnuipe.  214 
•le.ilh  of,  a  joy  of  Melanchtlioii,  .1- 
'  u//l,li,;:,  hi,  hh-  of  I  lellw.ild.    ;;  ,        ' 
CiimlHTl.ind.  es|M,siior  of  (iroims,  4-. 
Cusa,    Cardui.il    of,    on   ehrisii.in   ,l,,c 
trine,  514 


I  Daniel,  hislori.in.  588 

l>ante.    I),.lliiiger  s  return    to  .studv  01, 
I  -fij 

1      key  to,  whert!  found.  574 
i       views  of.  on  conscience,  562 
j      and  (  ccco  d'Ascoli.  on  schism,  504 
l>.int.m.    his    action     m    the    kciiin   „: 

Terror.  266 
Oarboy.  Archbishop,  on   I'apil    Intill; 
bihty,  547 
opiMisitioii    of,    at     X'atic.in   (ouncil 
522 
Oaru,  revival  by,  of  flohenlohes  |h.Iri 

IJarwin,   Charles,    estimate    of  Cirlyl. 

223 
Ueak     on     Hungarian     admuiiMr.uion, 
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rVrrr*,  ihe  flrsi,  issued  Id  V.itii.m 
Council,  531  ;  witli<lriiv>n,  SJS 

Defoe,  IMnirl.  un  vt.iiil  nf  |iiiiici|ili' 
amunx  c(>iitfiii|Mir.iry  |K>litKi.ins. 

■'IV   llarrrliiiK,"    li.iil    i.ii    tuli-t.itHJii, 

18a 
|)t.-lt>rikk,  iriliti-rii  nf  M.uiiil.iy's  |kh»<t 

of  historiial  lUiluili.m.  385 

IK^Iit'lCUX.     fill     nf,     llHlclllslcins    III),    of 

l-<;i,  503.  t,^^ 
l)inii>cr.Ky  {sie  .j/in  Will  of  ihf  I'l  ':|jlr), 

aUi,inie  of.  with  cl"'s|Kitisiii.  J38 
alliance    of,    wilh    smialism  lj.iivfiil. 

t}3,  g3,  y8 
altitudr  ui,  of  Ari^lolli'.  71.  7 J 
,imt      (    itliiilic       l^'Kitiiiiisls,        lihl,, 

Ix-lwren,  yto 
curttinK   of,  ty  aiicimt   u'"stitiili'>n», 

>9 

(Irliiiilion  ami  iimli'in  ii's  of.  63 
•■nlKliU'iK'il  iilr.is  of  l.iltnirtif  011.  83 
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modfrn   mist  ikis  in   tiiu-  c(HKT|)tioii 

of.  03.  04 
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j;MviTniiuMit.  7<» 
.\theiii.in,     tyranny     ni.uiilisti'il    liy. 

13 

Swiss,  c)o 
flfiHticriiry   in    H.ur.'ft.    by  Sir    I'rskinc 

May.  61 
ifiiiocr.ilic  nu'lhiMl  of  Sotrates.  71 
principle,  triumph  of.  m  Kr.incc.  ri'sults 
of,  387 
iK'nitle,   l-.ithi:r,    574 
Dinin.irk,     religion     in.    DwIlingiT    imi, 

340-3' 
l)erby.  Lord,  cit>ti,  i8q 
I )<;scartf5,  advcxateof  pissive  oln-dieiu-*- 

to  kin);!>.  48 
Despotic  spirit,  old,  its  two  adversiries. 
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! H.'s|K)tibni  after   peace   of  Wrslph.ili.i. 

3*5 
alliance  of  democracy  with,  ^^i 
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relli^Mtii-,  (wrseciilion  in  paKaii 
and  iiH'di.eval  tinvs,  251 
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I  ouncil.  eli-clion  .mil  procii'diiiKs 
lit.  52i)-3i 

Dolciiio,    two  versions  of  Ihe  story  of, 
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t  har.icter  of.  403 

deil.iration  of.  on  y.\\x\\  necessity  foi 

lern|K>raI  ixiwer.  312-I3 
r.inie  of,  4(13 
historic.il    insiijlit   of,    llniititions   of 

40010 
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politics    niid   their   interest  for,   400- 

403 
reliance    fif    scholars    on,     in    theo- 
logical (lifficiiliies.  382-3 
silence  of  followers  of,  313-15 
style  of,   375-435  ;  own  estimate  of, 
432  ;   views  on,  and  methods  of. 

383'  3«5.  389-92 
tract    attrilmted    to,  on   Infallibilin , 

5".  5'3 
value   as    historian    of   the    Church, 

408-10 
views    of,    conipare<l    lo     Mdilers, 
378-9  ;     on     temporal     power, 
30 '-74 
visits  of,  to  Oxford,  403  ;    to   Koine, 

410-14 
\\  orks  by  — 

(  hunh  History,  interpretations  of. 
379-435  ;  source  of,  386  ;  new 
edition  of,  refused  liy,  392-3 

Ihiiienthum  unit  Jiidciillutm,  pub- 
lication of,  405-7 

llippotylus  iiini  K<illisfus.  publica- 
tion of,  404-5 

Kircke  und  A  irchcn,  argument  of, 
414-18;  description  of,  384-6; 
source  of,  386  ;  preface  to,  citiJ 
on  temporal  authority  of  the 
Church,  303-12;  purpose  of, 
371-4 

Hapstfiibcln  tht  Mitlclalltis, 
spurious  authority  of  the  Church. 
418-21 

Philowphiimena,  vindication  of 
Rome,  after  publication  of,  by, 
404 

Hrformation.  preparation  for,  392- 
4  ;  publication  of,  394  ;  ridi- 
culed in  Rome,  411;  style  of, 
393-7 
((/,•./««  attitude  of  Pius  IX.  and  the 
Council,  371 

character  of  I'ius  IX.,  365-6 

Council  of  Trent,  432 

Kngland's  attitude  to  tenifjoral 
power  of  I'ope,  415 

C.crman    loyalty   to    the    Church, 

370  71 
l.uther.  3y7 

mistaken  judgnunts  of  youth.  429 
St.  Dominic,  428 

the  temporal   power  of  the   l'o[xv 
414-15 
Doniinic-uis,     the,     theolo.ijy     of.     dis- 

countenanceil,  498 
I)onunis,  Oe,  432 
Oorner.  389 
Dort,  Canons  of,  580 
iJoyle,  402 


Duchesne,  .Vbln''.  400.  574 

on  the  idea  of  dcvelopuR  ut.  anil  »h^i 
impelled  its  acceptance,  592-3 
Dupanloup.  400.  425  ;  opjjo.Mtion  of. ., 
Vatican  Council,  522,  5a() 
defence  of  Syllabus  by,  424 
opposition     of,     to     I'apal     lempor,, 
power.  412 
Dui«-rron,     Cardinal,      on      An.im-m 
apparent,    in     St.     irena'us    ,in. 
Tertullian,  592 
Duplessis-Mornay,  forciwdinKs  of,  ak  t. 

Huguenot  perils,  107 
Dutch    indeix'tldence    due   to    mariliim 

successes,  103 
Dynastic     interest,     donniiam     in     (,i.| 
I'.uro|)ean  system,  273 
.It  the  Congress  of  X'ienna.  283 

Kbrard,  Dullingers  opinion  of  worli  i.i, 

420 
Ecclesiastical  authority,  functions  of  it 

ofitice,  460 
Echard,    .authority   on   the-    In'iuisitii.ii, 
554 
book  by.  on  .St.   Thomas,    pages  h\ 
another,  printed  in.  ;;8i, 
Eckstein,  character  of.  400 
ICcole  des  Charles,   pupils  of.  niethotN 

of,  561 
Kcole  Fran9aise,  574 
Edessa,  Archbishop  of,  at  comnii.ssion  1 1 
preparation  for  Vatican  Coum  J. 
500 
Edict  of  Nantes,  Revocation  of.  an  i?i- 
consistency,  170 
not  approved  by  Innocent  XI.,  147 
remarks  on,  260 
of  Pacification,  108 
of   Toleration,    deceitful,    of  rhar'> 
iX.,  117,  13s 
Elections,   indirect,    97  ;    not    always  .1 

safeguard  of  conservatism,  2 
Elizalieth,  (,)ueen  of  England,  Catheni  <■ 
<le'  Medici's  challenge  to  a  ni.!- 
sacre  of  Catholics.  122 
Dullingers  lenient  view  of.  410 
murder  of.   sanctioned    by   I'ius  \., 

>39 
not     alienatetl     by     Charlie     IN  s 

Huguenot  massacres,  120 
proposed    league    of.    for    Prole^l.ii  t 
defence,  Lutheran  protest.  145 
Elizabeth  ofValois,  lirst  wife  of  Philip  II. 

of  .Spain,  fate  of.  104  c^'  note 
I-;ilicott,  Dr. ,  Hishop  of  Gloucester  ,uul 
Hristol,   on   Lamennais.--  iheuiy. 

593 
Emerson,  R.  W. ,  on  attiimleof  ihe  I'-i 
Americans  to  politics.  578 
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Encyclical,    the,    of    1846,    Infallibility  ] 
proclainietl  in,  496  I 

England,  an  exception  to  the  coninioii 
law  of  dynastic  States  till  1745.. 
274 
indignation  ii  ,  at  the  idea  of  develop- 
ment ill  religion,  591 
Imiuisition  luver  admitted  into,  59 
status  of  kins^  in.  Canning  on,  583-4 
under  the  Stuarts,  I  hurch  and  litierty 
in,  308 
English  Catholics,    peculiarities  of  their 
position,    438  ;    Wisemans  per- 
sonal relations  with,  437,  43^ 
legal  system,  pioneer  work  of  Jeremy 

Hcnthaiii  in  reform  of,  3 
liberty,     adversary    of    the    despotic 

policy,  276 
nation,  endurance  of,  and  supremacy 
of,  in  art  of  labour.  60 
foremost  in  battle  for  lilx-rty.  59 
views  of,    on   the  Huguenot   mas- 
sacres, 144 
r.ice,  Christianity  a  cause  of  greatness 

of,  204 
writers,  Uullinger  s  acquaintance  » ilh. 
388 
F.ntreraont.     Countess,     marriage     of, 
with  Coligny.  Salviatis    denun- 
ciation on .  1 1  o 
K.,tvos    on    lay     interest     in     religious 

government,  510 
Ephialtes  and  democracy,  68 
Epictetus,  406 
Epicurus  on  purpose  of  foun<l.itioii  of 

societies,  18 
Equality,  passion  for,  in  France,  57.  58 
subversive      theory     proclaimed     by 
Rousseau.  273  :  making  French 
Revolution  (1789)  disastrous  to 
liberty,  88 
of  fortune,  and  class  interests.  69 
(Kilitical.  observations  on  the  right  to, 
362 
Erasmus,  his  idea  of  renovating  society 
on    the    principles   of  self-sacri- 
fice, 58 
Erhle,  Father,  552,  560,  574 
Essenes,  disappearance  of,  66 

idea    ■  f    renovating    society   on    the 

,  ,  iiiciples  of  self-s.acrifice.  58 
slavery,  lioth  in  principle  and  pr.ic- 
tice.  rejected  by.  26 
Ethical  offices  of  the  Church   not   ex- 
clusively hers.  448-9 
Ethnology    and    Geography   united,    in 
relation  to  security  of  free  institu- 
tions. Mill  on.  286 
Eudsemon-lohannes.    praise   given  by, 
to  the  St.  Bartholomew ,  147 


Eugenius  IV.,  fope,  election  of,  355 
Euphemus,  li/i-J,  70 
Ki:ro|K-,  attitude  of,  to  the  French  mas- 
sacre of  Huguenots,  120,  124-5  • 
progress   of  democracy  in.   85  ; 
theory   of   .Naticnality    in,    how 
awakened,  275 
civilised,   to  what  its  preservation  is 

due  according  to  I.ea,  568 
Katin,    frequency    in,    of  revolution, 

278  ;  its  object,  280-81 
Western,    retrogression    in    arts    and 
sciences   due    to   domination   of 
Teutons.  32,  33 
tlie    two    conciuests    of,    and  th<ir 
effects    on   social   ideas.    278    f/ 
se./. 
European  hlieralism  and  conservatism, 
582-3 
system,    the   old.    reigning    families, 
not    nationalities,   dominant    in, 

273 
Kutychius,  Lea'sremarkson, challenged, 

563 
ENCOmmunication,    of    Krohschanimer. 

477 
what    it    involves,    according    to    the 
confession   of  Schmalkald,  etc.. 

158 
Evnicric.    author    of   the   Directoriuni, 
I  'resident  of  Arragoiiese  tribunal 
against  heretics,  558,  559 


Fables  of  the  Church  (PafslfaN-ln  Jes 

MilfilrJU-rs),  Dollingers  in- 
vestigations of,  418-21 

Faenza,     why    nienao-d    by     I'ius  V., 

Faith    not    to    be  kept    with    h'-i'  tic~. 

Catholic  theory  on.  140-41 
Falloux.  value  of.  as  historian,  400 

opposition  of,  to  Montalembert.  425 
False  principles,  place  of.   in  social  life 

of  nations.  272 
Fantuzzi,  compiler  of  history.  3S7 
Farel.    death  of  Servetus  approved  by. 

•85 
Farnese.  Cardinal,  see  I'aul  II'..  i'op<' 
I  F.italism,  philosophy  of  historians.  221 
F.auriel.  565 
Federal      government,      views     on,     of 

Hamilton,  581-3 
!  I'ederalism,    most    effective    check    on 
deniocr.acy,  98  ;  value  of,  20 
Fi-d,-i\ilist.    The.  by  .Mexander  Hamil- 
ton, various  views  on,  581 
Federal    form    of    .\merican    constitu- 
tion,  said  not  to  he  understood 
by  Tocqueville.  576 
Ftinelon,  his  idea  of  renovating  society 
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on  Ihe  principles  of  self-sacrifice, 
58 
on  absolutism,  433 
on  domains  as  dowries.  273 
on  national  distress,  49 
Ferdinand   I.,    IJcillinKer's  lenient   esti- 
mate of,  410 
Kerdinand  II.,  lX)llinKer's  lenient  esti- 
mate of,  410 
Kerralz,   despatches   of,   on  attitude   of 
Koman   Court    to  the   St.    Bar- 
tholomew, unused,  102 
quarrels    of,     with    the    Cardinal    of 

l-orraine.  129 
true     p^irticulars     of     the      Navarre 

marri.ige  .iceording  to,  131-2 
on  the  attitude  of  (ircgory  XIII.  on 
hearing  of  the  St.  Harthoiomew, 
132-3  note 
I'errara,  .Mfonso,   Duke  of,  ,1  massacre 
of  Huguenots  advised  by  1 1564). 
108  er=  tiole 
i'errari,    590 ;     Uollinger  s    iriliute    to, 
417 
on  Machiavelli's  character,  226 
I'errier,      l)u,    Catherine    de'    Medici',-, 
words  to,   on    the   death  of   the 
(.lueen   of  Spain   and    the    mas- 
.Sitcre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  104 
Kerrieres,  122 
Kessler,  ice  St.  I'ulten,  Bishop  of 
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I'eud.ilism,     alien     lo    the    sentiment  of 
France,  279 
growth   of,    34  ;    effect     on    Church, 

245 
struggles    of,    wit.i    tlie    Church.    34, 
35 
Kenorlem,   Macliiavellis    loyalty  upheld 
by,  229 
on  political  expediency,  224 
Fichte.  J.  S. ,  cited  m  praise  of  .Machia- 
velli's policy,  228 
I'icktr,   I'rof. ,   account   by,    of   the  In- 
quisition, 426 
on  the  real  contriver  of  the   Inquisi- 
tion's rule  by  terror.  55  ^ 
First   Empire,   the   1  rencli,    lhins;s  most 
.;  oppressed  by,   the   causes   of  its 
ilownfall,  281 
Fischer,  Kuno,  trace  of   .Machiavelli    in 

metaphysics  of,  228 
Fisher,   John,  Bishop  of   Rochester,  on 

persecution,  570 
Flaminian    (Jate,  ancient    custom    con- 
nected with,   136 
Flaminius,    works    of,    edited  by    Trent 

Commissioners,  2 it; 
Fleury,   style  of,    Uollinger's   compared 

to,  381 
I'lint,    Professor  Rofiert,    572  ;  Histori- 


cal   Hkilosofhy    in    France  an 
French    Belgium    and    Swilsti 
land,  review,  588 
critical  faculty  strong  in,  591 
nature  of  his  superiority    as    writsr 
588-9  ;  some  defects,  589-90 
Florence,  prepared  for  the  St.  Uarlholc 

mew,  109 
Fontana,   authority  on  the   Inquisition 

554 
Forbes  ( Bishop  of  Brechin),  Dollinger' 

intimacy  with,  416 
Force  replaced  by  opinion  as  Catholu 

tribunal,  148 
Foreign  rulers,    objection    to,   a-    ihi'i 

cause  of  popular  risings,  2S4 
F'orgery,    Church    authority    supportci 

'')'.  S'l.  5>3 
Formosus,  563 
Fors  de  H6arn,  the,  56b 
"  Fourth  Ustate,"  rise  of,  67 
Fox,  Charles  James.  54 
France,  absolute  monarchy  m,  48  :  1.  .w 
built  up,  41 
the  Church    in,    and    Proteslaiitisrii 

IXillinger  on,  337 
democratic   principle  in,   its  tiiuniiil, 
the  cause  of  the  energy  of  th  ■ 
national  theory,  387 
feudalism  alien  to,  279 
(jallican  theory    in,   with    res|)ect  ti. 

reigning  houses,  35 
governed  by  Paris  during  Revoluticii 

of  1789.,  88 
of  history,  how,  and  why,  it  fell.  277 
inheient  absence  of  political  frcednm 
and   presence  of  absolutism  in, 
237-40 
kingdom  of.  how  evolved.  278 
opposition  in.  to   I.amennais's  I'lt'a 

inontanism.  463-4 
pa.s.sion  in,  for  ecpiality,  57,  158 
political  ideas  concerning,  of  Charl'-, 

IX.,  anil  of  kichelieii,  116 
removal  of  Papacy  10.  370 
and  representation  on  Vatic.nnCouiKi!. 
504- 5 
"  the  slave  of  heretics  "  accordiiii;  u> 
Pius  V. .  105 
restored  monarchy  of.    ifc  Rcstoratin!. 
Franchi  at  Council  of  Bishops  in  1867 

499 
Francis  Joseph,  F.mperor   of  .\ustn;i,  ii' 

1859.,  287 
Fianciscan    masters,   the,   ami  th-  idc. 
of  development  in  religion,  592 
Franciscans,  CJeneral  of,  on  the  pl.nnneri 
character   of   the   .St.    liartholo 
mew,  124 
struggle  of  Avignon  with,  552 
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Franklin,  Henjaniiii,  irreligious  tone  of, 

584 
Kranks,   pre;\nilile  of  the  Salic  law  of, 

aoo 
Kranzelin  on  commission  of  prep.iration 

for  Vatican  Council,  500 
Kreilcric    the   (Jreat    and    Machiavellis 

political  schemes,  227 
ignorant   opposition    of,   to    Machia- 

velli's  works,  218 
Frederic  II.,   Kniperor,   treaty  of,   with 

the  Church,  555 
Lombard  law  of,  152  ;   its  provisions, 

555.  556 
l''ree  institutions,  .1  generally  nccess.\ry 

condition  for  sccuriiif;.  Mil'  ""• 
28O 
I'rcfdoni  (see  iiho  LiUrty)  accorded  to 
Knglish  Catholics.  438 
in  antiquity — 

ai?e  of  Pericles,  y 

aiitiquity  of   liljerty.   modernity  of 

despotism,  5 
cause    of    liberty   tx'nctited      .lore 
under      Roman      Knipire     than 
under  Kepublic.  15 
dangers   of    mon.ircliy.    of  .aristo- 
cracy and  democracy,   19,  20 
diH:line   of  .Athenian    constitution, 

II 
definition  of  lilierty,  3 
e.irly  communism  and    utilitari.m- 

isni,  17.  18 
ein.incipation  by  Stoics  of  mankind 

from  despotic  rule,  24 
guiding   principle   of   Roman    Re- 
public, 13 
highest  teaching  of  cl.issical  civilisa- 
tion po\verles>  to  avert  despotism. 
27 
history  of  institutions  olten  decep- 
tive and  illusive,  2 
implicit    opposition    of    Stoics   to 

principle  of  slavery,  25,  26 
inrtuence   of   ("liri-,tlaiiity  over  the 

Slate,  gradual.  27 
infusion  of  (ircek  ide.is  of  states- 

nhanship  .iiiiong  Romans,  16 
lilx-rty,    highest    political    end.    22. 

23,  24 
limitation  and  excess  ill   duties  of 

State,  4 
methcxl  of  growth  of  constitution.  5 
n.iture  of  governnieiU  of  Israelites. 

4 

object  of  constitutions,  10 

reform    in    linglish    legal    system 

instituteil  by  Jeremy  IkMUham,  3 
representati\e    govermnent,   em.in- 

cipation  of  slaves,  and  lilx-Tty  of 


of 
by 


conscience     not     a     subject 
classical  literature,  25,  26 
revision    of    laws    of    Athens 

Solon,  6 
sanction  of  Christ  the  true  defini- 
tion of  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, 29 
teaching   of    Plato    and    Aristotle 

respecting  |X)litics,  23 
teaching  of  Pythagoras  and  Hera- 

clitus  of  Kphesus,  21,  22 
triumphs  due  to  minorities,  1,  4 
v.ilue  of  federalism,  20 
vice  of  the  Classic  Stale,  16 
wisest  minds  among  the  ancients 
t.iinted  with  perverted  morality, 
i3 
Freedom  in  Christianity,  history  of — 
Christianity  employed  by  Constanline 
to  strengthen  his  empire,  30,  31 
civil,  its  two  worst  enemies,  300 
lonscience,   a   postulate  of    religious 
revolution,  153 
Freeholders,    "divine  right  of,"  estab- 
lished by  Revolution  of  1688.,  54 
Freeman.  Dullinger  on,  .as  a  historian. 
421 
on  Momniscn  s  want  of  gcin'ruus  sen- 
timent, 222 
l-'rench  ///■/;'.««.   see  Histori^.H    I'hilo- 

sof-liy  in  J-'rii/iiv  <iiiJ 
French  Catholics,  re,isoin  of  their  con- 
fusion t)elween  piety  aiul  ferocity, 

■41 

clergy,    and    the    St.     Martholoniew, 

126-7   i'-=  H.'/.'i 

monarchy,  aid  of  the  demoir.acy  in 
estai)li.shing  and  in  demolishing, 
re.isons  for  l>oth.  278-80 

|XM(ile,   attitudi;  of.   to  and  after    the 
Huguenot  ai.issa'.res,  143  iV  .<<■/. 
liow  reg.irded  after  the  Kevolutioii. 
277 

provincial  massacres  of  llugueiioi-, 
iiS-io.   134 

writers,    iiilUieiice    of,    on    Ujiiingi  r, 

387 
scholarship.    <lcixMulence  on,   of  Mr. 

H.  C.  I.ca,  558 
French  Republic  of  1848.  of  what  school 

the  triumph.  590 
French      Revolution,      v-      Revolution, 

French 
Frohschammer.  473-7 
corillict   with   R')im' 

473-483 

I'ulcodius,  Cardinal.  .< 
Fulda,  council  of  bishops  at.  517 
i-unds  of  the  Church,  proposeil  ilisp.i 
of.  in  Italy.  509 
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(iallicanism,  corruption  of  Christianity, 
463.  534 
Laniennais's  trusadc  aKainst.  464 
theory    of.     1111    rciKiiinK    houses    in 
I'Vancf,  35 
tianis,  439;  ilcfeiKler  of  the  lm|uisition, 

573 
(ianKaiielii.    tardinal,    inHuenie  of,  on 

IJi.llinKer,  434 
(iaspary.  »//<•./  on  Machia\elli's  loyally, 

230 
Gass,   on  St.  Anthony  s  life  anil  origin 

of  niona^ticisni,  420 
(i.iul,    Konian,    'oleranti;    in,    of  abso- 

lnli»ni,  279 
(«;:<•//<•  i/i  JniHif  anil  universal  suftrage, 

590 
(ieneva,  trial  of  .Strvetus  at.  184 
Genlis,    Huguenot    innunaniler,    defeat 
of,  the  coiisequcnies  to  Coligny, 
116,  1 17,  141 
tieiioa,  extinction  of,  as  .State,  283 
lienti  ii/i\/  on  Machiavelli's  polity, 
George  III.,  King  of  Kngl.uul,  583 
(ieorge  IV.,  King  of  Kngland.  583 
German,     or     Teutonic,     conqiust 
liurope.     its    consequences, 
ei  scq. 
writers,  as  iniiuencing  Dullinger,  389 
Germany.  cfTeet  on.  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  liartholomew.  124,   143 
rrotestaniisni  in  (1572),  103 
theology    of.    unique    and    scientific, 

3«7.  347-351.  37<>.  471-482 
union  of,  223 
and  the  Vatican  t'ouncil  — 
circular  of  German  bishops  to,  517 
opposition  in,  503  ;  and  to  Infalli- 
bility,   500 ;    representation    of, 
505 
Gerson,  562  ;  citt\<,  191 
Gervinus.    G.    G.,    on     Machiavelli    ,-ts 

prophet  of  modern  politics,  229 
(ihil)e!Iiucs,  political  theory  of,  37 
•  iiblmn,  Kdward,  389 
(licseler,     Dollingers    dislike    of,    389, 

and  estimate  of,  404 
<  iinoulhi.ac,  on  Papal  Infallibility,  540 

on  Strossmayers  inHuence.  536 
<iiot)erti,  followers  of.  314 

■   ■   •'physics  of.  Dollinger's  love  for, 
381 
(iirondists,  objects  of,  263 
(Jladstone,  \V.    K..   Acton's  admiration 
for,   xxiii  ;   and   IJollinger.   letter 
to.  on  the  Irish  question.   434  ; 
estimate    of  historical  judgment 
and  style.    416;    intercourse  of. 
400 
policy  of,  feared  in  Rome.  507 


>f. 


Glcticoe,  massacre  of,  218,  410 
(jneist,  377 

Gonzaga,  Lewis,  i«  Nevers 
•  iorres,  Joseph,  282,  405 
centre  of  .Munich  group  of  theologians 
386 
Gottingen,    378  ;    seminary    pupils 

methods  of,  561 
Government,    authority    of,   defined   l,v 
Divine  sanction  of  I 'hrist,  2(i 
Catholic  view  of.  260 
chief  duty  of,  to   maintain    polii,i,i| 

right,  449 
American,  Judge  Cooley  on,  jSo 
(iracchus,  opposition  to  Octavius.  -ju 
(iranl,  General  L'lysses,  579 
(jmnvelle.  Cardinal,  Viceroy  of  .V.iples. 
on  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew,    125,      140  ;      on     Ah,i  s 
prisoners,  142 
(iialian.  557 

Gratry,  letters  of,  to  the  Archhisliop  .,f 
Mechlin,     on    divisions    in    \\v 
Church,  537-8 
on  the  Inquisition,  424 
tribute  from,  to  Uollinger.  424 
ciM  on  Veuillot's  school,  429 
(ireece.     national     beliefs     yieldiiit;    to 
doubt    during    age   of    I'liults 
8,9 
[X)litiis   of,    infused    into    minds    uf 
Koman  statesmen,  16 
Greek  Church,  development  of,  33J.3 

revolution,  causes  united  in,  284 
Greeks,  democracy  of,  66 
as  makers  of  historj',  240 
slavery  discouraged  by,  63 
Gregory  VII.,    Po|k;,  deception  o;,  bv 
hierai-.-hical  liclions,  420 
and  demo,  lacy,  80 
his  disparagemciit  of  civil  amhoritios, 

36 
Gregory  IX..  Pipe,  430 

ap|)ointed   (Jiiali     is   first    lnqui<ito:. 

553 
Lea's   view  of.   as    intellectual    oris 
nator    of    the    Inquisition,    ;^;. 
SS7 
Gregory  \.,  Pope,  .and  the  Iiuiuisilion, 

426 
Gregory  XII 1.,  Poix>,  430 
and   the   Massacre  of    St 
mew — 
Hull  of,  on,  lot.  134 
complicity  of,  discussed 
fate  of  his  lettrrs  to  France, 
previous  knowledge  of.  no.  i  ift 
receipt  of  the  new  s  liy,  his  |)ul)lic  ainl 
private  attitude,    and   his  rcpK. 
»32-5.  '37 
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urges  full  and  complete  t-xlirpalion 

of  Huguenots,  14a 
condmi    is  viewed  by  French  nnd 

by  Italians,  148 
reply.  137 

undue  hatred  of.  coiise(|iifiit  on  his 
attitude  to  the  mattir.  138 
and  the  Navarre  niarri.me.  his  steady 

opposition,  105,  111.  113-  "^ 
on  destruction   as  result  of  sedition, 
316 
(iregory  XVI.,  I'oix-,  iiersoii.il  fallibility 
of,  admitted,  and  denounced  by 
I^unennais,  465,  46fi 
(irenoble,  Bishop  of,  doctrine  of  Papal 
Infallibility  admitted  by,  528 
excUidedfroni  Cdmmi?sioiuin  Dogma, 

530 
on  dogm.itie  decries  of  tile  Vatican 
Council,  533 
(irey.  Lord,  319 
(irotius.  432  ;  days  of,  223 

founder    of    study    of    real    political 

science,  46 

on  the  principles  of  law,  46  1 

Cc.nla,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  successor  of] 

Moneta  and  St.  Dominic,  553      I 

and  the  burning  of  heretics,  555-6        I 

(iuelphs,  political  theory  of,  36  | 

(Juicciardini,    Krancesco,    abndijed    by  j 

Trent  (,'omniissioners,  215 
Uuidonis.    IVrnardus,    fret|Ufnl',y    cited 
by  I.ea,  568 
leading   authority    of   the    fourteenth 

century,  559 
/•rarlilia  of,  558 

protests  of,  on  Clement  \'.s  de<ri'<- 
on  privili'ge  of  Inquisitors,  56(1 
Ciuise.    Duke    of,    initi.itive    of.    in    the 
massacre    of    St.    liarlholoniew, 
1 12 
ri!called  to  i-r.mce.  213 
slain  by  Henry  111.  of  Kr.-.iice,  121 
(luise.  House  of,  112,  Ii3 
(iuizot.  400 

on  the  eightcentii  century,  585 

on   Hamilton'-  \w>rk   T'lc  l-Vdnjli-!. 

581 

on  iniportame.  to  .ill  drnnnimalKJiis, 

of  tin-  Vatii-an  Council.  403 
wisdom  ot.  401 
(iimther,  47^ 
(airney.  Arciier.  .il.niu  of,  at  D.Ilingors 

views.  382 
(aivon  on  the  munler  of  h.Telio.  147 


//■■■Awt  Corfu!  MX.  principle  orisiina 

in  Middle  .\s,'es.  30 
Uabsburg  family,  contests  of,  274 


Halifax, ''Archbiihop  of  (Conolly).   on 
till-  dogmatic  decreir,  533 
opposiiiiin    of,    at    Vatican    Council, 

523 
on  Scriptural  authority,  547 
Halifax,  (Jeorge  Savile,  l.ord,  53 
Hallam,  Henry,  favour,ible  comparison 
of    theory   of   //   Priniipt   w  lli 
other  political  theories,  224 
Hamilton,  .Mesander,  eulogised,  581-3 
history,  tieatment  of  philosophy,  3l'o 
political  ex.im|ile  of,  586 
views  of,  as  cited  by  liryce,  578 
Harnack.  estimate  of  Dolling"  r,  434 
Harrington,  political  writer  in  advance 

of  his  lime,  51 
Hartwig,  230 

Hase,    Prof.   K..   ciletl  on   political   ex- 
pediency, view  of,  on  importanci: 
of  Vatican    Council    to   all    de- 
nominations, 493 
Haurftiu,    Hisloin-    l.itt.'i.tin-    by,    <li- 
vergence  from,  of  I.ea,  558,  563 
Havet,  555 
Havnald,    Archbishop    of    C  olocza,    at 

Council  of  I'.ishops.  1867.,  4<,g 
Hefcle.  delender  of  the  Imiuisition,  57s 
esiiniate  by.  of  DrlhiiKer,  434 
on  Pnpnl  Infallibility,  540.  544 
on  valiililv  o!  dicta  ot  \  aticaii  t:ouncil. 

548' 
lUn''!,  Call,  friend  of  D..llinger,  420 

Hegel,  G.  W.  v..  580,  59° 

definiti'.ii    by,    of    universal    history, 

2^4 
as  enemy  of  religion,  Diilhugcr"!!  dis- 

paraginij  view  of,  376,  381 
master  of  Cousin,  589 
posthumous  work  of,  385 
vit'ttof,  on   Development  of  I,ilK-rty. 
596 
Henry   HI..    King   of   Ir.ince   [see  a/sx 
\  Anjou,  Duke  of! ,  44.  580 

DuUinger's  li-nient  e-;:ni.ite  of,  410 
hopes  of  his  destioving  the  Huguenot- 
root  and  bnui'.-h.   142  ;  urged  on 
I  him  by  Mu/ui.   143 

and  the  murder  of  die  (iuises.    12 !, 

213 
reliance  of.  on  //  /■;-/«.//<■,  215 
Henry  IV. .  King  of  I  ranee,  sec  Navarre, 
King  of 
i  Ileraclitus,'  of    I'-iili'sus,    on    the    su- 
premacy   of   reason    and    divine 
origin  of  laws.  21.  22 
Hiiberl,    cil.J    to    .show    Machiavellis 
sacrifice  to  unity,  229 
,ted     HenKr.  1.  (1..  375 

on  //  I'liin ipi\  228 
Heresv   liiv  n!-'   Intolerance,    I'ersecu- 
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tion,  iimJ  'roleralinn),  Ixioks  on, 
■lerinitinn  of,  by  the  .\rchblsho|> 
of  CnloKiif,  jji 

•  '.ilvin's  views  on  puniithniont,    i8i  ; 

its  famous  refutation,  182 

•  austs  of,  ill  Krohschaninier,  481 
<le|K'iuknt  on  the  Statu,  317 
laws  of  Kreilerii-  II.  on,  153,  ^55 
punish.iMe  l»y  ile.ith,  doctrine  of  the 

I  hurch,  2i6-iq 
niethwls    of    ilealInK    with    the     Re- 
formers citeJ  on,  154,  157.  163- 
><H,  166,  167,   175,  181,  183 
Heretics,     attitude     towards,      of  '.St. 
I>ominic,  554 
Catholic    theory  on   the   |)ro()er   way 
to  deal  with,   5(19  :  discredit  in- 
curred fiom,  140-11 
a  prominent  dissentient,  i.|(  I 

divisions  amoni;,  103  j 

lirst  |)roscril»<l  in  Aragon,  557-^8         | 
murder  of,  (luyon  on,  147  '  , 

Hermann,     reliame    of    DolliuKer 

authority  of,  403 
Hernias,  406 
Hermes      ,ind      follo«irs     denied 

power  of  Me /«,/i  1.  473  I 

Hesse,    Landfiraie  ..f,   hitjamy  of,  why 
condone<l     by     I.uther,     160    &•  ] 

Hindoos,    stationary  n,itional   ch.aracter 

of,  241 
J  li.storians,  qualities  of,  revealed  by  use 

maile  of  their  authorities,  23:; 
sciemitic,    method    of.    how    differing 

from  that  of  artist  and  annalist, 

llistoriiuil    /•hi/ii!,t/>hy    in    /'nime    and 
l-'ieiuh    IWIxium    and    Swttzer- 
l,ind.    by    koherl    Hint,    rcfir.c 
588 
History,      deductions     of,      Dullinger's 
theory,  389-1^2  ;  not  drawn  from 
mor.d  standiirds,  219-21 
l>olhnj;er's  work  in,  375-435 
'■(|uity    of,    deductions    drawn     from 

.iction,  219 
tioti  seen  in,  ^94 
no  consciince  in,    H.irtwisj's  opinion 

of,  ;'3o 
te.iching  of.    D.illinger's  desertion  of 

theoloj^y  for.  379-83 
theory  of,  1  Jollinger's  view,  385 
History.    .1,    of  the    /ni/iiiiilioii    of  the 
Middle  Afies.  by  Henry  Charles 
I.ea,  rniitp,  551 
Hobbes,     Thomas,   advocate  of   pa.ssive 
otxvlience  to  kings,  48 
.ind  Machi.ivelli*  policy,  228 
Holier,   J  34 


Hogendorp,   on   the  .\merican   Kevolu 
lion  and  the  decline  of  nligior 
in  .America  (circ.   1784),  584 
Hohenlohe,  I'rince.  defeat  of  his  |joliiy, 
5" 
defeated  by  L'ltramontanes,  505 
OolliuKcr  secreliiry  to,  385 
oppo.sed  to  discussion  of  Infallibihiy 
at  N'atican  C.'outicil.  503-4 
flohen/ollern,     house    of,     contests    .1 

Silesia  with,  375 
Holland,   see  <iiso    Low   (Jouniries   and 
Netherlands,     declares    for    ihr 
I'rince  of  Orange,  103 
republican,  an  exception  to  conun.ni 
law  of  dynastic  slates.  374 
Hoist  on  Hamilton's  genius,  581 
/  'erfissuiii;sj;fschi<h/e.  by,  577 
Holy    Alliance,  originated'  by    lU.nlii, 
377  ;    the  devotion  of,   to  .ihso- 
lulist  interests,  282  ;  .ind  to  sup- 
pressiim    of   the    revolution    :ii;,| 
nation.il  spirit,  283 
i/om,-  and  /\ii,i;;n  AViieiv.    I  lie.  :,ct;nii 
concerning,  of  Wiseman.  439  ^o; 
"leprecated,  440  c/  .,/. ;  hisc.jni- 
plaints  investigateil.  44J-.H  ;  nn^l 
replied  to,   443-44;    how    Wis,- 
man    came    to    misconceive   the 
words  ol'  the  A'a-icii<,  444  ,7  ,„■,/,  , 
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cl,  .rns,    Uased  on    r.ice  oTily,    futility 
of,  an  iii^tance,  20; 
Nationality,  e5.--ay  on,  270 

au\ili,iry  and  substatu.-  of  prescnt-d,,) 

revoUitii.n,  276 
deni.il  of,  what  it  implies,  luj 
evolution  of,  tliree  stages  m.  28  (j. 
and  delinition  of,  in  its  final  /(■rin. 

idea  of,  as  influencing  modi-rn  thor.:;ht 

greater  than  thai  of  liUrty.  5'. 
modern   theory   of,   greatest   advi  i.tte 
of  rights  of,  297 
historical    importance   of,    it^    Ium 

chief  causes,  208,  299 
how    awakened    in     Euro[ie     J73, 
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its    parenugc,    277, 
liow  first  seen,   278 


275,    276 
286,    287 

281,  286  I 

mission  of,  in  tlir  world,  300 
mure  .ihsurd  und  criniiiial  tlwii  that 

of  Socialism.  300 
political    cliar.ictL-r   and    value    of, 

discussed,  aio  et  se/. 
.1  retrograde  step  in  history,  298 
rights  of,  and  greatest  adversary  of, 

297 
some  of  its  lirst  supjxirters,  281-2 
a  subversive  theory,  273 
summing  up  of,  287.8 
political    theory    of,    in    contradiction 

with  the  historic  nation,  243 
the  true,  294.  295 
N.ations,    difli-ri-'nt,   in    one    State,   con- 
siderations reg.irding,  289  t/  u'</. 
N'aude,  hasis  of  hi>  a|)ology  for  Charles 

IX..  147 
Navarre,  Henry,  King  of,  later  Henry 
IV.,  King  of  Fr.mee,  44 
marriage  of,  with  Marj;.iret  of  Valois. 
opposed  l)y  the  I'opes.  105,  109, 
III,  128  ;  real  facts  reijarding, 
131-3;  represent, ilioni  on,  of 
Charles  IX.  and  his  mother. 
135  ;  dissolution  of.  Iiy  I'aul  \'. , 

114 
murder  of.  schemed  .is  .1  good  deed, 

•39 
and  the  proposed  league  of  Protestant 

defence,   1 45 

Navarre,  (Jueen  of  (Margaret  of  Valois), 
death  of,  reckoned  on  in  I'ranci'. 
109,  and  t(V  Marriage,  under 
Navarre.  Henry.  King  of 

Ne;inder,  rank  of.  421 
special  gifts  of,  555 
unconventionality  of,  384 

Nelson.  592 

Netherlands  (nv  alio  Holland  ami  I-o\v 
Countries),  deposition  of  I'hilip 
II..  and  establishment  of  repub- 
lic, 44 
republic  of,  inaugurated  reign  of  law 
through  freedom  of  press.  50 

Nevcrs,  Duke  of  (Lewis  tionzaga).  high 
station  of,  128 
share  of,  in  the  Massacn-  of  St. 
B.arlholomew,  no;  his  "  ill-timed 
generosity"  on  this  occasion, 
122  ;  praises  of.  by  Capilupi.  129 

Newman,   John    Henry,    (Jardinal,  573. 

592.  593 
distinction  drawn  Iwtween   l'o|ie  and 

Court.  417 
DoUinger's  e.irly  appreciation  of,  395  ; 
intercourse  with,  402 


Napoleon  HI.  not  condemned  by,  413 
theory  of  development  different  from 

Zollinger's,  407-8 
tileit  on  papal  authority,  423 
Nicholas  1..  431 

.N'iebuhr.   581  ;   association  of  his  con- 
servatism with  revolutionary  ideas 
of  .Ma/zini,  59 
Dollinger's  gratitude  to,  393 
Ninies,  llishop  of,  on  infallibility,  515  ; 

opposed  to  discussion  of,  501 
Nlmes  ( city ),  ,10  Huguenot  massacres  at. 

143 

Nippold,   rank   of   Dollinger   estimated 

by,  386 

Nourrison  cited  on  Machiavelli's  sin- 
cerity, 227 

Nugent,  Count,  proclamation  by,  on 
Italian  inde|)endence,  285 

Nuremlierg,  Analjaptists  at,  157 


Octavius,  opposition  of  (jracchiis  to. 
76 

Odescalchi.  character  of,  433 

CEcol.impadius.  Joannes,  opinions  of. 
on  Church  government,  176-7 

Olliuer.  upposilion  of.  to  French  lay 
representation  in  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, 504 

Orange,  I'rince  of  (Wilham  the  Silent). 

44 
alliance  made  with,  by  Ch.irles   IX.. 

'OS 

decl.iration  for  (15721.  of  province  of 

Holland.  103 
Huguenot   expedition    to  aid.    failure 

of  results.  1  ib,   141 
not  alienated  by  Charles  IX. 's  Hugue- 
not massacres.   120 
Originei    iff     Ai     /-'ni/icf     ('on/,'m/>or- 

airtr',  569 
Orleans,  Bishop  of,  attitude  of,  to  p.ipa! 
infallibility,  228.  316,  518.  523, 

524 

at  Council  of  nisho|)s,   1867.,  500 

patriotism  of  (1802).  445 
permission  n-fused  to.  for  publication 

of   reply   to    th(--   Archbishop    of 

Mechlin.  537 
promotion   of    V'.iticm    Council    by. 

493 
unacknowledged  agreement  with  Dol- 

lintjiT,  316 
on    validity    of     V.atican     Council's 

decrees.  549 
Orleans,  city  of,   horrors  of  Huguenot 

mass.icre  at,  124 
Orleans  dynasty,  result  of  appe.al  from. 

in  1848.,  590 
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Orsi.  Ddllinger's  tiitmte  to,  387 
Orsitii.  <'ardin;il,    Leg.itini.'   mission  of, 

to  Krancc,  his  instructions,  137  ; 

Ch.irles  IX.'s  rppirsi'nlationj  to 

him,  138 
0>cott,   Wisemans   work   ns   I'resident 

of,  438 
Osiaiidcr,  Andreas,  tited  on  toleration, 

157 
Ossat,  I)',  1 14  C-'  th'l,- 
Overl»-ck,  on  KpistU-  to  Diojjmti'.s.  420 
Oxford    niovi  iiietit.    Dullinijer    told    of, 
by  Hre\\tT,  402 
Wiseman's  intiucnee  on.  438 

I'adtrlKirn,  Bishop  of,  on  infallibility  of 
I'ope,  518 

I'aine,  Thomas,  585  ;  eitatiun  of,  from 
Rixlils  of  Man,  on  the  con- 
fusion of  political  forms  with 
l)olitical  litierty,  238 

I'all.ivicini,  Theiiier  on,  431 

I'anhellenisni,  284 

I'anifjarola.  panegyric  l>y,  on  I'harlcs 
IX.,  125 

Panslavism,  rise  of,  284 

I'ap.icy,  the,  acknmvledijnicnt  of  small 
principalities  of  Italy,  355 
bise<l      on      iirganic      development, 

321-4 
,   i(?  thi*  Hy/;Mitine  l'"njpire,  3^3 
I    tr.iorclin.iry     notions     of    (iodwiii 

Smith  on  the,  267 
future  of,  367-70 
government  of,  reform  in,  363-5 
reform   of,    attempted  V)y    I'ius   IX., 

Dolli.iger  un,  36^ 
removal    to   I'Yanee,    a   challenge    10 

schism,  370 
temporal    power    of.     ■tc    Temporal 

p  AVer 
Papal  Legations  rescued  from  .Xustria  at 

the  Congress  of  Vienna,  283 
S<j,    confusion    Ix^tween    direct    ant) 

indireci  authority  of,  256 

strngglf  with  the  l'ranc;scaiis.  552 

I'apinian,    ii/,'J   on    [Kilitical    |>togress, 

79 
P.aramo.  428 

I'.iris.  .Ulilude  hostile  to  tin-  Miigno 
116,   117 

attitude  after  the  murder  of  , 

and  Massacre  of  St.  liartholoniew 
in,  106.  126,  iind  see  bolh  hei!di 

France  governed  by,  during  revolution 
of  1789.,  88 

Mendo^a's  praise  of  its  ('atholic  in- 
habitants,  124 

Archbishop  of,  cardinal  s  hat  refused 
for,  by  Pius  IX.,  526 


career  of,  526 

character  of,  526 

Krench    representation   on   N'atican 

("ouncil  urge<l  by,  505 
on  Pajwl  infallibility,  532 
on    validity   of    Vatican    Councili 
decrees,  549 
university  of,  and  the  Inijuisition,  570 
Paris,  Matthew,  Lea's  authorities  on,  558 
Parliamentary    corruption    in    America, 
past  and  present.  578 
government,    primitive  republicanism 
the  germ  of,  32 
Parma,  centre  of  historical  work,  367 

(1862)  nationality  in,  292 
Partition  of  I'oland,  see  under  Poland 
I'.ascal,     Blaise,     advocate     of     passive 
obedience  to  kings,  48 
cited  on   varying  stand,irds  of  right 
and  wrong,  220 
Passaglia,  fame  of,  413 
on  papal  liix-rty,  313 
re|)utation  of,  502 
Passive  obetlience  to  the  State,  dnctiint' 
upheld  by  theologians  and  pl'il-i- 
sophers,  47,  48 
t.iught    by    Luther,     156,    161,    180; 
asserted  by  Calvin,  180-81 
I'litrie.  Krench  newspaper,  criticisi;!  bv, 
of  Wiseinen's  address  at   k'.aii'. 
439.    443.   444.  4-15:    'li^  I'pl.v. 
439 
Paul,  Father,  432 

Paul     111.,    Pope    (Cirdinal    l'arn'>el, 
h.itred  of  the  NJediei  family,  214  ; 
letter  from   Sadolet,  praisini;  iln' 
extermination  of  the  Vaudois,  ji; 
Paul\'.,     Poi^     (P>orghesel,    aw. in-    nf 
premeditated      Huguenot     mas- 
s.acre,   1 14 
Peace    of   St.    Germains,     as    afl'fc:  iig 
Krench  Huguenots,  105;  .iliriii'st 
views  on,  hi-ld  by  Salvati,   1  10 
Peasants'   war.    the,    in   (u-nnany,     illi- 
tutle    of    Luther    toward-,    i;:, 
156  w-  nefe.   162 
Pegna.  Arragonese  origin  of,  558,  5')o 

chancier  of  works  of,  428 
Pellcve,  Cardin,d,    Archbishop  of  Sens, 
on  the  premeditation  of  .1  iii:i,-- 
saere  of  Huguenots,   iii 
Peloponnesian    war,    influence    of,    mi 

.\thens,  69 
Penn,  William.  410;  follower  of  doctprp- 

of  tolenition,  84 
Pennaforte,  home  of  .St.  R,ayniond,  550 
Pennsylvania,    democratic    constitutiiiii 

of,  84 
People,  see  also  Democracy  and  Will  of 
the  People 
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sovereignly  of,  idea  of  parent  of  idea 

of  Nationality,  377 
wishes,  etc.,  of,  as  criterion  of  right, 
teaching  on,  of  the   French   Re- 
volution .IS  to,  371 
Perciii,    authority   on   the    Inquisition, 

S54 
(ierman  ignorance  of,  438 
Peresius,  on  Kible  inspiration,  514 
Perez,      Antonio,     accusation      l>y.     of 

Philip  II.  uf  Spain,  104 
Pericles  and  democracy,  9.  68 

effort  to  prevent  predominance  of  any 
particular  interest  in  |K>litics,  10 
Perronne,  on  biblical  critics,  514 

on    commission    of    preparation    for 

Vatican  ("ouncil,  500 
hostility  to  I'assaglia.  413 
ranl<  of,  417 
Persecution,  attitude   to,    of   Marsilius, 
562 
by  Catholics,   principles  of.  168-170, 

186 
by  heathen  Rome,  juslitie<l  on   politi- 
cal grounds.  186 
mediaeval,  justification  ol.  254 
method  of  escaping  from   imposition 

of  religious  disabilities,  250 
natural    stage    in     the     progress    of 

society.  250 
Protestant  theory  of.  1  ^o  ;  the  book 
by  H.  C.  Uen.  review,  inadequate 
as  history  of,  574 
reasons  lor  and  against,  as  a  political 

principle,  252 
some  noted  supporters  of    ^70 
Spain  and  Sweden  contracted.  170 
two  propositions  regarding.  572-3 
Persian  wars,  intluence  ot.  67 
Persians,  makers  of  history,  240 
Petavius  (s.j. )  and  the  idea  of  develop- 
ment in  religion.  591,  592 
DiiUinger's  early  study  of,  379 
Dollinger's  gratitude  to,  393 
Morris  of  Kxeter  advised  to  read,  380 
Peter      Martyr,      death      of      Servetus 

approved  by,  185 
Pctrucci,   comnuuiications  of,    forecast- 
ing the  Massacre  of  St.  liartliolo- 
mew,  109 
mysticism  of,  376 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  .lidof.  essential 
to    crush     French      Huguenots, 
104 
the  St.  Hartholomew  massacre  urged 

by.  116-17 
orders  from,   for  slaughter  of  Alva's 

Huguenot  prisoners,  142 
revolt   against,    of   the    Netherlands, 


of. 


of 


Philo   of   Alexandria,    l.ucius's   .itlacks 

on,  420 
on  customs  of  the  Kssenes.  2(1 
Philosophers,       doctrine      of      piissive 

oliedience,  upheld  by,  48 
schemes  of,   for  ideal   societies,   why 

never  realised,  270-71 
Piatti,  apologist  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 

Hartholomew,  148 
Piedmontese      government      and      the 

Papacy,  368-9 
Pilgrim  fathers,  lielief  of,  not  influencing 

the  American  revolution,  584-5 
Pistoja.     on    treatment    of   heretics    in 

Rome  under  Pius  V. .  138 
Pitra,  intluence  of,  in  France,  404 
Pius  IV'..  Pope.  Hull  Afulti/'lites  inter, 

published  by.  520-25 
Pius  v.,    I'ofie,    blessing   given   by,    to 

\\X!  against  Huguenots.  141 
ilenunciatory  letter  from,  to  court   of 

France,  1 10 
|)atr<m  of  Muzio.  214-15 
previous  information  of  tin-  Massacre 

of  .St.   Itartholomew  supplied  tr, 

'3"-3i 
strong     anti  ■  Protestant     views 

138-9 
on  the  peace  of  .St.  Germains,  105 
Pius      VII.,     Pope,       destruction 

church  of  France  by.  323 
influence  on  Duliinger.  402 
lileJ  o\\  Papal  authority,  323 
Pius    IX..    Pope,    iil.irm   of   dissenting 

bishops  allayed  by,  519 
Archbishop  of  Paris  rebuked  by,  526 
brief  of,  to  the  Archbishop  of  .Nlunicli, 

censuring  Frohschammer,  481-5 
character  of,  descril>t?d  by  UiJliitger, 

365-6 
cimtidencc    in    the    support     of    the 

bishops      at     tile    (ii^ciissioii    (jt 

Papal  infallibility.  523-4 
on   Diillinger's  Kiirhc   an,/  Kinhen, 

4«5 

on  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  496 

personal  popularit)  of,  497 

quarrel  with  Russia.  493 

reform  of  exrnninmnication  laws,  531 

treatment  of  Duliinger,  411 

Vatican  t'ouncil  convened  and  pie- 
pared  for  by.  492-5 n 

obstinacy  in  management  of  Vatican 
Council,  532 

reforms  of.  402 

refusal  of  permission  to  I'heiner  to 
publish  acts  of  Council  of  Trent, 

431 
and    Vatican      Council.     iJollinger's 
estimate  of.  431 
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veneration  of,    spell   broken   by  pro- 
testing bishops,  53 1 
Pl.inck,  Mohler's  address  to,  378 
Pl.tnUgenet,  house  of,  claims  backed  by 
Rome  against  house    of  Bruce, 
35 
Plantier,  authority  on   Louis   I'hilippc, 

403 
Platen,   diaries  of,   description  of  DuU 

lingers  early  studies  in,  375 
Plato,  Imu's,  32 
on  class  interests,  69,  71 
opinions  of,  71 
not    without     perverted     notions    of 

morality,  18 
Rtpubiic  of,  270 
Plebeians,    Roman,    struggle  with  aris- 
tocracy, 13,  14 
Plotinus,  ideal  society  of,  270 
Plutarch,  relij;ious  knowledge  of,  406 
Poland,    105  ;  Anjou  as  candidate  for 
throne    of,     105  ;     prospects    n{, 
after    the   M.issacre  of  .Si.   Bar- 
tholomew, 144 
an    exception    to     common    law    of 
dynastic  Slates,  274;  and   why, 
375  ;  ''i'-'  conse(|uencc,    the  par- 
tition, 275 
extinction  of,  aSj 
government  of,  and  the  Reformation, 

partition    of,     awakening     theory    of 
nation.ality  in  Kurope,  275 

religious  toleration  in  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 103 

republic  of.  nature,  49 

Socinians  in,  Be/as  hostility  to,  146 

wrath  in,  at  the  Huguenot  massacres,  ' 
120 
Pole,  Cardinal,  //  Principe  brought  to' 
notice  of.  214  j 

cilcJ  im  (K)litical  scruples,  219  I 

Polish  exiles,  why  always  champions  of! 
nation.al  movements,  286 

Protestants,    strength    and    unity    of,  | 

revolution,  causes  united  in,  284  ' 

Political  corruption,  Hamilton' ,  (>aradox  | 

on,  581 
disorders,  distribution  suixrseiles  con- 
centration  of   power  as   remedy 

against,  under  .Solon,  7 
equality  at  Athens,  68 
forms,  confusion  with  popular  rights, 

238 
freedom  inherently  absent  in  France, 

237-40 
habits  and  ide.xs  special  to  particular 

nations,  varying  in  the  national 

history,  297 


intelligence,  not  culture,  the  test  of  .1 

contjuering  race,  243 
liberty  in  modern  times  the  fruit  of 

self-government,  353 
life  a  sign  of  true  p.itrioiism,  393 
opposition  to  Vatican  Council,  aliscnce 

of,  511 
power   should    be    in    proportion   id 

public  service,  8 
olwt^rvance    of    this     principle    ,it 

Athens,  8 
principles,  oliligation  of,  essentials  Inr 

understanding,  458 
science.    America's    rank    in,    its  ex- 
ponents. J78 
theory  of  nationality  in  contr.adiciion 

with  the  historic  notion,  243 
thoughts  on  the  Church,  188 
Politics,      attitude     to,      of     the     l«»t 

Americans,  578 
conscience  in,  expedient  el.asticity  cji, 

312-14 
contemporary,    Dcillinger's    part    111, 

400-403 
honesty  in,  approved  by  great  nun. 

319-23;    not   alw.ays  ex|).diiiit, 

219-21;      opinions     of     l'ij[x.' 

Clement,  214;  M.ichiavelli.  212; 

Michelet,     213;     .Molino.     2IJ ; 

Sarpi,  213  ;  Soto.  313 
Laws  of,  rest  on  experience.  31(1 
liberty  highest  end  of,  22,  23,  24 
Machiavellian,  tribute  to,  219 
principles  of,  high  teaching  legirdii^i;, 

in   Plato's  Laws  and   .Aristoll -'s 

PoUlics,  22 
retribution  in,  220-23 
science  of,  impartial  study,  unknown 

in   seventeenth    ceniury,    4S-46; 

impartial    study    onsinatiil     liy 

tjrotius,  46 
Politics  and  science,  authority  of.  now 

re-established,    extent    of    453 ; 

discoveries    .and     principles    of. 

how  generally  judged,  454 
Polygamy,  .attitude  of  reformers  10.  \y). 

160 
Pontiac.  price  on  head  of,  213 
Pope,   the,  and  the  court.   Lani.iiiiai>  s 

distinction  iKtHcrn,  464-5 
intervention    of,    Iwtween    state    and 

sovereign,  257 
Popes,      the      (MediceanV       iinoffKi.il 

countenance  of  Machi.nelli.  214 
Popular    righti.    confusion    d    political 

forms  with.  238 
Population,  masses  of.  not  Uiictiied  liy 

lilx;rty  of  subject,  94 
relief  of,  aim  of  modern  democracy. 

95 
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Porretle,  Marguerite,  558.  568 

Portugal,     lay     representative     of,     on 
Vatican  Council,  507 

I'ostel,  38a 

Potomac,  army  of,  579 

Pnttorius,  432 

Presbyterianism,  democratic  element  in,  j 
81.  82  ! 

Dijllinger's  ski:tch  of,  336-7 

Prescott,  W.,  569 

Press,   freedom  of,   in   NctherLinds  Re- 
public in.iugurated  reign  of  law. 

SO 
IVinciples,  false,   place  of,  in  soci.il  life 
of  nations,  272 
political,  obligation  of,  essentials  for 

understanding,  458 
touchstone  and  watershed  of,  454 
I'rinciplcs    and    interests,    relative    im- 
portance of,  449 
Priscillian,  fate  of,  I.ea's  view  on.  572 
Property,     liljerty    an<l   connection    lie- 

tween,  54 
Prot.tgoras  cited,  70 

Protestant  authorities,  use  made  of,  by  I 

the  Ultraniontanes,  451-2  ! 

Church     Rovernment,     agitation     for  | 

reform  in  Prussia,  347 
establishment,   its   views   on    govern-  I 

nient,  260 
Reformers,  see  Reformers 
■  •  Protestant  Theory,   The,  of  Persecu- 
tion." 150.  ^'^  see  254.  255.  576 
involved  in  Luther's  teachinR,  164 
develo|x.'d    by     Melanchthon,     164 

ft  set/. 
carried  to  an  extreme  by  the  Ana- 
baptists, 172 
cariied    out    by  Calvin,    178;    an<l 

defended  by  Beza,  183 
continued  in  Massachusetts,  187 
characteristics  of.  168-70 
failure  of.  187 

Zwinglian  varieties  of,  I74f/  wy. 
Protestantism,  aversion  of,   to  freedom, 
240 
and  the  civil  power,  150,  159,  i6i,  181 
decline  of,  in  Northern  Kurope.   Dol- 

lingers  description  of,  342-51 
Dollinger's  survey  of,  30.3-303 
final    acceptance    bv.     of   toleration. 

friendly  feeling  of  Dollinger  towards. 

396-7 
growth  of.  325-52 
and  the  later  mediieval  sects,  essential 

difference  Ixtween,  271 
never  successful  in  France,  595 
toleration  as,  cause  and  effect  of  its 

decline,  255 


Protestants,    the,    see    also   Huguenots 

iinJ  Lutherans 
as  cats'  paws  of  France  against  Spain, 

105-16 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  againi^l,  and 

their  action.  50 
position    and  apparent    prospects    of 

(157a),  102 
Knglish,  unanimity  amongst,  189 
Polisii,    unity   and    strength  among, 

'03 
I'rovincial     massacres    of     Huguenots, 

•o.l 

Prussia,  nationality  shown  in  the  op- 
position to  Napoleon  I.,  281 

Prynne,  on  study  of  records,  393 

Pufendorf,  expositor  of  (irotius'  doc- 
trines, 46 

Purgatory,  release  from  (j«  Indulgences), 
obtainable  from  the  Pope,  belief 

i'l.  495 

Puritans  in  America,  intolerance  of, 
187 

IHisey,  Or.,  DuUingcr's  letters  to,  395-6 
in  favour  of  Vatican  Council,  493 

Puygaillord.  mission  of,  to  ensure  pro- 
vincial massacres  of  Huguenots, 
118  note,  iig 

■"ythagoras,  an  nd\cK'ate  of  government 
by  aristociacy,  21 

Quctclet,  589 

Quiiherat  ami  other  authorities  on  Joan 

of  Arc.  558 
(^uinct.  cause  to  wiiich  he  attributes  the 

breakdown  of  the  French  Revn- 

iution,  595 

Radowitz,  Uollinger's  debt  to,  40a 

potential  liberality  of,  414 
Kanil'ler.  The,  447 
Ramlwuillet,     French    .\ml>assador    at 

Rome,   136 
Ranke.  Leopold  von,  calm  indifference 
of  historical  deductions  of,  390 
estim.ite  of  Macaulay  by.  391 
old  age  of.  friendship  with   Dollinger, 

390 
style  of,  admiration  of  Dollinger  for, 

393 
cite,!  on  judgment  of  time,  221  ;  on 

Luther's  conservatism,    161  ;    on 

Machi.ivelli's  merits,  228 

Rattazyi,  impoKiishing  jiolicy  of,  509 

I  Raunier.   source  of   historical   work  of, 

386 
1  Rauscher.  Cardinal,  opponent  of  Papal 
i  infallibility.  532,  533,  535,  544 

I  Ravignan,  400 
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KayinunUus,      Uolllngcrs     upiiiion     of 

works  of,  382 
Kayiiiiud,     iiccouiit     of     Machiavelli's 

death,  315 
Relx-llioii     punished    by   death    by    the 
Church    in    the    Middle    Ages, 
316-19 
Keruriiiation,    the,    iliscreditefl     by    the 
I'easants'  W'.ir,   155 
Uullinger  on,  393-7 
early  character  of,  153 
effect  of,  on  governments,  41,  4a,  43 
keformers,    l'rotest,int,    altitude   of,    to 
(wlyganiy.  159,  160 
common  origin  of  their  views  on  State 

policy,  150-51 
intolerance  of,  cxfmplitietl,  184 
Saxon    and    Swiss,    reason    of    their 

pohtical  differences,  173,  177 
on  the  treiiiMicnt  of  heresy.  183 
views  of,  on  C  huich  .uid  State,  181 
writmgs  of.  150 
Regicide    {nf    u/m>    Assassination    a/ut 
Murderi     urRed     liy     niediicval 
Church  to  remove  tyrants,  217-18 
Kcid.  593 

Reisach,    <,'ardinal.  jcc    Munich.   Arch- 
bishop of 
Religion    in    relation    to   the    American 
ijovernnient,  584-5 
decay  in  behef  of,  ;iniong  (ireeks,  8 
development  of.  attitude  to,    of  Bos- 
suet.  591 
how  it  influences  State  policy,  150 
principles  of.  non-sectarian   study  of, 
unknown  in  seventeenth  century, 
45.  4t> 
reconcilable    to    liberty,    dispute    on, 

467-9 
toleration  in,  early  advocates  of,  52 
turned  into  engine  of  despotism  after 

Reformation,  44 
true,  definition  of,  197 

differentiation  of,  from  f.ilse,  stan- 
dards for,  449 
Religions,  multiplicity  of,  danger  from, 
limited,  250 
suppression  of.  due  to  danger  from 
doctrine  in  pagan  and  medutval 
times,  251  ;  only  iiccess.iry  when 
piaetice  of.  dangerous   to  State, 

Religious  crime,  civil  jurisdiction  over, 
Beza's  views.  146 
disabilities,    danger   of,    greater  than 
multiplicity  of  religions,  250 
in  Ireland  made  an  engine  of  poli- 
tical oppression,  253 
intelligence  and  zeal,  office  of,  460 
libcrtv.  defined.  1 51-2 


effect  on,  of  Mate  control,  151-3 
incompatibility  of,   with  unity  fre. 

quent,  353 
in  NIaryland,  187 

and  political  emancipation,  connec- 
tion of,  not  accidental,  393 
(jersecution  and  slavery,  64 
toleration,  see  Toleration 
Renan,    Krnesi,    commendation   by,  of 
dishonesty  in  politics.  335 
rank  of,  as  writer  in  France,  417 
Renouvier,  Flint's  .igrcement  with,  591  5 
Representation,       inseparability      fn  rii 
taxation,  origin  of  this  principli 
in  .Middle  Ages,  39 
in  America,  restrictions  on,  579 
Representative    assemblies,    methods  of 
strengthening,  97 
government,  eiuliest  proclamation  :iiid 
enactment  of,  36 
not  discusse<l  in  classical  literature, 

35.  36 
origin  of,  in  Mid<llc  Ages,  39 
Republic,  French  (the  first),  its  title  .>n.l 

and  what  it  signified,  377 
Republic    of    1848    (France),    of   wh.u 

school  the  triumph,  590 
Republican  views  of  /wingli  and  Cah  :ii, 

4a 
Republicanism  of  .Athens.  68 

primitive,     germ     of     Parliamentary 

government.  33 
true,  defined,  377 
Republics,  government  liy,  good  opinion 
of  Louis  I'hihppc  as  to,  5(1,  90 
of     I'oland     and    Venice.     contr;ist 
between,  49 
Resistance,  doctrine  of,  54 

law  of,  as  manifested  in  the  .\mcricaii 
Revolution,  586 
Restoration,      French         inder      Louis 
XVIII. ),  effects ol. on  Nationality. 
383 
the  true,  that  of  io88..  580 
Retttwrg,  420 

Retz,    Cardinal    de,     opposed    to,    y<t 
ignorant    of,    Machiavelli's   doc- 
trines. 218 
I itid  on  [xjlitical  .adaptability,  219 
Revocation  of  the  Kdict  of  .Nantes,  an 
inconsistency,  170;  not  approved 
by  Innocent  XI..    147;  remarks 
on,  266 
Revolution,    identity  of.    and  difl'erence 
from,  passive  obedience.  162 
one  of  the  worst   enemies  of  civil 

freedom.  300 
its  most  powerful  auxiliary,  present 

day,  276 
Protestantism  favourabk-  to,  i8i 
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American —  ! 

not    inspired   by  tlii;   lieliff  of  the  | 

i'ilKTim  Fathers,  584-5 
nothing  of,    in   common  with    the ' 
French.  580  j 

spirit  of,  580,  587 
supreme  ni.inifestntion  of  the  law 
of  resistance,  586  1 

of  1848,  (IouIjIi;  debt  to,  of   Nation-  , 
alily,  287  I 

the  French —  j 

abolition  by,  of  traces  of  national  I 
history,  378  j 

the  (1789),  causes  leading  up  to, 

85,  86,  87  I 

change  produced  by,  how  effected.  ! 

271  ;  consequences,  272 
chiiracteristics  peculiar  to,  roots  far  . 

back  in  history,  280 
denounced  by  Burke,  219 
doctrines  of,  adversiiry  of  the  old 

despotic  policy,  276 
essential  difference  Ijetwcen  it  .md 

others,  271 
injured  by  Its  relit;i'>us  policy,  86 
ethnological     character     of,     277, 

278 
nothing  in  it  in  coniniDn  with  the 
American  revolution,  580  , 

revival  of  a  contiuercd  race.  241        i 
no  constructive  idea  given  rise  to  i 
by  it,  241  ! 

substance  of  its  ideas,  280  I 

theory    of    e<|uallty    disiistrous    to 
liberty,  88  \ 

of  i688,  "divine  right  of  freeholders" 
established  by,  54  I 

principles  of,  anticip-ittKl,  179  I 

statesmen    of,    represented    as   an- 
cestors of  modern  liljerty,  53 
Revolutionary  leaders  of  1789,  ideas  of, 
contrary  to  idea  of  Nationality, 
281 

Revolutions,  three  phases  of  those  subs.;- 
(luent  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
284-5 
Rhode  Island,  State  of,  rise  of,   187 
Richelieu,    Cardinal,    historical     Insight 
of,  409 
method  of  dealing  vMtli    Protestants, 

its  effect,  116 
on  subjection  of  nation,  48 
cited  on    historical  deductions  based 
on  success,  221 
Riehl,  on  abstract  ideas  and  their  power, 

585 
Rimini,  559 
Rio,  43a ;    ci/eJ    on     DoUinger    as    a 

theologian.  399 
RitschI,  389 


Uolx:spierre,  fate  of,  401 

terriirism  of,  causes  of  pKnluctlon  of, 
262 
Robinson  citfi/  on    progressive  revela 

tion,  592 
Rrwhelle,  I  «-i.  siege  of ,  II3«()/*,  115,  118 
Roman  conquest  of  Furope  and  its  coii- 

setiuences,  277  #*/  ^ft/. 
Romans,  as  makers  of  history,  240 
persecution  ot  Christians  by,  reasons 
for,  196.  198 
Rome,  Sir  ii/mi  Church,  the 
conflicts  with,  461-91 
attitude     at.      towards    DoUinger. 

410-14 
and  the  Church  at  variance,  s'''-  '7 
popularity  of  Machlavelli  In,  214 
statesmen  of,    permeation  of,  with 
(Jreek  Ideas,  16 
(  ourt   (if,  reformation  <lemanded  liv 
Strossmayer,  536 
religious  power  of,  as  the  preserva- 
tion   of  civilised   Fairope,    Lea's 
view,  568 
and  the  Massacre  of  St.   Hartholo 
mew,  its  comijlclty  ibelieved  in), 
128,    iji  ;    reception   at,    of  the 
news  of.   132,  134,  135 
result  of  S'atican  Council,  scorn  iil 

opposition,  544 
ties    of     laiKbsh     Catholics     w  itii, 

tightened  by  Wiseman,  438 
Wisem.ms  Address  at,  criticised 
by  7'/if  I'iiiric.  439  ;  his  reply 
and  rebuttal  of  "covert  in- 
sinuations "  in  J'lu  Home  .iiiu' 
/■'(ini^'n  A'nieT^:  439-40  ;  reply 
of  th;:l  pulilicatioii.  440  ;  state- 
ment of  facts  concerning  the 
Address,  444 
I'.mperors   it.    al)ove   legid    restraint. 

7'i-  79 

if,  force  of  law  possessed 


pleasure 

by.  31 

lunplre   of, 


erealhii    o''    the   Roman 

])eop!e,  not  by  usurpation,  77.  78 

l)etter     s.  rvices     rendered     b> ,     to 

cause    of    liberty    th.m    b>     the 

Republic,  15 

seat  of,  transferred  frcjni    Rome  to 

I'onstantinople,  30 

heathen,  persecution  by,  how  justitxHl, 

186 
Republic  of.  conversion  into  monarchy 
by  Julius  C;vsar,  15 
intluented  by  precept  and  example. 

13.   "4 
ruined  by  its  own  vices,  74 
Roscher,  intercourse  of.  with  Dolllngcr, 

4°:- 
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RfiMiiini,  381  ;  ilitcipk's  of,  314 
IVillinRer's  (iiipili  vnl  to.  381 
I'i'udiliun  uf,  400 
RosM.    iK;  431  ;    DiillinKers   Kuidi-  in 
Koine    411 
on  <-()i<iles  of  St.   Ignatius,  411) 
friciicUhip     with     (.'.inlin.il     Kvisach, 
50' 
Koufii,  ilerRy  of,  ili-sirous  of  lluKuenol 
i'xtirp.ition,  143 
ri'luilaiKiof  Carout;r  lo  allow  Muk;u<-- 
not  iiiassacn'  at,  1 19 
Rounseaii,    Jean  jai(|ucs,   laiiw  of    hi-. 
IKiwir  a-i  a  )hiiitic.il  ttiiter,  J4 
ilftinitioi.  of  ihr  Micial  coinpiict,  S7 
i-'flrits  of  liU  li.n.hin(;on  Mamt,  57, 

58 
prcK-laimer  of  i-i|Uiilit.v,  273 
vindiration    of  natural    m  lictv  bv, 

on  true  srnsf  of  country,  294 
Koyalisin,    I'vecution    of   I'Lults    I.,    a 

triumph  for,  ji 
K<>y,ilty  exaltfil  nilo  .1   n-li^jion  ( „•,■  „/„i 

Dulni-kifjhtof  KinKSi//.'./rassivc 

Olwdi  •licr).  47 
Kniiiart,  crivlulous  criticism  of,  420 
Riimdin,  589  ;   on  |K)litical  ex|K(lieiicv, 


1      nltitudc  of,  10  hiTfticji,  428,  554 
house  of,   at    Touloute,  headc|uar|i'r 

of  the  ln(|uiiiitiun,  ^ja 
St.  ICIizalwthof  ilungary,  strange  chmc. 

by,  of  a  coiifeisor,  570 
St.    Krancis   of  .Xssisi,    l,t-a's   viiw   of 

569 
St.  (ivrmains.   Peace  of,  advantages  ol. 

to     French     lluKUvnotii,     lo^ , 

ahirmisl    views   on,    of  .SaKi.m 


Si. 


St. 


i     'i,lj 


Kiissi.i,     ami     its    .uloption    of    (iicck 
Church,  3.13-4 
attitude  of.  to  X'alican  (oiuicil.  508 
i|U.irrel  of,  with  I'lus  IX.,  493 
Russian  nalidiiahty  attacked  by  N.i|kj- 
Iwu  1,  281 

Saccarclli,  I)  .Hinders  tr'hule  lo,  387 
"  Siiccnlotal    Celibacy,"    5(11;    anil  '.ne 

/>riii/  iiu  Siigniur,  566 
Sacred  Coil.-,;e,  the,  atlitiuie  of,  on  the 

St.  llarth'i;  >niew,   1 40 
Salviati's  eniiiicice  at.  1 10 
Sadolcl,    Paul,    <//,-,/,    on     massacre  of 

Vauilois  of  Provence,  217 
Saikr,  402 
St.    .AuKUsliiie,   dU\t.    107  ;   in  praise  of 

Seneca,  25 
St.    Martholuinevv,   tlit-   .Massacre  of  (see 

.M.issacre  of   St.    Uartholomew ), 

44,     101  ;     not    :\     riiiiie    of    the 

ix'ople,  43 
.St.  Hernard,  434 
St.     lirieux,     afjreeni'ht    with     (ir.ilrys 

views,  :;37 
St.    Cypnan,   iiiinlcrMiic f  a    rule   of  life 

from    the    liavs    ol\    l.e.is   view,  j 

562  ■ 

St.     Dominic  as    the    I'irst    ln(|uisitor, 

553  ;   so   entitled    liv   Sixtus   V. 

558 


St.  Iren.ieus,  KinguaKe  of,  which  niii;lii 

In-  taken  as  Arian,  592 

St.   Louis,   Archbishop  of,    on   the  liii 

maculate  Conception,  545 

on    Papal    Infallibility,  533,   .S4S  ;  li's 

protest  afiainst  the  doctrine,  499 

Martin,   mysticism  of.    37(1  ;    study 

of,  by  !)e  Maistre,  377 
Polten,     Hishop   of   (Kessler),    .m.! 
the  pro|)osed  discussion  of  l'.ip.ii 
Infallibility  at   \'aticaii   Council, 
500-501,  513 
reform  urjjed  by.  495 
Secretary  of  Vatican  (  ouiicil,  501 
.St.     Hayiiionil     and     the     Inquisition 
i  556-7 

1st.  Sulpice,  C.itechisiu  of,  Ixasderiiu. 
tions  from,  570 
opposition  of,  to  I.amennais's   I'ltra. 
montanism,  463 
St.    Thoma.s  A(|uinns,  later  exponent  uf 
i'latos  /'olitirs,  72 
cife.t  on  the  relation  of  Kings  to  the 
People,  y-i.  37 
Sainte   Ik'uve,  «  .  A.,  died    on   [mliticd 

fat.ilism,  221 
Ste.     liilairc.      Harthelemy,      1 //,•,/     ,,ii 

M.ichiavelli's  politics,  219 
Salvianus  on  social  virtues  of  p.igans. 

33 
.Salviati,  despatches  of,  on  the  Massacre 
I  of  .St.    I'.artholomew,    132,  133; 

a.s    utiliseil    by    .\ctun.    and   his 
pre<lecessors,   loj 
on    the    "spirit    of  .i   I  hrisliaii,"    as 
shown    by    Ch.irle-,    I.\.    at   the 
Massacre    of  St.    li.iriholoini«, 
122 
on    the  true  reason  foi    the  .N'avar.e 
marriage,   1 35 
.Sain.irra,  the,  569 

.San  Callisto,  DuUiiiger's  visit  to,  411 
.San  (it  rniano,  treaty  of,  ;;; 
-San  M.uino,  380 

Santa  Croce,  .Nuncio,  iuforniation  de- 
rived from,  on  liie  M.issacrc  of 
.St.  liartholoinew.  102  ;  on  the 
plans  framed  at  iKayonne against 
Huguenots,  ia&  C'  liore,  106-9 
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allegn)   report    hy,   on  the  inicr)cli'<l 
(iiigiicnot  massacre,  131-1 
Siirpi,  I'aolu,  (itiJ  un  |iolillcal  hunrsty, 

Savigny,    380;    intiucnce   uf,  on  Dull- 
inK<r.  37f> 
IviKJin^  doctrines  nf,  yt^ 
source  of  hi^turicni  woiks  of.  38)1 
Savonaruhi,  (iimlanio,  5jfi 
Savoy,   motto  of   its  nUirlivi'  riling   m 
1834..  a8h 
nut  kurpriMMl  liy  llx'  M.iisncri'  of  St. 

Ilirtholoniew,  loo 
Diikf  of.  mill  tlir  ni. image  of  loljgny. 
110 
S.iy.    J.    H  .    i/A/  on   (xililical    \irtiirs. 

II') 
Schelliii);.  ^ui 

estr.iiijjrmciil  of.  from  I)  jlliiii;ir.  ^8i 
mythology  of.  405 
iitcJ  on  collective  thought.  585-6 
."vherer.  I.ilmonil,  ntfii  mi  progress,  2ii 
Schlegel,    II.    W.    K.    \oii,    clasM;d    as 
L'llramontanc.  ^31 
stulieil  by  l-)ollinj;iT,    !75 
Scllleierinni  hiT,  K.  V.    1>. .  IJollinKir  on. 

375 
Schm.alkalil.  Confession  ol'.  on  rvcoiii- 

niiinicntion.  158 
Schoinberg     on    'h.nrles    l.\.     .:iiil    the 

provinciiil  mass.icres.   lao 
SchopenhauiM .    m^'taphysic.'.  of.  Unll:n- 

ger's  love  tor.  38 1 
.Schottniiiller.  421.  574  ;  conclusions  of, 

on    the    trial    of   thi'   'l'iin|jl.ir-.. 

563 
S.:hracler,  I'lenunt.  n'pul.itioii  ol.  502 
on    commission    ol     preparation     for 
Vatican  Council.  500 
Sclmaricnberg,    (anlinal.    iiiaiiager   of 
German  elections  10  t  oinniission 
on  Dogma.  529.  532 
(.'ardlnal,    oppo'^ition   of.   at   Vatican 

(.'ouncil,  5^5-6 
on  I'apal  Inlal;ilMlity,  544 
Scliweiikfeld.  Kasp.i''  von.  liis  iloctriiics 
com'cmned  by  N'clanclithon,  1*17 
.Science,    demands   of.    on    its   students. 

453 
lilxTty  of.  ill  the  I'hurch.  461-91 
liberty       in.        questioned       tlirougli 

Kroliscliamnter's     evcoiiiniunii.i- 

lion.  477 
power  of.    to  act   upon  religion,    tioi 

foreseen  in  1679..  595 
Science  and  religion,  reconciliation   fif. 

462  ;  denied  by  Krohscli.imnier. 

462  ;    accepted    by    I.ameiinais. 

46=-3 
Science,  truth  essential  in.  441, 


(ierman,  great  service*  to    nlellectiial 

lilicrly,  469 
religions,  drtinilion  of,  389 
Scieniific    truth,    certaint)    of  essentials 

for  understanding.  458 
Sclopis.  Count,  on  character  of  Machia- 

velli,   32<> 
.Scotland.  lx.llinger  on  I'rcsbyterianisni 

"f.  337 
triumph  of  keformalion  in,  over  llic 
M.ite.  43 
Scott,    lloiie.    consulted    by    I). .Ilinger, 

Sega,  llishop  of  I'iacen/a  and  Nuncio, 
,ittitude  of.  to  murder  for  the 
glory  of  (;<mI.  139 

.S<4f-govcrnnieiil.  faculty  of,  opposed  to 
ir.idition  of  anti>|uity.  31 
in  a  great  demiKiacy.  how  .done 
pri'servable.  277  ;  that  kind  of. 
which  constitutes  true  republican- 
ism. 277 
modern  political  liberty  the  result  nf. 

253 

.Self-sacrilice.  renovation  of  society  on 
priiuiples  of.  58 

.Seneca,  his  elevated  sentiments  praised 
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